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No. I. FEepruary, 1831. Vou. II. 


We willingly commence the first Number of our Se- 
cond Volume, with an Essay by eur esteemed Corres- 
pondent. “ Philalethes.” It has been delayed longer 
than we wished; but we were prevented from inserting 
it by various eauses, until it was too late to have it en- 
tire in our last: Volume; and therefore we deferred it 
until the beginning of the present. 


ESSAY, 
On the Knowledge of “ The only true God,” as “ reeoncil- 
ing the World unto himself,” by the Son of his love. 


FOR THE BIBLE CHRISTIAN. 


“* And this is life eternal, that they might know ruze, the only 
true God, and Jzsus Curist, whom thou hast sent.”—John xvii. 2. 


Mr. Epiror, | 

Sir,—I think you will agree with me, that it is equal 
surprize and regret, that a period of 1800. years should 
have elapsed since the first promulgation of the only true 
system of theology, in the divinely accredited Gospel of 
human Salvation, by the Son of ,God himself; and that, 
at the end of that extensive space of time, the Christian 
World, with .a special revelation of that system in its 
hand, should not be able to agree upon the, first and 
fundamental principles of all theology as their guide to 
a true and acceptable worship of “the only true God :” 
yet, such you well.know is the equally.strange and la- 
mentable fact. 

And, Sir, it is certain that this fact either.involves 
the credit of the Christian revelation, and impeaches the 
veracity as well as the perspicuity of its divine author ; 
or it demonstrates the obstinate prejudice, deplorable 
ignorance, and inflexible perversion of truth, that-must 
exist in. some, and those not a few, members of the nu- 
merous sects and parties into which the Christian world 
is now unhappily divided. We need not hesitate about 
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fixing the stigma of this reproach upon its proper ob- 
ject: the fault cannot lie with the God of truth and 
love; nor will it be found in that revelation of himself, 
and of his only begotten Son, which ne hath commis- 
sioned his Holy Spirit—emphatically called “ the Spirit 
of Truth,’—to give to man, as his unerring guide to 
Salvation, through the experimental knowledge of the 
truth, as it is in Jesus Christ; for He is therein declared 
to be the Son, the wisdom, and the power of God, mani- 
fested in the flesh; which characters are fully confirmed 
by his resurrection from the dead. The fault, therefore, 
must rest with the ignorance, the instability, and the 
perversion of the human mind. 

Under this baneful influence the truth of God has 
been so far obscured, and the first principles of theology 
perverted, that, however the faet may be attempted to 
be disguised, the real question at issue between the pre- 
sent contending parties is, whether there be one or three 
supreme Gods in the Universe. For, Sir, the advocates 
of the Trinitarian scheme, while they confess that their 
complex hypothesis recognizes hut one God, do, bona 
Jide, assert the co-existence of three Gods; for, to a man, 
they maintain the co-existence, as distinct persons, of 
Gop the Father, Gov the Son, and Gov the Holy Ghost 
—words which can have no meaning, unless they indi- 
eate supreme Godhead of each distinct person—a posi- 
tion which necessarily involves a plurality of Gods.— 
But if, on the other hand, they assert, that it requires 
the composition, or hypostatical union of the three per- 
sons to constitute the one Gov, then they make that 
God a compound being, and deny the Deity of each dis- 
tinct person which enters into his composition. I shall 
hereafter endeavour to shew, that these principles are 
equally absurd and irrational ; derogatory to the charae- 
ter of the Deity, and contradictory to the express tes- 
timony of Divinerevelation ; and, consequently, that they 
eannot be true: while I trust, the real truth of God, as 
revealed in his Holy Word, and confirmed, (if such con- 
firmation were necessary,) by the testimony of reason, 
will appear to every enlightened and unprejudiced mind 
as clear and as bright as the noonday sun. 

In this discussion, Sir, let us, in the first place, inves- 
tigate the claim of the pepular doctrine of the constitu- 
tion of the Deity, by the union of three distinct persons 
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in one being, to the assumed character of “ Orthodoxy,” 
i. e. of divinely accredited truth, with which its advocates 
have dignified it. That there is but one God, and that 
this God is hut one being, appear to be fundamental prin- 
ciples in which all parties are nominally and professedly 
agreed. One party, however, contends, that this unity 
is a composition of the energies of three persons, whose 
attributes are ineffably blended into the constitution of 
one all-perfect and omnipotent being, whose presence 
fills the universe; while the other party maintains, with 
equal tenacity, the opposing principle, that the supreme 
God is one person, i.e. one pure simple spirit; and if 
they acknowledge a trinity of persons, all participating 
in the possession of a common nature, which is essen- 
tially divine, they assert that two of those persons de- 
rive such portions thereof as they possess from the first 
and principal of the three. 

It is easy to perceive, that, in a rational point of 
view, one important point upon which the decision of 
this question rests, is, whether or not.the word person, 
in reference to the Trinity, impliesa distinct, intelligent, 
and self-conscious being. If it does, then, as I conceive, 
the doctrine of a trinity of persons, hypostatically united 
in the constitution of one God, must necessarily fall to 
the ground ;—it being a palpable contradiction in terms, 
as well as a violation of the first principles of intelles- 
tual and individual existence, to assert that any union 
of three such beings can ever constitute one being.* 

_ Hence, we perceive the very precarious foundation on 
which the doctrine of the Trinity in unity is founded ; 
for if it can be proved that any one of the persons, whose 
hypostatical conjunction is supposed to constitute the 
Godhead, possesses the common attributes of an intelli- 
gent being, that doctrine is confessedly insupportable. 
Let its advocates remember this !—Conscious of the weak- 
ness of their cause, and its incapacity to resist the united 
evidence of reason and matter of fact at this point, those 


* The Rey. Richard Watson, in his Theological Institutes, while 
attempting to support the doctrine of the “ Trinity in Unity,” as 
the constitution of the one God, candidly acknowledges, that “ if 
in this connexion, the word person were to be understood tn tts true 
philosophical sense, as implying “ distinct beings, a plurality of Gods 
would necessarily follow from the equality of those persons.” This 
ig an unquestionable fact. ’ 
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advocates shrink from iés discussion, and assume, but 
without the possibility of a proof, the important, but 
degrading postulate, that no one of the persons in the 
Trinity is “a distinct being ;” and, consequently, that 
even “ The God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
who is blessed for ever more,” and who was once wor- 
shipped by his incarnate Son, as “the only true God,” 
does not possess the common attributes of a distinct, 
intelligent being ; but is merely @ component par of such 
a being! And the same deficiency is thereby asserted 
in reference to each person in the Divine Trinity. 

_. The highest British authority, viz. that of the cele- 
brated John Locke, fixes the true philosophical mean- 
ing of the word person, as implying a thinking being, 
who krows tts own peculiar identity of existence ; and this 
certainly is a just representation of the ideal meaning 
of the Greek word hypostasis, which is used by the in- 
spired writers to designate the personal identity of the 
Deity.* But the evidences of the fact, that each person 
in the Trinity is an intellectual being, distinct from 
both the others, are not, by any means, limited to the 
meaning of a word ; for the peculiar predicates recorded 
of the Son of God demonstrate, beyond the power of 
refutation, both his distinction from, and inferiority to 
the Father. For instance, it is essential to the con- 
stitution of one all-perfect, intelligent being, that he 
should have but one will; whereas there is direct evi- 
dence of éwo willis subsisting between the Father and 
the Son, in the declaration of the latter, recorded in 
Joun, vi. 38, ‘For I came down from Heaven, not to 
do mine own will, but. the will of him that sent me.”—- 
_And the circumstances to which the Son submitted, in 
consequence of that arrangement, fully confirm that 
distinetion and inferiority ; for it is certain that the su- 
preme God is utterly incapable of location, of incarna- 
tion, of subjugation and obedience to superior authority; 
and to the operation of @ curse, either in a vicarious, or 
in any other capacity. It was also impossible that He 
should be the subject. of temptation, or be placed in a 
state of probation; aud, that after submitting to the 
penalty of death; he should be rewarded with;an. eter- 
nally increasing accession, of glory,in testimony and 


*Vide Hes. i. 3, 
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remuveration of his fidelity. But all these instances of 
humiliation the Son of God did submit to, in obedience 
to the paramount will of his God and Father, and hence 
it is impossible to avoid the conclusion, that the Son is 
both a distinct and an inferior being, when thus placed 
in juxta-position with the God of the universe. 

But it was not. necessary to have recourse even to 
those instances of humiliation in proof of the distinction 
and inferiority of the Son of God, in reference to his 
God and Father; for the very relation in whieh those 
two divine beings stand to each other, is a primary and 
conclusive evidence thereof. Fer, as common sense tells 
us that the relations of paternity and filiation can sub- 
sist only between distinct beings, so our enlightened 
reason assures us that in the act of paternity it was 
impossible for God to convey all the essential attributes 
of his nature to his offspring. For instance, the eternal, 
independent, and inherent self-possession of all-absolute 
and possible perfection is essential to God; but it is a 
palpable contradiction in terms to assert, that this can 
be communicated to, or possessed by a being who, like 
‘the Son ef God, derives both his existence and his 
essence from the Father :”* and unless he did so derive 
them, it,is certain he could not be the Sun of God, 

Having thus established the fact, that the Son of 
God is a distinct being from the Father, of whom my 
motto declares, that he is “the only true God,” it is 
not at all necessary to produce any other argument, 
except what arises out of that fact, in proof of his infe- 
riority ; for it is certain that no being can be equal with 
God, but God himself;+ and accordingly we have the 
direct testimony of the Son of God himself, (could we 


* This quotation is from Watson’s Theological Institutes, vol, ii. 
page 87, who, in those very words, acknowledges the important 
fact they express. 

+ The authorized version of Philip. ii. 6: “ He thought it not 
robbery to be equal with God,” contains a direct contradiction to 
John, xiv. 28: ‘ My Fatker is greater than I.” But the best mo- 
gern commentators and critics agree in translating that passage,— 
“He was not ambitious of, or, he did not eagerly desire to be equal 
with God: (see Dr. Adam Clarke, in loeo,) but as he was a being 
distinct from God, that equality, had he ever grasped at it, could 
ently have been circumstantial and external, and, consequently, nei- 
ther essential nor internal,’’ 
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but esteem him worthy of credit!) in confirmation of 
his inferiority to the Father. In John, xiv. 28, he in+ 
forms his disciples, as a source of their congratulation, 
that he was about to re-ascend to his Father; “for,” he 
adds, “ my Father is greater than: I.” 

The advocates of the equality of the Son with the 
Father, in the constitution of the Godhead, aware of 
the decisive evidence of the last-quoted text against 
that equality, have resorted to.a very weak and futile 
mode of evading its force, whieh it may be necessary 
here to notice, only for the purpose of refuting it. By 
them, it is asserted, that the Lord Jesus Christ was a 
being composed of two spiritual natures, or beings, hy- 
postatically united in the constitution of his character ; 
as one compound person, both which natures, or spirits, 
being incorporated in the same body, this éripartite com- 
position constituted the one complicated person, called 
pro re nata, a God or a man, or both, as the exigencies 
of their system required; one part of the composition 
being “the only true God,” and. the other a created 
man ! 

For all common purposes this composition was spo- 
ken of and regarded:as but one being, the essences of 
the Creator aud the creature being so blended and inter- 
mixed, by the assimilating powers of the ‘ hypostatical 
union,” that they constituted but ‘sone personal Christ,” 
which transformation; we are informed, was effected, 
“not by converting the Godhead into flesh, but by taking 
the manhood into God!"* It appears, however, that the 
“two natures” did not always cordially coalesce ; a cir- 
cumstance which sometimes militated against the iden- 
tifying laws of the said hypostatical union, insomuch 
that the Christ himself either occasionally forgot or disre- 
garded its effects; and on these occasions the advo- 
cates of the union assert that one part of himself spake 
of itself, as if it had been the whole, although it was in 
reality only one half of him ! 

Thus they tell us, that when our Redeemer onee 
said, “\ | and my Father are one,” (John x. 30.) he spake 
only in reference to his divine nature; whereas, when, 
on another occasion, he assured his disciples, that. his 
Father was greater than he, (John, xiv. 28.). he alluded 


* Athanasian Creeds 
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exclusively to Ais human nature* It is obvious that in 
both these cases the assertion is a mere petitio principti, 
and is so far from being capable of proof, that there is 
the strongest evidence against it. That evidence is 
found, Ist, in the faet that the Scriptures give not 
the slightest hint of any such division of Christ; 
2dly, -in the duplicity, concealment, and misrepresen- 
tation, which it would invelve, as attached to the 
immaculate character of the Saviour of the world; 
but cf which he was utterly incapable. For, according 
to the statements of the * Orthodox” themselves, it re- 
quired the uniontof both natures to constitute the Lord 
Jesus Christ; and consequently the one half of him 
could ‘not be himself; nor could any predicate which 
was peculiar to one portion of him justify his asserting 
it geverally of his whole Spiritual nature,;: which ‘he 
evidently does when he uses the pronoun J in both the 
instances above quoted. It is also found, 3dly, im the. 
absurdity that would attach to the idea of the Saviour 
of the world thus solemnly assuring his disciples of «a 
fact; which every child in Judea knew as well as he, viz. 
that: Gop was greater than aiman! If, therefore, as 
those Orthodox Divines assert, Jesus Christ’ intended 
merely to inform his disciples, that «as man he was in- 
ferior to the Father,” iu the first place he ought to 
have told them so, but which he certainly did not; and 
secondly, if he had done so, it would have been a pers 
fectly useless piece of information, as they could not 
be ignorant of the fact, that God was greater than man. 
Butlastly, the evidence of the fallacy of this interpre+ 
tation is found in the fact that’ God was the Father only 
of his divine nature; for David, Abraham, and Adam 
were the fathers of his flesh, and God alone was the Fa- 
ther of his Spirit; and God alone was-greater than he; 
and HE was also the Father, to whom hé was then about 
to return. When; therefore, Jesus Christ asserted that 
God, as -his Father, was greater than he, all the rules 
of logic; and of'theology, concur to prove that it was in 
that nature of which God was the Father, that HE, as his 
Father, was: greater-than the Son. And this must be 
the ease; for if God, who unquestionably begat the 
Son, could thus'produce‘a* being, distinct from, yet in 


* Watson’s Theo, Inst., and almost all Orthodox Commentators. 
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all respeets equal with, himself, as his powers of nume- 
rical production are unlimited, so the Almighty could, if 
he so pleased, upon this hypothesis, fill every spot of 
the universe with Gods equal with himself. 

Among the other innumerable absurdities of such an 
hypothesis, this stands in the foremost rank,—that God 
eould produce, by generation, an wnderived, and self-ex- 
istent being ; and bestow upon that being, the eternal- 
ly inherent self-possession of infinite perfections equal 
with his own. 

Gross as these absurdities are, they nevertheless con- 
stitute the fundamental basis of modern Orthodoxy ; for 
one of the ablest advocatesof that system of the present 
day, maintains, upon the authority of Bishops Bull and 
Searson, and Dr. Owen, that the true constitution of the 
Godhead, in the Unitrinitarian doctrine, is, that as “ the 
Father is the fountain of the Deity, so he communicates 
the whole of the divine nature ta the Son; and that the 
Father and Son, in conjunction, communicate the same 
to the Holy Spirit.”* By this scheme the Father first 
exists alone, as the one sole possessor of Deity; then 
HE, secondly, produces the Son, into whom he infuses a 
Godhead equal with his own, which, however, he does 
not part with: the Son, being now equal with the Fa- 
ther, joins him, thirdly, in the production and deification 
of the Holy Spirit; and, the three being now equal eo- 
partners in the Godhead, are, both separately and con- 
jointly, each and all the one only supreme God of the 
universe. Thus matters stood until the incarnation of 
the Son; on which occasion it appears another revolu- 
tion in the Godhead took place, by the introduction of 
the manhood of Jesus Christ into it; since which period 
there have been, according to the testimony of “ Ortho- 
doxy,’ four persons in the Godhead. Of these, one 
only possesses the attributes of Deity in, and of, and 
by himself alone; the next two possess them by com- 
munication from him; and the fourth appears to have 
lost his identity by absorption ; but in what proportion 
or manner his essence is swallowed up by, and identified 
with each of the other three, does not exactly appear. 

The preceding sketch, Sir, contains a few of the out- 
lines of that popular scheme of modern “ Orthodoxy,” 
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out of whose pale many suppose there is no salvation to 
be obtained. Its principal characteristics are absardity 
and inconsistency, which demonstrate its origin to be 
not divine, but a purely human invention. It sets out 
with asserting: what it denies, and denying what it as- 
serts: It maintains that there is but one God, who is a 
composition of three Persons or Spirits, each of whom 
it asserts to be the only true G'od, and yet denies the ne- 
cessary result of that assertion, viz. that there are three 
Gods. Taking, however, one of these persons, viz. the 
-second, whom they recognise as the offspring of the 
first person, they, nevertheless, particularly contend for 
the “supreme Godhead” of this second person, in, at 
least, nominal contradistinesion from the first and third. 
But, I ask, what supremacy there can be when all are 
equal? or what distinction where the three are one? or 
how could the offspring wrest the supremacy out of the 
grasp of his progenitors? ‘These are among the hailow- 
ed mysteries of this system, which are too sacred for 
vulgar inspection, and too deep for rational comprehen- 
sion, and, consequently, those questions are unanswer- 
able. 

In this: mystery of the “ Trinity in unity,” we be- 
hold, in one point of view, three nondescript entities, 
of whom I have been told, by a very Orthodox and Re- 
verend champion of the cause, that “they are neither 
spirits, nor persons, nor beings—but appellatives ;"+ but 
who, in conjunction, constitute one all-perfect, self- 
existent and omnipotent being. It must be acknowledged 
that, “the mystery of Orthodoxy” is extremely per- 
plexed, nor can [I succeed in obtaining from any of its 
votaries any satisfactory explanation of even their own 
views of it. The great difficulty is to discover the real 


+ This sapient Theologian was brought from a distance of 30 or 
40 miles, to preach down my doctrines. I came in contact with 
him, after his sermon was preached ; and I drove him into the above 
stated confession, which amounts to this, that what are usually 
termed persons in the Trinity, are really three nonentities ; and the 
Supreme God a composition of those three non-existing appellations, 
He then displayed “ a white feather,” and begged for a respite of the 
debate for 12 hours. On attempting to renew it the next day, he 
shrunk from the contest, and requested I would write him a letter. 
I did so; and it is now 15 months since he received it, but he has 
neyer yet attempted to answer it—and I suppose never will. 
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character of the persons who compose the Godhead : 
their orthodox guardians deny that they are three dis- 
tinct rational beings, being well aware that if they con- 
fessed this, they must then acknowledge that each per- 
son is, in himself, either an imperfect being, or the su- 
preme God. In the former case they could not contrive 
to compose an absolutely perfect God of three imperfect 
beings; and in the latter case they must confess the co- 
existence of three supreme Gods. Here then their 
system iscompletely at fault, they are impaled between 
the horns of an invincible dilemma, and I challenge the 
wisest of them to get out of it. Hence their miserable 
subterfuge of denying that the term person in the tri- 
nity, means a distinct rational being ; but not a man of 
them dares to attempt a definition of this enigmatical 
word person, or give us adescription of it as a component 
part of the Deity. nia 

Jn this state of distress, charity requires that we should 
assist the Orthodox out of their difficulty. Taking them, 
therefore, upon their own ground, let us suppose the 
persons of the Trinity not to be distinct intellectual 
beings, but mere constituent parts of one all-perfect 
being ; can we not in this case imagine them to be some- 
thing between entities and nonentities ?—elementary por- 
tions of Deity—embryo attributes, which, taken singly, 
are unproductive; but when mixed up with correspond- 
ing portions, they will all, in the aggregate, issue in 
Godhead? Thus we may suppose the Father to con- 
tribute his guota of elementary power ; the Son his pro- 
portion of elementary wisdom ; andthe Holy Ghost his 
share of embryo Aoliness ; while the understanding, will, 
and affections are collected from each, like the rays of 
light and heat in the focus of a burning glass, and be- 
eome the common property of all? 

From such a souree, perhaps it might be possible to 
collect, at least in imagination, (and that mode is in 
perfect correspondence with the whole scheme !) a suffi- 
cient quantity of divine attributes to constitute one Su- 
preme Godhead; but still we are ata loss fora God to 
exercise that office! For as we are now acting on be- 
half of the Orthodox, we must, as faithful agents, act in 
perfect unison with the principles of our guides and di- 
rectors ; and as, according to one of their self-contra- 
dictory dogmas, no one person in the Trinity is the true 
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God, so it is certain that no abstract aceumulation of at- 
tributes can constitute an eternally self-existent and per- 
fect being, with whom those attributes should originate, 
and in whom alone they should all reside ; and who con- 
sequently can alone be the true God. It is therefore 
evident that their scheme is destitute of such a God; 
and I confess my fears, that it must remain so; for I 
acknowledge my inability to supply them with one out 
of all the principles with which they have furnished me. 


(re BE CONTINUED.) 


To the Editor of The Bible Christian. 


ON THE TITLES OF CHRIST. 


Sin—There are few arguments to which Trinitarians 
more frequently resort, for the sake of making out a 
case, than that derived from the same titles being as- 
eribed to Godand Christ. They maintain that this cir- 
cumstance proves an identity of nature. This argument 
may be rebutted in many ways; but the following ob- 
servations are submitted for your consideration. They 
have occurred to my own mind; they may have been 
frequently set forth before; but I am not aware that 
they have. Even if they should be familiar to your 
readers, it is not amiss that they should be reiterated. 

It must appear then to every reflecting person, that 
part of the difficulty arises from the poverty of language. 
It could not be completely avoided, without having a 
dialect exclusively appropriated to Divine subjects. 
Such a dialect could not remain exclusive, because we 
have so frequently to. connect the Divine Name—Ope- 
rations—Attributes, &c. with human affairs in our ad- 
dresses to God, that there must be an intermixture and 
a contamination of the Sacred dialect. Besides; such 
a language would not be intelligible unless interpreted 
byt er known words; and thus the combination of 
ideas respecting man and his concerns with the ideas of 
God and his attributes and works, would necessarily en- 
sue. It is in fact impossible that there should be any 
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very large number of terms exclusively appropriated to 
God; and all that can be done, or is necessary to be 
done, is, to annex to any equivocal expressions some 
other terms that will limit the applicability of the whole 
to the Almighty—when there is any necessity for- so 
doing, either from the nature of the subject or the pre- 
vailing errors of the: human mind. It is obvious, how- 
ever, that no such necessity exists, where the speaker 
or writer is satisfied that: the persons to whom he is 
conveying instruction are under no misapprehension as 
to his meaning. This may be indubitably manifested to 
one’ who is teaching viva voce, by the very countenances 
of his audience ; and may be so clear to the writer of a 
letter or book, from what he previously knows of the 
feelings, opinions, and modes of expression prevalent 
among his correspondents; as to admit of no doubt. 
This may be the case at the time when any particular 
work is composed, and may cease to be so some ages 
afterwards. The knowledge of the feelings and senti- 
ments of the persons written to, cannot extend beyond 
that time; nor can those who read at such a distance 
of time have the advantage of knowing, from personal 
acquaintance and intercourse, those sentiments, associa- 
tions, and trains of thought, that would form the most 
valuable of all commentaries upon an author's language, 
particularly. in Kpistolary. writings, which form. so 
large a part of the New Testament. From all this it 
follows, that one generation of readers might find diffi- 
culties and questionable passages, that’ the preceding 
generations would never discern. Nor need we be un- 
easy or concerned at this.. The grand principles which 
we require to know, for the direction of our condrct and 
regulation of our lives, are not only capable of being 
made intelligible to all concerned, but are actually so 
clearly expressed over and over again, that we can not 
fail of understanding them if we wish. | The difficulty 
consists not-in any intellectual -deficienvy ‘or intrinsic 
obscurity, but-in a reluctance of the will to submit abso- 
lutely, and to labour strenuously. 

There is ‘uo Christian, that builds his faith upon a pro- 
per foundation, who will be in any danger of having his 
faith shaken, by any use that sceptics may make of such 
ambiguities: but there is vast and imminent danger to 
Christianity, from an unfounded and pernicious doctrine 
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that is now finding a place among the novelties of the 
day, and is proclaimed as an undoubted and essential 
truth from pulpits in this town. This doctrine main- 
tains the absolute inspiration of EVERY WORD that is in 
our Bibles; of course making the same Spirit dictate 
every word that is in the original of the Scriptures— 
the same mind embodying itself in words—therefore 
precluding all allowance for different associations, for 
occasional discrepancies, or for things hard to be under- 
stood in one writer being rendered more intelligible by 
the phraseology of another. But it is foreign to my 
present purpose to consider this subject in allits extent, 
or to advert to the pulpit illustrations of it—such as 
that Eve thought Cain was the Messiah, and gave him 
his name accordingly, but afterwards found she was 
mistaken, and so forth—an illustration that will per- 
haps puzzle your readers, when they consider that it was 
the Allwise Intelligence that dictated the words to Eve, 
and therefore could hardly be mistaken. 

To return from this digression. It must appear plain 
to every thinking mind, that there must be some un- 
derstanding exercised in interpreting many parts of 
Scripture, where the circumstances of the original writ- 
ers and of those to whom they wrote differed materially 
from the manners, usages, and mental associations of 
those of the present day; but even into this part of the 
subject [I do not wish to go at present. Such instances 
as the following, will bring us more closely to the im- 
mediate object of this letter. 

~The term “ Father’ is applied to God and to our 
earthly parent, without causing the slightest ambiguity 
in the mind of any one. The letters and syllables are 
precisely the same, but the associations so different as 
to make them to all intents and purposes distinct words. 
God only is wise—and yet Paul says, I speak as unto 
wise men, judge ye what I say. Could any one mistake 
Pauls meaning, and make him say that these wise men 
were Gods. Our Saviour declared that there was none 
good but God—excluding himself in the sense in which 
he then took the word: yet Joseph was a good man, and 
Barnabas was a good man ; but Luke does not mean to 
say of either that he was God. th 

It must be evident, indeed, on a moment’s reflexion, 
that the same words’ must often be used in ditfereng 
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senses, and that the context will limit the extent in 
which we ought to apply any particular word or phrase. 
Kven the words King—Lord—God—that are frequently 
used in speaking of the Almighty, are applied to earthly 
potentates; nor did it cause any perplexity as to the 
nature of the Divine Being among the Jews, when they 
found the term God applied to Solomon, to Hezekiah, 
and to “ those to whom the word of God came.” Again, 
God only hath immortality—yet we are to put on im- 
mortality ;:and those who have died before us are now 
immortal. But no one feels any difficulty in discerning 
that the word “ immortality,” applied as part of the very 
essence of the Divine Being, is totally different from 
that immortality that has been brought to light by the 
Gospel, and of which we are heirs. 

It is made an argument for the omniscience of Christ, 
that Peter says to him “ Lord, thou knowest all things, 
thou knowest that I love thee :” but it requires but little 
sense to see that Christ might readily know what Peter 
meant in this assertion by “all things,” without even 
being a superior being, much less the Omniscient God 
himself. In the Book of Revelation, Christ says, ‘‘ All 
the Churches shall know that I am He that searcheth 
the reins and the heart, and I will give to every one ac- 
cording to your works.” And Solomon says of God— 
“Thou, even thou only, knowest the hearts of all the 
children of men.” (Therefore, Christ is God» Omni- 
scient, Surely there cannot be a better instance of weak 
and inconclusive argument. Suppose Solomon not to 
know at the time that God either had given or would 
give to his Son this power of knowing what passed in 
the hearts of men, without the intervention of external 
signs; what would become of this argument? Or, 
suppose that he did know it, on the principle of the ple- 
nary inspiration of every word; why could not God and 
Christ both know the hearts of men without being the same 
identical Being? They might buth have the same 
knowledge, (and, to shorten the discussion, we may add 
Power,) and the one. have it essentially and the other 
have it by derivation.. So that if you merely state the 
fact of both having the same knowledge, you would 
eonsider them both to be the same Person: but, if you 
eame to distinguish the underived Omniscience of the 
one, from the imparted powers of the other, you would 
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find that your conclusion had been exceedingly rash and 
erroneous. The same remark will apply to God and 
Christ both judging the world: a circumstance which 
is fully explained by the Father’s having committed all 
judgment to the Son, and appointing a day in which he 
will judge the world by that man whom he hath ordained. 

The same observations will apply to the word Eter- 
nity and its synonymes. The evidence for this class of 
words being used with very great latitude in the Sacred 
Writings, is so strong as to force Cruden, in his Concor- 
dance, notwithstanding a strong bias that makes him, 
in numerons instances, pervert the plainest language of 
Scripture, to make the following remarks—“ The words 
Eternal, Everlasting, for Ever, are sometimes taken for 
a long time, and are not always to be understood strict- 
ly; for example, it is said, Gen. xvii. 8. <I will give to 
thee and to thy seed, the Jand of Canaan, for an ever- 
lasting possession. And, in chap. xiii. 15. ‘TI will give 
it to thee, and to thy seed for ever ;” that is for a long 
space of time. And, in Gen. xlix. 56. we find everlast- 
ing hills, so called to denote their antiquity, stability, 
and duration; and this-expression is used to show the 
long continuance and durableness of Joseph's blessing. 
God promises a throne to David, and Hternal kingdom, 
a posterity that will never be extinguished ; that is that 
his and his Son’s empire will be of a very long duration, 
2 Sam. vii. 17. 1 Chron. xvii. 14. that it will even be 
Eternal, if here the kingdom of the Messiah be under- 
stood. ‘Thus, thow shalt be our guide from this time even 
for ever, that is during our whole life. And in many 
other places of Scripture, and, in particular, when the 
word forever is applied to the Jewish rites and privi- 
leges, it commonly signifies no more than during the 
standing of that commonwealth, or until the coming of 
the Messiah.—Exodus, xii. 14.17. Num.x. 8.” Thus 
far Cruden. O si sic Omnia. 

But there appears to me to bea very satisfactory 
mode of considering this subject, which has been too 
much neglected. If having the same powers and epi- 
thets attributed to two persons prove their identity—it 
is a much stronger proof of their nonidentity, or of their 
being different individuals, to have something predica- 
ted of the one that cannot, by any means, be attributed 
to the other. For instance, God knoweth the hearts of 
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men, Christ knoweth the hearts of men—therefore, 
they are the same. How much more conclusive is the 
other side of this argument-—God knows the day of 
judgment, Christ was ignorant of it—therefore, they 
are not the same. Christ might know many things that 
God knows, as we aH know something that God knows, 
without being himself the Omniscient; but if he were 
that Omniscient Being himself, he could not possibly 
be ignorant of what that Being knows. In short, the 
Almighty God and his Son could not be identical with- 
out having every assertion equally applicable to the one 
as to the other. [will now give a few examples, to 
make my meaning more clear. 

Christ is called the last Adam. God cannot be so 
called: Nor can it.be said of him, as of Jesus Christ the 
righteous, that he is an advocate with the Father. Christ 
is begotten of the Father—the Eternal God is not be- 
gotten of the Father. God could never be called, as 
Jesus Christ is, an Apostle—a High Priest—the Be- 
ginning of the Creation of God—the Brightness of the 
Father's Glory, the express image of his person. Who 
would ever assert of God, that he was the first-begotten 
of the dead—the first fruits of them that sleep—the 
faithful witness—who liveth and was dead. Christ is 
eur Passover—can we say that God is our Passover? 
Jesus increased in wisdom and in stature and in favour 
with God and man—would it not be blasphemy to sub- 
stitute God for Jesus in this sentence? Yet, on the 
reputed Orthodox hypothesis, there should be no absur- 
dity or impropriety in it—for God only eould be our 
Saviour in his own person, according to them; and Je- 
sus had his name given to him because he was to save 
the people from their sins. 


I remain, &c. 


V. D. M. 


January 18, 1831. 
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PERSECUTION FOR CONSCIENCE SAKE, 


THe cause of religious toleratioa, or, as it has been 
more properly called, the universal right of conscience, 
is the cause of truth, virtue, and Christianity—where 
these have expanded and illuminated the mind, it: has 
been cherished and maintained; nor does it require any 
minute metaphysical argnment to show why this should 
be. He who,has studied the nature of the human mind, 
and obseryed.the influence of .education in forming the 
intellectual habits and. religious,tenets of mankind, must 
glow with charity for the heterodoxy of his brother.— 
Giving to the word education its true and extensive sig- 
nification, comprehending under itall that relates to our 
instruction, it will be evident that no two individuals 
receive. the same education—for each individual has, for 
his preceptors, the particular form of government under 
which he lives, the friends with whom he associates, the 
books which. he reads, all the trivial and frequently un- 
observed circumstances which, every day occar to him, 
aud which, to, include them under a general term, we 
may call chance. To take an illustration from the phy- 
sical world—who can doubt that the tears of Veturia, 
by prevailing over Coriolanus, established the empire of 
Rome, when ready to sink under the power of the Vol- 
sci, and, occasioned, that long train of victories which 
so completely changed the face of the world. In the same 
manner, in, the moral world, character isformed hy acct- 
dents. Inthe same moment when the peaceful soul of New-, 
ton was employed by no business.and agitated by no pos- 
session, happening to,resthimself under an apple tree, one 
of the apples hy chance fell from abranchand gave the phi- 
Josopher the first ideaof his system of gravitation. It 
was aninquiryof oneof the gardeners in Florence, when 
working the, pumps,, that, piquing the vanity of. Galileo, 
led him to the discovery of the weight of air. “ How 
many great minds,” observes the acute Helvetius, “are 
eonfounded among the people of moderate capacities for 
want of acertain tranquillity of soul—the question of 
a gardener or, the fall.of. anapple.” .When we consider 
the influence of accidents. then in forming our moral 
character; and, we may fairly presume, in forming our 
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religious character: When we remember that so power- 
fully do circumstances operate, even in our interpreta- 
tion of the Book of Life, that the tenets of most men 
are inherited as a legacy from their fathers, or fashioned 
according to the belief of their friends, should we not, 
as far as political and social convenience will permit, 
extend the hand of fellowship and brotherly love to 
those most readily opposed to us in their sentiments— 
and since truth is thus exposed to the “whips and 
scorns’ of chance, should we not hold it as a maxim, 
that the public are under obligations to every man of 
every party who lays before them and even presses on 
them, whatever he holds to, be useful, true, and impor- 
tant, provided he does it with temper and charity to- 
wards those who differ from him? We believe we are 
correct in stating, that it is the opinion of no Unitarian 
of the present day, that a belief in his doctrines is ne- 
cessary to salvation. If this were the creed of any of 
them, we should not hesitate to call him a brgot ; but 
they all appear firmly and sincerely to believe that their 
opinions are highly favourable to virtue and true reli- 
gion, and that therefore they do service to mankind by 
labouring to propagate them by every moral and peace- 
able method. With such convictions, indeed, could they 
or any other denomination of Christians acquit them- 
selves to their ownconsciences, were they guilty of sitting 
down and indolently, not to say criminally, stifling with- 
in their own hearts what they deem beneficial to truth. 
A Unitarian persuaded of the truth and importance of 
his creed, might justify himself hy the example of Christ 
and his Apostles, for propagating it by every fair and 
dispassionate argument in his power, regardless of the 
heat and acrimony of his opponents: that gracious 
teacher and his first disciples persevered calmly but re- 
solutely to publish their doctrines, though they knew 
that the immediate consequence would not be peace but 
asword. We might hope, however, that in these days 
no sword, either public or private, would be raised 
against any class of Christians, or even Heathens, who 
teach their tenets, however erroneous, with the temper, 
spirit, and conviction of truth. That the age in which 
we live is not altogether undisgraced by religious per- 
secution, we know from recent incidents even in onrown 
country ; but yet we hope that the blessed sun of Chris- 
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tianity has not been shining for upwards of eighteen 
hundred years, so much in vain, as that any consider- 
able part of Christendom should yet be enveloped in so 
gross darkness as not to see that whatever doctrines may 
be true, heat and acrimony are manifestly false, and that 
how much soeyver, a man may believe, he cannot possibly, 
without laying aside all bitterness, wrath, and persecu- 
tion for conscience sake, be a legitimate disciple of Jesus, 

These few observations we have been. induced to 
make, not with a view of defending the denets of any 
sect, but from a desire to serve all sects: The circum- 
stances and complexion of the times, marked with some 
stains (though we trust the disposition is only local and 
confined,) do no honour to the nobleman who, in the 
darkness of his ignorance, has been the perpetrator ; nor 
to those, who, in the weakness or the wickedness ot 
their empty pens, their narrow jealonsies and their in- 
flammatory alarms, have been the fomentors of a dis- 
graceful outrage on the right of private judgment. These 
circumstances seem to indicate that the principles of 
universal toleration are not so thoroughly understood 
nor so widely spread, as they ought to be, among ali 


who bear the name of Christians. Homo. 
LETTERS 
TO THE PRESBYTERIANS OF IRELAND. 
No. T. : 
BRETHREN, 


{ take the liberty of addressing you, upon subjects 
deeply affecting your interests and privileges, as men 
andas Christians. I ama plain man, and J shall write 
plainly ; I am a Christian, and 1 shall endeavour to 
maintain a temper and spirit “ worthy of that high vo- 
eation wherewith I am called.’ In times of great po- 
pular excitement, and during the violent. conflicts of 
parties, when my principles were calumniated, when the 
friends of my heart experienced the most relentless per- 


-secution, and when the dearest rights of Presbyterians 


were audaciously trodden down by a dominant faction 
in the Synod of Ulster, I acknowledge, that I felt as 
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keenly, and perhaps expressed myself as warmly, as 
any of my injured brethren. Now, however, when the 
calm hath come after the tempest, I am enabled “ to 
possess my soul in patience ;” and I most earnestly de- 
sire, to direct your attention, in the spirit of the Gospel, 
to several considerations, of no ordinary importance. 
In looking -seriously at the Presbyterians of Ireland, 
at this moment, it is evident, that they may be divided 
into several classes—viz. Those who have manfully cast 
off the trammels of human authority in matters of faith, 
and determined, -at all hazards, to “stand fast in the li- 
berty wherewith Christ hath made us free ;’—those who, 
in their hearts, enitrely disapprove of the intolerant en- 
actments of the Synod. of Ulster, and utterly disbelieve 
the gloomy. system of Calvinism, whilst, for worldly in- 
terest or: convenience, from lukewarmness or timidity, 
they continueto wear “the yoke of bondage ;"—and those 
who honestly adhere to the Presbyterian Bodies, in 
which the suflicieney of Scriptare and the right of pri- 
vate judgment are practically denied, whilst the doors of 
admission to the Church are opened and closed, accord- 
ing to the mere will and humour of a few fallible and 
sinful men. To each of these three great classes of Pres- 
byterians, I shall address myself, in regular order. 
In the first place, I turn, with the most cordial affec- 
“tion, to you, my Brethren, who have nobly rejected the 
authority of man in those things which belong to your 
eternal interests, and have firmly resolved never to be 
“ entangled with the yoke of bondage.” © Christian Con- 
fessors! I honour your fortitude, your integrity, your 
disinterestedness! ‘I know well, the fearful odds against 
which you had to contend. It was not merely the fury 
of the ignorant and fanatical multitude that was directed 
against. you, by the foulest misrepresentations of your 
opinions ; the influence of fashion, the baseness of syco- 
phancy, the certainty of temporal loss, and the frowns 
of earthly power, all conspired to seduce you from the 
onward path of duty. Many of you, besides, had to 
struggle with other and more distressing difficulties. 
Young Ministers whom you had baptized, educated, 
ordained—men who were indebted to you for their pub- 
lie. stations and public characters—-men whom you had 
been mainly instrumental in raising to the very emi- 
nences whence they hurled their envenomed darts at 
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you—yes, even such turned upon you with the fabled 
ingratitude of the viper, and stung the very hands that 
had warmed them into life. Others again, less infamous 
but scarcely less culpable, who had, for years, enjoyed 
the hospitalities of your humble roofs, participated in 
the confidence of your dearest social affections, joined in 
your domestic devotions, and, well knowing your opi- 
nions, mingled with you in the most sacred public ordi- 
nances of religion, suddenly became your bitterest per- 
secutors, so that each of you might say, ‘“‘ mine own fa- 
miliar friend hath lifted up his heel against me,” be- 
cause you would not stain your consciences by the awful 
guilt of falsehood and hypocrisy! When the cup which 
you had to drink was not rendered. sufficiently bitter by 
the wormwood of sectarian hatred, the gall of political 
rancour was infused into the draught; and, whilst you 
were jeopardizing every earthly interest “ to maintain a 
good conscience,” you were foully and falsely represent- 
ed as being equally enemies to Divine Truth, and to 
the constitution of your country! . In addition to all 
these plans for effecting your ruin, hired and secret emis- 
saries were sent into the houses of your people to mis- 
represent your doctrines, defamatory publications were 
industriously circulated, public preachings were institu- 
ted in your congregations to keep.alive the flames of dis- 
cord; and, whenever a landlord could be roused, by 
falsehood and trickery, to harass and persecute y ou, or a pet- 
ty agent enlisted against you, or the arm of the civil law 
raised for your destruction, these temporal penalties were 
exultingly superadded to the anathemas of Orthodoxy. 
To those of you who were in comparatively easy cireum- 
stances, surrounded by a united and enlightened people, 
cheered by the countenance of the wise and good, and 
not exposed to serious worldly privatious, less honour 
is due; but I want language to express my respect and 
admiration, when I tarn to Wm. Porter, who nobly sa- 
crificed to truth and honesty the ¢hird part of a scanty 
income—to Thos. Alexander, Alex. Montgomery, and 
Wm. Glendy, who, under the most adverse and trying 
eircumstances, “ weathered the storm” of a most unprin- 
eipled and heartless politico-religious persecution—to 
Robt. Campbell, many of whose hearers have been com- 
pelled, by the terror of an audacious landlord, to desert 
their beloved pastor, who is about to be driven from his 
B3 
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peaceful home by an act of legal oppression—to Samuel 
Arnold, of Warrenpoint, the amiable victim of depraved 
evangelicism and local tyranny—and to John Watson, 
of Greyabbey, who is well known to my readers as 
equally possessing the unyielding fortitude and gentle 
spirit of a’Christian martyr! Ye venerable Christian 
Ministers! ye excellent and irreproachable men! whilst 
my heart swells with indignation in contemplating the 
unmerited indignities to which you have been exposed, 
and bleeds over the sorrows and privations of your esti- 
mable families, I glory in participating common prinei- 
ples with men whom no intimidation could daunt, no 
privation could appal, and no temporal convenience se- 
duce from the open path of integrity. Viewed in con- 
trast with your ungrateful and ungenerous persecutors, 
although your brows be traced with untimely furrows, 
and your heads whitened with untimely snows, how ho- 
nourable, how manly do you appear! Yet, when I think 
of the fiery trials through which you have passed, and 
of the dangers by which some of you are still surrounded, 
I bless God, that my own integrity was not exposed to 
the same ordeal; and I rather wonder, that so man 
passed through the ‘ fiery furnace” unconsumed, than 
feel surprise, that many others did not subject themselves 
to the same appalling sufferings. Whilst, however, I 
honour you faithfal Ministers of the Gospel, I praise 
even more, many of the kind-hearted people who cheered 
and supported you in your virtuous struggles. In spite 
of all the disingenuous arts which were practised to mis- 
lead their minds, to awaken their prejudices, to enlist 
their passions, to flatter their vanity, to gratify their 
pride, and to terrify them by the unmanly threats of 
agentsand landlords, “ they have formed a wall of defence 
around you,” within which you have enjoyed security, 
if not repose. To the uncompromising fidelity of these 
truly Christian men, you owe it, this day, that you are 
not houseless wanderers upon a cold and cheerless 
world. Had you been left unprotected, to “the tender 
mercies” of the leaders amongst your Synodizal breth- 
ren, you have had incontestable proofs, that you would 
have been driven, both from your pulpits and your 
houses, as awfal examples to deter others from disput- 
ing the infallible authority of the Church! To the ge- 
nerous friends that rallied around you in the hour of 
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peril, you owe a debt of affection which, I am confident, 
you will honourably discharge by unwearied exertions 
for their interest and edification. They are tried men, 
tested men—“ jewels of great price,” whom you ought 
to wear “ in your heart of hearts.” I know the strong 
temptations to which many of them, especially in the 
congregation of Templepatrick, have been exposed ; and 
too much praise cannot be given to those intrepid men, 
who placed all their temporal interests in jeopardy, ra- 
ther than turn traitors to their principles of Truth, and 
the eause. of Christian Liberty. Some few, indeed, 
*< have ceased to walk with you.” This is no matter of 
surprise ; and, save on their own account, it is no mat- 
ter of regret. The Blessed Founder of our Holy Reli- 
gion had lukewarm, selfish adherents, “ who walked no 
more with him,” when he announced that his followers 
would be exposed to sufferings, and declared that “ his 
kingdom was not of this world.” There have always 
been too many nominal Christians to illustrate the Pa- 
rable of the Sower—men “ having no root in themselves, 
and so enduring but for atime: afterwards, when afflic- 
tion or persecution ariseth for the word’s sake, immediately 
they are offended.” The loss of such men is real gain : 
faithless followers are more to be dreaded than open 
enemies: ‘“ the chaff is now separated from the wheat :” 
you know the steady friends upon whom you can rely. 
With a very few exceptions, you are still surrounded 
by all that was enlightened in understanding, amiable 
in disposition, and irreproachable in life, amongst your 
people. In“general, you have been deserted only by 
the refuse of your flocks—the very dregs of a political 
faction, the ignorant, the timid, and the worthless. This 
is a notorious and indisputable fact. Some temporal 
emolument you have.Jost, a few deceived and worthy 
men may have separated from your communion, and 
many of you are still exposed to the vengeance of tem- 
poral power. These things are to be deplored; but, 
you enjoy many countervailing advantages. The influ- 
ence of clerical trickery and delusion has passed away ; 
the wild clamour of ignorant and misguided multitudes 
has almost ceased; your principles, both on the subject 
of doctrine and church government, are now geuerally 
understood and duly appreciated; the faith which you 
have “ built upon the sure foundation of the Prophets, 
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the Saviour, and the Apostles,”,may be still branded as 
Arianism and Heresy,—but the spell of these magic ca- 
lumnies of Orthodoxy is broken; and the people are 
rapidly discovering, that these doctrines, at the bare 
mention of which they were accustomed to shudder as 
heretical, are, in reality, the great doctrines of the 
Bisie; and that those men whom they were taught to 
abhor as “ enemies of Christ,” are, in fact, the boldest 
and firmest defenders of his honour and his cause ! 
It is ever thus, that the beneficent Previdence of God 
“ causeth the wrath of man to praise Him.” Short- 
sighted and deluded mortals spread snares for the feet 
of their brethren; and they usually exult for a season 
in beholding that some are entangled; but, in the end, 
they are caught in their own meshes, as Haman was 
hanged upon the very gallows which he had inhumanly 
erected for the unjust execution of Mordecai, the Jew. 
No man can read the history of the world or of the 
Church, without tracing every-where the blessed, over- 
ruling Providence of Heaven. The cruelty and madness 
of tyranny have led to the regeneration of nations, and 
“the blood of the martyrs has hecome the seed of the 
Church.” Seldom has the gracious Providence of God 
been more strikingly illustrated, than in the progress of 
_ events connected with Presbyterianism in this country, 
during the last three years. For many years preced- 
ing, 2 fatal lethargy and spurious liberality had paralyzed 
the friends of Gospel truth and charity; and “ whilst they 
slept, an enemy came, unawares, and sowed tares amongst 
the wheat.”. The weeds which “ choked the good seed,” 
remained unobserved or unremoved ; and the enemy be- 
gan to imagine that, by one daring effort, he might be- 
come undisputed master of the whole land. The attempt 
was made, and seemed almost crowned with success, 
when the husbandmanawoke from his slumbers, collected 
all his virtuous energies, and repelled the audacious in- 
vader of his property and his rights. The faet is noto- 
rious: three years ago, Calvinism and misnamed evan- 
gelicism had well nigh overshadowed and destroyed 
rational and genuine Christianity amongst the Presby- 
terians of Ulster; but, under the blessing of Heaven, 
the presumptuous efforts of the majority of the General 
Synod to annihilate all freedom of thought and utter- 
ance, have re-animated the friends, and given an irresis- 
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tible impulse to the cause of truth. I feel as deep.a 
persuasion as I do of my own existence, that anti-Trivi- 
tarians and anti-Calvinists, thoroughly acquainted with 
the grounds of their opinions and able to defend them, 
have increased twenty fold in Ulster during the last three 
years. The spirit of inquiry is abroad; men are no 
longer terrified by names ; they freely read “ The Bible, 
Christian” and other works prohibited by the Index Ex- 
purgatorins of Orthodoxy; the scales of prejudice have 
dropped from their eyes, and they are beginning to see 
the dawn of a glorious day, even in those portions of the 
Province where the polar winter of Calvinism longest 
brooded in uninterrupted darkness. The progress of a 
cheering and benignant Theology is equally evident in 
the southern portions of this Island. By the zealous 
and enlightened labours, the virtuous and christian lives 
of Drummond and Armstrong, Huttoa and Martineau, 
in Dublin, Unitarianism is steadily moving onward with 
all its happy train of charities and virtues. Many men 
of the highest talents and most respectable. stations, 
have withdrawn from the Athanasian worship of, the 
Bstablished Church and attached themselves to the Cua- 
gregation of Strand-street, where they now adore “the 
God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ—the onuy 
TRUE Gop.” fn Cork, Bandon, and many other places, 
there is a zeal, especially amongst the laity, commensu- 
rate with the holiness of their cause, and a success, pro- 
portioned to their zeal. 

Can we, brethren, behold these things—can we look 
back upon the ordeal through which many of us have 
passed, the generous sympathy and support which we 
have experienced, the clouds of prejudice that have 
rolled away, the blessed light that is rapidly spreading 
over our native land, the signal discomfiture of those 
plans which were laid for our destruction, the affee- 
tionate co-operation established amongst ourselves, and 
the disinterested kindness exercised towards us. by 
others—can we contemplate these things without be- 
holding the merciful providence of God, and prostrating 
eur spirits before Him, with unbounded gratitude and 
love? The gracious dispensations, however, of which 
we have experienced the kindness, ought not merely to 
eall forth our gratitude, but also to awaken deep and 
serious reflection with regard to the duties demauded 
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by the stations which we occupy, and the blessings 
which we have received. Wonderfully sustained by the 
goodness of God and the kindness of man, standing erect 
in the firm attitude of freemen, with the vile fetters 
which were forged to enslave us lying broken at our 
feet, what should be our conduct? Ought we to fold 
our arms in sloth, to lay ourselves down upon the couch 
of indifference, to be satisfied that “ we have fought the 
good fight,” and to imagine that “ we have finished our 
course ?” No, brethren, no. Our lukewarm security 
formerly induced us to slumber upon the brink of a 
precipice ; and, should we relapse into our heedless 
folly, after the warning we have received, our disgrace 
and our criminality will be augmented one hundred fold. 
Though our opponents have recoiled discomfited from 
the conflict, they are still powerful in their “ locust mul- 
titudes,” and their practised leaders. ‘They are, more- 
over, mortified by defeat, and burn to recover their Jost 
renown. The faults of rashness which they committed 
through an audacious confidence in their own strength 
and our weakness, have taught them lessons of caution ; 
and, we may rest assured, that, if we become relaxed in 
our vigilance and discipline, we shall be fatally surprised. 
We now occupy the vantage ground of high principle, 
unblemished character, and public sympathy: our forces 
have increased, aud are increasing : even in the enemy’s 
camp and country we have many friends: and our watch- 
word ought therefore to be—“ onward, onward, in the 
good cause!”’ The events of the world beckon us to 
advance. “ The lines of knowledge are gone forth over 
the earth ; and the spirit of Liberty is moving over the 
face of the nations.” Enlightened and liberal views, 
upon all subjects, are rolling forward with accelerated 
speed in our native isles: ecclesiastical and civil despot- 
ism, over all the world, are trembling amidst their crazy 
and tottering bulwarks. If ever there was a combina- 
tion of time and circumstances to inspire confidence and 
animate exertion, we enjoy its advantages at the pre- 
sent conjuncture. Nothing is wanting to secure success, 
but devoted zeal, uncompromising candour, and perse- 
vering energy. “The fields are white unto the harvest,” 
and if “the labourers be few,” they are bound to exer- 
eise the greater diligence to compensate for their defi- 
ciency of numbers. It is a strange, though not an un- 
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accountable fact, that the advocates of gloomy, myste- 
rious, and incomprehensible dogmas—the supporters of 
irrational and revolting systems—are always more zeal- 
ous and more laborious, thau those who entertain cheer- 
ing and rational views of Divine Truth. The Scribes 
and Pharisees, of old, “encompassed sea and land to 
make one proselyte,” though they “ made him tenfold 
more the child of Satan than before ;” and their fol- 
lowers, in all ages, have closely imitated their example. 
It is a melancholy fact, that ‘ the children of this world 
are wiser in their generation than the children of light,” 
that “ the feet of men are swift to do evil but slow to 
do good,” and that the sower of dissension is more 
zealous than the maker of peace! Brethren, these 
things ought not to be: the holiest cause demands the 
highest exertion ; and those who feel that their prinei- 
ples are based upon the foundation of everlasting truth, 
cannot, without the deepest criminality, be indifferent 
to their dissemination. I therefore most earnestly, af- 
fectionately, and respectfully call upon the Ministers of 
the Synod of Munster, the Presbytery of Antrim, and 
the Remonstrant Synod of Ulster, to persevere in the 
good work which they have for some years so success- 
fully prosecuted; “ to be instant in season and ont of 
season; to rebuke and exhort with all long-suffering 
and doctrine ;”’ to imbue the minds of the young with 
the sacred principles of truth and charity ; to preach 
boldly “the whole counsel of God;” to teach their 
people in the friendly intercourse of the domestic circle ; 
and to labour, individually and conjointly, for the exten- 
sion of those opinions which they sincerely believe to be 
founded upon the immutable word of God. More es- 
pecially I invoke the Zazty of these three untrammelled 
Churches, to aid, encourage, and cheer the labours of 
their Ministers. Without your countenance, co-ope- 
ration, and liberality, my lay brethren, your Pastors can 
accomplish no great or paramount objects of usefulness. 
Hitherto, your exertions merit the highest commenda-. 
tion. You have generously, nobly come forward to 
cheer by your sympathy, and sustain by your munifi- 
cence, every injured and persecuted Minister. You 
have attended meetings, you have encouraged publica- 
tions, and you have laid the solid foundations of a Funp 
for the perpetual protection of the Rights of Conscience, 
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atid dissemination of Religious Truth! I freely confess, 
that your generous and disinterested labours have hither- 
to exceeded my most sanguine expectations: every call 
upon your liberality has been answered with the most 
gratifying promptitude and kindness; and many plans 
of disinterested and remarkable munificence have been 
suggested and executed exelusively by yourselves. In 
looking forward to the future, I have many hopes, and 
but one fear: my hopes rest upon your characters and 
principles; my sole fear arises from that weakness of 
human nature, which too generally leads men to relax 
their exertions evén in the holiest cause. With perse- 
verance and the blessing of Providence, ‘all necessary 
goods are attainable: without perseverance, no substan- 
tial advantage can be secured. I do not doubt your 
principles, I do not suspect your earnestness in the cause 
of Christian liberty ; I only fear, that from the infirmity 
of man, your zeal may decline, as the interesting circum- 
stances which awakened it, roll away into the distance 
of years. 

To this diminution. of exertion, both Ministers and 
people are equally exposed. It will be the part of wis- 
dom, therefore, to devise means for counteracting this 
natural tendency of human nature, and to establish cer- 
tain permanent principles, of steady and vigorous ac- 
tion, independent of particular causes of excitement. 
To some of these means, [ shall hereafter advert; but, 
at present, I cannot avoid recommending, with all the 
earnestness in my power, the immediate establishment 
of Congregational, or District Libraries. Jgnorance is 
the strong-hold, both of error and fanaticism: “ for lack 
of knowledge,” saith the Prophet, “ my people are de- 
stroyed.” So long as the people are uninstructed with 
regard to the great doctrines of the Bible, they will take 
their faith from Creeds and Cutechisms, and be the easy 
prey of every knave or fanatic: but, give them know- 
ledge, and they will think for themselves, and cease to 
“be carried about by every wind of doctrine.” The 
darkness of ignorance has perpetuated the mysterious 
influence of Calvinistic Theology, as the darkness of 
night infuses terrors into weak understandings: with 
the return of day, the fears of the most timid completely 
vanish, and under the enlivening beams of Christian 
knowledge, the gloomy clouds of Calvinism would soon 
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be dispelled from the earth. Such Libraries as I pro- 
pose, would not consist merely of Books enforcing the 
peculiar tenets of Unitarianism : ‘3 would be acting 
upon the contracted and soul-debasiu. plan adopted by 
the Calvinists, whose Libraries are only caleulated to 
confirm prejudices, and not to augment knowledge. [ 
would pat into Christian Libraries the most eminent 
Commentators of all sects, the standard Coatroversial 
Writings of all parties, and books of solid information, 
connected with the peculiar views of no party. To these 
{ would add valaable works on general subjects, having 
no relation whatever to Theology; and, by such means, 
{ would prepare men to form therr own opinions. With 
regard to the result, I should have no apprehension, 
The Trinitarian and Calvinist may fear to have the veil 
removed from Ais mysteries : the Unitarian is satisfied, 
that the most extensive investigation and comparison 
will only lead to the more certain adoption of Divine 
Truth. Those whose passions and intesests are enlisted 
on the side of a party or a system, naturally decry the 
exercise of reason, and the extension of knowledge: 
those who helieve that Truth is “the jewel of great 
price,” search for it diligently wherever it is to be found. 
These hints, I respectfully submit’ to the consideration 
of my Brethren; and especially to the affluent laity con- 
nected with the liberal Presbyterians. A few Pounds, | 
which could be easily spared, and which would afford 
more solid satisfaction than Thousands hoarded up, or 
expended on vanity, would lay the permanent foundation 
of a Library devoted to the extension of religious know- 
Jedge, and the advancement of social peace. In my 
next, I shall addcess the ¢emporizing Presbyterians of 
freland—a class unhappily too numereus in the present 
age. 
Believe me to be, Brethren, 
Your faithful friend, 
CHRISTIANUS, 
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SOCIETY OF FRIENDS. 


To the Editors of ‘the Bible Christian. 


Unver the head “ Unitarianism in America,” I ob- 
serve, in your last publication, a statement relative to 
the “ Society of Friends” in that quarter of the globe, 
in which nine-tenths of them are represented as being 
Unitarians, which, from authentic information in my 
possession, I am, most unequivocally, enabled to deny. 
Those who have embraced Unitarian opinions are de- 
signated “ Hickites,” and, in the aggregate, comprise but 
a small proportion, in pointof numbers, compared with 
those who are denominated “ Orthodox Friends,’ and 
who adhere to the principles professed by our Society 
frem the earliest period of its existence down to the 
present day; so that if the numbers, as stated by you, 
were reversed, it would be much nearer the truth. 

-You, no doubt, conceived your statement to be cor- 
rect when you published it; this I do not call in question ; 
yet I trust you will have no objection to afford me an 
opportunity, in your next number, of thus contradicting 
an assertion which I fully believe to be so much at va- 
riance with the true state of the case, and oblige 


A FRIEND. 
Belfast, 12th Mo. 27th, 1830. 


This is the Letter which came too late for last month's 
publication. Before speaking of the matter of fact, we 
would, with all respect, inform our “ Friend,” that he is 
in error as to the principles of his Society from the 
earliest times ; and the authority for saying so is no less 
than WitttaM PENN, a man deserving of the highest 
respect on every account, but more particulary so when 
speaking of the Friends in America. The work to 
which we refer is, ‘“‘ The Sanpy FouNDATION SHAKEN ; 
or, those so generally believed and applauded Doctrines’ 
of, One God subsisting in three distinct and separate 
Persons ; the impossibility of God’s pardoning sinners 
without a plenary satisfaction ; and the Justification of 
impure Persons by imputative righteousness, refuted 
from the authority of Scripture Testimonies and Right 
Reason: by William Penn, a Builder on that foundation’ 
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which cannot be moved.” The following extract is very 
explicit on the principles maintained by the Friends or 
Quakers of that day :— 


“ But that which most of all deserves a lamentation is, that Pro- 
testants, whose better arguments have confuted the plea of such as 
made tradition and men’s prescriptions unquestionable in circum- 
stantials, should, themselves, by print and practice, so openly declare 
and contend for its authority in essentials; as must be obvious to 
any that observe their zealous anathemas against whosoever refuse 
a compliance with them in doctrines manifestly bottomed upon men’s 
nice inventions. This is the right state of the controversy that is 
maintained by us (contemptibly called Quakers,) against the world, 
and the undoubted reason of our severe treatment at its hands; the 
end of God Almighty’s raising us, being for no other purpose than 
to declare that which our eyes have seen, our ears heard, and which 
our hands have handled of the Eternal Word, in opposition to the 
private upinions, conjectures, and interpretations of men concerning 
God and religion, that all people might be thereby reduced to faith 
in, and obedience to the universal Grace which brings salvation ; 
which, as it only can restore sound judgment concerning God, and 
effect redemption from iniquity, so its being relinquished by men 
was the very ground both of their division in judgment and cor- 
ruption in manners.” 

After giving the history of his writing the tract, he 
thus proceeds :— 

““ What remains is to inform the reader, that, with great brevity, 
I have discussed and endeavoured a total enervation of those cardi-= 
nal points and chief doctrines, so firmly believed and continually: 
imposed for articles of Christian Faith:—1l. The Trinity of sepa- 
rate persons, in the Unity of Essence. 2. God's. incapacity to for- 
give without the fullest satisfaction paid to him by another. 3. A 
justification of impure persons from an imputative righteousness.— 
Which principles, let me tell thee, reader, are not more repugnant 
to Scripture, reason, and soul’s-security, than most destructive to 
God’s honour, in his unity, mercy, and purity. 

_© Therefore, I beseech thee to exterminate passion from her pre. 
dominancy, in the perusal of this discourse since it was writ in 
love to thee; that, whilst it is thy desire to know, love, and fear 
God Almighty, above men’s precepts, thou may’st not miss so good 
an end by the blind embraces of tradition for truth. But in the 
nobility of a true Berean, search and enquire ; letting the good old 
verity, not a pretended antiquity, (whilst a mere novelty,) and so- 
lid reason, not an over-fond credulity sway the balance of thy judg- 
ment, that both stability and certainty may accompany thy deter- 
minations.— Farewell.” 

‘The foregoing extracts are from the Preface: the 
following is from the Tract itself—After quoting some 
of the strong and explicit declarations of the Unity of 


God in both Covenants, he proceeds :-— 
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“From all which I shall lay down this one assertion, that the 
testimonies of Scripture, both under the law, and since the Gospel 
dispensation, declare one to be God, and God to be One, on which I 
shall raise this argument: If God, as the Scriptures testify, hath never 
been declared or believed, bat as the Holy One, then will it follow that 
God is not a Holy Three, nor doth subsist in three distinct and sepa- 
rate Holy ones; but the forecited Scriptures undeniably prove 
that one is God, and God only is that Holy one; therefore, he can- 
not be divided into, or subsist in an Holy Three, or Three distinct 
and separate Holy Ones, Neither can this receive the least preju- 
dice from that frequent but impertinent distinction, that he is One 
in substance, but Three in persons or subsistences ; since God was 
not declared or believed in completely, or without his subsistences ; 
nor did he require homage from his creatures as an incomplete or 
abstracted being, but as God the Holy One, for so, He should be 
manifested and worshipped without that which was absolutely ne~ 
cessary to himself :—so that either the testimonies of the afore-men- 
tioned Scriptures are to be believed concerning God, that he is en- 
tirely and completely, not abstractly and distinctly, the Holy One, 
or else their authority to be denied by these Tvinitarians, and, on 
the contrary, if they pretend to credit those holy testimonies, they 
must necessarily conclude their kind of Trinity a fiction.’” 


We have to remark farther, that it appears from this 
Tract, that Geo. Whitehead perfectly coincided in these 
sentiments, and publicly maintained them against a fa- 
natical fellow of the name of Thos. Vincent. Now this 
same Geo. Whitehead was one of thirty-oue “ primitive 
Friends,” that, in the year 1693, signed a paper, which 
was presented to Parliament, in which it was declared : 

“]. That Jesus of Nazareth, who was born of the Virgin Mary, 
is the true Messiah, the very Christ, the Son of the Living God, to 
whom all the Prophets gave witness: and that we do highly value 
his death, snfferings, works, offices, and merits, for the redemption 
of mankind, together with his laws, doctrine, and ministry.— 
2. That this very Christ of God, who is the Lamb of God that 
taketh away the sins of the world, was slain, was dead, and is alive, 
and lives for ever in his divine glory, dominion, and power, with 
the Father. And we know of no other doctrine or principle preach= 
ed, maintained, or ever received among or by us, since we were a 
people, contrary to the aforesaid.” 

Our Friend seems ambitious of putting in his claim 
to an alliance with the Orthodox; but Iam afraid it is 
all to no purpose. The Society of Friends cannot pro- 
nounce the Shibboleth of the party. They cannot ery 
“Trinity” either according the Westminster Confession 
of Faith or the Athanusian Creed; and they are diame- 
trically opposed to the self-constituted Orthodox, in all, 
the other doctrinal points on which Christian duty se 
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much depends. We could quote William Penn directly 
for this assertion also, bnt for variety we shall use alate 
demi-ofticial American statement of the Doctrine of the 
Society of Friends, by Elisha Bates: from which it 
appears that they deny the Doctrine of Original Sin. 


* But we deny the doctrine of ‘ original sin ;’ and cannot suppose 
that sin is imputed to infants, (till they actually commit it;) for 
this obvious reason; that ‘they are by nature children of wrath, 
who walk according to the prince of the power of the air, the spirit 
that now worketh in the hearts of the children of disobedience ; 
here the apostle gives their evil walking, (and not any thing that had 
been committed by Adam,) as the reason of their being children of 
wrath. And this is suitable to the whole strain of the Gospel, 
where no man is threatened or judged, for what iniquity he hath 
not wrought.”—( Vide Barelay’s Apo!. Prop. 4.) 

“ Thus, we conceive it contrary to the attributes of the Almighty, 
his mercy, and his justice, to charge any of his creatures with guilt, 
for offences in which they had no agency, It is even contrary to 
the simplest principles of right and wrong, which we consider bind- 
ing on men; and we dare not charge the Divine Character, with 
being thus far below that standard of justice, which is set up for 
human actions.” 


They deny arbitrary decrees—Hlection and Repro- 
bation—and maintain the Universality of Divine Grace. 


“ We believe that salvation, through Jesus Christ, is freely offered 
to all men. The Gospel is emphatically good tidings of great joy 
embracing all people in its blessed operation. For, ‘as by one man 
sin entered inlo the world, and death by sin, and so death passed 
upon all men ;’ Rom. y. 12, so all men stood (or stand) in need of 
a Saviour. And as the disease, or ‘death,’ reached to all men, so 
the remedy, which was provided, reached also unto all. ‘To this 
the Scriptures bear ample testimony, in divers places. or they 
expressly declare, that, ‘ As in Adam, all die, so in. Christ, shall all 
be made alive.” 1 Cor. xv. 22. And, ‘as by the offence of one, 
judgment came upon all men to condemnation, even so, by the righ- 
teousnes of one, the free gift came upon all men, unto justification of 
life.’” Ron. v. 18. 


“ The doctrine of the possibility of salvation to all men, is essen- 
tial, to be consistent with the attributes of the Deity. Because he 
cannot be represented as merciful or just or equal in his ways, if this 
principle be denied. He cannot be represented as merciful to those 
to whom he extends no mercy—nor just in punishing those who do 
his will—nor equal in dispensing happiness to one and misery to ano- . 
ther—when both stood in the same relation to him. 

“Tt is not intended to make the present a controversial work ; 
and yet it seems difficult to place the subject in a proper point of 
view, without noticing the opposite doctrine. This doctrine sap- 
poses salvation is not possible to all: but that the final happiness or 
misery of mankind, and their actions in this life, are fixed by an 
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unchangeable decree, from all eternity. That the will of Ged is 
properly divided into secret and revealed—and these do not always 
correspond, or as it is expressed, ‘are apparently different.’ The 
revealed will, they say, embraces the Divine commands and precepts. 
The secret will fixes the event beyond the possibility of change 
and contingency. Thus, when a command, or warning, or invita- 
tion, is given to the reprobate, or those who are finally lost, this is 
ealled the revealed will of God. But the secret will renders it abso- 
lutely impossible for them to do otherwise than go counter to the 
revealed will. And this disobedience to the revealed will of God, is 
called wilful and obstinate, and those who are in it, are said to be 
justly punished for their wilful disobedience, and obstinate refusal to 
accept salvation ; though the secret will cannot be resisted ; and the 
reprobate are as completely governed by it, as the elect themselves. 

Perhaps there is no system of opinions received among men, which 
contains so many paradoxes, as the doctrine of unconditional election 
and reprobation : and none is more difficult to reconcile with itself, 
with Scripture, and with reason.” 

They deny vicarious satisfaction :— 

“ William Penn, vol. 5, p. 310, says, ‘ We cannot believe that 
Cbrist’s death and sufferiugs so satisfy God, or justify men, as that 
they are thereby accepted of God. They are indeed put into a state, 
cap«ble of being accepted of God, and, through the obedience of faith 
and sanctification of the spirit, are in a state of acceptance.” ‘ And 
though Christ did die for us, yet we must, through the aid of his 
grace, work out our salvation with fear and trembling. As he died 
for sin, so we must die fo sin, or we cannot be said to be saved by 
the death and sufferings of Christ.’ ” 

They deny imputed Righteousness, and are opposed 
to the Calvinistic view of Justification :— 

‘To conclude, ‘let none be so bold as to mock God, supposing 
themselves justified and accepted in the sight of God, by virtue of 
Christ’s death and sufferings, while they remain unsanctified and 
unjustified in their own hearts, and polluted in their sins, lest their 
hope prove that of the hypocrite, which perisheth. Neither let any 
foolishly imagine, that they can, by their own works, or by the 
performance of any ceremonies, or traditions, or by the giving of 

gold or money, or by afflicting their bodies in will-worship, and 
voluntary humility, or foolishly striving to conform their way to 
the ontward letter of the law, flatter themselves that they merit be- 
fore God, or draw a debt upon him, or that any man or men have 
power to make such kind of things effectual to their justification, 
lest they be found foolish boasters, and strangers to Christ—indeed. 
But blessed for ever are they that, having truly had a sense of their 
own unworthiness and sinfulness, and having seen all their own en- 
deavours and performances fruitless and vain, and beheld their own 
emptiness, and the vanity of their hopes, faith, and confidence, while 
they remain inwardly pursued and condemned by God’s holy wit- 
ness in their hearts, and so having applied themselves thereto, and 
suffered his grace to work in them, are become changed and renewed 
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in the spirit of their minds, past from death unto life, and know 
Jesus arisen in them, working both the will and the deed: and so hav= 
ing put on the Lord Jesus Christ, in effect, are clothed with him, 
and partake of his righteousness and nature. Such can draw near 
to the Lord with boldness, and know their acceptance, in and by 
him, in whom, and in as many as are found in him, the Father is 
well pleased.’”—( Barclay’s Apol. Prop. 7.) 

All these are points of vast practical importance, in 
which we are happy to have the concurrence of our 
brethren in the Society of Friends—and we wish them 
much to leave off their coquetting with Orthodoxy and 
to join their efforts with ours in bringing about a more 
healthy state of the public mind with respect to Reli- 
gion. 

But what do we say about the contradiction of our 
assertion, that the nine-tenths of the Society of Friends 
in America are Unitarians? We say that we had au- 
thority for making the assertion. That authority is an 
American, who has promised us an official document in 
support of his assertion, and, therefore, all that we can 
say now is to request our readers to suspend their 
judgment until our informant can send us his voucher, 
which we expected to receive in time for this number, 
but hope certainly to have next month, 

Tn all that we have now said, or shall hereafter say, 
on these points, we do not wish to be thought sticklers 
for hereditary adherence to Religious opinions without 
reason—nor for numbers being a test of truth. We do 
wish to find that truth is beginning to prevail—but we 
do not think prevalence or non-prevalence any ¢est of 
truth, and our brethren, “* The Friends,” will, we sup- 
pose, attach as little importance to mere number with- 
out weight as we can do. We do wish to find glimpses 
of divine truth shining forth amidst the darkness of for- 
mer times, and rejoice where we find staunch supporters 
of the truth as it isin Jesus Christ ; but we do not con- 
sider their way of thinking any justification of our way 
of thinking—both theirs and ours must stand or fall by 
that book which contains the truth and the whole truth 
of what God has revealed to us of his Son and by his 
Son. , Eprror. 


P.S.—Since giving the above observations to the 
Printer, we have received the official document alluded 
to. Every Subscriber shall receive a copy gratis—but 
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besides giving it this circulation, we think it right to 

copy the following table into our present number, that 

we may be sure of its accompanying our “ Friend’s” 

letter. We certainly concur with our informant in being 

surprized “ at the uncourteousness, or rather the impru- 

dence, of making an ‘ unequivocal denial’ of statements, 

which, from the frequent intercourse between America , 
and these countries, could be so easily verified, and put 

in an undeniable and unquestionable shape. Our autho- 

rity for making our original statement further remarks : 

«A Friend has beeu pleased to designate his brethren’ 
in America who are not classed among the Orthodos, 

Hickites.” We regard the appellation as reproachful, 

and as arising from a spirit which we should not have 

thought to operate among Friends, who pretend to this 

peculiar fruit of the Spirit, viz. Love. 


Statement showing the number of Members belonging to the res- 
pective Quarterly Meetings, composing the Yearly Meeting of 
Friends, held in Philadelphia; and also the number of those 
usually called Orthodox. 


Friends. Orthodox, so called.|Total 
Quarterly -_—_———|Total masibota ted 
Meetings. \Males|Fems. \Minrs Frnds| Males\Fems.|Minrsjodox 
Philadelphia... 561 | 762 |1074 | 2397) 536 | 899 
Abington........ 675 | 928 11226 | 2829) 65} 99 
Bucks...... ess 683 | 973 |1175 | 2831) 118 | 191 
Concord...sscocas 655 | 889 |1029 2573) 189 | 285 
RCA ateacoan gsi 228 | 264 | 429 | 921} 150 | 186 
Western.......00 566 | 715 |1015 | 2296) 119 | 161 
Southern......... 129 | 181} 191} 501) 8] TO 
Burlington... ... 262 | 881 | 406 | 1049) 196 | 345 
Waddonfield.....) 200 | 238 | 383 | 821) 169 | 295 
Salem... .exscesesos 285 | 386 | 567 |. 1238) 75 | 129 
Shrewsbury an 
Rah way...-cs.... 174] 246 | 265 | 685) 42] 75 


44.18 |5063 \7760 181411667 2675 k 


There are 144 Men, 159 Women, and 133 Children—total, 436, 
not included in the above account, having withdrawn from Meetings 
for Discipline; and from one small Monthly Meeting (nearly all 
Frieads), no returns have yet been received. 

Of 145 Meeting: Houses, within the limits of this Yearly Me et- 
ing, 102 remain in the possession of Friends; 23 are in the posges- 
sion of those called Orthodox, and 20 are yet in the possession amd. 
Oecupancy of both. 


Total... 
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Our Orthodox Friends, as they cal] themselves, in making their 
statement of the number of their Members, by counting the minor 
children of our Friends with them, would probably vary materially 
from the above statement; but the unfairness of this mode of cal- 
culating their numbers is easily perceived—in no other way, it is 
believed, would they essentially differ from the statement here made. 

The Yearly Meeting of Baltimore, previous to the separation, 
consisted of from ten to twelve thousand members ; of whom a small 
number, called Orthodox, not exceeding about. three hundred, in« 
cluding children, have separated from it. 

By a letter recently received from America, it appears that, last 
Autumn, the Monthly Meeting of Muney, a branch of Philadelphia 
Friendly Meetii-g, separated, and that about one-third of the Mem- 
ber; withdrew from the Meeting with the Ortdodox party. 


These are all the Extracts necessary from this docu- 
ment. If there be added to the 25,000 in the table, 
11,000 from Baltimore—deducting 300 for the Orthodox 
separatists—there will be upwards of 36,000, of whom 
seven thousand five hundred have goue off under the name 
of Orthdox, and nearly twenty-nine thousand remain 
as contra- distinguished from them on the Great Ques- 
tion of: their separation—the Trinity. The book of 
Elisha Bates, from which we have already selected some 
interesting quotaticns, is circulated by the Friends of 
this country, and is therefore presumed to be sufficiently 
Orthodox for them—yet bear how weakly the author 
apologizes for not introducing an article on the Tri- 
nity :-— 

*« Should any have remarked that I have not made 
the Trinity, nor the Atonement, subjects of distinct ar- 
ticles, and be dissatisfied with the supposed omission, I 
would observe that a belief in God and his divine attri- 
_butes is evident throughout the whole work, and did not 
appear to me to require a particular article ; seeing also 
that this first principle of religion is universally believed. 
The Divinity of Jesus Christ, together with his appear- 
ance in the flesh, and the benefits which al/ men have 
derived from what he did outwardly and may derive from 
what he does inwardly, is fully acknowledged in an arti- 
cle devoted to that purpose; and, also, in several other 
articles which are nomiually on other subjects. The 
Holy Spirit and its presence and operation in the heart 
of man, according to the precious promises of our bles- 
sed Lord, are acknowledged in the article on immediate 
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Revelation, and in divers other parts of the work. I 
have, therefore, chosen to follow the example of the 
Holy Scriptures, or the Holy men who were inspired to 
write them, in leaving the sulyect on this general ground, 
rather than imitate those speculative theologists, who, 
attempting to explain the Divine nature and its mode of 
subsistence, have involved themselves in endless diffi- 
culties. 

‘© In relation to the Atonement, I have been governed 
by similar feelings. Having stated our belief that Jesus 
Christ by his coming, and what he did and suffered, uas 
placed all men in a capacity to be saved, and that by 
his Spirit and power in our hearts he is offering us 
complete redemption and salvation—I have considered 
it improper to pry into the secret counsels of Almighty 
God, and pretend to tell why and how he prepared the 
means of redemption which he did. 

«These reasons, I hope, will satisfy the candid in- 
quiring mind, who does not desire to push its inquiries 
beyond what God is pleased to reveal.” 

N.B.—The italics in the preceding quotation are, 


with one exception, in the book from which they are 
taken. 


ON THE USE OF HUMAN LEARNING IN RELIGIOUS 
INQUIRIES. 

It is a very common error among those of the Calvin- 
istic persuasion, and fostered in their minds by the in- 
structions of their teachers, that there is no use what- 
ever of human learning in religious inquiries; but that 
the true Christian is illuminated by the Holy Spirit, and 
can at once unravel the greatest intricacy of language, 
and understand all mysteries and all knowledge. Nor 
does this by any means express in their whole extent the 
extravagant notions that many entertain of the Holy 
Ghost: for they seem almost to think that the Holy 
Spirit is shed now in all its ineffable richness of spiritual 
gifts as abundantly asit was onthe Apostles. I believe 
it is hard to convinee of this error any that have such 
extravagant notions of their own qualifications : per- 
haps one experiment might satisfy them. Hand, to 
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any of those who may be ignorant of Greek, the New 
Testament in its original tongue, and ask them to ex- 
plain the word of life to you. Hand it in Syriac, or 
Arabic, or French, or Italian—can they explain it in a 
language that they do not understand? Is this Holy 
Spirit then, in which they boast, so sparing and confined 
in its operations as to give them intuitive knowledge in 
one language and not in another? But what is the rea- 
son of this? No other, than that God has made it ne- 
cessary that we should learn a language before we can 
understand it; and that every person who can read his 
New Testament has been at school to learn to read. 
He there learns the nature of the different kinds of 
words ; the connexion of thesein sentences, and so forth. 
He has in fact been going through a long preparation 
before he cau understand one syllable of the Word of 
Life. So then some preparation is necessary, and God 
does not vouchsafe to supersede the ordinary process of 
arriving at maturity of understanding. Now surely if 
this long and very tiresome preparation is necessary for 
coming at the meaning of any of the words of the New 
Testament, a preparation of reason is necessary for see- 
ing the dependence of one argument upon another— 
of the conclusion upon the premises;—or does God 
leave us so long to labour in acquiring preparatory know- 
ledge, and then all at once render this unnecessary, by 
giving us a miraculous insight into his will? Such a 
miracle was wrought on the Apostles ou-the day of Pen- 
‘tecost, by the effusion of the Holy Spirit, because they 
had no time to wait—their services were immediately 
required—thousands were in Jerusalem of different 
tongues, who could not come to any knowledge of what 
had passed, if Peter and the other Apostles had to be- 
gin and Jearn their different languages. Therefore was 
‘this miracle wrought, and the benefits attending suffici- 
ently great to justify it. These people of different 
tongues were from all parts of the habitable world, and 
on the point of returning to their respective homes, 
whither they were by this miracle enabled to carry 
the report of what they heard. But to expect that 
God should render it necessary for us to cultivate our 
powers to a certain extent before we can know any 
thing of his will, and then render all exercise of under- 
standing fruitless in the most important part of the pro- 
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cess, is just as unreasonable as to think that he will allow 
us to till the ground and sow the seed, and then place 
our food immediately on our tables, without our reaping 
the harvest or grinding the corn. The truth is, that 
our Heavenly Father has blessed us with understandings 
as he has with eyes and hands and feet; and we may as 
well expect the one gift to be suspended as the other. 
We may as well expect a lame man to outrun the sound 
one, as the prejudiced, unimproved mind to discern what 
the man of sense and improvement can easily perceive 
and know. We may as well expect the man who has 
thrown dust in his eyes to see clearly, as the man who 
has blinded his understanding to understand aright. 

If any one will say that this is a virtual abandonment 
of the great principle of the sufficiency of the Bible in 
instructing us what we are to believe, and what we are 
to do to be saved ?—T[ answer,no. All that any need 
know, be they small or great, wise or foolish, learned 
or uulearned, in order to attain unto righteousness, so- 
bermindedness, and piety here, and to Eternal happiness 
hereafter, is written in characters so clear, that he who 
runs may read. But to say that every sentence in the 
New Testament is perfectly perspicuous, is but to ex- 
pose one’s self to be laughed at for presumption, or pi- 
tied for ignorance ; and is in direct contradiction to the 
Apostle Peter, who admits that there are things in Paul’s 
Epistles that are hard to be understood; and to the au- 
thor of the Epistle to the Hebrews, who (vy. 11.) admits 
that he was going to speak of things hard to be uttered. 

We must admit it as a necessary consequence, from 
the elearness of the Scriptures in all points necessary 
te Salvation, and from their containing every particular 
of the Christian system, about which, we can be at all 
certain, that any man of a sound understanding, and 
seriously disposed mind, who had not been prepossessed 
with any system of doctrines, who had not known Christ 
at all, would, upon a serious and studious perusal of the 
sacred volume, attain to the knowledge of all that was 
essential to be known to constitute him a Christian. 

This I think every Protestant must admit. You will 
observe my limitation, all thatit is essential for him to 
know, that he may become a Christian, entitled to all the 
privileges and heir to the magnificent promises of a 
heavenly kingdom, It is not necessary to say that all 
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he knows is essential, for he may and will have deduced 
many opinions totally unconnected with his Eternal 
welfare: nor is it necessary to say that he will know all 
the religious truths that that Holy Book directly con- 
veys or indirectly glances at. I. simply mean that he 
could not, if desirous to know, have passed over any 
truth essential to his salvation. Ifhe could; then must 
the Protestant Reformation be given up. The Bible, 
and the Bible only is the Religion of Protestants, as the 
renowned Chillingworth has said. There is a fixed limit 
in the canonical books of Scripture: if you go beyond 
these, you can fix no limits. Our Protestant brethren, 
of the Episcopal persuasion, say we will add to the 
Scriptures the Fathers of the first three ceuturies—but 
how will you stop here. The Roman Catholics can use 
against them the celebrated argument of a Roman Poet, 
and say—It is very strange and very curious that the 
precise even number of 300, should comprise all the 
writers of authority upon religious subjects ; that error 
should have commenced precisely on the first day of the 
year 301—you will let us add this one year, and say 
that you will admit all as authority up tothe year 301 : 
Well then be it so. Butthe same argument applies to 
302, and we will take it inalso—and se on till you come 
to the Council of Trent, beyond which the Roman Ca- 
tholic has no desire to take you. A. B.C. 


THE REV. DR. DRUMMOND AND THE REV. JAMES 
CARLILE. 


The “third edition, with considerable additions,” of Dr. 
Drummond’s essay on the doctrine of the Trinity, ‘‘oc- 
casioned by a late controversy between the Rev. Richard 
T. P. Pope, and the Rev. Thomas Magnire,” is now he- 
fore me. I have just finished the reading of this spirited 
volume, which is much enlarged and improved, compar- 
ed with the former editions. Unitarian Christians owe 
an incalculable debt of gratitude to the Rev. James Car- 
lile of Mary’s Abbey, Dublin, for his book on “ Jesus 
Christ the great God, our Saviuer,” which has heen one 
means of calling forth the eloquent and critical pen of 
the Rey. William Hamilton Drammond, in the third 
edition of his learned essay. I question if Mr. Carlile 
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will much relish the notice which Dr. Drummond has 
taken of his inconsistencies, or that he will offer to the 
public any explanation or retractation of his polemical in- 
congruities. Te is so involved with the heart probing 
Committee of the General Synod of Ulster, and the 
good people of Mary’s Abbey, that retractation would 
be ruinous to him; and his reviewer has so clearly de- 
picted the contradictions of his theology, that both the 
premises and the énjferences of his own propositions are 
exhibited in the contending attitudes in which he placed 
them, and which no explanation can reconcile. 
By giving a place in “ The Bible Christian” to these 
remarks, you will oblige 
AN AntTI-CALVINIST. 


Litelliqence. 


__ 


JOINT ADDRESS OF THE SYNOD OF MUNSTER,— 
PRESBYTERY OF ANTRIM,—AND REMONSTRANT 
“ SYNOD OF ULSTER. 


On Thursday the 20th Jan. 1831, a joint address was 
presented to the Marquis of Anglesey, from these three 
Presbyterian bodies. The Deputation appointed to pre- 
sent the Address, consisted of the following Ministers, 
besides upwards of twenty Elders and lay gentlemen, 
Members of the two Synods and the Antrim Presbytery : 
Dr. Bruce, James Armstrong, H. Montgomery, Joseph 
Hutton, Doctor Drummond, Nathaniel Alexander, 
Fletcher Blakely, James Carley, John Mitchel, James 
Martineau, and John Porter. The Deputation assem- 
bled in Eustace-strect Meetinghouse, whence they pro- 
ceeded to the Castle in private carriages belonging to 
lay gentlemen, members of the Synod of Munster. 


The following is a copy of the Address, with his Ex- 
cellency the Lord Lieutenant’s Reply :— 
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To his Excellency the Marquis of Anglesey, the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland. 
May iv piease your Eixcretiency, 


We appear before you as a Deputation trom the Synod of Munster, 
the Presbytery of Antrim, and the Remonstrant Synod of Ulster, 
three distinct Presbyterian Bodies ; but agreeing in the maintenance 
of these principles, to us sacred and indefeasible—the sufficiency of 
Scripture, the right of private judgment, and the rejection of human 
authority in matters of faith; and presiding over Congregations 
which embrace a considerable portion of the intelligence, property, 
and respectability of the Protestant Dissenters of [reland. 

We rejoice in the renewed opportunity of congratulating your 
Excellency on your arriyal upon our shores. Attached by principle 
to our Constitutional Menarch, and to constitutional freedom, we 
acknowledge a new claim of gratitude to the one, and a new hope 
tor the preservation of the other,,in the re-appointment of a Vice- 
roy so eminently qualified to be the pacificator of this agitated land. 

We deeply regret that, on your return to Ireland, your Excellency 
should find that measure of political wisdom and Christian equity, 
which dignified the close of the late reign, interrupted in its natu- 
rally healing operation. But we entertain a generous confidence in 
his Majesty’s present Government, that such further measures of 
just reform will be devised, as will satisfy the reasonable expectations 
of the People of these realms ; and we sincerely trust that no portion 
of our countrymen will long continue to frustrate the benevolent 
plans of a paternal administration, by chimerical projects tending to 
violence and disaffection. 

Cherishing, both from hereditary descent and from personal con- 
yiction, the warmest attachment to the principles of the British 
Constitution, we feel it to be our duty, at the present crisis, to as.. 
sure your Excellency of our firm and faithful adherence to the con- 
nexion existing between Great Britain and Ireland. We deprecate 
any measure or attempt tending to relax the bonds of that connex- 
ion, being convinced that the interests of both countries are identi- 
fied, and their prosperity inseparably conjoined. 

Weassure your Excellency, with grateful satisfaction, that, prompt- 
ed by duty and inclination, both as subjects and as Christians, we 
shall use our best exertions to soothe the irritations and promote the 
harmony of our country. It is our fervent prayer that Almighty 
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God may avert dissension and all other calamities from our native 
land, and grant success to such measures as your Excellency may 
adopt for promoting the peace, the prosperity, the permanent and 
substantial interests of the United Kingdom. 
(Signed in the name and on behalf of our respective 
Synods and Presbytery.) 
EDWARD KING, Moderator of the Synod of 
Munster. 
WILLIAM BRUCE, D. D., Moderator (P. T.) 
of the Presbytery of Antrim. 
HENRY MONTGOMERY, Moderator (P. T.) 


of the Remonstrant Synod of 
Ulster, 


To which his pdt: was pleased to make the fol- 
lowing Reply :- 

You could not have given me a higher gratification than by em- 
bodying, in the Address with which you have honoured me, senti- 
ments which I am proud to share with you. 

I acknowledge the sufficiency of Scripture, the right of private 
judgment, and the rejection of human authority in matters of Faith. 

Firmly attached to that which I profess, I unhesitatingly respect 
the conscientious opinions of those of a different creed. 

It is the duty of Man to live in amity with Man; and to culti- 
vate a kindly intercourse with his neighbour. 

Again, I concur with you, in the disappointment you express, 
that Ireland has not yet received from the measure of justice con- 
ferred upon the Catholic population, all the advantages that are de- 
rivable from that act of “political wisdom and Christian equity.” 

But let us not despair. The great cause of religious feud is re- 
moved. It is true, another not less furious source of agitation has 
been raging. This will subside. I say more—it is subsiding, — 
There is nothing to prop it. Reason, national interest—general 
policy is against it. England and Ireland must stand or must fall 
together, 

This is the sentiment of every disinterested and reflecting mind ; 
of those who think for themselves, and who are not led away by 
the insidious sophistry of men, who, under the garb ef patriotism, 
are the bitterest enemies of Ireland. 

The sentiments you have so forcibly expressed of attachment to 
the King, and of a determination to support the Coastitution and 
the integrity of the Empire, cannot fail to be highly acceptable 4 
our most gracious Sovereign. ! 
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In respect to the flattering assurance of your confidence in my 
government, I will only say that it will be my anxious care to de- 
serve it ; and whilst the legislature will be industriously occupied in 
devising measures for the general interests of the Empire, it will be 
my duty, as it is my inclination, to promote, by every means within 
my power, the peace, the comfort, and the prosperity of Ireland. 

‘ ANGLESEY. 

20th Jan, 183]. 


We regard these two documents as of very great im- 
portanee, particularly atthe present moment. ‘The pub- 
lic will recollect, that the men from whom the above 
Address proceeds, have been the uniform and unshrink- 
ing advocates of independence, and liberal principles ; 
and that most of them have, through a hot ordeal, proved 
the sincerity of the sentiments which they avowed. 
Their rejection of the right of their fellows to restrain 
the free outgoings of the human mind, brought down 
upon them a sturm of persecution, from which they were 
enabled to escape only by nobly erecting the standard of 
religiousfreedom, under which they might cherish those 
rights that are alike the birthright ofall men. As po- 
liticians, so far as they publicly took part in questions 
of a political nature, they have been equally the friends 
of liberty; and we believe there is not a man of them, 
or of the influential community whom they represent, 
who was not favourable to the great measure of Ire- 
land’s rgeneration, which placed all her people, of all 
creeds, on an equality, as citizens of the British empire. 
And now, when they go before the Representative of 
Royalty, they hold the same independent and manly 
bearing which previously marked their lives. Conscious 
of the soundness and justice of those great principles 
to which we have referred, they put them plainly and 
boldly forward, as the distinguishing characteristics of 
their public lives. Those fundamental doctrines of right, 
for the advocacy of which they were subjected to injury 
and loss, are placed in the foreground. Catholic Eman- 
cipatien is spoken of with gratitude ; and Parliamentary 
Reform is urged with all the earnestness that is com- 
patible with the forms of such a document.. Are these 
men hostile to the interests oftheir country? Are those 
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the sentiments which generally emanate from the advo- 
cates of oppression ? Do we recognize, in suck opinions © 
and principles, the “ hypocrites, and slaves, and re- 
creants,” who ought to be marked out for abhorrence, 
‘as unworthy the character of Irishmen? Do these men 
—the advocates of freedom, amid calumnies, insults, and 
injuries—the uncompromising friends of liberty to add 
men of all denominations—the representatives of one of 
the most enlightened and liberal portions of the commu- 
nity—and having no interest distinct from that of the 
nation at large—do these men offer any claims to de- 
ference for their opinions respecting the public good ? 
The reply of the Marquis of Anglesey deserves to be 
hailed, by alllovers of equal rights, as a proud indication 
of the progress of their cause. We do not so much al- 
lude to his sound ideas respecting the true interests of 
Ireland, as distinguished from those pernicions measures 
which men, “under the garb of patriotism,” but who-are 
the “ bitterest enemies” of our country, would force on 
us; but more particularly to the expressions of genuine 
liberality in which he has fully recognized and vindi- 
cated the indefeasible privileges of all men to hold, un- 
molested, their own peculiar religious sentiments. We 
look on these facts, as constituting one of the strongest 
guarantees ofthe overwhelming progress of justice and 
liberality, which our country has, for a long time, wit- 
nessed. They are deserving of being hailed with en- 
thusiasm, by all independent minds, of whatever creed ; 
but to the religious bodies immediately concerned, they 
ought. to be peculiarly cheering.—Abridged from th 
Northern Whig. 


RETIREMENT OF DR. BRUCE. 


Dr. Bruce being obliged, by the decay of his sight, 
to retire from the duties of Officiating Minister in the 
First Presbyterian Congregation, intimated by letter 
his intention of resigning the Pastoral office, expressing 
his wish to discharge any occasional duties that might 
be required of him; and stating that he was then in the 
74th year of his age, the 52d of his Ministry, and the 
Alst of his Pastoral charge over that Congregation.— 
In consequence of this intimation, the Members of the 
Congregation were convened after public worship on 
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Sunday last; and the following affectionate answer to 
his letter was unanimously agreed upon :— 


“‘ Belfast, Sunday, 30th January, 1830. 
“ Rey. anD Dear Sir, 


** We, the Members of the First Presbyterian Con- 
gregation of Belfast, this day assembled, having had 
your affectionate letter of the 21st inst. submitted to us 
by the Committee, cannot avoid expressing our sincere 
regret, that the increasing infirmities of age, and espe- 
cially the failure of sight, have rendered it necessary for 
you to resign the active duties of the Pastoral offiee, 
which you have so long dignified by your eminent ta- 
lents and exemplary virtues. 

“Whilewe deeply lament the afflicting visitation which 
deprives us of the more active services of a Minister so 
highly respected and beloved, it is a consolation to 
learn from your letter, that it is your intention still to 
remain among us in the venerable character of our Senior 
Minister, taking your place as usual at our Sacramental 
Table, and discharging such occasional private Minis- 
terial duties as you may be enabled to perform. We 
trust that the Almighty will be pleased long to permit 
you to appear among us in this interesting relation ; and 
that He may grant to your declining years, the enjoy- 
ment of ease and tranquillity in the society of your fa- 
mily and friends. — 

“In reviewing the long-period (now upwards of forty 
years) during which yon have been connected with our 
Congregation, and the striking events, religious and po- 
litical, that have marked its progress ; we cannot refrain 
from expressing our admiration and respect for your 
consistent, dignified, and virtuous conduct in the most 
critical times, and on the most trying occasions. 

«As a Minister of the Gospel, you haye, from the 
pulpit and in your writings, zealously maintained and 
enforced those great and leading principles which unite 
us; inculcating your views of religious truth, as con- 
tained in the Holy Scriptures; and while claiming for 
yourself and yonr hearers the right of private judgment 
and the rejection of human authority in matters of faith, 
you have freely allowed to others the liberty you have 
exercised yourself. 
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“ In concluding this letter, we desire to express our 
warmest wishes and prayers for your welfare and hap- 
piness, temporal and eternal, 


“ Signed in the name and on behalf of the Congregation, 
by the following Members of Committee : 


“ Robert Callweil, James Stavely, 
William Tennent, John Hodgson, 
John H. Houston, William Boyd, 
Edward Smith. : Charles Creek, 
Robert M‘Cluney, P. L. Munster, 
Samuel S. Thomson, M.D. Thomas Chirmside, 
Henry Joy, John Riddel, 
John Currell, Alexander M‘ Donnell, 
Hugh M‘ Calmont, James Bristow, 
Robert Delap, William Patterson.’ 


Co Subseribers. 


Every Subscriber will receive, along with this Month’s Number, 
a copy of the American official document referred to. 


Communications, free of expense, to be forwarded to the Editors, 
care of Mr, Samurt Arcuer, Bookseller, High-street, Bexrasr ; 
who will likewise receive Subscriptions for the Work, and who will 
have Advertisements inserted on the cover at the following moderate 
terms :—a few lines, 4s,—half a page, 6s.—and a whole page, 8s. 


Bible Christian, 


“No. IL. Marcu, 1831. ‘Vou. (L. 


On the knowledge of “ the only true God,” as reconciling 
the world unto himself,” by the Son “ of his love.” 


(Continued from page 11.) 


I trust, Sir, that from the evidence of the preceding 
facts and observations, it will appear to be a tolerably 
clear and just conclusion, that the modern system of 
Theological doctrine, which has assumed to itself the ex- 
elusive title of ‘*‘ Orthodoxy,” bas little claim to that 
character as indicating a divinely accredited system of 
truth. For, in point of fact, it cannot decide whether 
God be one eternally, self-existent, and omnipotent 
being, or if there ave not three beings, who either con- 
jointly or separately sustain those characteristics of 
Deity ; and thus does the system fail in its attempts to 
ascertain the very first principle of all theology. And 
hence we are constrained to conclude that iis votaries 
* worship they know not what ;’ andthe only appropri- 

-ate inscription I could recommend to be engraven on 
their altars is that whieh the Apostle Paul found at 
Athens—viz.: “To THE UNKNOWN Gop.” 

But, Sir, we should grossly impugn and vilify both the 
wisdom and the love of God, were we for amoment to 
imagive that the revelation he hath given us of himself 
could either lead us to or terminate in such a chaos of 
confusion, such a Babel of contradiction, as this same 
* Orthodoxy” presents to our view, and would force 
upon our consciences.* Thanks be to their divine au- 
thor, the oracles of inspiration do no sach thing. It is 
true, there are secrets in the mode of the existence of 
God, and mysteries in the operation of his attributes, as 
well as in the dispensations both of his providence and 
grace, which no human mind can pretend either to 


_* Vide the Athanasian Creed; in which all the absurdity, self- 
eontradiction, and intolerance of the Orthodex System are most ad~ 
mirably concentrated. 
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comprehend or to fathom; nay, every branch and every 
operation of nature, not excepting those of our own bo- 
dies and souls, and their ineffable union, all have their 
arcana of mystery, which bid defiance to the human in- 
tellect to penetrate or develop. But these are not the 
subjects of revelation. Those secret things, indeed, 
“belong to God, but that which is revealed, to us, and 
to our children ;” that we may thereby become “ wise 
unto salvation.” Revelation is given to us as a guide to 
the knowledge of its divine author; because it is iu that 
knowledge our hopes of eternal life must be founded. 
We ean neither acceptably worship, nor conciliate the 
favour of an “unknown God;” and without both these, 
our salvation would be impossible. Hence the impor- 
tant testimony of my motto, “ And this is life eternal, 
that they might know THEE, the only true God.” 

Let us, therefore, in the second place, attempt, by the 
unerring light of revelation, in unison with the concur- 
rent testimony of that reason which it never contra- 
dicts,+ and under the gracious and illuminating influ- 
ence of that Holy Spirit who dictated the oracles of di- 
vine inspiration, to ascertain, first, who is “the only 
true God,” and secondly, by what means we can obtain 
access*to him, and conciliate his favour. Nor shall we 
have occasion to travel far to obtain the knowledge we 
are in quest of; for the word is nigh us, even in our 
heart, in our hand, and in our mouth; and if we con- 
fess it, and believe it, and obey its precepts, we shall 
be saved. 

Who then is “the only true God?” The Scriptures 
reply, ‘No man hath seen this God at any time: the 
only begotten Son, who is in the bosom of the Father, 
he hath declared him.” And what is his declaration ? 
That the only true God is Ais Gop and Farner. Both 
in principle and in practice he hath established this im- 
portant and fundamental truth; and he hath enforced 
its belief and effect upon all his disciples, both by his 


+ It is a remarkable fact, that while the Rey. Richard Watson, 
enue of the most popular of the Orthodox Theologians of the present 
day, strenuously defends the doctrines of the ‘¢ Trinity in unity,” and 
ef the “hypostatical union of two natures in one personal Christ,” 


he candidly confesses that “they are both contradictory to human 
season |” 
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precepts and his example. For while he thus declared 
his Father to be the only true God, he was himself in 
the act of worshipping him as such; andthe same Serip- 
tures assnre us, that “he left us an example that we 
should tread in his steps.” The true disciple of Jesus, 
therefore, worships the same God whom he worshipped ; 
and it is his consolation to know, that he also stands in 
precisely the same relation to that God in which his Re- 
deemer stood when upon earth; for that Redeemer, after 
his resurrection from the dead, sent this kind message 
to his disciples, “ Go unto my brethren and say unto 
them, 1 ascend unto my Father and your Father; and 
tomy God and your God.” Both these appellations are 
relative expressions, and they indicate the natural and 
official connexion and authority attached to them: but 
as both paternity and despotic authority may be pos- 
sessed by inferior beings, so neither of the terms, Fa- 
THER, or Gop, is limited to the great and supreme 
Creator of all things. Hence it is said in the same 
scriptures, “ For though there be that are called Gods, 
whether in heaven or in earth, (as there be Gods many 
and Lords many;) yet to usthere is but one God, the 
Father, of whom are all things, and we in him; and 
one Lord Jesus Christ, by whom are all things, and we 
by him.” 

“Thus men may constitute whom and what they please 
to be their Gods; i.e. the objects of their supreme de- 
sire, their confidence, or their adoration: and accord- 
ingly, some make a God of their belly; others of their 
money; and others again make Gods of evil spirits, and 
of various animals; of the images of idols, and of crea- 
tures existing only in their own corrupt imaginations. 
Bat to genuine christians, the God who was acknow- 
ledged, published, and worshipped by the Lord Jesus 
Christ, is “the only true God ;” and ue alone is by them 
also acknowledged, proclaimed, and worshipped as such. 

It is certain that this God is but ONE spirit; and that 
consequently HE does not consist of the Father, the Son, 
and the Holy Ghost, blended together in ppegetical 
unity: but. HE is the raruER alone. No fact Can be 
more clearly demonstrated than this is inthe important 
texts above quoted. In,John xvii. 3, where the Son of 
God is himself the speaker, the designating epithet is 

‘the singular pronoun THEE ; “thee, the only true God,” 
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The only person here addressed is the Father of the 
speaker; for in verse 1, he saith, ‘‘ Father the hour is 
come, glorify thy Son, that thy Son also may glorify 
thee.” No words can convey stronger demonstrations 
of personal distinction, accompanied with a community 
of essence, than those relative terms of Father and Son; 
for it is most certain that no being in the universe can 
be either his own Father or his own Son; and it is equal- 
ly certain that every Son must partake of the essential 
nature of his progenitor; although it by no means fol- 
lows from thence that every son must inherit all the at- 
tributes or qualities of his Father, in an equal degree 
of perfection with that Father. The divine nature, as 
well as the human, which “is the image and glory of 
God,” (1 Cor. xi. 7,) is susceptible of propagation in 
its essential qualities of spiritual vitality, purity, im- 
mortality, understanding, will; and affections; and a 
portion of the attributes of wisdom, power, benevolence, 
and holiness, are also capable of transmission by gene- 
ration; but the original inherent, eternal, and indepen- 
dent se/f-possession of those attributes in their infinite 
perfection, cannot be propagated ; nor can the preroga- 
tive of universal dominion be possessed, except by de- 
legation, by any being but the only true God: and hence 
we find even the only begotten Son of God soliciting, 
obtaining, and acknowledging the receipt of all his 
glory, power, and dominion from the Father; from whom 
also, he expressly says he has derived his very existence.+ 
With all this weight of unanswerable evidence before 
him, I should be inelined to brand that man, with the 
character of an obstinate and bigotted heretic, in reject- 
ing the truth, and a volanteer in the faith which em- 
braces, defends, and cleaves to falsehood, well knowing 
it to be such, who does not believe that “the God and 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christ” is alone “the only 
true God:” and that Jesus Christ is himself the Sou and 
missionary agent of that God. For the man who will 
not believe those divinely revealed propositions, which 
lie at the very foundation of all christian theology, does 


+ See these great and important truths clearly and unanswerably 


revealed in the following passages of Scripture: John v. 26, 30, vi. 
57.—xi. 41, 42. xiv. 10. xvii. 5.— Matt. xxviii. 18.—1 Cor. xv. 24. 
to 28.—2 Cor. xiii. 4.—Ephes i, 17, to 23.—Philip ii. 6, to 11, 
Heb. i. 5, to 9. Rev. iii, 21, 
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not believe the Scriptures; and, notwithstanding all his 
pretensions to “ Orthodoxy,” he is a real infidel, and no 
disciple of the Lord Jesus Christ ; who, it is certain, al- 
ways enforced, both by his precept and example, the 
worship of his Father alone, as the only true God. 

As “the God of our Lord Jesus Christ,” (Ephes i. 17, 
Heb. i. 9, Rey. iii. 12,) the Father must be his superior ; 
and as his Mather, (John i, 14, xx. 17, Ephes i. 3,) he 
must be the author of his existence, and consequently 
must have preceded him in that existence. These pre- 
dicates preclude the possibility of the Son of God being 
a constituent portion of the Father’s Godhead; and de- 
monstrate the sole Deity of the latter, beyond the pos- 
sibility of refutation. But of the Son it is affirmed that 
‘he isthe first begotten of every creature; (Coloss.i. 15.) 
and “the beginning of the creation of God,” (Rev. iii. 
14, )—“ the spirit of truth” hath recorded the first of these 
statements; and “the faithful and true witness,” i. e. 
Jesus Christ himself, the second; these witnesses agree 
in their testimony, which, if it means any thing, proves 
the second person in the Trinity to be the first created,* 
or produced offspring of the first person ; who is, conse- 
quently, the only self-existent being in the universe, 
and therefore “the only true God.” Inthe mouth of 
two such witnesses, surely the truth must be established; 
and nothing but “ Orthodoxy” in league with infidelity, 
can have the audacity to reject their testimony ! 

Having thus, I trust, demonstrated the sole Deity of 
the God and Father of our Ford Jesus Christ, as esta- 
blished upon an immoyable basis, let us now, as propos- 
ed, attempt to discover by what means we can obtain 
access to him, and conciliate his favour. According to 
the plan of human redemption and salvation, laid down 
in the oracles of divine inspiration, it became necessary 
that.a system of religion should be established “in the 
hands of a Mediator,” (Gal. iii. 19,) who should be the 
medium of reconciling the fallen and apostate race of 
Adam to God. Andas, in the wisdom of the divine 


_* The Greek words, rendered creature in Coloss. i. 15, and 
‘creation in Rew. iii. 14, do not imply the production of their objects 
out of nothing; ‘but, as explained by prototokos, the first begotten or 
first born, in Coloss. i. 15,—they indicate the divine generation of 
the Son of God, who is therefore of the same essence with the 
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economy, the justice of God demanded the sacrifice of 
an expiatory victim of the human race, declaring that 
“ without shedding of blood,” there could be “ no remis- 
sion of sin ;” (Heb. ix. 15, 22,) so the power and love of 
God both provided and bestowed upon us a competent 
* mediator between God and men, the man Christ 
Jesus.” 1 Tim. ii.5, And we are assured from the 
highest possible authority, that no man can come, ac- 
ceptably, to the Father, but by him; that through him 
all mankind may have access to, and find acceptance with 
God ; and finally, that he is “able to save to the uttermost 
all who do come to God by him, seeing he ever liveth 
to make intercession for them.” * 

That the sacrificial death of Jesus Christ was vicari- 
ous, and, as such, was accepted as a propitiatery atone- 
ment to the justice of God, for the sins of mankind, 
is, in my opinion, not only an indubitable fact, con- 
firmed by innumerable texts of Scripture, + but also 
a most important aud fundamental principle in ehristiar 
theology, and the basis of all our hepes of salvation. 
It was prefigured by the whole Jewish ceremony, the 
sacrificial rites of which could have neither object nor 
use, but as they typified the great atoning sacrifice of 
the Son of God: and the cordial belief of this fact, 
issuing in a firm reliance on the mercy of God, dis- 
played through this medium, to every penitent sinner, 
appears to be the great condition or medium of. humaw 
salvation, {| (see Mark xvi. 15, 16—Rom. x. 6, 183— 
1 Peter i. 18, 23,) Moreover the sanctifiying influence 
of the Holy Spirit are eminently, if not exclusively, 
promised to the true believer in the Lord Jesus Christ. 
(John xiv. 12, 16. 17.) 

Strange, however, as it may appear, such is the fact, 
that although the “Orthodox” profess to believe and ‘ 
teach the preceding principles, ‘as the fundamental 
doctrines of christianity, they effectually pervert and 


a Se ee ee Se Le 
* John vi. 37, 44, 45, 46—Ephes. ii. 13, 18—Heb. vii. 25— 
Ibid. xiv. 6. ; : - 
+ To refer only toa very few, see Isaiah iii, 4,:5, 6, 10, 11— 
1 Cor. v. 7—Rom. iv. 25—1 Peter ii. 21, 24--I John ii. 2. wD 
{ On this part of the subject, as well a8 on some others, we differ 
widely in opinion from eur respected correspondent, but.in justice to 
him we allow his-sentiments, many of which we admire, ‘to go to’ 


the world with his.own qualifications, Enprrors. 
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overthrow them by their unscriptural ascription of 
supreme GOD-HEAD to the second person of the Trinity, 
the only begotten Son of God; who, when incarnated, 
was “the man Christ Jesus.” By this means they de- 
prive their system of a mediator ; and thus do they, as 
far as in them lies, sap the foundation of the christian 
religion, and subvert the whole economy of human re- 
demption. For it is most certain, that if the Lord 
Jesus Christ, the Son of God, be himself * the only true 
God,” He never suffered for human transgression; nor 
is there, in that case, any mediator between God and 
men. For, as St Paul justly observes, (Gal. iii. 20,) 
“ A mediator is not a mediator of one; but God is 
one:” that is, in all cases of mediation, there must be 
two parties who are to be reconciled; but as God is 
but one being, and also one of the contending parties, 
so to speak, who were at variance, and whose recon- 
ciliation is the object of the mediation, so the mediator 
must be a being, distinct from both parties. Common 
sense, as well as divine revelation, tells us this: but 
upon the hypothesis of the “ Orthodox,” that Jesus 
Christ is the only trne God, I challenge them to show 
in their whole system, any mediator between that God 
and men. Their friends the Papists alone can help 
them out of this dilemma; and to them they must go 
for a mediator. It is true they cannot spare the virgin 
Mary, no, not even to accommodate their new friends of 
the Protestant Orthodox association; but- they have a 
 whele calendar of minor Saints to spare ; and of these I 
dare say they may get some dozens, now that “con- 
ciliation” is the watchword of harmony between the 
two churches! 

But all these cannot supply the place of the “one” 
divinely appointed “ Mediator between God and men, 
the Man Christ Jesus,’ whom the Orthodox have re- 
jected from, and disqualified for, that office, by trans- 
forming him into the “the supreme God.” The truth 
is, the profundity of these gentlemen’s Orthodoxy has 
plunged them and their system into a labyrinth of in- 
comprehensible absurdity, and self-contradiction, out of 
which it is impossible to extricate them by any other 
means but by demolishing their preposterous and unserip- 
tural dogmas; «while the sublimity of their “mysteries” 
has elevated them to an atmosphere in which common 
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sense expires, and where truth and wisdom refuse to 
follow them! They tell you an idle tale, an “old 
wife's fable,” the twin sister of transubstantiation, about 
a Saviour, who is “ both God and man in one person ;” 
but who being, according to their own account of him, 
an bypostatical mixture of both, can be neither one nor 
the other* Yet they first tell you he is “ a perfect God ; 
and consequently he is incapable of suffering; and 
then that he is, ‘‘aperfect man,” and, consequently, a 
created being, and therefore incapable of enduring the 
penalty due to human transgression. Thus, with all 
his qualities, he is, by their own confession, incapable 
of redeeming mankind. But if you ask them whence 
the human soul of this “ perfect man,” was derived, 
and how it stands generically indentified with the race 
of Adam, and yet free from the contamination of the 
hereditary corruption which they say pervades and 
pollutes that whole race, they are totally at a loss 
for an answer; it is “amystery,” which they know 
nothing at all about ! Thus tgnorance is the real and 
avowed “mother of their devotion,” and the only ezx- 
plainer of their mysteries ! 

From an absurd idea that the justice of God required 
an infinite satisfaction, in the form of penal sufferings, 
as an atonement for the finite transgressions of men, 
those sapient theologians set themselves to work to 
fabricate a being, who should unite in his one person 
two natures, subsisting in two spirits, incorporated in 


* Were this hypothesis true, it would command our most per- 
fect concurrence, and reverential deference ; but, considered as it 
really is, a pure human invention, a chimera, existing only in the 
perverted imaginations of its deluded authors, I conceive myself 
justifiable in attempting its illastration from the only parallel case 
T am acquainted with in nature. It is true, the parties concerned 
in this case, are not of the most illustrious order of beings, yet 
still they form a part of the creation of God, and are the best 
adapted of any, in my knowledge, to elucidate the point at issue. 
The only ‘‘ hypostatical union” which I know to subsist between 
any two animated beings, is exemplified in the generation of a 
mule; which is the offspring of two distinct species of animals ; 
and consequently, while it partakes of the nature of both, it is, in 
fact, neither one nor the other. ‘This, I grant, is properly an “ hy- 
postatical union,” but it is the only one I know of in the universe. 
Let those who ean do it, exhibit any other, without a correspond- 
ing issue, 
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one body, one of whom was incapable of suffering at all, 

and the other equally incapable of suffering a ten thou- 

sandth part of the required penalty: yet they would 

fain persuade us that the composition contrived to suffer 

the whole! In furtherance of this hopeful scheme, its 

authors tell us, that one of those embodied spirits was 

either the eternal God, ora third part of that God; 

(they know not which, for—* it is all a mystery !”) but 

let him be which he may, it is certain nu can have no- 

thing whatever to do with either suffering the penalty, 

or making the atonement: for, according to the testi- 

mony of the scheme itself, it is God that requires 

the satisfaction, and. must receive it; and consequently 
he cannot give it. Common sense, if permitted to 

speak, will tell us, that it is the most ridiculous piece 
of folly to make the same being the payer and the 
payee of a debt or obligation ; such a transaction would 
evidently neutralize and nullify itself, and, consequent- 
ly, it would be perfectly nugatory and unavailing ; 
therefore, to impute such egregious and contemptible 
folly to the wisdom of God, as the only means it could 
devise for satisfying the claims of his justice, is to sup- 
pose him actually destitute of common sense; and to 
represent him as counteracting and nullifying his own ac- 
tions, trifling with his most exalted attributes, and expos- 
ing his noblest transactions, and most profound counsels, 
to the contempt and ridicule of his creatures! Such is 
the issue of the scheme of modern “ Orthodoxy,” in its 
matchless effrontery and ignorance, while attempting to, 
mix up the Deity with a man, as one component part of a 
fabricated, complex being ; and as the agent, or victim 
of human redemption. 

As there is net one word of truth in this wretched 
and unscriptural scheme, it becomes necessary, for the 
honour of christianity, and the glory of its divine au- 
ther, not only to purge ils sacred archives from the im- 
putation of such impious folly, which has too long made it 
thelaughing stock of infidels, and excited the contemptu- 
ous hostility of Jews and Mahomedans ; but also, to shew 
from the direct evidence of Scripture, who the Saviour of 
the world really is ; how he stands connected with both 
the parties, whose reconciliation was the object of his di- 
vine mission; and the peculiar qualifications he possessed, 
to enable him to effect that reconciliation. The records, 
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upon which the certainty of these important facts rests, 
lie within a very narrow compass, and are in every 
man’s hands. 

In the first place, as to the person of the Redeemer of 
the world, beyond all controversy he is the Son of God ; 
for thus it is written, ‘* God so loved the world, that he 
gave his only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in 
him should not perish, bat have everlasting life :” (John 
iii. 16.) He is therefore not God himself, but the oT 
spring of God, and as such, the brightness of the Fa- 
ther’s glory, and the express image of his hypostasis: 
(Heb. i. 3,) for God always possessed the same power 
which he gave to man, although it never pleased him to 
exert it, but once, viz. that of “begetting a son in his 
own likeness.” In point of primogeniture this son takes 
precedence of the whole creation, for he is “the first he- 
gotten of every creature :” (Coloss. }. 15,) and “the be- 
ginning of the creation of God:” (Rev. iii. 14.) And 
being thus, “in the form of God,” be was the agent, 
by whom God created all things, and produced all other 
beings; asis expressly testified in John i. 1, 2; 1 Cor. 
viii. 6; Coloss. i. 16; Heb. i. 1,2. Moreover, as the 
first born being of the universe “he is appointed 
heir of all things:” Heb. i.2. Yet it is certain that as 
the offspring of God he eannot be God himself; nor, 
consequently, possessed of any of the attributes of Deity, 
except such as are, in their nature and degree, susceptible 
of communication by divine generation. The precise 
character and extent of these, not being the subjects of 
revelation, no man can pretend to ascertain; but we 
knowin general, they are not ¢nfinite; because, inreference 
to them all, the Son of God declares the Father to be 
greater thanhe: (John xiv. 28.) Nor are they too 
great to prevent the located incarnation of their posses- 
sor; or his subjection to sufferings, temptation, and 
death. Yet hisnature and dignity are so great, that he 
¥s both competent and entitled to wield the sceptre of 
universal dominion, though always under the para- 
mount authority of the Father: (1 Cor. xv. 24, 28.)— 
Thus does the Saviour of mankind stand both naturally 
and officially related to God; and this was necessary, to 
give him the right of mediating with God, and to impart 
weight and efficacy to his mediation. So far, therefore, 
his claim to the office of mediator is clear and satisfac- 
tory. 
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But there was another important qualification neces- 
sary to complete his mediatorial character; viz. he must 
become a perfect man; for it was impossible that the 
justice of God could accept a sacrificial atonement for 
sin, in or from any other nature, than that in and by 
which the transgression was committed. Moreover the 
victim of that atonement must be the federal head of 
mankind, to constitute him the acceptable and judicial 
representative of the whole race. That Jesus Christ 
actually sustained that character, is evident, from the 
express testimony of the Holy Scriptures; which state, 
that as iz Adam all die, so im Christ shall all be made 
alive: ‘“andsince dy man came death, by man came also 
the resurrection from the dead.” For as the first man 
was of the earth, earthy, and with him originated and 
from him proceeded ail other haman bodies, so “the 
second man was the Lord from heaven,” and with him 
originated and from him proceeded all other human 
souls; it being certain that there is one God, and one 
mediator between God and men, “ the man Christ Jesus,’* 
who consequently represented the whole race in his 
mediation. Hence “it is written, the first man Adam, 
was made a living soul, the last Adam was (himself) a 
quickening spirit.”+ 

And this federative character possesses a gracious 
moral influence as well as a carnal and a spiritual re- 
presentation ; for it is also written: “ Therefore as by 
the offence of one, judgment came upon all men to con- 
demnation; even so by the righteousness of one, the 
free gift came upon all men unto justification of life.— 
For as by one man’s disobedience many were made sin- 
ners; so by the obedience of one, shall many be made 
righteous.”{ In these important passages the federative 
characters of both Adam and Jesus Christ, are clearly 
recognized ; and the benefits flowing tu the human race 
from the latter, are successfully opposed to the injury 
sustained by the effects of the former. 

In all the predicates exhibited in the preceding quota- 
tions, the proper manhood of the Son of God is clearly 
manifest, and isin fact the only basis upon which the 
argument, in every instance, is or can befounded. But 


* 1 Cor. xv. 21. 22. 47.; 1 Tim. ii. & 
+1 Cor. xy. 45. 
¢} Rom. vy. 18, 19, 
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what, Lask, could constitute him a man? Not his mira- 
culous conception in the womb of a virgin; not his con- 
sequent birth, as the animating spirit of a human body: 
these were necessary circumstances, indeed, to the com- 
pletion of his human nature, but they were not the pri- 
mary source of his union with the human family. Man 
is a compound being, consisting of a human soul united 
witha human body; therefore to constitute the Son of 
God a man, he also must be a human soul, and that soul 
must be incorporated ina human body. * Moreover all 
homan souls belong to one family, all spring from one 
common progenitor ; and in the course of natural gene- 
ration they are all propagated with the body: (See Gen. 
xlvi. 26.) To preduce a human soul, therefore, since 
the creation of Adam and Eve, the union of the sexes is 
necessary ; but the Son of God had no human Father, 
and consequently, he derived no human soul from that 
source. Hence it is plain, that if he was not himselfa 
human soul, betore bis incarnation, that incarnation 
eould not have constituted him a man. 

This is one of the deepest mysteries, and at the 
same time one of the most interesting truths connected 
with the christian religion, and the redemption of the 
world: it demands our closest attention, united with 
the profoundest reverence and highest respect, as de- 
veloping the original dignity of man, his high relation 
to God, his glorious. destiny, and the true cause of the 
incarnation and sacrificial death of the Lord Jesus 
Christ, on his behalf. The egregious blunders of “ Or- 
thodoxy” arise entirely from its deplorable ignorance of 
the important fact, of the original humanity of the Son 
of Gol; but which is as clearly revealed in the Serip- 
tures of truth, as his subsequent incarnation : a ecircum- 
stance which never would have taken place but as a 


* The “ Orthodox” scheme pretends to constitute the Son of God 
aman, by giving him a human soul and. body, with which they at- 
tempt to identify him by an hypostatical union: but this isa mere 
human contrivance, and one that fails in every point. Rational 
beings cannot be identified with each other by union; if they could, 
God might thus be transformed into a man, and aman into God: 
and, indeed, that appears to be the real principle of “ Orthodoxy :” 
it preposterously supposes the same being, nay the same person, to — 
be by identification both'God and man! <A sentiment worthy of 
the darkest ages of the Heathen mythology or Pupish idolatry! 
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consequence of his previous generical indentity with the 
race of Adam. 

Without this key the follewing passages of Scripture 
have no meaning :—“ Go to my brethren and say unto 
them, I ascend unto my Father, and your Father; and 
to my God and your God.’ (John xx. 17.) ‘ For both 
he that sanctifieth and they who are sanctified ure all of 
one; (i. e. all of one family, the offspring of one com- 
mon Father; and consequently partakers of one com- 
mon nature;) for which cause he is not ashamed to call 
them brethren.” (Heb. ii. 11.) “For whom he did 
-foreknow, them he also did predestinate, to be conform- 
ed to the image of his Son, that he might be the first boru 
among many brethren.’ (Rom. viii. 29.) “I Jesus, 
have sent mine angel to testify unto you these things 
in the churches. I am the root, and the offspring of 

David.” (Rev. xxii. 16.) 

All these texts refer directly to the generical and 
specific indentity of the Lord Jesus Christ with the 
race of Adam, of which he is the spiritual root, and 
“elder brother.” According to the flesh, he is the 
offspring of David, (Rom. i. 3.) but in his spiritual ge- 
neration he is the root from whence the stock of Adam, 
and David among the rest, derived their origin. Ae- 
cording to this testimony, the order of human genera- 
tion is as follows: God, i. e. the Father, begat his 
Monogenes, i.e. his only begotten Son, the Divine 
Logos; (John i. 14,) from him proceeded, by anact of 
spiritual emanation, the soul of Adam, which was in- 
stantly incorporated in a body of flesh and blood. 
From Adam proceeded both the soul and body of Eve ; 
and from the intercourse of those two proceeded all 
mankind. Hence saith St Paul to the Corinthians— 
«JT would have you know, that the head of every man 
is Christ; and the head of the woman is the man; and 
the head of Christ is God.” (1 Cor. xi. 3.) This is 
the Scriptural order of divine generation, by which it 
is clear that all mankind as well as Jesus Christ are the 
offspring of God. (Acts xvii. 28, 29.—Luke iii. 38.) 
and the man also is “the image and glory of God ;” (1 
Cor. xi. 7.)—but we derive all these privileges, not 
directly from the Father, for this the Logos, as_ his 
Monogenes, alone hath done; but mediately through his 
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only begotten Son; for “ without him was not any 
thing made that was made.” (John i. 3.) 

The Logos, therefore, is the connecting link, through 
whom we came originally from God, and by whom we 
are again united to him, by virtue of his vicarious and 
sacrificial death; but his vicarious character arose en- 
tirely from his federative connexion with man; and 
this was founded in his spiritual paternity, and generi- 
eal identity with the race of Adam; whence he saith— 
“ Behold ine, and the children which God hath given 
me.” (Heb. ii. 13.) ‘But those children he acknow- 
ledges also to be his brethren, as springing from the 
same common Father, as above noticed. And it is 
upon this’ very paternity that St. Paul erects the pro- 
priety and necessity of the incarnation of the Logos, 
when he saith, “ Forasmuch then as the children are 
partakers of flesh and blood, he also himself likewise 
took part of the same.” Why? “ Because 7 behoved 
him in all things to be made like unto his brethren, that 
through death,” (which he could suffer only by incarna- 
tion;) “he might destroy him that had the power of 
death, that is the Devil.” (Heb. ii. 14, 17.) Hence it 
is plain that his incarnation did not, as the “ Orthodox” 
suppose, originate the fraternity of Christ with man; 
but it was assumed, as the result of the pre-existence 
of his spiritual fraternity with us, by which, as our 
elder brother, he became eligible to the character and 
office of our Redeemer; and he assumed our flesh to 
complete his character as man, and to enable him to die, 
“ the just for the unjust,” that he might thereby restore 
us to the forfeited favour of his Father and our Father, 
of his Ged and our God. 


(To BE CONTINUED .) 
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SLAVERY. 


The deep interest which the people of these countries 
have taken in the welfare of Slaves, is an honourable 
feature in our national character. The objects of our 
sympathy are unhappy beings, destined without any 
fault to perpetual and hereditary bondage, at the mer- 
ey of traders, whose profits depend on their labour, and 
are enhanced by their sufferings. This renders them ob- 
jects of compassion and sympathy. But what redounds 
most to our credit is, that they are removed at an im- 
mense distance from our view, and incapable of making 
us acquainted with their misery ; and that we share in the 
benefit derived from their sufferings and toil. 

The consequence of these counteracting feelings of the 
Planter and the Philanthropist, is, that while one party 
draws flattering pictures of their comforts, the other in- 
dulges in frightful descriptions of their misery. The 
declarations of both enlarge also upon mercantile and 
political arguments, with which the Bible Christian, as 
a Religious Periodical, is not immediately concerned. 
Omitting, therefore, all these topics, my only object is, 
in this paper, to protect Revealed Religion trom being 
injured by the intemperate and inconsierate harangues 
which are often pronounced at public meetings. These 
are generally delivered by persons, distinguished for 
their zealous attachment to Revelation, aud often by its 
professional advocates; yet they consist of such violent 
and indiscriminate invectives against slave-owners, as 
place the most illastrious men in Sacred History on a 
level with the most brutal slave-driver in Jamaica, and 
expose the Divine Law to theabhorrence of the hearers. 
For it is a matter of notoriety, that slavery is sanction- 
ed by the law, and permitted, or acquiesced in by the 
Gospel; the principle on which I mean to account for, 
and justify this, may appear to many as indefensible as 
the practice itself. I maintain that slavery is an inhe- 
rent constitutional evil in human society, a radical and 
an ineradicable disease in the body politic. It may, and 
ought to be, mitigated as much as possible, but can never 
be effectually cured. This, I think, will appear from a 
review of societyin all its stages ; but I entreat the reader 
to keep in mind, that I take no part in the general ques- 
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tion; nor do I vindicate any of the customs which f 
shall have occasion to mention. I only state them his- 
torically, with a view to show, that the founders of the 
Mosaical and Christian Religions could not have done 
otherwise than they have done. 

The earliest state of society is the Domestic or Pa- 
triarchal; when single families were settled apart, sub- 
ject only to the head of each family. The first fact that 
presents itself in the history of this state, is the death of 
Abel, the murder of one brother by another; but we 
need not this precedent to convince us, that the peace 
of families was liable to be disturbed. I may, there- 
fore, be allowed to suppose, that a wandering savage 
might invade one of these peaceful dwellings, to plunder 
their property, drive their cattle, or murder one of the 
inmates, and then been taken prisoner, what is now to be 
done? The first suggestion would be to put him to 
death ; but this would be an unprofitable act of revenge. 
The injury would remain unrepaired; shall they release 
him? Impunity would encourage him to repeat the of- 
fence, and invite others to unite with him in similar out- 
rages. There is no mode in which their loss ean be re- 
paired, and their security maintained, except compulsory 
labour, that is slavery, nor would any one blame them 
for requiring ite Thus says Horace— 

Vendire cum possis captivum occidere noli. 
Serviet utiliter. 

There can be no doubt that these independent fami- 
lies would soon find causes of quarrel ; for example, with 
respect to the right of pasture, as happened between the 
herdsmen of Abraham and Lot; and it is not likely, that 
one of the parties would be as wise, liberal, and condes- 
cending, as Abraham. These feuds would soon break 
out into open hostilities, and some of each family would 
be taken captive. An exchange of prisoners might then 
be agreed to; but if the whole ov the greater part were 
on one side, what would be done with the balance? They 
might be redeemed, but a long time would elapse before 
this system of exchanges and ransoms would be thought 
of, or agreed to. In the mean time, the number of 
slaves would be continually increasing. 

These petty broils would soon grow into predatory . 
excursions. Thus, the children of Dan being too much 
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straitened within the borders assigned them, invaded the 
people of Laish, “a people’ at quiet and secure, having 
“no business with any man,” and without protector or 
deliverer,” being remote from the nearest cities, Tyre 
and Sidon. Here the captives were all on one side; and 
the captors would, no doubt, reduce the people of Laish 
to slavery, according to the usage of ancient times. 

At a mucli earlier period alliances had been formed, 
and regular wars carried on; and of course prisoners 
taken, and reduced to bondage. The first precedent was 
set by Chederlaomer, who, with his allies, subdued five 
kings; and they “served him twelve years.’ On his 
return from the war, he carried with him Lot; but when 
Abraham heard that his nephew was one among the 
captives, he pursued and retook him. The other proper- 
ty and captives he considered as belonging to Melchize- 
deck, who accepted of the persons, and no donbt reduc- 
ed them to slavery. 

This continued to be the practice of conquerors till a 
very late period, even in Europe. In other parts of the 
world it exists at this day. They never doubted their 
right to dispose of their prisoners as they thought pro- 
per; ifthey had, it is not easy to devise any more pru- 
dent or humane mode of disposing of them, than em- 
ploying them in compensating by their labour, for the 
devastation they had brought upon the territory of the 
victors. But whether or not, slavery was thus perpe- 
tuated through all ages and all countries. Even now 
the peasantry in the vast empire of Russia and other 
northern states are serfs ; and slavery is diffused over 
the Eastera portion of the world and the continents of 
Africa and America. 

_ Butsome one may say, this is true; it is fair thata 
robber should by his labonr repair the injury that he 
has done. In many cases, his labour even during life 
may be an inadequate compensation, especially as he 
must he maintained and clothed by his master; but why 
should slavery be entailed upon his children? I ask in 
reply, what else can be done with them, except they be 
exposed or killed. Abraham had 318 slaves born’in his 
house, the offspring of prisoners of war perhaps; he had 
supported these from their infancy to manhood. What 
was to indemnify him for this enormous expense? ‘Ihe 
labour of their fathers was already pledged; their own 
F2 
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services were the only fund out of which he could be re 
paid. They were already in debt for life, food, rai- 
ment, and the supply of their other wants. This ac- 
count was still running on; and the surplus of their earn- 
ings could never discharge it, their present labour be- 
ing only equivalent to their present subsistence. The 
third generation would be born under similar circum- 
stances ; and thus hereditary slavery commenced, and has 
continued to this day. Ionly state the facts of the case; 
let others discuss the law and equity. 

It is not only in war, that slavery is an unavoidable 
and necessary evil; it is also practised in civil transac- 
tions; offenders are sentenced to labour on the roads; 
in the galleys and mines; in prisons, and hulks; or 
transported to the Plantations; often for life. In the 
most refined nations of antiquity, slavery was inflicted 
upon debtors, and they were delivered to their credi- 
tors till they worked off their debt, or it was discharged 
by some other means. This may be thought cruel, but 
it was certainly more rational, than indolent confine- 
ment at the expense of the public, or the creditor.— 
With these points, however, I have nothing to do; I 
only say, that slavery is a condition which has existed 
in all places and at all times, and an incurable disease in 
human ssciety. 

The next point in this case will shock the sensibility 
and excite the indignation of many of my readers, and 
therefore, I must once more premise, that I only state 
it as a circumstance in the history of man, which tend- 
ed to diffuse this practise, and to reader the evil 
irremediable. It would happen, particularly in war, 
that a man would acquire more slaves than he could 
employ or maintain—what was to be done in this case ; 
and how would he reason in such a dilemma? He 
would say, that they were his property, a remunera- 
tion for injuries sustained, or payment for debts that 
they had incurred; and he had a right to apply them 
to these purposes; some of them were so far from 
being a benefit, that they would soon become an intoler- 
able burden, when by age or infirmity they became inca- 
pable of labour, and might even reduce himself to pover- 
ty and servitude. Was there no way to render them 
profitable? Yes; some of his neighbours were in 
want of slaves, and would gladly pay him a price for hig 
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stipernumeraries. This was the origin of the Slave 
Trade, which has been the principal means of diffusing 
and perpetuating slavery ; for on this plan a man could 

not have too many. This barbarous traflic has for 
several years past been totally banished from the Bri- 
tish dominions. 

All the practices which I have enumerated were 
carried to such excess in Rome, Athens, and Sparta, 
that these renowned cities, so famous for liberty, 
resembled West Indian plantations. These, however, 
were cases of inferior magnitude. The Jews and 
Israelites were not the only nations that were carried 
wholesale into captivity | 

On the whole, [ conclude, that slavery, like poverty, 
labour, oppression, incurable and hereditary distemp- 
ers, &c. is a calamity, to which men have been always 
liable ; and a condition of life inseparable from human 
society. Many are the miserable occupations and 
sufferings, to which. some portion of our fellow-crea- 
tures seem to be doomed. Whether any of them be as 
wretched, or less tolerable than slavery, it is not my 
province to inquire. I only assert, that it is not pos- 
sible for any system of morals or religion to banish 
them from human life. Their utmost power is to al- 
Jeviate the misery, which these calamities occasion. 

«* The Hebrews had two kinds of servants or slaves, 
Some were strangers, either bought or taken in war; 

and their masters kept them, exchanged them, sold them, 
or disposed of them as their own goods. The others 
were Hebrews who, being poor, sold themselves, or were 
sold to pay their debts ; or were delivered up for slaves 
by their parents, in cases of necessity. This sort of Me- 
brew slaves continued in slavery for six years, or until 
the ensuing Sabbatical year. Then they might return 
to liberty again ; and their masters could not retain them 
against their will. If they would continue voluntarily 
with their masters, they were brought before the Judges. 
There they made a declaration, that for this time they 
disclaimed the privilege of the law, had their ears bored 
with an awl, by applying them to the door posts of their 
master; and after that they had no further power of 
recovering their liberty, except at the next year of 
jubilee ;’ which occurred only once in 50 years.—See 
Levit. xxy. 39; 2 Kings xxi, 1. 
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These particulars are taken from Cruden’s Concord 
ance, under the word Servant. Bag 

To these may be added the following :—In the tenth 
commandment, the man servant and maid servant are 
classed with the ox and the ass.—A man might strike 
his servant; but if he smote out his eye or tooth, that 
servant was entitled to his liberty.—There is mention 
of a home-born slave, in Jeremiah ii. 14.—In Ezekiel 
vii. 13. there is mention made of “ trade in persons of 
men ;” and in Revelations xxviii. 13. of “ merchandize 
in slaves and souls of men.”—Ifa thief was not able to 
make restitution, he was sold for a bondsman; Exod. 
xxii. 3.— He that stole a man and sold him, or if he 
be found in his hand, (and not sold) was surely to be 
‘put to death ;” Exod. xxi. 16.—In Deut. xxiv. this pe- 
nalty is limited to those who stole an Israelite and sold 
him. 

The condition of slaves among the later Jews may 
be seen in Heclesiasticus xxxiit. 24. “ Fodder, a wand 
and bonds are for an ass: torture and torments for 
an evil servant. If he be not obedient, put on him 
more heavy fetters.” The master, however, is to treat 
him kindly in general, “ hecause he hath bought: him 
with a price,” and lest he should “run away.” 

In the second book of Chronicles, (c. xxviii.) there is 
an account of a transaction which applies to several parts 
of this subject. The conduct of the Israelites illustrates 
the general prevalence of slavery: the preaching of 
Oded shows the great importance of the sacred charac- 
ter, when employed for benevolent ends. The conduct 
of the elders or chiefmen of Samaria, is a fair example 
of the interest which men in power should take in alle- 
viating this grievous calamity ; andthe manner in which 
the captives were released, and supplied with necessa- 
ries and comforts, is a noble instance of compassion and 
generosity in men flushed with victory, exasperated with 
injuries, and with the losses and suffering inseparable 
from war. (See 2 Chron. xxviii. 9.) 

From what has been said, it appears that slavery was 
recognized by the law of Moses, and constantly prac- 
tised by the Israelites and Jews. It is equally plain, 
that it is neither forbidden nor eondemned by the Chris- 
tian religion. 

An incidental mention of servants or slaves, of their 
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employment, and their punishment by stripes, occurs 
in the Gospels; and in the Epistles of Paul there are 
numerous reference to their state, and instructions 
both to their masters and themselves as to their respec- 
tive duties. It is evident that the masters were Chris- 
tians. In one place they are expressly called “ believ- 
ing masters :” to none others could Paul address any 
exhortations, in his Epistles to the Churches.. (See ! 
Tim. vi.; Eph. vi. 9. ; Philip. iv. 1.) The servants were 
all, or the greater part of them, slaves. In one text they 
are described as being under the yoke; 1 Tim. vi. 1. 
Thus slave-owners and slaves are recognized, without 
condemnation or reproach by the Apostle. His ex- 
hortations to both presuppose a reciprocal obligation 
and duty ; of protection and humane treatment on the part 
of the master, “giye unto your servants that which is just 
and equitable ;’ and on that of the slave, fidelity and ho- 
nesty ; “ not purloining ;’ asincere and hearty obedience ; 
“not with eye-service, as man-pleasers, but as servants of 
Christ.” He is particularin enjoining humility and patience 
under sufferings and insult, buffeting and abuses, though 
conscious of their own innocence, and that such treatment 
is undeserved, and that they are “ suffering wrongfully.” 
“‘ Servants be subject to your masters with all fear, not 
only to the good and gentle, but also to the froward.” 
‘* If when ye do well ye suffer for it and take it patient- 
ly, this is acceptable unto God.” See Titus ii.9. He 
commands Titus (vi. 1.) to teach servants under the 
yoke, to count their masters worthy of all honour, that 
“‘ the name of God and his doctrine be not blasphemed ;” 
and censures those who teach contrary doctrines. (See 
Eph. vi. 5.; Philip. iv.J,) 

Philemon had a slave named Onesimus, who deserted 
his service and fled to Rome, where he was converted 
by St, Paul. After conversion, Paul sent him back to 
his master ; to secure a favourable reception the Apostle 
gave him that delicate and persuasive letter, entitled the 
Epistle to Philemon. From its tenor, it is probable that 
it was by Paul’s recommendation and remonstrance, on 
the impropriety of his conduct, that he returned to 
servitude; and from the whole we may conclude, that he 
did not disapprove of Philemon’s having a slave; nor 
encourage the fugitive in leaving his master, and assert- 
ing his liberty. 

¥3 
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On the whole, this world is not a state of reward and 
indulgence, but of trial and probation; and servitude is 
either an ordinance or permission of Providence for 
these purposes. The abuse of it, which we call slavery, 
is owing, like other crimes, to the depravity of man.— 
This abuse of power should be corrected as far as possi~ 
ble ; and the sufferings of the oppressed should be miti- 
gated to the utmost of our power; but, like other evil 
practices and other species of misery, it cannot be en- 
tirely prevented or cured; and therefore, like other enor- 
mities arising from similar causes, slavery is not specifi- 
cally condemned by Revelation; but suffered to conti- 
nue for similar purposes. War is productive of more 
general misery and oppression, and the eccasion of greater 
crimes than slavery; yet the military professionis not pro- 
eribed in Scripture, either in the commander or the sub- 
ordinate instrument. The greatest event and most impor- 
tant change that ever occurred in the Christian Church, 
the extension of gospel privileges to the Heathens, with- 
out which we and all the world would still be Pagans and 
Idolators, took place through the means of Cornelius, a 
Roman Centurion; a man specially selected by Provi- 
dence for that end. 

In fact, none of the ordinary occupations of mankind 
are forbidden by our religion. The power of kings has 
been very generally abused in the most flagitious man- 
ner ; but never so much so, or on so large a portion of the 
globe, as in the days of Paul. But government was an 
ordinance of God, necessary for preserving the frame of 
society; and therefore, he commands Christians to obey 
and pray for Magistrates as persons appointed for the 
punishment of evil doers, and the encouragement and 
protection of those who do well. Our Lord desired 
Peter to pay tribute for him; and to give to Ceasar, the 
things that are Ceasar’s. The Baptist professed to lay, 
the axe to the root of the trees, and yet, when “ the sol- 
diers demanded of him, what shall we do 2?” he wasso far 
from denouncing their profession as unlawful, or exhort- 
ing them to abandon it, that he enjoined them to do their 
duty, and abstain from the vices, to which they were at 
that time addicted, violence, false accusation, and mu- 
tiny: “ Do violence to no man; neither accuse any 
falsely, and be content with your wages.’—The title of 
Publicans was usually coupled with that of sinners. They 
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were the instruments of a tyrannical and idolatrous Go- 
vernment, in exacting tribute from God’s peculiar peo- 
ple. These also came to John to be baptised, and said 
unto him, “ Master, what shall we do ?”—and, far from 
refusing to receive such disciples, he allowed them to 
continue in their office, but enjoined them to exact no 
more than was appointed tothem. The Pharisees and 
Sadducees, the Doctors and Scribes, were the objects of 
our Lord’s severest reprehension, but he never com- 
manded them to renounce their professions. He pro- 
nounced woes and execrations against those religious 
sects for their sanctimoniousness and hypocrisy, for their 
spirit of proselytism, for imposing on the credulity of 
women by long prayers, and devouring widows’ houses ; 
but though he cautioned his disciples against following 
their example, he advised them to hear their doctrines 
and practise their precepts. He exposed the vanity and 
pride of these officers of the law, in assuming the highest 
seats, and delighting in pompous titles, and in being 
styled Rabbi, Rabbi; but cast no aspersion on the legal 
profession, though grossly abused and perverted in his 
days. 

Notwithstanding the variety of practical instruction 
with which the Scriptures both of the Old and New 
Testaments abound; notwithstanding the perfect purity 
of our Saviour’s precepts, and the vast variety of cases, 
in common life, to which he had occasion to apply them ; 
and his severe reprehension of the peculiar vices of se- 
veral classes of men—it does not appear that any em- 
ployment or station in civil society is reprobated by the 
Sacred Writers. Men may serve God in them all, and 
confide in his favour, if they “ do justice, love mercy, 
and walk humbly in his sight.” 
} Erasmus. 


INCONSISTENCIES OF CALVINISM. 
(By a Country School-Master. ) 


Calvinism seems to me to be inconsistent with itself 
as well as with reason and Scripture; for, according to 
the assertion of its advocates, an edernal decree existed 
respecting the salvation of that part of mankind, which 
they call the elect: but according to another assertion 
of the same persons, this decree could not have been 
eternal, for they tell us, that it was made, or entered 
into. Both of these assertions are found in the Shorter 
Catechism. Now, were I to affirm, that the world in 
which we dwell was eternal, and also, that it was meade, 
should { not be guilty of a glaring contradiction, and 
of asserting a falsehood ? Two contradictory proposi- 
tions cannot beth be true. Not less guilty of contra- 
diction and mis-statement, are they, who assert that 
the decrees of Ged are both made and eternal. 

Again, Calvinists assert, that when Adam sinned, 
God might have passed by ali men, and, therefore, that 
he might then pass by a part of mankind. But this 
appears to me to be quite inconsistent: For, if God at 
any time might have passed by al/ men, it must have 
been before He elected some; but, according to Cal- 
vinism, there never was a time before he elected some, 
for it declares, “ that God from all eternity elected some 
to everlasting life.” Therefore, there never was atime 
when He could have passed by all men. 

Another inconsistency is, that although, on Calvin- 
istic principles, God never, either desired, or made any 
provision for a great part of the human race, yet he 
sends the Gospel to proclaim peace and salvation to 
those who are Calvinistically reprobated. Such are in- 
vited, and urged, to be reconciled to God, that they 
may be saved ; though at the same time, even Omnipo- 
tence itself cannot accomplish their salvation, hecause 
there has been no atonement made for them, 

Another inconsistency in Calvinism is, that it repre- 
sents God, at the last day, as judging and passing sen- 
tence upon the reprobates, for whom no adequate means 
of salvation were provided, as if they had in reality once 
enjoyed the means and rejected them. Calvinists are 
compelled to own, that the Scriptures assert, that the 
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finally impenitent will be condemned for not believing 
in Christ ; and yet, according to their own creed, there 
never was a Saviour provided for them, in whom they 
could believe. 

Again, Calvinists admit that aman is not guilty of 
criminality for doing any act, if he be compelled to do 
it by natural necessity, and the will does not consent; 
yet, they tell us, that the new-born child is guilty of 
Adam’s first transgression. But according to their 
own acknowledged principles, how can this be? For, 
certainly the child, when it sinned, did it by natural ne- 
cessity, as existing in its root, Adam, and also without 
the consent of the will; for neither the child, nor any 
of its faculties, then actually existed. 

Many Calvinistic inconsistencies might be mentioned, 
but [ shall conclude by stating only another. Calvinists 
represent men as mere passive machines, which cannotact 
but as they are irresistibly impelled to action; and they 
admit that Christ, and his Apostles, and the Scriptures, 
urge such persons “to work while it is called to-day,” 
and that they shall be doomed to eternal flames, if they 
refuse. How inconsistent! how absurd! As well 
might the farmer commit his plough to the flames for 
not tilling his ground, while at the same time he nei- 
ther put hors +s to it, nor held it—the only means ade- 
quate for putting the plough in proper motion. But I 
am making an absurd supposition, when I represent 
the husbandman as calling upon a mere machine to la- 
bour, and punishing it for refusing; yet such is the ab- 
surdity of Calvinists. They represent man as a being 
that cannot act but as irresistibly impelled, and yet, that 
if he do not act without this irresistible impulse, he shall 
be consigned to eternal destruction. 

By the Overtures of the General Synod of Ulster, all 
their Ministers must preach, and all their people must 
hear, such wonderful, contradictory doctrines: not one 


of which, I could ever find in the Bible. 
AL Bee. 


ORTHODOXY SAFE AND SUSTAINING IN THE 
HOUR OF DEATH. ’ 


To the Editor of the Bible Christian. 


Sir,— There is a piece of declamation under the above 
title in No. XVI. of «The Orthodox Presbyterian ;” 
and if the doctrine therein inculeated were universally 
acted on, the world weuld, in a short time, become a 
complete sink of the most monstrous abominations. 
The dying sinner is there directed to trust to the saeri- 

fice of Jesus, as the soul’s only sure dependance, its only 
sereen from wrath,—the on/y ground on which it can 
take its stand with safety aud acceptance before the 
Judge of all—it then dreads no condemnation, because 
it knows that through the blood of expiation “it is Justi- 
fied from every charge.” Not a word about the necessi- 
ty of repentance, that prominent doctrine of the entire 
Bible—not a word about the importance of Aoliness, 
“without which no man shall see the Lord,” (Heb. xii. 
14;) every thing depends on: believing, and the sole 
object of this belief is the efficacious shedding of our 
Saviour’s blood. The feeling and sentiment of the 
whole article under consideration, seems to be taken 
from the following stanza, which is widely circulated 
in what are miscalled religious tracts, and which ap-~ 
pears to me to contain 4s much senselesss blasphemy 
as could be well compressed into so many lines— 

“There is a fountain filled with blood, 
Drawn from Immanuel's veins, 
: And sinners plunged beneath that flood, 
Are wash'd from all their stains.” 

Is it any wonder, Sir, when such doctrines are taught 
and sent abroad to the world, by sage, grave, “ Ortho- 
dox Presbyterians ;” is it any wonder, an ignorant felon 
at the gallows’ foot, should declare that he felt his soul 
filled with the Holy Ghost, and that he had no doubt 
whatever of his salvation? Truly, “ Orthodoxy is safe 
and sustaining,” accompanied with no reproaches of 
conscience ; with no sorrow for sin; with no contrition 
of spirit ; with no humiliation of the heart ; with no tear- 
ful prayers for forgiveness ; but bold, daring, and confi- 
‘dent—depending, that in the sacrifice of Jesus the pe- 
nalty of the law is inflicted to the wémost, (on an inno- 
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cent, pure, and spotless being, who never transgressed 
that law;) and yet, by that infliction, “the fulness of 
pardon is extended to the guilty.” In support of this 
doctrine, the writer quotes abundance of Scripture, but 
he might as well have opened the Bible at random, and 
transcribed whatever portion presented itself, for 
what he has adduced, yields him no succour, nor 
has it any connexion with the subject. What as- 
sistance, indeed, could he receive from that Sacred 
Volume, where the great God of the universe calls on 
the “wicked man to. forsake his wicked. ways, and the 
unrighteous man to forsake his unrighteous thoughts ; 
to be holy, ror he is holy ; and to ¢urz and live, for he 
hath no pleasure in the death of him that dieth ;” (Is. lv. 
7; Ez. xviii, 32:) where the Son of his love declares that 
“not every one that saith Lord, Lord, shall enter into 
the kingdom of heaven, but he that doeth the wil of his 
father who is in heaven;” (Matt. vii, 27.) or where the 
Apostle pronounces the sentence of ‘“?tndignation and 
wrath, tribulation and anguish, upon every soul of man 
that doeth evil, and asserts that he endeavoured to keep 
his body under, lest while preaching to others he might 
himself be casét away;” (Rom. 11.8, 9; 1 Cor. ix. 27.) 
Bat why, Sir, need we talk of such things? “The 
Orthodox Presbyterian” believes in the doctrines of 
Election and Reprobation; tet him come forward then 
on this Calviuistic ground, and tell the host of his read- 
ers, whom he appears willing to save a world of trou- 
ble, that their destiny was fixed from all eternity, and 
that they cannot think or act in any other way, than in 
that which was decreed for them; that the namber of 
the elect, and of the reprohate, is made up, aud cannot 
be increased or diminished; and that virtue and vice, 
piety and profligacy, have nothing whatever to do with 
life or death; with the soul’s happiness or misery, here 
or hereafter. This would be honest, plain dealing, and 
would be acting merely on the principles of Calvinism, 
which he wishes to have it supposed he entertains; and 
it would have no worse tendency than the article which 
gave rise to these cursory remarks. It is a fortunate 
thing, however, that there is some common sense in the 
world, and that notwithstanding the preju:lices of ed uca- 
‘tion, and the no less fatal intluence of priesteraft, the 
teachings of sacred Scripture prevent men from acting 
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on the principles of their avowed creed; and while that 
creed would naturally lead them to despise the restraints 
and corrections of religion, they rise superior to the 
temptations of their belief, and conscientiously discharge 
the duties they owe to God and man. 

Jt, Bog W 


AN ADDRESS TO TRINITARIANS, 
On. the supposed indifference of Unitarians for the Scriptures. 


It is generally supposed that Unitarians have no re- 
gard for Scripture, but trample upon it recklessly, when 
it is opposed to their peculiar opinions. 

Were this charge founded on fact, then indeed we 
would deserve the reprobation of every friend of man. 
Then the public odium, which is attached to ourselves 
and our faith, would be justifiable, and we might in 
truth be considered the enemies of God and religion. 

But it is most unfounded and libellous. In the lan- 
guage of Chillingworth, “ the Bible, the Bible only, 
is the religion of” Unitarians. With the amiable and 
revered Locke, we believe “ it has God for its author ; 
salvation for its end; and truth, without any mixture of 
error, for its matter.’ Why then are we branded with 
a contempt for the Scriptures? Simply, because we 
do not receive a translation of them by fallible and pre- 
judiced men, as infallible. Our opponents calculate on 
public ignorance and credulity; and because we object 
to some of the readings, and to many of the translations 
of the common and received version, as spurious and 
erroneous, they denounce us as the enemies of truth, and 
as infidels in the guise of Christians. And though the 
grossness and falsity of this charge would at once be 
apparent, did men but reflect, yet it meets with a ge- 
neral acceptance, and passes current in the world for 
truth. In consequence of this, both ourselves and our 
opinions are regarded with a causeless fear and dread. 
You perhaps may have imbibed this prevailing preju- 
dice, and regard our sentiments with a jaundiced eye. 
If so, before we can hope to engage your serious atten- 
tion to our views of Scripture truth, we must justify our- 
selves and brethren, and convince your minds, that your 
opinion of us is erroneous, Unless weare able to effect 
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this, you will not, nor should you, give that considera- 
tion to our deetrines which, if the path we pursue be 
right, they deserve and demand. We constitute you, 
then, the judges between us and our accusers. If we 
be wrong, condemn us; but if we be not, we claim 
from you a verdict of acquittal, and a serious investiga- 
tion of our arguments. And we do not ask you merely 
for a verdict of acquittal. If we cannot force the con- 
viction on your minds, that we, instead of being the 
enemies of God and religion, are the best and only true 
friends of Scripture and Scripture truth, we call upon 
you to condemn both us and our doctrines. 

Though this translation of the sacred Scriptures, 
which was published in England in the reign of James 
the First, is hallowed by every youthful and endearing 
recollection ; and though we regard it, in general, as a 
fair transcript of Christian truth, and as containing ali 
that is necessary to direct our faith and practice, we 
cannot receive it, or impose it on others, as in all res- 
pects an infallible rendering of the original, and inspired 
teaching of Moses, the Prophets, Christ and his Apos- 
tles. We shall lay before you our reasons ; and whie- 
ther we are justifiable in this or not, judge ye. 

You cannot but be aware, that the Scriptures were 
not originally written in the language of owr country; 
and that the Bible, as its title page sets forth, is merely 
a translation from the original tongues, and with the 
former translations diligently compared and revised, by 
his Majesty's command. You mast also beaware, that 
the original Scriptures were in manuscript, and that co- 
pies of them were multiplied and handed down, until! the 
comparatively modern invention of printing, by the 
slow and laborious process of writing alone, 

The autographs, or the original writings of the inspired - 
penmen, have long since been lost; and in the copy ma- 
nuscripts which have escaped the ravages of time, we 
find what we would naturally expect in copies transcribed 
at different times, and by different individuals:—We 
find, that from slips of the pen, a very slight one of 
which would alter many of the letters of the original, 
(they are so similar,) and from involuntary and searcel 
to be avoided mistakes6f the transcribers, that these 
manuscripts contain a variety of readings. In conse- 
quence of this, a translator of on Scriptures is obliged 
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to compare manuscript with manuscript, and to ascertain, 
as far as possible, from their conflicting testimony, what 
was the true reading of the lost original. 

Now just bear this in mind, and can any man assert, 
that the translators of King James’s Bible were infallible 
judges of the true reading of the original manuscripts 
of the inspired penmen. Suppose they had possessed 
all the manuscripts which are knownin the present day, 
and been aided by the superior knowledge and the cor- 
recter principles of criticism which now prevail, they 
were, in the first place, but failible men, and conse- 
quently, though actuated by the best and purest motives, 
amid the variety of readings which existed, they were 
still liable to err, and therefore, their translation, even 
on this favourable supposition, cannot be regarded even 
by the most bigotted, as an infallible record of the 
words of eternal life. 

But they had not the best means of ascertaining the 
true reading of the original Scriptures. Eastern man- 
ners and customs, which are so frequently alluded to in 
the word of God, and the knowledge of which is essen- 
tial to its proper interpretation, were then but little 
known. The true principles of Biblical criticism were 
then also little studied and observed. Since that time, 
a flood of light has been let in on both these subjects, by 
the labours of the learned, and the travels of the curious 
and inquiring. And what is the consequence? Why 
even the Orthodox themselves have detected many er- 
rors in the common version; and though they condemn 
us, as soul-destroyers, for a similar practice, you will 
frequently find them, both from the pulpit and the press, 
amending the received translation—yes, that very trans- 
lation which, ia the controversy with Unitarians, they 
represent as infallible. Though the Unitarian just pur- 
sues the same path, because his researches Jead him to 
controvert some of their favourite translations, on which 
their favourite sentiments rest for support, for lack of 
argument to convict him of error, they raise against him 
the convenient and too effectual cry of heresy. They 
warn the world to beware of him, as a denier of the 
Scriptures, while he only argues for the truth of Scrip- 
ture, and against their misconceptions of it. Place the 
same Inen in opposition to a Roman Catholic, and they 
will freely controvert the fidelity of his received version : 
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and if he exclaim against them as deniers of Scrip- 
ture because they do so, how will they laugh at his ac- 
cusation! But they just change sides with the Catholic 
when they engage in controversy with the Unitarian 
and because he employs the same weapons against them, 
which they employ without the least twinge of con- 
science against their Romau Catholic brother, they pro- 
nounce the Unitarian heretical, and a perverter of the 
Scriptures. But such has ever been the way of Error 
and Bigotry. 

There is still a more powerful reason than the trans- 
lators’ comparative ignorance of Eastern manners and 
customs, and the principles of Biblical criticism, why 
we do not regard the commonly received version of the 
Scriptures as an infallible translation of the original 
writings of the inspired penmen. 

The authors of this translation had not the manu- 
scripts, either as to number or authority, which we now 
possess, to enable them to give to the world a perfect 
version of the records of eternal life. As far as regards 
the New Testament, with which as Christians we are 
most concerned, the Greek text, from which it was prin- 
cipally made, is imperfect even in the estimation of 
every Orthodox writer of learning and candour. It. 
was founded on the edition of Elzevir, the printer, more 
on account of the beauty of its execution than the con- 
viction of its intrinsic worth. This edition was again 
founded on the Greek Testaments of Erasmus, Beza, 
Stephens, and a few others: and these again, on the 
collation of from fifteen to twenty manuscripts. But 
in addition to these, nearly four hundred more have 
since been discovered, and many of them more antient 
and trustworthy, than the few which were known in the 
days of King James. These have been all collated by 
the learned, impartial, and indefatigable Griesbach, a 
Trinitarian, and an improved text formed from them, 
on the best and surest principles of criticism. By this 
means, many errors have been detected in our present 
version ; but at the same time, in justice to it we must ob- 
serve, very few which affect the sense of a passage, or 
the aspect of a fact, or bear essentially on doctrine. 

Now, since the received version was not made up 
from the best sources, and has been demonstrated by the 
after and superior means of information which we en- 
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joy to be in some respects erroneous, must you not con- 
cede it to us, that Unitarians are right in departing 
from it where it is proved to be wrong? Is not their 
departure, instead of being criminal as their opponents 
wish you to believe, one of the strongest claims they can 
possibly possess on your attention and respect? What 
can be more valuable to you, than the truth as it is in 
Christ Jesus? In that truth, your eternal interests are 
most materially involved. Is the man, then, who en- 
deavours to free it from all error, and to present it to 
you in its native and winning loveliness, liable to the 
grievous charge of perverting the Scriptures? Having 
his own and your everlasting prospects in view, can you 
regard him as your enemy, because he tells you the 
truth? Possessing such claims on your attention, should 
you not examine his corrections of supposed Scripture, 
and if you find them founded on proper authority, should 
you not receive them with joy and gratitude ? 

But even suppose the translators of the common ver- 
sion had enjoyed all the means of knowledge which we 
now possess, there is still another reason why we do not 
place implicit reliance on its fidelity, and regard it as 
in all respects an infallible rendering of the original. 

Its authors were men prejudiced in favour of certain 
religious tenets. They came to the execution of their 
appointed task with biassed minds. They had been bred 
up in the self-styled Orthodox faith—taught to regard 
every departure from it as heretical and damnable ;—and 
as the laws of the land prevented the diffusion of Unit- 
arian light and truth, they had little means to counter- 
act the errors of education. Now jast consider the 
powerful controul which early and deep-rooted impres- 
sions exercise over the feelings and convictions of the 
mind, and can you wonder that they sometimes gave 
translations more in accordance with their owa pre-con- 
ceived opinions than the simple truth as it is in Christ 

_ Jesus. Give to them all due praise for sincerity and 
integrity, and under the circumstances i¢ was impossible 
that they could so divest themselves of prejudice, as to 
render on all occasions according to the intended mean- 
ing of the text. When a passage occurred, which seemed 
to run counter to their long-cherished belief, would they 
not in the very nature of things exert their ingenuity to 
make it coincide with their favourite views, Why, I 
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would suspect my own fidelity, under similar circum- 
stances; and, however convinced I might be of the just- 
ness of my renderings, conscious how prejudice will 
warp the judgment, I would not dare to impose them on 
others as an infallible guide. 

Just then consider the prejudices of fallible men, and 
how they lead to unintentional error, and are Unitarians 
culpable for not receiving the translations of such men 
as undoubted gospel, without examination and scrutiny ? 
And when they find them in error, are they criminal to 
reject their false renderings? Is it not their duty, as 
well as of every Christian, to examine the subject for 
themselves, lest by blindly following the dictates of 
others, they receive the commandments of men, for the 
doctrines of God? Now this is just the principle on 
which the Unitarian acts; and we appeal to your own 
convictions, is he not justified in so doing ? 

T. M. 


THE GENERAL SYNOD OF ULSTER AND AN 
AGED ELDER, 


In a late number of ‘* The Orthodox Presbyterian,” a 
contributor to its pages, speaking of the Synodical Over- 
tures, expresses himself thus: “ We have noticed with 
unfeigned satisfaction, the good opinion universally ex- 
pressed of these Overtures, by the friends of religion 
and of the Presbyterian church ; not merely in this coun- 
try, but in both England and Scotland, they are hailed, 
as likely means of regenerating the Synod of Ulster.” 
This quotation deserves to be attentively considered, 
first, because it proceeds from the standard of Ortho- 
doxy, and again, because it is bolstered by a frontis- 
piece—acknowledging the authority and influence of 
the celebrated Scottish Reformer.. We have been view- 
ing it in connexion with both these circumstances, and 
have no hesitation in admitting, that the doctrines which 
it advocates, have numerous partizans and admirers. 
With respect, however, to the universality of admiration 
expressed for these Overtures, we feel much inclined to 
call the reality of it in question. We certainly know 
vast numbers in this country, who were so far from 
entertaining a favourable opinion of them, that they 
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strenuously opposed their enactment, considering then 
not only erroneous, but utterly subversive of the peace, 
discipline, and prosperity of the Presbyterian church. 
And that man must be credulons indeed, who could for 
a moment suppose, that the enlightened inhabitants of 
this province could be induced to countenance a system 
of religions opinions, got up in opposition to reason, 
common sense, and Scripture; a system, which has 
spiritual domination for its object, and which, in its 
tendency, goes directly to produce and perpetuate igno- 
rance, cant, and hypocrisy. But I go farther, and ven- 
ture to assert, that the influential part of the popula- 
tion, denominated Orthodox, particularly in Belfast, 
instead of approving, were found to entertain senti- 
ments of a very opposite character. Witness their 
noble conduct in the case of Grey-Abbey. Witness 
their noble stand and interposition on the very field of 
battle, when they boldly sounded a retreat, and the 
clerical Calvinistic heroes were obliged to retire from 
the contest covered with shame, discomfiture, and de- 
feat. What, alas! is now to become of the Synod of 
Ulster, when even her Orthodox friends have thus 
presumed to interfere, and arrest the great work of re- 
generation so auspiciously begun at Grey-abbey : 

** When pulpit drum Ecclesiastic 

Was beat with fist, instead of a stick.” 

And when, as the same writer humorously observes— 

“ With Apostolic blows and knocks, 

They proved their doctrines Orthodox.” 
But Scotland has been referred to, as lending the stamp 
of her approbation to these Overtures. It is well known 
that she has a Calvinistic creed; but it does not follow 
that her clergy and laity are therefore possessed of a 
persecuting spirit; onthe contrary, the conduct of both, 
with few exceptions, has beeu known to lean to the side 
of liberality, not perhaps on account of her creed, but 
because her inhabitants are blessed with the means of a 
learned and liberal education, Hence we seldom find 
her statute book stained with intolerant enactments ; 
with perseeuting Overtures, or with secret, heart-probing 
and inquisitorial committees. Indeed, the education 
and literature of that highly gifted country, form a 
complete antidote to all such poisonous nostrums, and 
have for ever banished from her church and councils, that 
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anomalous jargon, commonly known by the name of 
Scholastic Divinity. Sacred history informs us, that 
the statutes of the Lord are right, rejoicing the heart— 
But profane history, or that of the Presbyterian Church, 
also informs us, that the statutes of men are wrong, for 
instead of rejoicing, they too often fill the heart with 
gvief, and the most gloomy apprehensions. 

We need not be surprised then, that of late the march 
of intellect has not only been retarded, but that it has 
even retrograded two or three centuries. It is true, in 
literary, political, and professional pursuits, men have 
risen to great eminence; but it is equally true, that in 
Theology and Moral Philosophy, those noblest of all 
sciences, they have made little or no progress. Nor is it 
to be wondered at, that the sublime truths of religion 
and morality, should have thus been so wofully pervert- 
ed. The darkness of ignorance, the thunders of wild 
fanaticism, and the drivelling cant of hypocrisy, have 
all been laid under contribution for the purpose of ef- 
fecting this mental degradation. Hence it is, that, in 
the 19th century, and in the midst of civilized Presbyte- 
rian Ulster, we have been carried back to the dark or 
middle ages, when ignorance was called the mother of 
devotion; and when the produce was, as at present, a 
plentiful crop of superstition and wild enthusiasm. To 
effect this, the operations of the understanding have been 
suspended, as having no necessary connexion with the 
performance of religious duty. Reason has been de- 
throned; mystery has been exalted and called upon to 
usurp its place; and this fanaticism has been followed 
up by its partizans, proclaiming in Synod, and from Sy- 
nodical pulpits, that rational preaching was unfit for the 
ear of a Christian audience. In this manner has mo- 
rality beea denounced. Thesermon on the Mount, 
as carrying morality to the highest pitch of perfection, 
will share, in all probability, a similar fate; and then we 
must look for pure and undefiled religion, not in the 
Seriptures, but in a set of Overtures, of human compo- 
sition, dark, mysterious, and unintelligible. In opposi- 
tion ito such dogmatical assertions, Imust still contend 
for it, that true or vital religion, whether existing in 
theory or in practice, must be intimately connected 
with mind ; and why?—because mental improvement is 
the grand criterion or proof of its vitality; without this 
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it ceases to be a reasonable service. Whatever form of 
it may appear, if void of understanding, is like the body, 
without the spirit, dead; when connected with intellect, 
it can then only be called a manly, rational worship, or 
the practice of virtue with understanding, without which 
it degenerates into empty form or senseless passion. 
Having succeeded in their crusade against common 
sense and Scripture, it might have been expected that 
the Orthodox would have relaxed in their acts of per- 
secution and spoliation; but this was altogether a vain 
hope. The outworks of the fortress had only been 
carried: the citadel, to which a retreat had been effected, 
must also be reduced. In, fact, the great Head and 
King of the Church must be put down, to prepare the 
way for the introduction of something of a nondescript 
character—the mere creature of a distempered mind, by 
some called a Committee, by others an Overture ; whilst 
the greater number gave it the name of a Confession or 
Creed. For our part, we deny the right of any man 
or body of men to dictate the faith or practice of ano- 
ther. We lay greater stress on personal religion, or, 
to speak plainly, on exemplary life, than on a merely 
speculative belief in this or that doctrine; and while 
the admirers of a mysterious faith prefer a correct be- 
lief in speculative points, we hesitate not in giving a 
decided preference to Evangelical piety and sound mo- 
rality. We reject, therefore, the imposition of subscrip- 
tion by an Keclesiastical body, as a foul conspiracy 
against Christian liberty—an attempt to put a stop to 
religious improvement, and keep the people in igno- 
rance—a usurpation of the very power whieh we repro- 
bate in other churches:—and, in fine, a substitution of 
the confession of man, in place of the Bible of God. If 
the dictates to obedience by any church or individual 
are to be imperative, where is the use of reason or 
wisdom, emphatically styled in Scripture the candle of 
the Lord? And why are we called upon to exercise our 
judgment, hy proving all things and holding fast that 
which is good? The very fact, that God has given us 
a revelation of his will, evidently implies that we should 
exercise our judgment on its contents. We are called 
upon to stand fast in that liberty wherewith Christ has 
made us free. But I] assert, that the practice of the 
present day contradicts this divine precept: in fact, the 
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principle and the practice are at variance. The prin- 
ciple leaves you free; but the practice encumbers you 
with creeds, formulas, and confessions of faith, and’ re- 
quires subscription or belief of them as terms of Minis- 
terial communion. And now, gentle reader, having no 
occasion myself for any thing in the shape of a creed, 
allow me to make you a present. of one or two of these 
most precious documents. ‘The first, and by far the most 
valuable, that I shall offer for your acceptance, is the 
Athanasian creed. The second is nameless, though on 
that account not less valuable, since it is manufactured 
from these famous Overtures, that we are told have ob- 
tained so much celebrity and applause, over England, 
Ireland, and Scotland. Peruse them most attentively, 
and make sense of them if you can; for to me they ap- 
pear to be rather enigmatical and incomprehensible ; 
« As if hypocrisy and nonsense, 
Had got the advowson of the conscience,” 

But let us not, amidst the wreck of creeds, forget to 
pay the tribute of our respect to faith, considered as a 
principle of action. Let us not allow its usefulness or 
authority to decrease, but endeavour to keep it, as much 
as possible, more continually on the increase. I shall 
not, at present, enter on the abstract question, how far 
the practice of religion is connected with; or dependent 


on the belief of its principles; though I am free to’ 


admit that the practice may be facilitated by the belief. 
We cannot. worship God unless: we have faith, that is, 
unless we helieve that he exists. We cannot obey his 
will, unless we believe he has made his will known to 
us: he that cometh to God must believe that he is; and 
that he is the rewarder of them that seek him. To the 
makers and admirers of creeds, then, we have at last 
found a short.but scriptural and comprehensive: one, 
embracing the two great and leading principles of na- 
tural and revealed religion; the former part refers to 
the being and attributes of God, the latter relates to a 
state of future retribution revealed to us in the Gospel, . 
where our blessed Bord has brought life and immortality: 
to light. Admitting then, though in a qualified sense, 
that without faith it is impossible to please God, we 
must, on the same authority assert, that without holi- 
ness it is impossible to see him; and, therefore, the doc- 
trine of justification by faith alone, unsupported both 
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by reason and Scripture, must fall to the ground, like 
the baseless fabric of avision. Indeed, faith is of little 
use ; can contribute nothing to salvation, unless it pro- 
duces good works—the works of kindness, beneficence, 
and public spirit,—without these the observance of re- 
ligious ordinances will never answer the purpose: and 
though we readily grant that the worship of the Al- 
mighty is a duty of paramount importance ; and that the 
hearing and reading of discourses, as connected with the 
perfection of that worship, is also important; yet we 
must aver, that if we rest in these as an end, instead of 
using them as a means for the accomplishment ofan end, 
we must éxpect to share the fate of the barren fig tree, 
which, though well cultivated and pruned, refused to 
bear fruit, and was therefore hewn down, and cast into 
the fire. Our Lord himself, in whom dwelt all the trea- 
sures of wisdom and knowledge, viewed such external 
observances in a very different light from many of his 
pretended followers ; he preferred the doer, to the hear- 
er of the word ; the heretical, but charitable Samaritan, 
to the uncharitable, though Orthodox priestand sanctified 
Levite. To those nominal Christians, who cry Lord, 
Lord, that is, expect to be justified by faith, he is very 
particular in declaring, that they shall be rejected, be- 
cause they have been deficient in good works; whilst 
those who have given food to the hungry, drink to the 
thirsty, and clothing to the naked, are assured of accep- 
tance at the last day, though they had not even the privi- 
lege of being acquainted with his name: Faith then has 
its use; but the abuse of it is too obvious to be over- 
looked ; to become a saving principle, it must he accom- 
panied with repentance and conversion, or amendment. 
The command runs thus :— Repent and be converted,” 
&e. &c. That conversion must be different from what 
we are insultingly told, has been picked up on some 
lonely road, or by the stump of an old tree.’ We will 
‘not subscribe to its reality, because it pretends to fana- 
tical rant, or rapturous fits of devotion; we will then 
ouly be convinced of its existence, when its pretended 
professor gives practical proof of amendment, by ceas- 
ing to dv evil, and learning to do well. 
It would appear, then, if we pay the least regard to 
truth, or respect the dictates of reason, or attend to the 
declarations of Scripture, that the only sure ground of 
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admission into heaven, and of security against future 
punishment, is an unreserved, though imperfect obedi- 
ence to the laws and precepts of the Gospel. Whilst we 
make these laws and precepts, therefore, the principal ob- 
jects of our care; in other words, whilst we preter the 
essentials to the non-essentials; the weightier matters of 
the law, judgment, mercy, and the love of God, to the 
paying of mint, anise and cumin; accidental indiscre- 
tions, and unavoidable infirmities, cannot be supposed to 
make such total irreparable breaches in the character, 
but it may still be regarded even by infinite purity, with 
favourable and merciful allowances, and on sincere pe- 
nitence, through Jesus Christ, be finally entitled to par- 
don and acceptance. 

I conclude in the words of a certain Philosopher, who 
being asked, what religion he would recommend, an- 
swered as follows: 

« The best Religion, is that which unites men, and 
not that which divides them; that which is of no party, 
which forms virtuous citizens, and not impotent and 
rancorous partizans; that which tolerates, and not that 
which persecutes; that which says, that the whole Law 
consists in loving God, and one’s neighbour, and not 
that which makes a tyrant of God, and victims of our 
neighbeurs.” 

AN Acep ELDER: 


ON THE LORD'S SUPPER. 
“ This do ix remembrance of me.” 


What a tender, what an affectionate command! and 
well may it excite feelings of astonishment and grief, 
that it should ever lose its influence on the Christian's 
heart, or that ary perversion of judgment should mis- 
take its import. The last advice and dying instruction 
of the wise and good, have in all ages been held peeu- 
liarly sacred, and have often made so deep and lasting 
an impression, as to be had in everlasting remembrance. 
Even among the heathens, this feeling of respect for the 
dead was cherished to so great an extent, that to it we 
owe some of the valuable maxims and remains of anti- 
quity which we possess. But to the disciples of Christ, 
ne precepts of departed virtue can appear so worthy ot 
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veneration, of diligent attention, and religions respect, 
as the last commands of our blessed Lord to his faithful 
followers. The relation which he bears ‘to Christians 
is solemn and important, the concern which he at all 
times manifested for our eternal welfare was so strong 
and disinterested, and his example so promotive of faith 
and good works, that we should dwell on his precepts 
with holy and affectionate love, and obey his commands 
with diligence and fervour. To what then can we attri- 
bute the dereliction of his table, by many zealous and 
devout Christians, whose otherwise conscientious beha- 
viour, and steady performance of allthe moral, relative, 
and social duties of life, forbid onr attributing it to care- 
lessness or indifference ? We must, therefore, suppose, 
that this neglect of a positive appointment, must proceed 
from wroug aud mistaken views of its intention and de- 
sign. 

Suppose that the command was only binding on the 
immediate followers of Christ, and that we were under 
no obligation to follow the example of these primitive 
and affectionate Christians, in this simple memorial of 
their love ; yet if we consider only a few of the benefits 
resulting from its general observance, we shall be con- 
vinced of its utility in a moral point of view. Here at 
the table of our Lord, every angry passion, every con- 
tending feeling is laid at rest—all trifling distinctions of 
sect.and party are for the time forgotten; and all ranks 
of people unite together in one solemn act of harmony 
and love. Here, Christians, whatever be their opposing’ 
interests in the world, meet together in commemorating 
the death of one common friend and Saviour; and all 
unkind feelings, all harsh sentiments are banished from 
their breasts. Surely, then, any rite that tends to soothe 
the irritating feelings of anger and jealousy, and which 
binds closer around us the bonds of Christian love and 
friendship, must always be seasonable, must always be 
good. 

From the life, death, and ascension of our Lord, we 
derive our most cherished feelings of pardon, peace, and 
happiness. For us he trod the most rugged paths in 
his passage through life—for us he submitted without a 
murmur to the unparalleled agonies of a painful and ig- 
nominious death—and for us he rose in triumph from 
he tomb; thereby giving us the heart-cheering assur- 
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ance of a life to come :—and if we compare the ful- 
ness and certainty of our faith in the resurrection, with 
the vague, speculative, and uncertain hope of the world 
before the coming of our Saviour, we will learn the va- 
lue of that inestimable truth, and be also convinced that 
the return of Christ from the grave hath done more to- 
wards confirming our faith in the immortality of our na- 
ture, than all that the law or the prophets could ever 
have effected. And shall we omit any rite or ceremony 
that is calculated to impress these events more strongly 
on our minds—that would rouse within us more vivid 
conceptions of their power and efficacy in purifying the 
heart from worldly thoughts and affections,—which 
woald recal to our memories our Saviour’s dying love, 
and awaken within us such holy gratitude; such pious 
awe and fervour, as to induce us to walk in his steps, 
and obey in all things his precepts and commands ? 

I am aware that some persons object to this rite from 
the dread of multiplying to too great an extent the out- 
ward forms and ceremonies of religion; but let these 
beware of spiritualizing too much. During our stay 
here, our minds are not so far etherialized, as to do away 
with the assistance we derive from other senses in per- 
forming the external forms of devotion. These, I grant, 
have no value in themselves, but simply as evidence of 
feelings within, and are to these indebted for their truth 
and character. They are necessary stimulants in keep- 
ing alive the weak, unsteady flame of piety, and warm- 
ing it to life and energy; and it is strong evidence of 
good, when we are willing to use those means which 
are promotive of our spiritual improvement. Many 
have abstained from this rite from the harsh and denun- 
ciatory language in which St. Paul’s words are rendered 
in our Common version, (1 Cor. xi. 29.)—but it is now, 
I believe, pretty generally known, that the word dam- 
nation should be rendered judgment ; and by referring 
to the fellowing verse, our doubts as to the meaning 
and application of the word are quite removed. A little 
attention, also, to the context, will shew how the Co- 
rinthians were accused of drinking unworthily. 

By refusing to commemorate the death of Christ, we 
deprive ourselves of the good resulting from cherishing 
by secial communion the mutual feelings of gratitude 
and affection for our departed Lord, from strengthening 
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our own piety and virtue, and exciting feelings of be- 
nevolence, good will, and all kindly affection towards 
our fellow-creatures. It would be well, however, if 
the evil rested there. We also disobey a plain, unam- 
biguous, and positive command. What can be more 
emphatic and explicit than “ Do this in remembrance of 
me?” It appears of universal obligation on Christians ; 
and were there no other declaration than this, it would 
be sufficient, one would think, to silence the cayils of 
scepticism. But even this is not left to inference or 
doubt; for we are expressly told by the words of the 
inspired Apostle, that “as oft as Christians eat that bread 
and drink that cup, they shew forth the Lord’s death 
till he come.’ That the early Christians believed the 
obligation to be perpetaul, we have many convincing 
proofs—and also the testimony of the fathers who flou- 
rished inthe second and third centuries after Christ and 
his Apostles—that it was then observed in all the 
churches where Christianity was professed; and [ be- 
lieve I should be borne out in asserting, that, in the dark 
ages, when the Scriptures were withheld from the mass 
of the people, and little studied by the learned, if this 
ceremony had not been observed, the remembrance of 
Christ's death would have been almost forgotten. 

It is the duty of all to join in this holy ordinance: 
there is none on whom a stronger obligation is laid, 
than on us, Unitarian Christians. We are accused of 
denying Christ—of not believing in his divine mission— 
and many other charges equally erroneous, and of a si- 
milar nature, are brought against us, which it would be 
vain to reason against. Practice is the best commentary 
on our principles. Our opponents are ever on the 
watch, to detect some lurking imperfection, with which: 
to accuse us. We are as “a city set ona hill;” and itis 
a serious reflection, that our conduct may honour or 
dishonour our holy cause. I ask not too much when I 
say, that we ought in no instance to give room for the 
cause of truth to be evil spoken of. The principles of 
Unitarianism are going forth into many lands, and num- 
bers are joining in distant countries the uplifted stand- 
ard of our faith—if we wish these blessings to continue, 
and our high hopes for the spread of pure religion to 
be realized, let our practice be as pure and free from 
reproach, as all candid and liberal minded Christians 
must wish our principles to be, 
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Since writing the above, I have been favoured with 
the perusal of a little tract, published by the American 
Unitarian Association —“ Excnses for the neglect of the 
Communion considered.” I am proud to say that the 
writer's sentiments correspond with mine ; andas many 
of my ideas on the subject are there expressed in a 
much clearer and better manner than [ could have done, 
I earnestly recommend its perusal to all who readthese 
lines. Dice. 


An Answer to the Question, “ Why do you go to the 
Unitarian Meeting-house ?” 


“ Be ready to give an answer to every man that asketh you a 
FCASOMN, |< ouige gael ob us 57s one ianendas ace;niitei feiss hls Oh sin od « Prrer, 


* Prove all things.” ... ......ss.s0 HoapnblaneSMs ge 103 coos Pautn 
‘I. Because the Unitarians reject all human creeds and 
articles of faith, and strictly adhere to the great Pro- 
testant principle, “the Bible—the Bible only ;’ admit- 
ting no standard of Christian truth, nor any rule of 
Christian practice, but the words of the Lord Jesus and 
his Apostles. 

If. Because the Unitarian doctrine can be expressed 
in the words of Jesus and his Apostles, without addition 
or comment: hence it appears to me most agreeable to 
the Scriptures. 


“ And one of the Scribes came, and having heard them reasoning 
together, and perceiving that he had answered them well, asked 
him, Which is the first commandment of all? And Jesus answer- 
ed him, the first of all the commandments is, Hear, O Isracl, the 
Lord our God is one Lord; and thou shalt love the Lord thy God 
with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy mind, 
and with all thy strength: this is the first commandment. And 
the second is like, namely this, Thou shalt love thy neighbour as 
thyself. There is none other commandment greater than these. — 
And the Scribes said unto him, Well Master, thou hast said the 
truth ; for there is one God, and there is none other but he; and to 
love him with all the heart, and with all the understanding, and 
with all the soul, and with all the strength, and to love his: neigh- 
bour as himself, is more than all whole burnt offerings and sacrifi- 
ces, And when Jesus saw that he answered discreetly, he said unto 
him, Thou art not far from the kingdom of God. Mark xii. 28-—34. 
“ This is life eternal, that they might know thee the only true Ged, 
and Jesus Christ, whom thou hast sent.” John xvii, 8. “To us 
there is but one God, the Farner, of whom are all things ;—and 
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ove Lord Jesus Christ, by whom are all things.” 1 Cor. viii. 6. 
“ God is one.” Gal. iii. 20. “One God and Father of all, who 
is above all.” Eph. iy. 6. “ One God and one Mediator between 
God and men, the man Christ Jesus.”—_1 Tim. ii. 5. 


IiI. Because at the Unitarian Meeting-house I am 
not taught to think that those who do not believe the 
doctrine there maintained, “ must, without doubt, pe- 
rish everlastingly,” nor required to censure and con- 
demn any man for differing from me in his religious 
sentiments ; but am exhorted to live in charity with all 
men. ; 

{V. Because there Iam at full liberty to judge for 
myself, and exercise all the rights of conscience; with- 
out being exposed to the least censure, or unkind treat- 
ment. 

“ One is your Master, even Christ; and all ye are brethren.” — 
Matt. xxiii. 8: “Stand fast therefore in the liberty wherewith 
Christ hath made you free, and be not entangled again with the 
yoke of bondage.” Gal. v. 1. 

V. Because I can understand the doctrine taught 
there, and have not to assent to what is contrary to 
reason. 

“ Yea, and why even of yourselves judge ye not what is right ?” 
Luke xii. 57.“ Your reasonable service.” Rom. xii. 1. 

VI. Because I think it both a duty and a privilege 
to unite in the worship of the one God the Faruer, 
according to the directions of my Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ. 

‘* After this manner, therefore, pray ye, Our Father, etc.” Matt. 
vi. 9, “ The hour cometh, and now is, when the true worshippers 
shall worship the Father in spirit and in truth ; for the Father seek- 
eth such to worship jim.” John iv. 23, ‘In that day ye shall 
ask me nothing. Verily, verily, I say unto you, whatsoever ye shall 
ask the Father in my name, he will give it you. John xvi. 23. 

VII. Because at the Unitarian Meeting-house I hear 
Jesus of Nazareth who was crucified, preached as the 
Christ, the son of the living God. 

It is impossible for God to die, be buried, and raised from the 
dead ; but the Apostle Paul declares, ‘It is Christ that died.” 
Rom. viii, 34, “That Christ died for our sins, according to the 
Scriptures, that he was buried, and that he rose again the third 
day. 1 Cor. xy. 3, 4. The Apostles did not preach, as the 
Christ, a divine person who dwelt in the crucified man, which 
person could neither die nor be buried ; but they asserted, that the 


very same person who was crucified, was both Lord and Christ. 
Aets ii. 36, 
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VIII. Because Unitarians teach the doctrine of 
“the true grace of God,” his unmerited, unpurchased 
favour to mankind, that salvation and eternal life 
are his free gifts through Jesus Christ ; which is clear- 
ly the doctrine of Scripture. John iii, 16. Rom. vi. 
23. Eph. ii. 8. . Bit.tit. Wa. 

IX. Because God is spoken of according to the 
Scriptures, at the Unitarian Meeting-house, as a Being 
who is infinitely wise, jast, and good, as the Father of 
all. Eph. iv. 6. There I hear nothing ascribed to 
him that is inconsistent with perfect wisdom, justice, 
and goodness, or with his character, as the gracious 
Father of .all, or with the declaration, Gop Is Lovi. 
1 John iy. 8. 

X. Because there the crucified Jesus is exalted, as 
having attained his high dignity and glory, and his 
appointment to be the Saviour and Judge of the world, 
as the reward of his obedience and perfect righteous- 
ness. Phil. ii. 9. Heb. i. 9. 

XI, Because there the Gospel is asserted to be the 
ministration of the Spirit, and the divine influence to be 
universal and perpetual. 2 Cor. ili.8. Acts xvii. 26. 
Rom. xi. 36. Hph. iv. 6. 

XII. Because there the necessity of persona! right- 
eousness is insisted on, and the spirit of Christ and con- 
formity to his example, made essential to genuine Chris- 
tianity. Rom. vili.9. 1 Johnii. 6. and iii. 7. 

XIII. Because there a future righteous retribution 
is preached, aud at the same time it is maintained that 

urity, life, and happiness, will be universal, and that 
God will be Aun 1s Aut. 2 Cor. v.10. 1 Cor. xv. 28. 
Rom. v. 21. and viii. 21. 

XIV. Because there I am taught to think well of 
human nature, as the work of God, and to love all 
mankind as my brethren, as the rational offspring of the 
Almighty, the objects of his love, made by him for hap- 
piness. Acts xvii. 29. John iii. 16.’ Rev. iv. 11. 

XV. Because the Gospel, as preached among the 
Unitarians, is, according to our Lord’s words, (Matt. 
xi. 25.) a revelation to babes, and perfectly suited to 

_the poor, to whom it was first preaclied ; being on a 
level with the common sense of mankind. 

Such are my reasons for going to the Unitarian Meet- 
ing-house. Arethey not Scriptural? Reader, go thou 
likewise, and judge for thyself. U. C. 
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THE LAW. 


The dawn of morn no lustre shed, 

On Sinai’s bare and rugged head ; 

No cheerful sunbeam lent its ray, 

To usher in the welcome day ; 

But fire, and smoke of lurid hue, 
Deformed the heaven’s delightful blue— 
Far—far within the thickening cloud, 
The trumpet’s voice peal’d long and loud, 
And deeper still the blackness grew, 

The dark-red meteors fiercer flew ; 
Tottered the mountain to its base, 

As shrinking from its maker's face ; 

For thunder’s roar and lightning’s glare, 
Proclaimed Jehovya’s presence there. 
Down in the barren plain below, 
Stretched Israel’s tents in goodly show ; 
And Israel’s sons beheld afar 

Great Nature’s wild, tumultuous war ; 
And pale, and ghastly, in the gloom, 
Seem’d to forebode approaching doom. 
Again the trumpet’s brazen throat, 
Pour’d forth a louder, longer note. 

The thunder’s voive more frequent came, 
The lightnings flash’d a broader flame, 
And while, to dire commotions driven, 
Earth seem’d to brave the bolts of heaven, 
The LAW from God to man was given. 


THE GOSPEL. 


O’er Bethlem’s plain the midnight breeze 
Swept softly through the fragrant trees, 
Wafting sweet odours on its wings, 
From Nature’s thousand secret springs. 
Smiling in radiant beauty high, 

The lovely moon walked through the sky, 
Glancing on rock, and tree, and plain, 
While shining worlds seem’d but her train ; 
And nought was heard of earthly sound, 
To break the solemn silence round, 

Save where the sheep-bell’s tinkle clear 
Like “ fairy music met the ear,” 

Or where, beneath the Palm-tree fair, 
The Shepherd's pipe proclaimed his care. 
Wide o’er the bosom of the night 

Shone, full and clear, a heavenly light— 
No meteor’s flash, nor lightning’s glare, 
But all was beauteous, grand, and fair, , 
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And forms of bright celestial mien 
Were in that flood of glory seen, 

And music, such as angeis love, 

Was heard around, beneath, above, 
(Twas incense offered to the skies, 

A pure and living sacrifice,) 
Proclaiming, at the Saviour’s birth, 

“* Glory to God, and peace on earth ;” 
And thus the GOSPEL raised its head 
Triumphant from an infant’s bed. 


intelligence. 


Unitarian Christian Tract Society. 

A Tract Society is in progress in Belfast, to be denominated— 

*« The Ulster Unitarian Christian Tract Society.” The object of 
this Society is, to maintain the sufficiency of Scripture, as a perfect 
rule of faith and practice ;—to vindicate the right of private 
judgment and free inquiry on religious subjects ; and to promote a 
knowledge of the genuine doctrines of Christianity,—as that 
‘“‘ there is but onze Gop THE Farner.” 
’ This much wanted Institution has the prospect of being well 
supported in town and the surrounding country, and may be 
rendered very useful to the community. The humbler ranks are 
not able to provide large works, and many of those, from whose 
circumstances and education better information might be expected, 
entertain the most erroneous ideas regarding Unitarianism. They 
have never felt its loveliness, consistency, and power, and cannot 
be good judges of its value either in health or in sickness. 

Essay on the Trinity, by Alex. Stewart, Esq. Barrister at Law. 
—We earnestly request our readers to peruse this admirable little 
Pamphlet. It is the production of a truly candid and christian 
mind; written in a temper and spirit seldom evinced on subjects of 
controversial theolegy. The Author comes to his task with a mind 
liberalized by the spirit of the most liberal of Professions, enlarged 
by constant association with the most respectable and enlightened 
society, and freed from those tendencies which, almost inevitably, 
bias the opinions of Divines; actuated, besides, solely by the love of 
Truth, having no selfish, professional, or party objects to advance, 
his sentiments are entitled to the most serious consideration. 


Correspondents, 


Various communications have been received. The Letter signed 
G. H. would require many verbal] alterations before it could appear 
in the Bible Christian. ‘The article on Hare-killing, by A Layman, 
is under consideration; and Letter, No. II. to the Presbyterians of 
Treland, came too late for our present number. ‘The lines, by a 
Unitarian, might be much improved.—We intended having given 
our own views of West India Slavery, but we were obliged to af- 
ford room for other matter, 
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In Liverpool, the Rev. Jouw Hincxs, Minister of the Unitarian 
Congregation in Renshaw-street, in the 27th year of his age. In 
consequence of his father’s settlement in this town, he received the 
ehief part of his education in the Belfast College, and settled in Li- 
yerpool, ou the removal of his brother to be resident tutor in York 
College, in the Autumn of 1827. His afflicted relatives have deri- 
ved consolation from the thought, that it was an’event for which 
he was always preparing ; and, therefore, though they sorrow, it is 
not as without hope. and the congregation which he endeavoured to 
serve faithfully, have shown the strongest marks of their astachment 
to him. The following Hymn, written on the occasion, bya Lady, 
was sung after the funeral sermon, preached in Renshaw. street 
Chapel, on Sunday, the 13th February. 

“ He being dead, yet speaketh:”—Hes. xi. 4, 
. Hark! Christians, to the tones that fill 
Each listening mourner’s ear, 
“‘ He being dead, yet speaketh still,” 
His voice is hovering near. 


O, listen now, tho’ once the sound 
Might.coldly touch thy breast ; 

Those gentle accents float around 
From mansions of the blest. 


They speak to youth in warning strain 
Toshun temptation’s way, 

Nor venture midst the pleasurés vain 
Of Life's delusive day. 


They speak to those in manhood’s pride, 
As they. were wont to speak, 

To lay their worldly trust aside, 
Aud better riches seek. 


And gently tothe infant band 

' They tell of heavenly things, 
And speak of that enduring land 
Where endless pleasure springs. 


And, to the Christian, bent with years, 
They breathe in words of love, 

And bid him lay aside his fears, 
And find his vest above. 


O; uot in vain his death shall be, 
Whose life so brightly shone, 
For, ‘‘being dead, yet speaketh he,” 

In accents all his own. 


So, tho’ we ne’er shall see him more 
Within this hallowed fane ; 

Yet let us live his virtues o'er, 
Nor make his labour vain. 


Bible Christian, 


No. III. Aprin, 1931. Vou. IL 


On the knowledge of “ the only true God,” as reconciling 
the world unto himself,’ by the Son “ of his love.” 


(Concluded from page 62.) 


In the incarnation of the Son of Ged, he was constrained 
to submit to a temporary privation of the glory he had pre- 
viously possessed, and to permit himself to be assimilated zz 
all things to the nature of man, and that, in all the gradua- 
ted stages of mental imbecility and progressive expansion, 
and improvement, both in body and mind, to which hu- 
man nature in its generation and advancement to matu- 
rity is subject. Hence it is written of him, that “ he in- 
creased in wisdom and in stature, and in favour with 
God and man ;’—(Luke ii. 52.)—and, that “he was 
tempted in all points like as we are, yet without sin.”— 
(Heb. iv. 15.) To enable him to pass through those proba- 
tionary trials, and to exhibit his fidelity under them, it was 
necessary that he should not merely humble himsel,, as 
stated in the authorized version of Philip ii. 8.; but also 
that he should empty himself, as the original of verse 7, 
rendered “he made himself of no reputation,” properly 
signifies. What he thenemptied himself of, was “the 
form of God,” in which he appeared prior to his incarna- 
tion ; and this spiritual denudation is the proof that the 
proper meaning of that clause of v. 6,—“ he thought it not 
robbery to beequal with God,” as itis rendered in the com- 
mon translation, is “ he did not aspire, or eagerly desire to 
be, or to appear as equal with God,” i. e. in glory, dignity, 
and in delegated authority ; to which privileges his divine 
birthright certainly entitled him. Of all these he divested 
himself ; voluntarily resigning them for a season, and en- 
tering the lists of conflict with the powersof darkness, enve- 
loped in the organized frame of an infant :.the powers of 
his mind being, pro tempore, reduced to a correspondence 
with the feeble intellectual and corporeal organization 
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of that tender age. This must have been the case, be- 
cause the brain of a human embryo, or of a new born in- 
fant, could not sustain the operations of such an intellect 
as the second person in the Trinity possessed, unless it 
were miraculously compressed into a correspondence with 
the natural powers of that brain. A farther proof of this 
divestment of his super-human _glory and intellectual 
power, at his incarnation, is the fact, that from his ear- 
liest infancy he was under the guidance and tuition of 
the Holy Spirit, and received a plenary baptivm of his 
divine influence on his entry upon the important duties of 
his divine mission.—(See Matt. iii. 16. iv. ].—Luke i. 
35. iv. 1.) Whereas,~ had he then retained the full 
possession of all his pristine intellectual powers, and of 
that divine glory which he enjoyed prior to his incarna- 
tion, as the Son of God, and heir of all things, he could 
not have required the aids of the Holy Spirit, nor would. 
he have obtained the same glory in his victory,over the 
world, the flesh, and the Devil, as he acquired’ when sur- 
rounded with all the imbecilities‘and infirmities incident 
to an incumated spirit, when he was “ found in fashion as 
aman ;” and made in the degraded “ likeness. of sinful 
flesh.” It was under -those adverse circumstances that 
“the Captain of our Salvation” fought and conquered sin, 
death, and “him that had the power of death, that is 
the Devil ;’ whereby he is now beeome “the author of 
eternal salvation to.all whe ebey him.” 
As both the Father and the Holy Spirit co-operated, m 
, the miraculous conception of the Son of, God,* so both 
4 + continued with him during bis incarnation, working both 
’ in and by him, for “ God.was in Christ, recenciling the 
world unto himself,” (2 Cor. v. 19.). until the period: of 
his last agony, when his requisition of angelic succour, 
(Luke xxii. 43.) and his final exclamation .of “ Eli, Eli, 
lama Sabachthani,” proclaimed, that in bearing, by im- 
putation, “ the iniquities of us all, and vicariously suf- 
fering as a sinner, though immaculate and righteous, 
the consolatory presence of God was judicially with. 
drawn from him; and, under ‘this cloud, the Sun of 
‘Righteousness closed his eyes in death, that we might open 
ours in everlasting life and immortal glory. 
rae eee einen eer 
, Em eeseet th be Sed piepive thes tor Whe dwfil chiamanieon ee 
‘power of the Highest (i e. of the Father,) shall overshadow thee, &c.; Luke 
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In eontemplating this amazing scene. of humiliation, 
suffering, and love, can we forbear singing with Dr 
Watts— he 

“ O for this love let rocks and_hilis 
Their lasting silence break ; 
And, all harmonious, human tongues 
The Saviour’s praises spyak ! 


** For soon he'll break. Death’s envlous chain, 
And in full glory shine ; 
OG Lamb of God ! was ever pain, 

Was ever love like thine !V 
‘Yes, he soon demolished the gates of hell, and conqueréd 
the great enemy of God and man. [le has extracted the 
sting of death, and led the powers of darkness captive at 
his chariot wheels. He arose triumphant from the grave ; 
and being again exalted at God’s right hand, asa Prince 
and a Saviour, “he is able to save to the uttermost all who 
come unto God by him.” These he “ washes from their 
sins in his own blood ;’ and redeemst hem from aj] ini- 
quity, by the influence of his grace, and the energy of 
his Spirit ; and he is gone to prepare them a mansion in 
glory, that where he is, there they may be also ; 


** Far from a world of grief and sin, 
With God eternally shut in.” 


Then let every true believer in Jesus Christ, the Son 
of God, join in the triumphant song of the redeemed. ; and 
sing with those in glory: “ Unto him that loved us, and 
washed us from our sins in his own blood, and hath made 
us kings and priests unto God, even his Father ; to him 
be glory and dominion for ever and ever!” For “ worthy 
is the Lamb that was slain, to receive power and riches, 
and wisdom and strength, and honour, and glory, and 
blessing for ever!” Even sv, amen ! 

Iam, Sir, &c. 
PHILALETHES. 
Belfast, 25th July, 1850. 


P.S.—i have been informed that Dr. Cooke , declines 
replying to my letter addressed to him in your Number 
for June, under the pretext, that he either is not,conscious 
of having used the word “ sole,” in reference to the Deity 
of Jesus Christ ; or, if he did, that he did not intend 
thereby to exclude the Father anid’ Holy Spirit from par- 
ticipating in the Godhead, in conjun-tion with the Son 
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of God. Whatever the Doctor’s ¢nfentions may have beert, 
I am as certain as I am of my own existence, that he used 
the expression ; for it was that, and ¢hat alone which ex- 
cited my surprise, and roused my indignation, and which 
therefore induced me instantly to note it down, while the 
word still vibrated on my ear.* The word supreme I 
was familiar with ; and had 7 been used alone, I should 
have passed it over in silence, because it is possible it may 
be improperly used in reference to the joint supremacy of 
the whole Trinity: but the word sole both astonished and 
alarmed me: in fact, I was electrified by it, and in a mo- 
ment I determined to call upon the Doctor publicly to 
defend it. But this I find he dares not do; and he 
thereby stands convicted, at least in my mind, of using a 
most unjustifiable expression, upon a subject of the high- 
est importance, without meaning what he said! The 
word supreme, however, I have been told, he does not 
venture to deny ; and as the Doctor is himself a formid- 
able reasoner, he cannot object to have this record, in its 
present connexion, placed for a few moments in a logical 
alembic, and its contents analyzed, and exhibited for pub- ~ 
lie edification. 

The phrase ‘‘ Supreme Deity” necessarily implies the 
eternal, and independent self_-existence, and self-possession 
of all the infinite perfections of the Godhead, by the being 
to whom it refers. The literal application of this phrase 
to the Son of God, is a gross absurdity : because no Son 
can be either independent, self-existent, or co-eternal with 
his Father. The sole supremacy of the Son of God, 
while his Father exists, is therefore palpable nonsense ; 
and hence I must suppose the Doctor meant his suprem- 
acy, a conjunction mith the Father and Holy Spirit. 
It is a great pity that so accomplished a theological orator 
as Dr. C. avowedly is, cannot /earn to explain his own 
meaning upon such important points, and not leave it to 
be thus traced out by his opponents, by analogy and its 
unavoidable results: but if my present conjuncture be 
correct, the Doctor intended to assert “ the supreme Deity * 
of the Lord Jesus Christ,” only as one person in the 
Trinity ; that is, as a third constituent part of Almighty 
God ; who, the Doctor supposes to consist equally of two 
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* Uutil I heard that word, I had not the most distant idea of taking a 
single note of the Sermon, nor had I any paper with me fer that purpose. 
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other persons also. Now, although the Doctor will doubt- 
less deny that those three persons are three distinct and 
supreme beings, yet I presume he will admit that their 
united energies and perfections constitute one infinitely 
perfect being ; to whose perfections, consequently, all the 
three persons necessarily contribute their proportions. 
But here again the Doctor leaves uS at fault; for he 
fails to inform us, both what those proportions are, and 
how their combination is effected; and hence we are 
again drawn into the ocean of uncertain conjecture ! 
This view of the Godhead, however, naturally suggests 
the idea of what, in mercantile language, is called “a 
joint stock company ;” in which each party contributes, 
and has credit for, his own share in the concern. Let 
us suppose then, that the shares in the present case cor- 
respond with the number of persons in the copartner- 
ship, and that they are all equal. No one person can 
therefore either contribute or monopolize the whole ;— 
but oxe third part only. Uence each of the three per- 
sons contributes and possesses one third part of eternal, 
independent self existence; one third part of omnipo- 
tence, of omniscience, and omnipresence: one third part 
of infinite wisdom, knowledge, truth, justice, holiness, 
and benevolence! As the persons in the Trinity, how. 
ever, are not, by this scheme, supposed to be three ra- 
tional beings, but only so many component parts of one 
such being, they cannot either voluntarily or consciously 
determine the qwofas of their respective contributions to 
the infinite perfection of the only one being who sub- 
sists in’ the connexion. This, therefore, must be left to 
chance; it not being possible for a non-conscious person, 
who is only the third part of an intelligent being, to as- 
-eertain precisely; what is the ¢hird part of injinity ! 
“Moreover, as theré is but one being, there can be but 
one’ will, and one wnrderstanding in the composition ; 
and, consequently, each person contributes his portion of 
those faculties ; each therefore having only a third part 
of é@ mill, has no means of deciding upon any action ; 
and having only the third part of an understanding, he 
is incapable of judging what is rignt ead what is wrong. 
And this is, according to Dr. Cooke’s orthodoxy, the 
true character of “the God and Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ ;’ whom that glorious personage once mis. 
took for, and worshipped, as “the only true God!” 
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Now I beg leave to inform Dr. Cooke, that as by his 
avowed principles he must deny that any one person in 
the Trinity is the only true God, so his own postulate 
of “the supreme Godhead of Jesus Christ,” is a gross 
and palpable contradiction to his own fundamental 
principle of the constitution of the Godhead by the 
hypostatical union of the three persons. And further, 
if the latter postulate be true, Jesus Christ, so far from 
being himself “the supreme God,’ was an idolatrous 
man, and a false prophet; teaching men, both by his 
precepts and example, to worship a person, as “the 
only true God,’ who was in fact, according to that 
hypothesis, only an imperfect fragment of that God! 
Hence, then, is the true and proper termination of the 
“ Orthodox” doctrine, ‘‘that it requires the combined 
energies and perfections of three imperfect half entities, 
called persons, but who are not even intelligent beings, 
to constitute one God.’ It terminates in idolatry. 
blasphemy, and the most preposterous absurdity; it 
overthrows the whole fabric of Christianity, by annihilat- 
ing, ls¢, the deity of the Father, and 2d/y, the media- 
torial character of the Sen, and thus it leaves us with- 
out either a God or a Mediator! And yet the advo- 
cates of this very system have the unparalleled effrontery 
and inconsistency to pretend to worship the Father, as 
the only true God, through the mediation of the Sen: 
thus sanctioning by their constant practice, the very 
principles which they verbally deny! When will these 
gentlemen introduce a little common sense into their 
creed, and a little common honesty into their worship, 
as the guides of their faith and practice? O ¢empora ! 
O mores ! 

I shall now beg leave to ask Dr. Cooke two or three 
plain questions ; and if he either cannot or will not an- 
swer them, he must renounce his pretensions to the 
character of an able and soundly orthedox minister of 
the religion of the Lord Jesus Christ. 

Question 1. Is the true God one pure simple Spirit,— 
or is he a composition of three such Spirits? 

Q. 2. If me is such a composition, does it not follow 
that «o one of those spirits can be that God ? 

Q. 3. If we be one pure, simple Spirit, what is the 
true nominal designation of that Spirit ? 

(J. 4. Does “the God and Father of our Lord Jesus 

Jhrist,” as a being distinct from and independent of the 
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Son and Holy Spirit, possess alone, all the essential at- 
tributes of supreme Godhead, or does he not? 

Q. 5. Is the second person in the Trinity the offspring 
of the first? And is he, or is he not, a distinct, intelli- 
gent, self-conscious and self-determining being? If not, 
who and what is he? 

Q. 6. Who is the Holy Spirit? Is he God himself, 
or a component part of God;—or an emanation from 
God ? 

(). 7. What are the peculiar characteristics of a person 
in the Trinity? How does @¢ differ from a distinct in- 
telligent being ?—and what are the proofs that each 
person therein, is not such a being? 

Q. 8. Who is “the man Christ Jesus? Is he simply, 
the incarnated Logos, the Son of God? Or is he a 
composition of God himself, mixed up with a human 
spirit, into one person? If so, is not the composition 
half a God and halfa man? In that case, from whence 
came his human soul? Was it derived from his virgin 
Mother? Ifso, did it not spring from @ corrupt stock ? 
Or did God create tt, for the occasion? If so, what re- 
lation does it bear to the spiritual offspring of Adam? 
And if it sprang not from Adam and Eve, what 
right could it possess to officiate as the Sub-redeemer, 
or coadjutant Saviour of their offspring ; which offices are 
assigned to it by the wisdom of Orthodoxy? Could the 
justice of God either demand, or be satisfied with any vic- 
tim for human redemption, who was not a branch of the 
human family ? 

The man who cannot, or will not answer the preced- 
ing questions, thereby proves himself to be unworthy of 
the character or office of a Minister of the Gospel. And 
I propose them to Dr. Cooke for solution, for this plain 
reason, because any answer he can give to them must 
either expose the errors of his own system, or lead him to 
the acknowledgement of that truth which must necessarily 
overthrow the system which he advocates. And this re- 
sult is absolutely necessary for the purity and prosperity 
of the Christian Religion, and its successful propagation 
among Jews, Turks, Heathens, and infidels in general, 
who will never embrace its sublime doctrines, or obey its 
salutary precepts, while they continue encumbered, per- 
plexed, and degraded with the absurdities and impicties 
which result from the inexplicable and unscriptural dog- 
mas of modern Orthodoxy. From all these, the sanctuary 
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of God must be speedily and effectually purged. For 
the crisis of Christianity is rapidly approaching. 
PHILALETHES. 


FOR THE BIBLE CHRISTIAN. 


By the last Orthodox Presbyterian, I perceive that the 
Member of the Established. Church has taken_offence at 
my animadversions on his former paper. (See Noy. 1830.) 
Now, I cannot understand how an anonymous writer, 
whose name, ‘person, and character, are wholly unknown 
to his opponent, can -be personally offended ; and, as for 
opinions, I make neither truce nor compromise with er- 
ror. I offer him this apology ; and leave him in quiet 
possession of his stale arguments and inexplicable texts. 

Trinitarians have little claim on our courtesy, either 
for their opinions or themselves, while they are every day 
denouncing damnation against all who cannot believe in 
their unintelligible doctrines. 

May I not be allowed to smile at least, when told, that 
the Father and Son, the Giver and the Receiver, the 
Sender and his Messenger, the Teacher and the Taught, 
are, respectively, one Being, equal and the same ; though 
unity and equality are terms evidently incompatible? — 

Is it not a trial of patience to hear it asserted every day 
from the Press and the Pulpit, that the Son is as old as 
his Fether ; that the Holy Ghost, proceeding from both, 
is as old as either, and equal to both; and that these 
Three compose one undivided Trinity, sancta et indi- 
vidua Triniias, including the human nature of the Son ? 
May we not feel indignant at hearing it proclaimed aloud, 
that this Fabulous Being, this Quadruple Deity, is the 
One, Self-existent cause of all things ; and yet was born 
and died, and passed through all the intermediate stages 
of human life as recorded of Jesus. I cannot descend 
to particulars, as others do. My pen refuses its office. 
Horresco referens. Ishudder at the thought. I dare not 
write in my study, what many of our Preachers are not 
afraid to utter in their public prayers to the Almighty, 
nor ashamed to make the subject of declamation in the 
face of the church, 

Were Ia friend to Trinitarians, I would advise them 
to confine themselves to their old plan, which has an- 
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swered, and still answers so well, of dinning their mys. 
teries in the ears of their pupils in the nursery, the school, 
and the church, without troubling themselves with publi- 
cations or sermons, or encouraging their disciples to rea- 
son or ask questions, but only to repeat and believe. But 
as I am not, I hope they will persevere in exposing their 


opinions to refutation and themselves to scorn. 
Erasmus. 


AUTHENTICITY OF SCRIPTURE. 


WHEN arguing with Deists, or wishing to satisfy our- 
selves of the authenticity of Scripture, we consider the 
Bible as a collection of books, written by various authors 
at different periods, and we lay great stress on the cwmu- 
lative evidence, as Paley terms it, which we have from 
the concurrence of many independent witnesses. A ne- 
cessary consequence of this mode of considering them 
will be the attaching of more importance to some books 
than to others, as being the productions of men more en- 
titled to our confidence, or as with more certainty refer. 
red to known authors. Thus it is not considered equally 
certain that the Apostle Paul wrote the Epistle to the 
Hebrews and those to the Romans and Corinthians ; or, 
that John, the beloved disciple, was the author of the 
Revelations as well as of the Gospel which bears his 
name. Several good men and sincere christians, however, 
proceed in a different way. They consider all the Bible, 
as at present published, to be equally inspired, from the 
first verse of Genesis to the last of Revelations, being all 
written as it were by the finger of God, and, therefore, 
equally entitled to respect and veneration. Now, unless 
they have been themselves inspired, unless they have 
each had, or some one of them whose authority is admit- 
ted, a special revelation to this effect, how do they knaw 
what they assert ? If they have had such revelation, why 
do they not expressly say so? They cannot avail them- 
selves of the labours of Jones, and Lardner, and Paley, 
and Marsh, and others, for these all go on the supposition 
of the books being distinct, and even sometimes argue 
for their authenticity from their discrepancies. By doing 
so, they establish them on a surer ground than any other 
books which have come down from ancient times, and are 

13 
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etiabled to prove the truth of Revelation by unanswerable 
arguments. But these arguments cannot be used by those 
who maintain the opinion referred to, who consider the 
book of Ruth or Job as of equal authority with the Pen- 
tateuch or the Gospels, and who, disregarding evidence, 
make no difference between the Epistle of Jude and that 
of Paul to the Romans. The books cannot be both dis- 
tinet and the same ; and, therefore, those who maintain 
that notion of inspiration, which supposes every word in 
the Bible to have been written under the guidance of the 
Holy Spirit, cannot consistently argue from the different 
characters and circumstances of the writers, or the various 
evidence, ‘external and internal ; but must either rely on 
some special information communicated to themselves, 
which others do not enjoy, or their belief in the authen- 
ticity of Scripture must rest on a very sandy foundation. 


x. 


A SUNDAY IN LIVERPOOL. 
THE REV. JOHN HINCKS. 


It was on Saturday, I left Newcastle-upon-Tyne for 
Liverpool, andI had to travel all night to reach it by 
Sunday morning. A Sunday spent from home, among 
strangers, is one of the most irksome of days. Witha 
proper view of the Sabbath, no one can, to obviate the 
tedium, have recourse to the various employments and 
kill-times which are in too common use. Your every 
day’s avocatons are stopped ; business does not occupy 
you, nor have you the means of employment which other 
days afford. But a Sunday spent among old friends, 
with the pleasing recollections of past times, and the re. 
newal of old associations, is a great delight. It relieves 
the hurried cares of travel, sooths the nervous irritability 
of long continued coaching, and softens the mind to Re- 
ligion. With these views I was extremely anxious to 
reach Liverpool, so as to see and hear my old school-fel- 
low and friend, the Rev. Jonn Hrnoxks, and to have 
some agreeable conversation over bye-gone times and old 
recollections. 

It was in February, 1830; the roads were bad, and 
greatly impeded our progress, so that it was late on Sun- 
day morning when we reached Liverpool: Determined 
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to see my old companion, although much fatigued, I pre- 
pared myself for Chapel. I was a stranger in the town, 
and with some difficulty, with the assistance of the map, 
and sundry advices from passers-by, I at length reached 
Renshaw-street.. Not thinking of any chapel but one, 
I entered the first on my right... There was no sexton 
at the door, nor any persons whom I could ask whether I 
was right or wrong. I walked upstairs ; there was,Sing- 
ing within ; and, opening the ddor, I entered a small, 
plain chapel. The congregation,was just rising to pray- 
er. I looked at.the Preacher, but could not then disce- 
ver any resemblance tomy friend. It was 14 years since 
_, 1 had-seen him, and many changes had taken place in both ° 
“since that time. We were then boys at school; nom we 
were men in different avocations. He had exalted his 
mind, and-yndertaken the holy and peaceful office of a 
Minister of Jesus Christ ; I had entered life as a man of 
business, and was immersed in the bustling cares of the 
world. The Preacher’s voice broke my reverie. He had 
commenced that most awful, most solemn act of devotion 
—an address to the Great Father of all. His harsh, un- 
musical voice grated on my ear,—“ surely, said I, it cannot 
be the voice of my friend ; Azs was always tuneful and 
melodious.” However, I again considered the lapse of 
time. Still, as the speaker went on, expressions escaped 
him that I knew could not proceed from the lips of John 
Hincks, unless a very great change had been wrought. I 
hoped that I was in error. At last the Preacher conclud- 
ed his prayer by invoking the Trinity! My entrance 
here, I was now convinced, was a mistake. I more at- 
tentively observed the Preacher ; his figure, face, and hair, 
all confused the remembrances of my friend. He had 
given out a hymn and they were preparing to sing, when 
a gentleman from the next seat, with much politeness, 
handed me a hymn book, and I took occasion to asl: him 
“was this Mr. Hincks’ chapel, and was that he in the 
pulpit?” “No,” said he, “ Mr, Hineks’ chapel is farther 
down the street, and this isa Mr. —— "3," Waiving 
ceremony, I departed. I soon found the other chapel, and 
entering, made myself sure from the sexton,’ that it was 
the Unitarian Chapel, and that Mr. Hincks was then en- 
gaged in the service. What a‘contrast, as to numbers, 
was exhibited between this and the last place! There, 
there were not above 50; herve, at least, 400. 
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I sought with eagerness to discover, in the person be- 
fore me, some faint likeness to him I had known a school- 
boy ; but nothing in his exterior indieated him whom [| 
sought. Jcannot say what my expectations were, but 
I should not have known my friend before me. But he 
rises to speak. Oh, the first few tones of that voice ! 
What a thrill they sent through my whole frame! From 
much travelling and Jong exposure to the ajr, my ner- 
vous system was highly excited. It was strung with 
increased tension to-day, and would reverberate either 
to discord or harmony. Discord had rudely struck the 
chords ; but now, in the holy peace of the Unitarian 
Chapel, the excitability was softened down to a deep 
and thrilling feeling of awe and devotion. Tears filled 
my eyes. 

He read that beautiful and striking passage of Paul’s 
writings, the 13th chapter of 1 Corinthians— 

“Though I speak with the tongue of men and of an- 
gels, and have notcharity, I am become as sounding brass 
or atinkling symbal ; &e.” 

When he came to that splendid passage which ends 
ina glorious climax—“ And now ahideth faith, hope, cha- 
rity, these three; but the greatest of these is charity,” 
he exalted his voice to a still more holy and solemn 
power, and closed the book. 1 never beardany thing read 
with so much ease, less exertion for effect,—yet nothing 
that told so home to the heart, so full on the feelings. 
I perceived he had a scarf on ; and from the peculiar 
hymns, and, afterwards, from the sermon, that it was 
a funeral oration for a deceased lady of his congregation. 
His text was taken from the same chapter, 12 verse:— 
“For now we see through a glass, darkly; but then, 
faee to face: now J] know in part; but then 1 shall know 
even as alsc 1 am known.” 

I have heard many brilliant speakers ; I have listened 
to some excellent readers ; but I never felé any emotion 
such as John Hincks’ reading awakened. Every word 
told a new and truer signification ; every syllable had its 
fine and peculiar grace,—yet the whole secret seemed 
to be in the complete abstraction from effect. His lips 
were as the pure stone of a spotless fountain, pouring 
out the waters of life in rich abundance. No one could, 
for a moment, doubt that he felt the fulltruth of all he 
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uttered. He seemed to be under the influence of an 
inward power, too holy for human excitement, aud which 
chastened and subdued his spirit like a mighty spell !— 
The calm serenity of his manner,—the depth and sweet- 
ness of his voice,—made still more low and musical by 
his subject,—gave me the idea of a spirit-tone breathed 
into utterance by the pure inspiration of truth. Itseem- 
ed to him, that the mere utterance of the words must 
convince. They were the simple articulation of truth; 
and, in passages of beauty, the lingering of his tones, 
and almost imperceptible inflections of his voice on a for- 
cible word, gave a charm which it is impossible to de- 
scribe. 

His voice I have said was tuneful and melodious; but 
this conveys not the thrilling emotion which crept 
through all the alleys of the heart, and spoke not only 
to the judgment, but held the senses and mortal frame 
spell-bound. If ever purity dwelt in mortal mould, it 
was in his. The man seemed absorbed in the minister of 
holy things. His, was indeed the “ beauty of holiness.” 

A beautiful hymn of Langhorne’s followed, and the 
whole congregation rose to the sacred melody. There 
is something grand and impressive in the full burst of 
sacred music, pealing up froma multitude of voices. 
I wish this mode of “ praise and thanksgiving’ were 
more attended to and cultivated in our Meeting-houses. 

The sermon was one of great beauty and truth. The 
subject seemed peculiarly adapted to my friend’s train of 
thought. His catechetical examinations of the children 
occupied him after the service; but in the evening and 
two following days, I had frequent opportunities in 
conversation, of observing his complete forgetfulness of 
self, even to a fault, and of his entire devotion to his 
sacred calling. I left Liverpool “a sadder,” though, I 
trust, “ a better man.” 

His numerous friends in that town can best attest his 
self-devotion and usefulness: I can only give a faint 
sketch of what, though confusedly, is yet indeliby im- 
printed on my mind; the wonderful power he possessed, 
of conveying the inspired truths of Scripture, almost 
with the “tongues of angels.” Not many mouths after- 
wards he was married; and, on the 5th of February 
last, he was removed from this world of trials. 
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The grave has taken his mertal frame, but his immor- 
tal spirit has ascended to Him that gave it. Death is 
not the end or interruption of existence, save in appear- 
ance. The dust returns to the earth as it was, but the 
spirit’s life is progressive and immortal. Why then, 
should death be feared? In the Scripture it is called a 
‘sleeping in Jesus.’ Christ said, ‘Lazarus sleepeth.’ 
Do we not, therefore, form erroneous notions of the 
pains which are supposed to attend the dying hour?— 
Do we not depict Aim as the King of Terrors, who is 
often the ministering angel of good ? 

But ‘after death comes the judgment’ ;: there’s the im- 
portant consideration. Is it not the jucmment that is 
feared, rather than the mere passage, the entrance ¢ 

It is not death then, we should fear, but eternal re- 
tribution. But need the good man fear the judgment ? 

Then, when all hearts are opened, and the most se- 
cret sins shall present themselves before the unveiled 
soul, how dreadful must the ‘tribulation be, to that 
man, who, in this life, had striven with his Maker,’ but 
how ennobling, how exalting, to him who, by ‘a patient 
continuance in well-doing,’ sought for ‘glory, honor, 
and immortality,’ to find that the eternal life he had 
desired, he was now in possession of, and that though 
here, he saw ‘as through a glass darkly,’ yet, there he 
sees face to face ! 

We should not be as ‘those who sorrow, because they 
have no hope.’ The Christian Scriptures teach us dif- 
ferent sentiments. The dying hour is not that for 
which the Unitarian delays. It is not on that hour de- 
pends our future state. Every’ action in this life shall 
be accounted for—every future moment—not that of 
death ouly—or of the judgment that follows—but every 
future moment of our being, is to answer for every pre- 
sent moment. 

Let us take heed to ourselves, then, and not waste in 
idleness and folly, our present fleeting existence ; we 
should not so have learned Jesus. 

Let us who have the unspeakable advantage of a new 
and glorious Revelation, show ourselves worthy of it, 
considering, that ‘where much is given much will be 
required.’ 

Let us not mourn over our Dear Friend, then, but put 
our steadfast faith in those sublime words of Jesus— 
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“He that liveth, and believeth on me, shall Never 


DIE. 4ZAMICUS. 
Cork, lst March, 1831. 


ON THE DEPRAVITY OF HUMAN NATURE. 
To the Editor of the Bible Christian. 

Str—In a late number of “ The Orthodox Presbyte- 
rian,” there is an article on the depravity of Human Na- 
ture—which is another name for Original Sin—and some 
passages of Scripture are brought forward in favour of the 
Calvinistic view of this doctrine. i purpose to offer a few 
short remarks on these texts, showing how inadequate 
they are to support that amazing doctrine, with the stand- 
ing or falling of which, its advocates maintainethat the 
whole of the Christian scheme must fall or stand— 

(1.)—Gen. vi. 5.—“ And God saw that the wickedness 
of man was great in the earth, and that every imagination 
of the thoughts of his heart was only evil continually. — 
This passage relates to the state of the antediluvian world 
immediately before the deluge, and alleges the gross 
wickedness which then prevailed, as the cause of that 
signal punishment. It obviously supposes this wicked- 
ness to have been progressive, and to have arrived at that 
height in the course of 1600 years. This very progres- 
Siveness shows that this total depravity was not ap essen- 
tial point of human nature after the fall; but is to be ac- 
counted for by the causes that operated then, and have 
been m operation ever since; that were capable of being 
counteracted at that time as they can be now. The doc- 
trine of Original Sin, as stated by many Calvinistic writ- 
ers, requires that there should at all times be an equal 
amount of wickedness in the heart of man, because that 
wickedness according to them is at all times infinite, and 
infinity admits of no degrees. This verse, proceeding as 
it does upon the wickedness of man having been progres- 
sive, is decidedly opposed to their doctrine. If the wick- 
edness of man had been as great at all times before, why 
is the wickedness at that. particular time alleged as the 
reason for destroying mankind by the deluge? If God 
knew that this wickedness was unavoidable, why is he 
represented as waiting 120 years to give time for a refor- 
mation which was impossible ; ° 
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But further, this is a case in which one negative ir- 
stance is conclusive. The assertion is that this wicked. 
ness is inherent and universal. Any one instance, there- 
fore, of arighteous man, completely overturns it. Now, 
we have Noah himself a just man, and perfect in his gene- 
rations, and who walked with God ; and we have Enoch 
who walked with God, and he was not, for God took him. 
“ God,” says Jeremy Taylor, “ mightas well have punish- 
ed all the world for sleeping once a day, or being hungry, 
as for sinning, if so to do be natural and unavoidable.”— 
This verse, then, simply proves the wickedness of the an- 
tediluvian world immediately before the deluge, and is 
totally irrelevant as a proof of Original Sin. 

(2.)—Psalm li. 5.—*‘ Behold, I was shapen in iniquity, 
and in sin did my mother conceive me.” This we may 
fairly consider as the grand proof which Calvinists have 
to produce in support of their opinion; I will, therefore, 
analyze it with some care. It is to be observed, that the 
Psalm is one of the deepest penitence and contrition, be. 
ing written by Dayid, under exquisite feelings of remorse, 
for his iniquitous course and conduct towards Uriah and 
Bath-Sheba. This was the great blot in David's life— 
he had been lately made sensible of it by Nathan the 
Prophet—and vents his feelings in the penitential lan- 
guage of this Psalm. All the expressions in it, therefore, 
are strictly personal; and the whole character of the com- 
position would have been changed—would have become 
exculpatory, instead of penitential, if David had intend- 
ed to include the whole race of man, when he acknow- 
ledges his transgressions, and that his sin is ever before 
him. And it deserves to be particularly attended to, 
that the Calvinistic interpretation of this 5th verse, is di- 
rectly at variance with David’s object. His object is, to 
represent his sin as appearing to his own mind in the 
worst possible light, but the effect of this interpretation is 
to exculpate him altogether ; for how was he to blame for 
iniquity and sin, that were coeval with his very concep 
tion in his mother’s womb ? 

This interpretation, therefore, is totally out of character 
with the whole strain of the Psalm. We have then to 
consider what is the import of the expressions that he em- 
ployed: and we shall, I think, find them to be dictated 
by a wish to convey his sense of his aggravated guilt. 
His feelings were so strong, that he could find no ade. 
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quate means of making them known. He was labouring 
to unburthen his own mind, and he had recourse to a 
form of expression that was resorted to on similar oeca- 
sions by other writers. This I will now attempt to prove. 
In Psalm Iviii. 3. it is said, “ The wicked are estranged 
from the womb; they go astray as soon as they be born, 
speaking lies.” Can any person understand this literally 
—that a new-born infant goes astray ; and what is more 
extraordinary still, “ speaks lies.” © Is it not clear, that 
this passage is a strong poetical expression of the very 
early initiation of the wicked into the ways of sin. A si- 
milar Hebraism occurs in Isaiah xlviii. 8. “ For I knew 
that thou wouldst deal very treacherously, and wast called 
a transgressor from the womb;” and in John ix.34. where 
the Pharisees passionately address the man who had been 
restored to sight by Jesus: ‘‘ Thou wast altogether born 
in sins, and dost thou teach us?” The Pharisees could 
not have been alluding to original sin, for in this way, 
they must have been as much born in sin.as this man. 

‘But suppose that we allow to this passage all the ex- 
tent of meaning that is claimed for it, what shal! we say. 
of such expressions.as these—Job xxxi. 18.“ For from 
my youth he [the fatherless] was brought up with me, 
as with a father: and I have guided her [the widow ] 
from my mother’s womb.” Is not this as. wonderful a 
feat for a new-born infant on the side of virtue, as the 
former was on that of sin? Psalm xxii. 9,10. “‘ Thou 
didst make me hope when I was upon my mother's 
breasts—I was cast upon thee from the womb—thou art 
my God from my mother’s belly ;” and, Psalm Ixvi, 6. 
“* By thee have I been holden up from the womb.” | Are 
not these expressions at least as strong for original right-. 
eousness as the other for original depravity ? 

(3.) Jer. xvii. 9. “ The heart is deceitful above all 
things, and desperately wicked. Who can know. it?” 
In despite of the threat fulminated against any person 
“ who will modify this description”. as being “ a despe- 
rate instance of the deceitfulness here described,” E must 
even venture to hint that the prophet is not-here speak~- 
ing of any original corruption, ‘nor of the whole race, but 
only of the Jews, whose infidelity and departure from the 
fear of the Lord form the topic on which the prophet is. 
enlarging. 

(4.) Matt. xv.19. “ Out-of the heart proceed evil 
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thoughts, murders, adulteries, fornications, thefts, false 
witness, blasphemies.” I am unwilling to use any harsh 
expressions in these criticisms, but I cannot avoid saying 
that it is a manifest and gross perversion of Scripture, to 
apply this passage in support of the doctrine of Original 
Sin. Our Saviour is, on the occasion on which he uses 
these words, contending that there was no moral defile- 
ment from any act so far as it was merely external ; that 
moral culpability or pollution could proceed only from an 
inward principle. 2 

It had been objected against his Disciples by the Pha- 
risees, that they transgressed the traditions of the Elders 
by eating bread with unwashed hands. Jesus confounded 
the Pharisees by showing that for their own purposes, and 
for their own gain, they allowed one of the most sacred 
commandments of their decalogue to be superseded by a 
tradition which permitted a compensation in money to be 
substituted for the observance of it. After thus repro- 
ving the Pharisees, he gave this important instruction to 
the multitude: that “not that which goeth into the 
mouth defileth a man, but that which cometh out of the 
mouth defileth a man.” This is one of the most impor- 
tant principles in the system of morals; but so dull was 
even Peter at this time, that he had to request an expla- 
nation. This was readily given, and in the course of it 
Jesus stated, that it was because the things which pro- 
ceed out of the mouth come forth from the heart, that 
they defile the man. He then adds this beautiful and 
forcible enlargement of the principle: “for out of the 
heart proceed evil thoughts, murders, adulteries, forni- 
cations, thefts, false-witness, blasphemies.” So that in 
the whole passage, there is not the most distant allusion to 
Original Sin, but simply an illustration of what was then 
dark, but is now clearly seen by every child—that it is 
the principle, or motive, from which an action originates, 
that constitutes its moral culpability if wrong, or entitles 
it to praise if right. 

(5.) Rom. viii. 7. “ The carnal mind is enmity against 
God, for it is not subject to the law of God, neither in- 
deed can be.” The simple meaning of this text seems to 
be, that the man whose mind is intent upon carnal things, 
upon eating and drinking, gratifying his carnal tastes and 
appetites,.and so forth, is in a state of enmity against 
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he can his gracious designs: and such a man cannot pos- 
sibly be subject to the law of God—for if he becomes sub- 
ject to that law, and really obedient to it, he must cease 
to be that carnal man, or man of carnal mind, that he had 
hitherto been. So that there must, in the nature of 
things, be a continual enmity between the carnal mind 
and the law of God. But it is not said, that every man’s 
mind is altogether carnal. It is not said that every man, 
from the very constitution of his nature, is necessarily 
and entirely devoted to carnal thoughts and desires ; so 
that it is impossible for him to entertain a thought, or do 
an act that is not deserving of God’s infinite wrath, and 
of course, of endless punishment and misery. The words 
phronéma sarkos, which are incorrectly translated carnal 
mind, are explained by Locke’s friend and correspondent, 
Limborch, to signify, the desires, the pursuits, the long- 
ings of carnal men, who consider the pleasures of the 
flesh to be the summum bonum or chief happiness of 
man—and such, he observes, cannot possibly be subject 
to the divine law, which prescribes the denial of carnal 
lusts in those who hope for spiritual blessings. 

The writer that brings forward these proofs in “ The 
Orthodox Presbyterian,” resorts to a common ruse de 
guerre, and intimates that there are many other portions 
of the Sacred Word which bear upon this subject. I 
should like to see them. It is not fair to keep them back, 
and trust the fate of what he calls a “ fundamental truth” 
to such miserable arguments as he has advanced. I will 
in the meantime conclude with a remarkable sentence 
from Jeremy Taylor, which puts this subject in a strong 
point of view: “ To be born, was a thing wholly invo- 
luntary and unchosen, and therefore it could in no sense 
be chosen that he was born so; that is, born guilty of 
Adam’s sin, which we knew not of, which was done so 
many thousand years before we were born ; which we 
had never heard of if God had not been pleased in a su. 
pernatural way to reveal to us; which the greatest part 
of mankind to this day have never heard of; at which 
we were displeased as soon as we knew of it ; which hath 
caused much trouble to us, but never tempted us with: 
any pleasure. No man can perish for that of which he 
was not guilty; but we could not be involved in the 
guilt unless some way or other our consent had been in. 
volved. For it isno matter who sins, or who is innocent, 
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if he that is innocent may perish for what another does 
without his knowledge or leave either asked, or given, or 
presumed. But if our consent was in it, then either it 
was included naturally, or by an express will of God 
that made it so. It can no way be imagined how our 
will can be naturally included, for we had no natural 
being. We had no life, and therefore no action, and 
therefore no consent. For it is impossible there should 
be an act of will im any sense, when there isan act of un- 
derstanding in no sense. But if bya divine act or deeree 
it became so, and not our act, then we only are said to 
consent, because God would have it so; which, if we 
speak intelligibly, is to charge God with making us guilty 
when we were not; to say, we consented, when we did 
not.” _I remain, &e. , 
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LETTERS 
TO THE PRESBYTERIANS OF IRELAND. 


(Continued from Page 29.) 
NO. IT. 
BRETHREN, 

I formerly enjoyed the high gratification of addressing 
those amongst you, who have manfully cast off the tram- 
mels of human suthority in matters of faith, and deter 
mined, at all hazards, “ to stand fast in the liberty where- 
with Christ hath made us free.” The task which I un- 
dertake at present, is much less agreeable, but not less 
necessary. I turn to those amongst you, who, in their 
hearts, entirely disapprove of the intolerant enactments of 
the General Synod of Ulster, and utterly disbelieve the 
gloomy and revolting system of Calvinism ; whilst for 
worldly interest or convenience—from lukewarmness, 
timidity, or erroneous views of duty, they continue to 
wear the galling “‘ yoke of bondage.” This class of Pres_ 
byterians is well known to be neither inconsiderable in 
numbers, nor deficient'in worldly importance. General- 
ly speaking, too, they are men of great intelligence and 
moral respectability. ‘Their continuing, therefore, to swell 
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the hosts of error, and to give the countenance of their 
characters and their names to a bad cause, is the more to 
be lamented. Theyre is no large portion of them, either 
lay or clerical, whose motives I am disposed to impugn: 
but, I do consider them to be in great and injurious er- 
vor ; and, in the spirit of christian candour, I shall en- 
deavour to make them look-more seriously into the dan- 
gers that lie in the path which they pursue. They act 
from various and mingled sentiments, some of which are 
nearly allied to the best graces of the Christian character, 
and none of them wanting, at least, a plausible founda- 
tion. I shall, therefore, address them under different di- 
visions, as I conceive they may be fairly arranged. 

Firs t of all, I turn to those of you, my Brethren, who 
are the victims of @ spurious and boastful liberality.— 
You are numerous and respectable, and you act upon 
what you believe to be the genuine principles of Gospel 
charity. Your error is, on that very account, the more 
dangerous ; because you are not liable to be startled like 
the conscious sinner, at the deformity of your own motives 
and actions. Not believing that a merciful and righteous 
God will condemn any of his rational offspring to eternal 
misery, for an unavoidable error of opinion, you hastily 
and unhappily conclude, that it is a matter of no great im- 
portance what doctrinal opinions men entertain, provided. 
they be honest and sincere. This sentiment contains the 
essence of modern liberality, and, therefore, merits the 
most serious consideration. Let us, then, push it to its 
legitimate consequences: the Hindoo is sincere in his ido- 
latry, the Mahometan in his belief of the Koran, the 
Catholic in his avowal of Transubstantiation, the Calvi- 
nist in his adoption of Predestination, and the Ranter in 
all his wild and ignorant fanatacism. Now, I freely ad- 
mit, that genuine charity teaches us to avoid condemning 
any of these as enemies of God, and leads us to hope, 
that, under his merciful and inscrutable Providence, a 
way of escape may be provided for them ; but, do we not 
believe, that they are in serious error, that a knowledge 
of “the truth as it is in Jesus” would be eminently con- 
ducive to their virtue and happiness, and that we should 
use all reasonable and practical means for their conver- 
sion? We have so frequently seen a zeal for the pro- 
pagation of what men believe to be the truth, accompani- 
ed by a persecuting and intolerant spirit, that we are too. 
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apt to confound charity with indifference. In reality, 
however, no two principles can be more directly opposed 
to each other. Indifference is sluggish, inactive, and re- 
gardless of results; charity is active, vigilant, interested 
in the welfare of the brethren, and “rejoiceth in the 
Truth.” Ask yourselves, then, my fellow-Christians, is 
the Liberality which induces you, against your convic- 
tions, to remain in connexion with an intolerant and 
truth-suppressing church, the genuine offspring of chari- 
ty, or the unhallowed progeny of indifference? Believe 
me, the greatest zeal for the advancement of those opi- 
nions which we conceive to be sanctioned by the Word of 
God, is perfectly compatible with the most perfect chari- 
ty towards those who conscientiously dissent from our 
conclusions. But, the Gospel knows nothing of that spu- 
rious charity which confounds truth with error, leagues 
toleration with persecution, permits’ men to wander in 
the mazes of folly without an effort to restore them, and 
even encourages them to continue in the wrong path by the 
sanction of example! Gloss it over as you will, my bre- 
thren, your continuance in a Trinitarian and Calvinis- 
tic Church, whose principles you disapprove, and whose 
practices you abhor, is not genuine, christian liberality, 
but criminal and discreditable lukewarmness. To say 
that you reprobate the proceedings of that Church, that 
you do not conceal your sentiments concerning its doc- 
trines and discipline, only renders you the less excusable. 
The man who believes and approves incurs little blame ; 
but in admitting your disapprobation, you pass sentence 
upon yourselves. You give your countenance, your sup- 
port, your moral and social influence, to a system of Doc- 
trine and Church Government, which, in your souls, you 
believe to be opposed to the Word of God, and conse- 
quently injurious to man; whilst you withhold them 
from principles and from a cause which command your 
approbation and esteem. I put it to you affectionately 
and seriously, is this a liberality, is this a charity, sanc- 
tioned by the Gospel of Truth? It is a reproach, fre- 
quently and not unjustly cast upon Unitarians, that they 
hold their principles. with too much laxity, and too lit- 
tle zeal. The very charity which prevents them from 
dooming their opponents to temporal privations and eter- 
nal misery, engenders a deplorable lukewarmness with 
regard to the advancement of their own opinions: as if it 
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were a matter of no importance, whether the world should 
be influenced by a cheering and holy Faith, equally ho- 
nourable to God and profitable to m xn, or that it should 
lie under the deep gloom of a system which robs the 
Creator of his paternal justice, and renders man the pas- 
sive and irresponsible instrument of a fatal destiny. I 
beseech you, brethren, reflect upon these things. You 
believe that you have the ¢ru¢h, you feel that you have 
the spirzt of the Gospel, on your side. Can you, then, 
without awful responsibility, dream away your lives in 
thoughtless indifference, whilst you ought to be evincing 
your gratitude to Heaven, and your love to men, by 
your strenuous and unwearied exertions for the ample 
diffusion of light, and liberty, and peace ! 

But, I am aware, that to the plea of léberality, many 
of you add the additional one, of “ not desiring to disturb 
the harmony of the Congregations with which you, have 
long been connected.” This is a laudable sentiment, for 
which I honour you; but, like most other amiable feel- 
ings, it may be carried to excess. Had _ this principle, 
in the extent to which you carry it, been acted upon by 
our Saviour and his Apostles, Christianity would never 
have had a name on the earth: had it been in full opera- 
tion during the sixteenth century, the Reformation from 
Popery never would have occurred ; and, had our Scot- 
tish ancestors been guided by it, the Presbyterian Church 
would never have possessed an existence. A, well known: 
Proverb forcibly observes, that “ aman may buy gold 
too dear ;” and it is not less true, that we may purchase 
peace at too high a price—if we buy it at the expense of 
conscience. Now, my brethren, if there be any thing 
upon earth, in which unmingled sincerity, and entire ab- 
straction from all temporal interests are not only becom- 
ing but indispensable, it is in our solemn addresses to- 
God, in the exercise of devotion. Then, at least, all 
should be pure, and calm, and untainted by the world. 
But, I seriously ask you, is this your condition, whilst, 
for the sake of a holiow peace, you habitually worship in 
Trinitarian Temples, give your outward. consent to what 
you do. not believe, countenance the dissemination of error 
and the suppression of truth, and league yourselves with 
the inveterate enemies of Christian liberty? You be- 
lieve, on the sure warrant of Scripture, that there is ory 
oNE Gop, and that his ever Blessed Son.was “ the first 
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born of every creature, the beginning of the creation of 
God :” You believe farther, on the same divine authority, 
that the Lord Jesus, both before his death and after his 
ascension, absolutely forbade men to worship him: and, 
you consequently believe, that T’he Father alone is the 
proper object of Prayer and Homage. Now, brethren, 
entertaining these opinions, you habiteally worship in 
Trinitarian Meeting-houses ; and you must either join 
in the devotional exercises seriously and with your whole 
hearts, or hypocritically and for exhibition. If you do 
the former, and actually worship the Son, upon your own 
avowed principles, you are guilty of ¢dolatry ; if you do 
the latter, and outwardly assent to what you inwardly 
disbelieve, you carry a vain and false profession into the 
sanctuary of God! I do not say, that a Trinitarian, who 
worships Christ, is justly chargeable with the crime of 
idolatry ; but, I do confess, that a Unitarian who wor- 
ships the Lord Jesus, appears to me to have no way of 
escaping from the imputation. Have you ever solemnly 
contemplated your conduct in this point of view? Have 
you ever seriously considered the indispensableness of pu- 
rity to an acceptable worship? Have you ever reflected, 
that prayer is the spring and essence of religion? If yau 
have done these things, I am convinced, you will freely 
confess, that in sacrificing your own conscientious convic- 
tions upon the altar of peace, you have made an offering 
which God cannot receive, which man cannot approve, 
and which your own hearts must condemn! Have you 
ever known your Trinitarian brethren to act upon the 
principle of sacrificing their convictions for peace? No: 
they may bein error; they may want charity ; but, they 
at least act openly, manfully, and consistently. They do 
not give the aid of their purse, their time, and their cha- 
racter, to what, in their hearts, they believe to be oppo- 
sed to the Word of God. How many separate societies 
have they formed, of late years, in vindication of their 
principles, although, in general, they are the less affluent 
portion of the community? In what place, during. 
the late separation of the Synod of Ulster, have they 
submitted, even when in a decided minority, to the sup- 
pression of their sentiments, and the virtual desertion of 
their cause, for the sake of hollow tranquillity and no- 
minal union? I do not say, that their conduct has al- 
ways been blameless, in these struggles. On the contrary, 
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{ know, that under the influence of ambitious and un- 
principled: advisers, it has frequently been deceitful, per- 
secuting, dishonest, and outrageous. So far, it merits re- 
probation, and admits of no defence: but, although the 
means may have been, in several cases, worthless and 
dishonourable, the ends which they had in view—viz. the 
maintenance of what they believed to be their rights, and 
the advancement of what they conceived to be the truth— 
deserve our approbation. What have yow done, in com- 
parison, during the last three years, for the advancement 
of the great cause of Christianity? What new temples 
have you dedicated to the service of “ the only living and 
true God”? Notone! Nay, you have allowed several 
of the old temples to fall into the hands of your opponents, 
where you had both numbers and influence to retain them 
for the cause of truth and liberty, if you had not tamely 
and discreditably allowed them to be wrested from you, 
on the idle plea of not wishing to disturb the harmony of 
your congregations ! Multitudes of you have placed your- 
selves and your children under the yoke of bondage, be- 
cause you wanted the zeal and the fortitude to maintain 
your Christian privileges! In such cases, you are alto- 
gether without excuse: and, even where you are but a 
minority, I confess that I do not see how you can fairly 
reconcile it with honour and conscience, tamely to ac- 
quiesce in the suppression of your opinions, and the de- 
privation of your rights. God forbid, that I should urge 
you to disturb the peace of Christian societies, or to 
trample upon the interests and liberties of conscientious 
Ministers, as so many of the orthodox have done. No: 
all I wish is, that where you cannot prevail upon the ma- 
jority of your fellow-worshippers to join you in leaving 
“‘ the house of bondage,” you should peacefully retire from 
amongst them, and no longer afford the sanction of your 
names, to principles and proceedings which you utterly 
condemn. More than this, you ought not to do; less 
than this, I solemnly believe, you cannot do, with a safe 
conscience and fair reputation, in the sight of God and 
man. Trust me, brethren, it is no light affair to league 
yourselves with error and intolerance, to connive at the 
destruction of truth, to place your children and your 
friends under the direction of “ blind guides,” and to sa- 
erifice upon the altar of a spurious liberality and unhal- 
lowed peace, the highest interest and privileges which 
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God has committed to your care, as rational and account. 
able. beings! Charity, towards those who are in error, is 
a duty: but the encouragement of error is a crime. The 
commandment of God upon this very subject, is explicit 
and awful. Speaking of an erroneous church, He thus 
addresses his people: ‘‘ Come out of her, my people, that 
ye be not partakers of her sins, and that ye receive not 
of her plagues”! Is there any license here, for their court- 
ing peace, at the expense of conviction? No, my breth- 
ren; there should be no compromise between truth and 
falsehood ; as there can be no union of light with dark- 
ness, and “no fellowship between Christ and Belial.” 
“ Follow peace with all men,” as you are expressly com- 
manded : but, where an honest peace cannot be attained 
in union, it is the part both of wisdom and virtue, to seek 
for it in separation. Tell me not, that you want the 
means toerect places of worship, and to support Minis- 
ters. In some instances, this plea may be well founded ; 
but, I know twenty places in Ulster, where you have 
ample means and numbers to erect flourishing congrega- 
tions, if you had only the zeal and the energy to make a 
beginning. Icould easily point out several places, where 
you have in your ranks almost the entire wealth, intelli- 
gence, and respectability of the community, and yet per- 
mit yourselves to be thwarted and bullied by the igno- 
rant multitude around you. Had the orthodox one ¢enth 
of the social and moral influence which you possess in 
certain towns and districts, they would, under similar 
circumstances, establish congregations. With a good cause, 
and the blessing of Providence, a beginning is every thing. 
“ The grain of mustard seed” sends forth a plant that 
affords “ shelter to the fowls of heaven”: the diminutive 
acorn produces the monarch of the forest: and the dis- 
ciples of the Lord originally met “ in a small upper room 
at Jerusalem.” Our Unitarian brethren of England felt 
and understood these things. They did not linger, in cold 
indifference, until a powerful congregation should spring 
up, all at once, vigorous and perfect, like Minerva from 
the head of Jupiter. Wherever they found a few conge- 
nial spirits, sometimes merely the members of a single fa- 
mily, they left those temples in which they could not 
worship honestly and acceptably, assembled in private 
rooms or dwellings, went through a faithful service with- 
out a Minister, and edified each other by conversation and 
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prayer. As their numbers increased, they obtainéd occa- 
sional assistance from the Pastors of neighbouring congre- 
gations, until they were able to erect a Meeting-house, 
and procure the services of a stated Pastor. The larger 
societies helped the weaker ; and from such small begin- 
nings, many of the most important congregations in Eng- 
Jand took their rise. They can now boast of 400 wor- 
shipping societies, unequalled for their intelligence, their 
social influence, and their moral respectability. These 
great results were produced by am honest and enlightened 
zeal, in despite of prejudice, and interest, and clamour, 
and civil penalties, and social persecution. Oh! my breth- 
ren, what might not you accomplish, in the present times, 
with the spirit of the age, and the liberalized institutions 
of the country, conspiring to befriend you! The current 
of Civil and Religious Liberty is rolling along with an ir- 
resistible force, and sweeping before it all the antiquated 
mounds of bigotry and oppression. The people are rapidly 
advancing in a knowledge of their rights ; neither priests 
nor statesmen can long enthrall them with chains; and I 
firmly believe, that “ the days of reformation” are literally 
athand. But, the Almighty works for the benefit of his 
rational offspring, by rational, human agency. If we 
-would truly enjoy the blessing of heaven, we must labour 
to obtain it in the way of God’s appointment. ‘To you, 
brethren, a glorious field of honourand usefulness is opened 
up. If you enter, and cultivate it with energy and care, 
you will prepare a rich harvest of tiberty and peace, of 
rational religion and moral harmony, for yourselves and 
your children: but, if through indolence and indifference, 
you suffer it to be polluted by weeds, or sown with tares 
by the enemy, how great will be your shame, how right- 
eous your condemnation! Come out from among the 
worshippers of fashion, of interest, or of error ; not in en- 
mity to them, but in love to truth, and your own souls, 
and the happiness of millions, who nay be affected by 
your energy, your discretion, and your integrity. There 
are established Bodies, ready to receive, to advise, to 
strengthen you. “ Fear not, little flock.” Organize So- 
cieties: try your powers: compare your ideas and feel- 
ings: read and pray with each other: cease to worship 
with the lips, where the heart and mind deny their hom- 
age: call upon liberal Ministers for occasional services, 
until you feel that you are treading on sure ground: fear- 
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lessly-erect the banner of liberty and truth ; and you may 
rest assured, that thousands, and tens of thousands, wilt 
rally round the sacred standard. Your firmness, your 
honesty, your self-denial, may cost you some sacrifices, 
and break in upon some early associations: but, believe 
me, you will eventually secure that treasure which is 
above all value—* that peace of mind which passeth all 
understanding.” 

Many of you, I am aware, have almost exclusively 
reared those places of worship, from which you may be 
compelled to retire, in consequence of the perfidious and 
intolerant proceedings of the Synod of Ulster. I confess, 
that it is very hard, to be deprived of your just rights in 
vindication of conscience ; to surrender into the hands of 
an ignorant and prejudiced multitude, the sacred legacy 
of your ancestors, and. the fruit of your own industry and 
care, which you expected to transmit to your posterity : 
it is very hard, to leave the temple in which you first pub- 
licly worshipped your Creator, to the sole use of men who 
had neither the ability nor the inclination to assist in its 
erection: all this is abundantly trying; and the enemies 
of your faith have thoroughly calculated the strong hold 
which they have, over your interests and your social af- 
fections. But, the life of the true christian is a life of 
sacrifice to conscience and to duty: and, I will not in- 
sult you by insinuating, that you can, for one moment, 
hesitate to choose, when the alternative is, the sacrifice 
of your earthly attachments and convenience, or the for- 
feiture of your integrity to God! In matters of ‘‘ meats 
and ceremonies”—in concerns of comparative indifference, 
it may be the part of prudence to exercise caution, and 
to avoid precipitancy : but, surely, hesitation is itself a 
erime, on a question of such vétal importance, as whether 
we shall serve our Creator freely and faithfully, agreeably 
to the dictates of our own minds, or with constraint and 
hypocrisy, at the insolent dictation of our fellow worms ! 
“ How long halt ye between two opinions? If God be 
the Lord, follow him: but, if Baal, then follow him.— 
Choose ye, this day whom ye will serve: but, as for me 
and my house, we w’'!] serve the Lord.” > 

It has been suggested to me, Brethren, that I ought to 
address myself with peculiar earnestness, to those amongst 
you, who adhere to Churches of whose discipline, doctrine, 
or proceedings you disapprove, because such sinful ac. 
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‘quiescence in the popular and patronised opinions of the 
day, may be conducive to your worldly interest, or cal- 
culated to render you more welcome in the circles of fash- 
ion. It is highly probable, that there may be some such 
worthless beings amongst you; for there are men of all 
churches ‘and all creeds, who make a trade of religion ; 
yet, I shall not intrude upon your calculations of gain, 
or disturb your dreams of honour. Were you acting from 
an error of judgment, or an amiable weakness of the 
heart, like those whom I have already addressed, I might 
possibly speak to you in the language of friendly expostu- 
jation: but, as you have calmly and deliberately taken 
your stand upon the ground of preferring earth to hea- 
ven, and the applause of the world to the approbation of 
God, I shall not undertake the hopeless task of admoni- 
tion. The Scripture asserts, that “ the world and the 
fashion thereof passeth away ;” and sad experience may 
probably teach you, that Paul is no unkind instructor, 
when he exhorts us “not to be conformed to this world.” 

There is, however, an influential and important class 
of persons, to whom, in the spirit of perfect good-will, I 
would address a very few observations; I mean those 
Ministers of the Gospel, who sti!l adhere to the General 
Synod, whilst they condemn its recent enactments, and 
in their hearts, disown the unscriptural doctrines of re- 
puted Orthodoxy. To you, my elerical Brethren, what 
shall I say? L know most of you well—very well.— 
Without perhaps a single exception, you are men of 
sound heads and good hearts ; yet, in what an awkward, 
I had nearly said awful, predicament, do you stand !— 
By the Laws of the Synod, you are forbidden to license 
* any Student holding those views of the Gospel which you 
yourselves consider to be accordant with Divine Truth ; 
and you are compelled to license those, and those only, 
who.are directly opposed to.you, on almost every point of 
doctrine! Or, in other words, you stand calmly by, at 
the. license of candidates for the Ministry, and behold 
truth expiring asa victim, upon the altar of error. In 
the-next place, you associate in Presbyteries and Synods, 
with men who take every opportunity of denouncing your 
opinions as “ blasphemies, soul-destroying heresies,” &c. 
and who call yourselves, “ Atheists, Deists, Infidels, and 
Deniers of the Lord that bought you.” Nay, on the most 
solemn occasions, indeed, upon all occasions, many of you 
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dare not admit into your pulpits any man holding your 
own views of Divine Truth; or, at least, any man who 
would honestly preach them. Again, you are completely 
trammelled, in your private intercourse and public servi- 
ces amongst your people: for there is not one of you who 
dares to impugn the doctrine of the Trinity or vicarious 
atonement. And last, and worst of all—when you anti- 
cipate the time in which you will require Assistants, you 
know that none can be chosen to that interesting situation, 
who will not be solemnly bound up, to preach from your 
pulpits, in your very faces, and to teach to your friends 
and children, doctrines, which, in your inmost souls, you 
believe to be directly opposed to the word of God! My 
heart bleeds for you, when I see the straits to which you 
are thus reduced ; and although I cannot free you from 
blame, in submitting to be so enthralled, I far more con- 
demn the heartless authors of your misfortune ; who, to 
gratify personal hatred or a vile ambition, have strewn 
your paths with thorns and briars. I am no stranger to 
the pleas by which you attempt to justify your submis- 
sion to a tyranny so hateful: nor do I say, that, to your- 
selves, they may not appear valid. You urge, and lam 
persuaded, truly urge, “‘ that if you do not preach ad/ you 
think, you never preach what you do not think.” Now, 
brethren, sift this plea to the bottom, and you will find much 
chaff. The duty of a Minister of the Gospels, to “ preach 
the whole counsel of God :” But how do you obey this in- 
junction, when you only preach a part? Besides, is nota 
wilful suppression of the truth, a virtual inculcation of false- 
hood ; especially, when coupled with the fact, that under 
yoursanction, othersopenly preach what you consider error? 
Your next plea is—* that, if you resigned your congrega- 
tions, they would be entirely fed upon Orthodoxy, instead 
of only tasting it, occasionally, as at present.” ‘This is 
all very. well as a jest; but, you cannot intend seriously 
to allege, that you are justified in committing a minor of- 
fence, because some other individual may chance to com- 
mitagreater! Just as little foundation has your last ex- 
cuse “that you remain with the Synod, in order to bring 
them round to right views!” This is exactly upon a par 
with the explanation of an Italian Priest who was taken 
with a horde of banditti, whilst assisting them to plunder 
some hapless travellers, He assumed an air of injured 
innocence, and declared “that he had certainly been. 
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their companion for seven years, but merely that he 
might have an opportunity of weaning them from their 
wicked ways!” ‘ When there shall be windows in hea- 
ven—when the leopard shall change his spots, and the 
Ethiopian his skin’—then, and not till then, will the 
unprincipled oligarchy that now rules the Synod of Ulster, 
relax the grasp of its iron despotism. 

Why do I mention these things? Not to reproach 
you, brethren. I consider you the victims of unfortunate 
circumstances, rather than as acting from unworthy mo- 
tives. Very many of you, I sincerely respect ; though 
I must lament the untoward events of your lot. I ad- 
dress you, merely for the purpose of making a suggestion, 
which might be serviceable both to you and to your con- 
gregations. My firm persuasion, strengthened by expe- 
rience, is, that if your people thoroughly understood Or- 
thodoxy and Newlight—if they saw Calvinism fairly 
contrasted with rational Christianity—they would give up 
their Orthodoxy, and embrace your own opinions. At 
present, they only know Unitarianismi through the un- 
principled slanders of the Orthodox pulpit, and press,— 
Were I myself to judge of it only from these, I should 
look upon it as the offspring of madness and blasphemy. 
Now, my suggestion is—that you should, after due no- 
tice, lay your opinions fully and fairly before your peo- 
ple, in a regular series of discourses, and by private or 
public conversations. If you can convince them that you 
are right, then, all will be well: if you fail to do this, in 
the name of consistency and truth, let there be an amicable: 
division of property, and a friendly separation. Should 
the party which may remain with you be too weak to 
sustain themselves, the liberal Dissenters of Ireland will 
assist them: and should the other party be too feeble, the 
General Synod could extend its fostering arms. I put it 
to you, seriously and solemnly, would not this be honest, 
prudent, beneficial? You could then speak “ the whole 
counsel of God,” to your own adherents ;and those who 
left you would be more than /alf fed. For your own 
sakes, for the good of your people, for the honour of the 
Presbyterian name, for the sake of immortal souls, and 
for the glory of that God “who loveth truth in the in- 
ward parts,” I beseech you to consider seriously, a pro- 
position which is made in the spirit of the most perfect 
good-will: IT hope that you will take it up; or if not, 
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that your people will exercise their undoubted right, and 
solemnly call upon you to state your opinions upon the 
great controverted Doctrines of the day. These are no 
times for a cautious neutrality ; for mincing, and com- 
promising, and postponing. Every congregation should 
demand from their Minister, a candour becoming the 
sanctity and importance of his office. We would never 
have seen these evil days, had Ministers spoken out and 
done their duty. 

In my next, I shall address the Orthodox Presbyteri- 
ans. In the mean time, believe me to be, Brethren, 

Your faithful Friend, 

‘ CHRISTIANUS. 


CONCERNING THE NATURE OF CHRIST. 


The writer's first impressions, from childhood, had al- 
ways been, that Christ pre-existed with the Father be-. 
fore the world was, agreeable to his cursory reading of 
the Bible, in the course of his education, in which he 
met with many of the texts brought forward by Exewnetes 
in his support of the Arian scheme. Considering the 
Almighty the author of all, capable of endowing the mes- 
senger of his great plan to recover the human race from 
the state of ignorance of his person and providence (which 
it had fallen into during the lapse of years). with every 
power necessary to effect the purpose for which he was 
sent, he never laid great stress on the character of the 
messenger, whether a pre-existent being, who was in the 
confidence of the Almighty before his appearance in Ju- 
dea, or whether he was a human being of pure manners, 
selected out of his brethren, endowed with all the ful. 
ness of the Godhead bodily, and so made capable of exe. 
cuting the divine commission. After he came to Eng- 
land, he met with books, advocating the Humanitarian 
scheme, in which were a great number of texts supporting 
it, that appeared to him, in number and clearness, rather 
to overweigh those supposed to prove the pre-existence— 
and thus left the question a matter of doubt in his mind, 
but by no means of anxious or painful doubt. In either 
case, he looked to.the Father only as the source, and that 
the messenger only spoke as he gave utterance. 
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While his mind was balancing one set of texts against 
the other, without any bias, in full persuasion that a pre- 
ference to either scheme before the other could not be 
essential to his being a true Christian, and so far agreeing 
with Eveunetes—by some accident the prophecy, that 
the Christ should be a sprig from the root of Jesse, a des- 
cendant from David, presented itself to him as a confir: 
mation of the Humanitarian scheme. He does not call 
it Socinian, as Socinus, he believes, taught, that divine 
worship ought to be paid to Christ—a doctrine abhorrent 
to Humanitarians, and in his opinion in direct opposition 
to Christ’s commands. By the way, it is to be lamented 
that in such a correct work as the Bible Christian, names 
should be applied to sects, that they have disclaimed pub- 
licly, and which are applied to them by their adversaries 
as terms of reproach. To proceed ; the writer has always 
been accustomed to look upon prophecy, as one of the 
proofs of the Divine mission of Christ, when naturally, 
and without force shown to be fulfilled. It is certain the 
Jews depended much upon it, and looked for their Mes- 
siah only in their descendant from David ; nor can it be 
expected they should ever come into the Christian scheme, 
if that idea cannot be supported, and Jesus not the son 
of Joseph, who is proved by St. Luke’s genealogy to be a 
direct descendant from David, Jesse, and Abraham.— 
Considering him as the Unitarians, or, if it is to be pre- 
ferred, Humanitarians do, the son of, Joseph, a human 
being, divinely endowed for his great mission, the pro- 
phecies are clearly fulfilled, and the Jews can conscien- 
tiously admit him to have been their Messiah ; and the 
descent through Mary, it is not probable the Jews would 
admit as sufficient. The writer has looked into all the 
books on the pre-existing scheme that came in his way, 
to know how it was made to accord with prophecy, but 
has not found in any that the attempt is made. Is not 
the fulfilment of prophecy material to support the Chris- 
tian scheme? If Eveunetes, who has so ably treated the 
Trinitarian scheme, will turn this matter in his mind, and 
write on the Prophecies as affected by the Pre-existent 
scheme, he may remove a strong objection to it, which, 
with the question how, if a supernatural being, Christ's 
conduct in life can be any example to human beings, cer- 
tainly destroyed the balance, and impressed the writer's 
mind in favour of Humanitarianism, notwithstanding his 
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early impressions. His mind is, however, still open, 
and desirous of any rational information—ready to adopt 
either scheme; being satisfied, if acted up to in humi- 
lity, he will not be reproached for his faith at the last 
day. He is, however, exceedingly desirous to have the 
Prophecies put in a clear point of view, as it might re- 
move the objections of the Jews. 

: AN ENQUIRER. 
January, 1831. 


ON THE REAL ESSENTIALS AND FUNDAMEN- 
TALS OF RELIGION. 


The Synod of Ulster, for more than half a century, 
afforded the truly edifying and christian spectacle of 
men, differing very considerably from one another on 
religious subjects, yet living together in amity and 
peace. Of late years a very different spirit has actuat- 
ed that body; and has led to the most painful and hu- 
miliating consequences. <A few self-styled Orthodox and 
domineering men kindled the firebrand of discord, and 
under the plea of reformation, rent asunder the chari- 
ties of religion and life. Their course has been to ex- 
clude from communion, all who cannot adopt the Shibo- 
leth of a party, and stoop to receive the dogmas which 
they think proper to decree, as essential and fundamen- 
tal. Their system has heen to deny christian fellowship, 
and the christian name, to all who differ from them be- 
yond a certain point; which they assume ts themselves 
the right to fix, and alter as they please. They do not 
deny you the right to think, provided only you think 
as they have prescribed ; but the moment you go beyond 
this, you are excluded from their communion ; you cease 
to be a Christian you are a Deist and Infidel. When 
challenged to the field of fair and open controversy, 
when called upon to support their opinions, not by the 
shouts of a multitude, but the Word of God; to defend 
themselves from the charge of inconsistency and untruth ; 
what has been the reply? Szlence! Now all this may 
have been prudent, but it affords a melancholy proof of 
the conscious weakuess of their conduct, and rottenness 
of their cause. 
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In some respects, however, they have the advantage 
over Bible Christians. In hardihood of assertion, in 
evasion and equivocation, in the use of popular but 
ambiguous phrases, which they turn and twist at their 
will; and above all, inthe use of the artful plea of mys- 
tery when reduced to absurdity or contradiction, they 
must bear off the palm triumphant. In this and a suc- 
ceeding letter, I intend, should these observations be 
thought deserving a place in your useful publication, 
lst, to inquire into the right of any church to decree 
what is fundamental and essential in religion; 2dly, as 
the Synod of Ulster has exercised this power, how far 
what she has declared to be such, is ‘“‘ founded on,” and 
*‘ agreeable to the Word of God.” An opportunity will 
thus be afforded to the advocates of Orthodoxy, to come 
forward, and defend the authority they have exerci- 
sed; or, as usual, acknowledge the rottenness of their 
principles and conduct, by their silence, 

I shall assume for the present, that Christianity, like 
every thing else, must have that which is essential; that 
is, which makes it the religion it is, as distinct from 
every other; and that it must ‘also have what is funda- 
mental, that isa foundation on which it rests. 

I shall also assume it for the present, that whatever 
is essential and fundamental in christianity, is the same 
in the salvation of the Christian ; and as the learned and 
unlearned are equally concerned here, whatever is such, 
must be plainly and distinctly revealed. 

i shall also assume it, that wherever there is an 
agreement in what is essential and fundamental, there 
Christian communion, not only may, but should exist ; 
and to allew any thing to interrupt this, is an evidence 
of an unchristian spirit. In all other things relating to 
religion, mutual forbearance and charity should be 
exercised. Unless this principle is allowed and adopt- 
ed, there never could be a Christian Church. All com- 
munion must bedlestroyed, and there would be as many 
Churches as there are men. 

Assaming these things, the next inquiry that presents 
itself is, where shall we find what is essential and fun- 
damental in our salyation? And 2dly, supposing us to 
differ, who shall decide? ‘All Protestant Churches 
agree on referring us to the Bible, as containing all that 
is necessary and essential to our salvation. But it 1s 
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notorious, that when they come to interpret this book, 
they differ materially among themselves; one party’ 
maintaining a certain doctrine to be fundamental, which 
anuther declares, is no where to be found in the whole 
Word of God; or if found, is never declared to be es- 
sential. Amidstsuch discrepancy who shall determine ? 
The Chureh. What Church? Let us see—Oh! says 
the Church of Rome, I am the mother of Churehes.— 
The Fathers were in me. I have always had the true 
faith, and taught my children all that was essential to 
salvation. All my decisions have been made under the 
direction of the Holy Ghost. Zam infallible! no other 
church has ever dared to claim infallibility, except my- 
self. I alone, therefore, have a right to decree, and I 
have decreed, all that is essential and fundamental in 
religion. 

“You decree,” replies the Church of England! Who 
gave you aright to decree? You who are “the mo-. 
ther of harlots,” a “vile and filthy harlot;” I am a 
“ reformed church,” the only “ pure reformed church,” 
the “purest, and most Apostolical upon earth.” T have 
abandoned your corruptions and pollutions ; therefore, I 
have a right to decree, and in my thirty-nine Articles, 
I have decreed “ what is the Christian verity.” 

What effrontery and assurance, reply the Presbyte- 
rian Churches! How do you assume the right to de- 
cide what is Christian truth; you, who, upon the con- 
fession of some of the greatest ornaments of your own 
body, are only half reformed from the errors and cor- 
ruptions of the Church of Rome; you, who have lorded 
a most unhallowed authority over the heritage of God, 
who have exercised the authority of the Church of 
Rome, in binding the consciences of men; and when 
they could not comply with your injunctions to use 
Popish vestments and ceremonies, your persecutions 
forced into Dissenters, a large portion of the piety, ta- 
lent, and learning of your body. We alone, like the 
first followers of our great Lord and head, are meek 
and saintly men. We have retained no remnant of the 
“ Scarlet whore,”—we arrogate no pompous and lordly 
titles. “We are the only true followers of Christ; and 
we alone declare “ the truth as it is in Jesus.” If you 
wish to see what it is, we refer you to the writings of 
Calvin, the decrees of the Synod of Dort, or the Con- 
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fession and Catechisms of the Westminster Assembly. 
If you affect to be shocked by any of our opinions, we’ 
tell you, it is because you have not “ the teaching of the 
Spirit of God.” 

True ; replies the Synod of Ulster. The Churches of 
Rome and England have assumed a most antichristian 
power, in attempting to decree Articles of Faith for Pro- 
testants, and to bind our consciences ; but you have a 
right to decree, what in all time to come, shall be Chris- 
tian truth. We will adopt your decisions, and bind them 
upon our hearers, and their children, down to the latest 
posterity. We lament and deplore the wnchristian state 
of peace, forbearance, and kindness in which our body 
has so long remained. Let us have a holy war, a cru- 
sade against men who have risen up among us, and whom 
hypocritically we called our brethren, and let us “ have 
Christ preached of envy and of strife.” They have dared 
to deny us the soul-comforting doctrine, that God did, 
“ for the glory of his justice,” decree irreversibly, and 
from all eternity, the damnation of the greater part of 
our race; that is, he decreed their damnation eternally 
before ‘he created them. Nay, some of them, walk- 
ing in the steps of their Remonstrant fathers, who for 
this and other heresies were expelled the Synod of Dort, 
have even refused to allow us the pleasing and delightful 
hope, of the damnation of infants, and have dared to 
maintain, that God will not on account of Adam’s sin 
consign to eternal perdition the babe who never thought 
against its God, for it was incapable of thought, and ne- 
ver spoke or acted against him, for it was incapable of 
speech or action. We decree, therefore, that we shall 
have a holy war, and no peace. Overtured therefore, 
and agreed to, &c. 

But, replies the Church of Rome, you are schismatics 
and heretics. Christ is one, the Church is one, the truth 
of the Holy Ghost is one. We cannot teach the Calvinist 
to believe in Predestination and Reprobation, and the 
Arminian to deny both; and yet both of you pretend to 
the teaching of the Holy Ghost. It is evident, therefore, 
that neither of you can possess that, to which both of 
you, with equal hardihood and presumption, lay claim. 

Who now shall decide? The Church of Rome for the 
Church of England? No. The Presbyterian Church 
for that of Rome? No: she can arrogate no such autho- 
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rity ; and in claiming this power, she would only prove 
herself to be “ Antichrist, that man of sin and son of 
perdition”! But Jet us see if these Churches have not 
decided for each other, not only what is essential to sal- 
vation, but that each has represented its opponent, from 
not believing particular doctrines, as “ travelling in the 
broad road to destruction.” Has the Church of Rome 
never decided thus, of the followers of the Church of 
England? Was she not pronounced them heretics? Turn 
to her decrees against heresy, and see what she has de- 
termined. Let us again see whether the Church of Eng- 
dJand and the Presbyterian Church have been slow in re- 
turning thecompliment. Intheirturn, they have pronoun- 
ced her to be superstitious and idolatrous ; and until a Jate 
act of the legislature, no man could take his seat as a 
member of parliament, unless upon swearing that her 
doctrines were ‘‘ damnable and idolatrous.” Orthodoxy, 
schooled in the art of twisting and turning, may explain 
away these expressions as it pleases ; but in the fair con- 
struction of language, that onlyis damnable which damns ; 
and a child who has read his bible, knows the final sen- 
tence which God has pronounced against idolaters. With 
what truth then can it be said, these Churches do. not 
claim the right of each deciding what is essential in doc. 
trine for the salvation of the other, when they so positively 
decree the final perdition of each other, solely on account 
of the opinions respectively entertained ? 

But. I shall be told, perhaps, that, however other 
Churches may have acted, the Synod of Ulster have never 
assumed the right of deciding respecting the final state 
ofany. All they have done is merely to decree what in 
all coming time shall be the faith of their own Church. 

‘Let us inquire how far this is the fact. Now, is it not 
_ undeniable, that in full and crowded meetings of that 
body, many of its members were not only unrebuked, but 
cheered, when they foully and falsely proclaimed men, 
_ whom they once called brethren, ‘ rejecters of the Bible,” 
_“* Deists,” “ Infidels,” ‘deniers of the Lord who bought 
them,” &c. &e. Now, unless you ean show that the pro- 
_fessed believer in Revelation may be a Deist, that is a 
denier of Revelation, and be saved ; or that the Minister 
of religion may be a denier of the Lord Jesus, and with 
all this awful hypocrisy upon his head yet be saved : you 
_nrust admit, that this is not only dictating to the con, 
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sclences of others, but pronouncing their ‘final perdition. 
But again, is it not the fact, that men with whom the 
Synod once held ministerial communion, it has forced 
from its communion? Why dves it refuse them now, the 
privileges they once enjoyed? They are only excluded from 
the communion of the Church here, because the Synod 
believes they 27/1 be excluded from heaven hereafter. Jus- 
tify your proceedings upon any other ground if you can; 
but you will not surely have the hardihood to refuse the 
right hand of fellowship to the man, whom ata last and 
awful day of retribution, Jesus m»>~ placeathds right hand. 
Is it not evident, therefore, that the Synod, in thus ejecting 
from its communion, men who were once admitted, 
whose only ‘crime consisted in refusing to allow others, no 
wiser or better than themselves, to prescribe Articles of 
Faith which should bind their consciences, is not only 
claiming the right todecree fortheir brethren what is essen- 
tial tosalvation, butalso deciding upon their future destiny. 

But it has been asked, will you deny to a Church, the 
power which every society enjoys, of making the laws by 
which members shall be admitted? Undoubtedly she 
has no such power. In this she differs from all other 
societies. The laws by which her members shall be ad- 
mitted, and governed, are prescribed already by Jesus 
Christ, her only king and head ; and all the power she 
has a right to exercise, is to see his laws carried into effect. 
The Church has no power to make any law which shall 
bind the conscience of her members, because she is not 
the lord of conscience. 

But has not every Church, for itself, the power of pre- 
seribing what shall be the faith of its members? We 
shall understand this question better, when we inquire 
what is meant by the thing called Church, which thus 
assumes the right of dictating to its members, what they 
must believe, on pain of exclusion from its privileges. 
“The Bible is our only standard ; and with the Bible we 
have only todo. In the New Testament, I find the word 
Church used obviously and plainly in two different senses. 
I find it first used to express the body of Believers gene- 
rally. Pray, Gentlemen of the Synod, do you claim to 
be this, and are there no Believers in the world but your- 
selves ! I find it, 2dly, used toexpress a'society of persons 
‘associated for the purpose of religious worship. Is the 
Synod of Ulster a Church in this sense of the word? You 
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profess to be the representatives of a variety of such refi- 
gious societies, meeting together, and claiming to be their 
Church ; for on this ground only, can you justify the 
powers you exercise, of ruling the faith, the property, and 
the conduct of the societies you represent. You are not, 
therefore, a Church in the second sense of the word. In 
what meaning of the expression are you a Church, and 
in what part of the New Testament is it so used? Where 
is the passage, which gives you the right to rule the faith 
and the money concerns of the Churches you profess to 
govern? Where is the Scripture which gives you the 
right to decree, not only what yow believe to be essential 
and fundamental, but also what all who differ from you 
must receive, on pain of excision from the. Churches. 
You have either the authority of the word of God for 
this, or you are wsurpers. This in an inquiry into an 
historical fact. You can tell us, therefore, where this 
power has ever been exercised in the Church, by unin- 
spired men ; where such authority has been given to the 
Church ; in what portion of the Church it is vested, and 
what you mean by Church. We now challenge you to 
come forward, and defend the powers you have exercised, 
or stand convicted of an unscriptural usurpation. 

By far the most general use of the term Church, in the 
New Testament, is a society of persons meeting together 
for the purpose of religious worship. Now what right has 
such a society to decree what shall, on pain of exclusion 
from Christian communion, be the faith of another associa- 
tion, meeting in a different part of the country? What 
right, for instance, has the Orthodox Church in May- 
street, to decree what shall be the faith of the Orthodox 
Church in Carrickfergus? Is it because the title of an 
American Doctor belongs to the minister who is placed 
at the head of the one, whilst an untitled preacher offi- 
ciates in the other? Or whilst the Church in May-street 
dictates to the Christians of Carrickfergus, has the Car- 
rickfergus Church the right, in its turn, to decree what 
shall be the faith of its Orthodox sister? Neither can 
shew any such right ; itis an unwarrantable and unscrip- 
tural assumption. How then can an association, com- 
-posed of any ten or twenty of these, meeting by their re- 
presentatives, possess the right of decreeing what shall be 
the faith of the Church at Moneyrea, on the pain of ex- 
clusion, to that society, from all Christian communion ® 
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- Where in’ the New Testament are they vested with such 
power, and where is the instance of any Church, or 
Churches, thus: interfering with a sister Church, to de- 
cree what must be her faith, or to excommunicate her for 
heresy. We challenge, we defy you to produce any such 
instance. , 

But, by the term Church, youmean the office-bearers 

-in the Church. Do you, indeed! Where then, in the 
New Testament, is the word so used, and where are such 

“vested with the power to decree what is fundamental or 
essential? Pray, good Orthodox members of the Synod 
of Ulster, do tell us; what you mean by Church, and 
where in the Bible we shall find it clothed with the 
powers which you have assumed? Until you do this, 
stand branded with using a scriptural phrase in an un- 
scriptural sense, and founding upon this the exercise of 
unscriptural and unhallowed power. You know the 
constitution of the Synod of Ulster. You call it, when 
assembled, the Presbyterian Church ; for on this ground 
only, can you proceed to exercise Church power. . In the 
exercise of this power, you decree what in all time to 
come shall be essential and fundamental in that body ; 
what doctrines shall be preached in its pulpits ;.and_ pro- 
nounce the highest ecclesiastical censure, excision from 
the body, upon all who, in the humble exercise of their 
own judgments, shall dare to preach any other. Ortho- 
dox members of the Synod of Ulster, stand forward, and 
defend the name you have assumed, and the powers you 
use, or stand convicted of unscriptural usurpation in both. 
Tell us where deputies from a number of Churches are 
ever called the Church, in the New Testament, or where 
they are vested with authority to exercise the powers 
of the Church. But above all, produce your charter for 
what you have done, which gives you the. power to de- 
cree. what shall be taught, in the Churches, and what 
shall be regarded as essential and fundamental, not only 
by yourselves, but in all succeeding time. 

- But perhaps I shall be told, it isnot you, but the Word 

-of God which has decreed what is essential and funda- 
mental. To this authority we bow with reverence. But 
we ask, where has it declared the doctrines of the Trinity, 
Original Sin; Justification by Faith alone, &c. to be es- 
sential and fundamental? We challenge, we defy you 
to produce the passage in the whole Word of God, where 
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they are pronounced to be such. How then do you pre- 
tend to force upon others, who have equally with your- 
selves the Bible in their hands, doctrines, the very name 
of which is not to be found in the Seriptures, which you 
have been challenged to express in the language of Scrip- 
ture, and have never been able; which, in the exercise 
of your own authority alone, have been pronounced to be 
essential, but which the word of God has never so de- 
clared. How is your interpretation of the Bible alone in- 
fallible, whilst all others are in error. Establish your 
claims to infallibility, and we shall bow; but do not, as 
you have often damentably done before, afford us the 
clearest proofs, that you are weak, ignorant, prejudiced, 

and erring, and then demand from us the submission 
which we can only pay to infallibility. We cannct, we 
will not, we dare not yield it. We owe you no alle- 
giance. We owe it only to Jesus and his word. In my 
next, I shall proceed to enquire how far the doctrines 
which you bind upon men’s consciences in the Synod of 
Ulster, and for which you have rent that body in twain, 
are,—as you oblige men solemnly to subscribe and declare, 
—the fundamental and essential truths of the Word of 
God ; or only declared to be such by the authority of 
fallible men.—In the meantime I remain, W. 


PRESBYTERIANISM IN AMERICA. 

Having been favoured by a Friend. with a eopy of the 
Minutes of the General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church in America, which met in Philadelphia, on the 
20th of May 1830, I conceive that a few extracts will 
not be unsuitable to the plan you have prescribed to 
yourself, nor unacceptable to the readers of the Bzdle 
Christian. The whole work might be read with a high 
degree of interest ; but for the present, I content myself 
with the following :— 

The Presbyterian Church in America appears from the 
minutes, to consist of 19 Synods, comprising 98 Presby- 
teries, and having 2,158 Churches. From the summary 
view that is given, ‘the number of Ministers with and 


wanting charges, is... bs PS 3491 
Licentiates, $e : Aes 220 
Candidates for the Ministry, 228 
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Consequently, had all the Ministers, Licentiates, and 
‘Candidates obtained settlements, there would still remain 
‘218 Churches wanting fixed Pastors. This certainly 
ought to be matter of encouragement to the Licentiates 
of this country, inasmuch as there is still scope for their 
labours in this great western continent, where they may 
be successful, and the instruments of much good, however 
overlooked or neglected they may have been at home.— 
Of their eligibility to become Pastors, there can be no 
doubt, as many of the Ministers and Licentiates of this 
-province are already settled among them. 

The forms of the Sessional Report to Presbytery, and 
of the Presbyterial Report to Synod are admirable, but 
have their peculiarities, adapted to a country, where 
Christianity is advancing, and where adults are desirous 
of coming under the discipline of the Presbyterian Church. 

But that which most merits attention is the liberal spi- 
rit that seems to pervade the Body ; and though I believe, 
as a Body, they profess to adhere to the Standards of 
Doctrine and Worship adopted by the great Reforfners 
of preceding ages, they stand clear of that illiberal and 
sectarian spirit which seems to prevail so much among a 
certain class of Presbyterians in the Province of Ulster. 

For instance, they tell us, that in the accredited con- 
stitution of their Church, it is enacted, that God alone is 
Lord of the conscience, and hath left it free from the doc- 
trines and commandments of men, which are in any thing 
contrary to his word, or beside it in matters of Faith and 
Worship ; “ and therefore they consider the rights of pri- 
vate judgment in all matters that respect religion, as uni- 
versal and inalienable.’ And what is this, but conform- 
able to the principles laid down by the Westminster As- 
sembly, who tell us that to believe such Doctrines, or 
obey such Commandments, is to betray true liberty of 
conscience ; and that the requiring of an implicit faith, 
and an absolute and blind obedience, is to destroy liberty 
of conscience and reason also, from which, alas! our mo- 
dern Divines of the Synod of Ulster have widely swerved. 

Again, in their letter to the Churches of France, they 
bewail the affecting spectacle which has been exhibited 
to the world in the Cantons of Berne and Vaud in Swit- 
zerland, of Protestants persecuting Protestants on account 
of. difference in religious opinions, and because the Pres- 
byterian Church in the United States, under the ordering 
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of a benign and gracious providence, know by experience 
the inestimable value of perfect religious liberty, they 
resolve,—lIst, that this General Assembly do most firmly 
hold and maintain, that it is the undeniable right of all 
men, to worship the Creator according to the. dictates of 
their own conscience ;—2dly, that they regard every at- 
tempt to restrain this right, not only as contrary to the 
Spirit of the Gospel, but ineffectual for the promotion of 
genuine piety, or the prevention of diversities in religious 
opinion ;—3dly, that the history of their country does in 
their view decidedly prove that true religion is best pro- 
moted, and the peace and welfare of society best secured, 
by allowing perfect liberty of worship to all men. 
Now if the adage be true, “that it is lawful to be ac- 
quiring knowledge even from an enemy,” surely it is our 
.duty to learn from those whom we profess so much. to res- 
pect. The Presbyterians of the North of Ireland are seek- 
ing to open a correspondence, and to hold friendly inter. 
course with the Assembly of America. Measures have 
been entered into by the Transatlantic Brethren for that 
purpose. They are looked upon by us as- the younger 
brethren; but let us not be ashamed to copy. after them 
in these resolutions, which appear to be so conducive to 
the interests of Religion, and so consonant to the spirit of 
the Gospel. 


C. 


Notice of a Letter from. Rev. J. M‘Alister to Lord 
Templeton’s Orthodox Castle Establishment. 


This is a spirited letter, occasioned by some Remarks 
on a speech made by the author, at a meeting of a Book 
-Club in'the Parish of Templepatrick. . We can only re- 
commend it to the diligent consideration of those to whom 
it is addressed, and quote one passage as a specimen of its 
style. Mr. M‘Alister might have more pointedly exposed 
.the folly of several persons to whom he has written : some 
for signing what they never examined, some for allowing 
their names to be put to documents which they could not 
even read, and some for their rashness in pronouncing 
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upon the opinions of Mr. Campbell, whom they had ne- 
ver heard :— 

“ This brings me to speak of supernatural illuminations, of ime 
mediate revelations, and of extraordinary gifts of the Holy Ghost, 
by which some individuals, in modern times, have arrogated to 
themselves an infallible authority, and pretended that every person 
is obliged to receive their ordinances as divine truths,—the obvious 
vehicles of inspiration. Whoever lays claim to such authority,— 
whoever pretends in these days, to have received certain heavenly 
mandates that are extraordinary,—and does not prove, by undoubted 
and striking miracles, that he is entitled to credit,—I am bold to 
say, that man is a fanatic, or perhaps something worse—he is an 
impostor. It is possible, 1 admit, that a man may have received 
from God a competent understanding, to enable him to be a guide to 
others in the discovery of truth, without being able to prove his 
principles by miracle: but, in this case, he is obliged to address 
himself to the reason and to the judgment of his fellow-men—he must 
not deal in mysteries. The world, now-a-days, will not receive his 
principles on mere authority, but on rational conviction. Now, it is 
notorious, you are men of mystery. Your spiritual guides, according 
to Synodical order, must teach you principles above reason,—matters 
with which understanding and knowledge are not conversant. They 
must teach you, according to their special mandate, the doctrine of 
the Athanasian Trinity, Se: ooth, which sets forth the monstrous, 
not to say idolatrous, absurdity of Three Gods, in opposition to the 
prime doctrine of revealed religion ;—of original sin, which imports 
that the whole human race are sentenced to everlasting perdition, 
by a just and merciful God, for an act of disobedience committed be- 
fore they were born, and of course without their knowledge or con- 
sent ;—of election and reprobation, which implies that the day of 
judgment is already past, and that our everlasting doom was irre- 
versibly sealed, ages before we were brought into existence, without 
any regard to our conduct whether good or evil ;—with a variety of 
other mysteries equally sublime and profound. But, if reason deny 
her assent to these dogmas—as they are mystically defined—if your 
pseudo-evangelicals pretend that what they teach is of too sublime 
or too deep a nature to be judged of by human capacity—let them 
then produce their “ demonstration of spirit and power,”—that is to 
say, let them show, by their extraordinary gifts, that their doctrines 
come from heaven—that they are really under the influence of a 
special mandate from the “‘ King of kings and Lord of lords.” You 
have a right to expect this from them. But ifthe essential doctrines, 
which they teach, as coming from God, be indeed inconsistent with 
the ordinary exercise of judgment, and with the benevolent feelings 
of the human heart; if they are not to be found in the Scripture, in 
vain they flatter themselves to be moved by a manda(e from heaven. 
They overthrow, besides, by their figments of creeds, the very lan- 
guage of which is foreign to the Scriptures—they overthrow this 
fundamental principle of all Protestantism, that “the Bible alone is 
the only sufficient rule of faith and practice.” Thus it is, when 
men soar into the region of the clouds, they Jeaye behind them hu-~ 
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mani sensibilities and moral evidence ; holding converse with such 
stuff as dreams are made of, they gradually lose sight of the real 
world of life; and, affecting an aerial and mystical evangelism, they 
forget that Christianity was intended for reasonable beings—was 
designed to lead mankind to virtue. Strange, that divines too, in 
explaining revelation, should overlook the very first and best argu- 
ment, that we have really received that revelation from God; I 
mean the argument drawn from the harmony that ought to subsist 
between revelation and the faculties of the beings to whom it is ad- 
dressed! A religion that is intended for all men, ought to be in- 
telligible to all! 


SCRIPTURE TEACHINGS RESPECTING GOD AND 
CHRIST: ; 


The following is taken from the Comparative View of 


the Scriptural Evidence for Trinitarianism and Unit= 
artanism 3-— 


I. Respecting Jenovaun, the God of Abraham, of Isaac, 
and of Jacob, the God and Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, the Scriptures teach, that BESIDES HIM THERE Is 
no Gop; that by His almighty word, by His great power 
and out-stretched arm, ALONE, and BY HIMSELF, He 
created the heavens and the earth and all that in them is, 
and that He preserveth them all ; that he is the Sovereign 
Lord of heaven and earth; that He is the Lord God Om- 
nipotent, who was, and is, and is to come ; that Heisthe 
One Living and True God ; that His name alone is Je- 
hovah, Most High over all the earth; that He alone is 
perfectly holy, He alone supremely good; that He is our 
Heavenly Father, the one God and Father of all, the God 
as well as the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ ; that He 
is a Spirit whom no one hath seen, or can see, dwelling 
in light inaccessible and full of glory; that he is the in- 
corruptible, everlasting God, with whom there is no vas 
riableness, nor shadow of change, the King eternal, im- 
mortal, invisible, the only wise God, the blessed and only 
Potentate, who alone’ hath immortality, who liveth for 
ever and ever; that he is the ontyY TruE Gop ; that of 
Him, and by Him, and to Him are all things; and to 
Him be glory for ever. 

II. This great and glorious Being, the Scriptures de- 
elare to be the God of all grace, the Father of mercies and 
of all consolation: they teach us that He is just and true 
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in all His ways, and righteous in all His works; and 
that. He is Lovx ; that He so loved the world that He 
sent his only-begotten Son to save it; that according to 
his own merey he saved us ;’ that eternal life is His gift, 
through our Lord Jesus Christ; that through him, He 
hath blessed us with all spiritual blessings, and that we 
are to love Him with all our heart, and soul, and mind, 
and strength. 

Ill. To Him, Jenovan, the God and Father of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, and our God and Father, the Scrip. 
tures direct us to offer religious worship, and to Him 
ALONE. They command us to worship no other God ; to 
worship the Father in spirit and in truth ; in every thing, 
by prayer and supplication, to make our requests known 
unto Him ; and to give thanks always, for all things, unto 
God, even the Faruer, ix the name of our Lord Jesus 
Christ: 

IV. What the Scriptures teach respecting the Lorp 
Jesus Curist, cannot contradict the foregoing plain and. 
express declarations: and the great, leading, and fre- 
quently-repeated truths concerning our revered and be- 
loved: Lord, obviously accord with them. These are, that 
Jesus is the Christ, the Son of Gop ; that he was the ser- 
vant of Jehovah ; that he was chosen by God, appointed 
by Him, sanctified and inspired by Him, anointed and 
sent by Him ; that he constantly prayed to his Father ; 
that his doctrine was not his own, but His who sent him, 
and that he spake as the Father gave him commandment ; 
that his meat was to do the will of Him who sent him ; 
that he wrought his miracles by the power which God 
gave him; that of himself he could do nothing: that he 
received from Him his authority and prerogatives ; that 
he was raised from the dead by the mighty power of God ; 
that fer his obedience unto death, to finish the work of 
love and merey, God highly exalted him ; that He 
hath appointed him to be Lord over the dead and the 
living; that He hath given him authority to execute 
judgment also; and that by him He will judge the world 
in righteousness. i 

Such, in the PLAIN LANGUAGE OF ScRIPTURE, is the 
Unirarian’s Bevier. He can admit nothing in orPo- 
SITION to it, because Revelation cannot contradict itself. 
He may not be able to understand a smal] number of ob- 
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scure passages ; but he issure that they can teach nothing 
really different from what is plainly, repeatedly, and ex- 
pressly declared, upon authority from God. And he 
keeps close to the great principle, Tue Bisix, AND THE 
BIBLE ONLY, IS THE RELIGION OF PROTESTANTS. 
While, therefore, the Unitarian gladly admits the 
claims of our Lord Jesus Christ upon his fazth, his dove, 
his gratitude, his veneration, his submissive obedience, 
—while he contemplates with reverence and joy his Sa- 
viour’s mission, death and resurrection, his exaltation 
and dignity, and his spiritual triumphs and dominion,— 
he has no hesitation in maintaining, as scriptural truth, 
the Absolute Unity, the Unrivalled Supremacy, the Es- 
sential Universal Love, the Unpurchased Mercy, and the 
Impartial Justice and Holiness of Gop, even the Farner ; 
and he firmly believes that he is required, by the com- 
mand of Jenovau himself, and by the precepts and ex- 
ample of his Son Jesus Christ, to make Azs God and Fa- 
ther the object of his highest affections, to confine his re- 
ligious worship to Him alone, and by his love and wor- 
ship and service, to do what in him lies, that GOD may 
IN ALL THINGS BE GLORIFIED THROUGH JESUS CHRIST. 


intelligenre. 


UnirariAnism 1n Giascow.—Since the Ist of November about 
ninety new members have been added to the Unitarian Congregation, 
Glasgow, of whom fifty two are subscribers. 

This is alarming to the Church-officers, who have, according to 
the Westminster Confession of Faith, the power of the keys, but 
who are afraid to lock out, and who cannot lock in. ‘ To these of- 
ficers,” (says the Confession, chap. xxx.) ‘the keys of the hingdom 
of heaven are committed ; by virtue whereof they have power res- 
pectively, to retain and remit sins ; to shut that kingdom against the 
impenitent, both by the word and censures; and to open it to peni- 
tent sinners, by the ministry of the Gospel, and by absolution from 
censures, as occasion shall require.” 


Correspoudents. 

Erasmus on Public Fasts, and D. on the word Grace, in our next, 

We have received from the Author, ““ Remarks on the Proceedings of the 
Committee of the British and Foreign Unitarian Association, relative to the 
eet pda Marriage Question,” but the subject is one of little interest to our 

eaders. 

Q. on Original Sin ; the Letter to the Theological Students of the Belfast 
Institution; and some other articles, came too late for the present number, 


Bible Christian. 


No. IV. May, 1831. Vou. I. 


[FOR THE BIBLE CHRISTIAN. ] 


THE SYNOD’S ADDRESS TO THE CHURCHES. 


ArT an early period in this session, a petition was 
presented to the House of Commons, praying them to 
address the King to appoint a day of National Fasting 
and Humiliation, but a motion to that effect was dispo- 
sed of by the previous question, for the ostensible rea- 
son, that such a proposal should originate with the 
Crown, for which they have incurred the severe displea- 
sure, and public reprehension of one of our Belfast 
preachers. It is probable, however, that the House 
was little inclined, while the public mind was in a state 
of excitement, to let loose all the fiery spirits, who 
could get possession of pulpits, to give vent to their 
factious principles and fanatical notions. They well 
knew, what confusion had been occasioned in former 
times by such indulgence. They had read of the trium- 
phant progress of Sacheverel, marked by the prostra- 
tion of meeting houses, of the anti-popery insurrection 
of Lord George Gordon threatening the Bank of Eng- 
land, and all the Government offices with destruction ; 
and they might recollect the Birmingham riots, and the 
demolition of Dr. Priestley’s house and library, mu- 
seum and manuscripts. 

The House of Commons were afraid to intrust their 
clergy, having no confidence, that when they “lifted up 
their voice like a trumpet, they would confine them- 
selves to shewing the people their transgressions and 
sins ;’ but the Synod of Ulster, relying, no doubt, on 
the well-known temper and moderation of their mem- 
bers, determined after two months’ consideration, to 
have a Fast of their own; and appointed the 13th 
of April for that purpose. There must certainly have 
been some urgent motive pressing upon the minds of 
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the Reverend Fathers, when they selected this day. 
Perhaps some disappointment in their transactions with 
Government may have soured their temper, when they 
sent forth this effusion of chagrin and discontent. But 
I rather suspect, that the popularity of the remon- 
strants, and their principles, provoked and alarmed 
them; for in their fifth reason they complain of the 
luke-warmness of their adherents. It must, surely, 
éxcite alarm in the minds of the inhabitants of this 
country, that in the middle of a late seed-time, 
while a large portion of the Island is threatened with 
famine, and when there is a general deficiency of la- 
bour to occupy the poor, they should be called upon to 
abandon the sowing of their corn, and the setting of 
their potatoes, to deprecate the divine displeasure, and 
thus aggravate the want of food and employment, from 
which they pray to be relieved. Nothing but the ap- 
prehension of divine vengeance, speedily to take place, 
can account for this unseasonable appointment. The 
annual meeting of Syned takes place in the last week 
of June. This is found to be the reost convenient sea- 
son for ministers to quit their farms; and surely, it 
must be equally so for the farmer and the labourer to 
suspend their operations. 

This consideration must lead the public to fear, that 
some dire calamity is apprehended within the ensuing 
two months, and that the sins, which have provoked 
the Almighty, may be expiated within that period, 
either by penitence and prayer, or by a change in the 
conduct of Government, or some movement among their 
subjects. But, we find no ground for such apprehen- 
sion or hope. We have seen no signs of impending 
wrath ; and it is not possible, that slavery, and super- 
stition, profaneness, and heresy, should all come to an 
end before the first of July. This reflection, ‘again, 
tempts us to look else-where for the cause of this preci- 
pitancy. The intention must be to prepare the minds of 
men for something near at hand. The approaching 
events that engross the thoughts of men at present, 
are the reform bill and the general election. Perhaps 
the object of the Synod is to mould the minds of the 
people to their own model on these subjects. This con- 
jecture receives strong confirmation from the intempe- 
rate declamation of the orator already alluded to, 
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against the first of those measures in general, and the 
regulations that seem to favour the catholic interest in 
particular. A day of general fasting and prayer is, 
no doubt, a powerful instrument in the hand of two hun- 
dred popular and enthusiastic preachers. Four hundred 
inflammatory harangues, and eight hundred agitating 
prayers will have a powerful effect ; and will be greatly 
assisted by the conversation of ministers and elders, for 
a month before and after. But it would be very unjust 
and uncharitable, to impute such carnal motives to the 
Synod, in devising and proclaiming such a solemn and 
even awful ordinance. Let us, then, dismiss our 
conjectures, and look out for some more solid ground. 
This we shall find in their “‘ Address to the Churches.” 

It has been usual on such occasions as the present, to 
assign causes and reasons for calling on the people to 
join in these solemn services. During the last French 
War, they were annually announced by Royal authority ; 
and such appointments are agreeable to the practice of 
the old Presbyterians in Scotland and Ireland, and of 
the Puritans in England. In both cases, they were al- 
ways accompanied with a declaration of the sins and the 
calamities, which moved the rulers of the churches to 
these acts of pious mortification. But beside deploring 
the depravity of the times, and the misfortunes of the 
nation, there was generally some covert end to be ans- 
wered. The church was in danger, and dissenters were 
gaining ground; or a war was unsuccessful, and the 
loyalty and patriotism of the people required to be rous- 
ed, and their military ardour inflamed. Presbyterian 
proclamations or exhortations, are the preacher's briefs, 
compendiums of the topics, on which they are expect- 
ed to enlarge. 

The Synod of Ulster, like their Covenanting ances- 
tors, abound with lugubrious and sanctimonious phra- 
seology. In the first place, they encourage their minis- 
ters to take under their consideration the state of poli- 
tics, foreign and domestic. “There is a general, and, 
as we conceive, a just impression in the churches, that 
upon such perilous times, (‘foretold in scripture,’) are 
we fallen. There is a shaking of the nations, and an 
overturning of thrones abroad, threatening again to in- 
volve Europe in all the horrors of war. There are diffi- 
enlty and embarrassment in the public councils at home. 
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There are insubordination and outrage in districts hi- 
therto peaceable; and there is a general and feverish 
anxiety amongst all classes, arising from an apprehen- 
‘sion of some undefined and impending calamities.” 
What a tocsin of alarm is here ?—enough to unsettle the 
whole population of Ulster, and make “the hearts of 
men fail for fear, and for looking after those things, 
which are coming on the earth.” It is safer that the 
populace should fix their hopes and speculations upon 
any one project, though dangerous, than to be thrown 
into a feverish anxiety, about undefined and impending 
calamities. Jf this agitation were confined to coffee- 
houses, and clubs of politicians, it would be digested 
and dissipated like other rumours. But here a whole 
Synod have turned alarmists and agitators. Here are 
two hundred preachers, each with his session of elders 
sent abroad, at this crisis, to ring an alarum, and spread 
consternation, and dangerous surmises through every 
cottage in the province. ; 
“ Silence, that dreadful Bell, 
It frights the Iste from her propriety. 

They next remind the different classes of society of 
their sufferings, and causes of discontent, still cloaking 
their purpose in godly phrase. “The merchant, the 
mechanic, the husbandman, have all in their turn, felt 
the scourge of the public distress ;’ and then they ex- 
hort them “to look back at the times that have been, 
and look around them at the times thaé are;”’ and to 
contemplate “the mcreasing number of operatives, who, 
in vain, are seeking for employment, and the poor, who, 
with their families, are crying aloud for a morsel of 
bread.” 

The first of those sins, to which these calamities ‘are 
to be ascribed, is Negro Slavery, which, we are told, 
has existed for 200 years. We know, that “the long 
suffering of the Lord should lead us to repentance ;” but 
we are at a loss in applying this truth to the present case. 
The most abominable part of this system was the Slave - 
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* © At seeva e speculis tempus Vea nacta nocendi 
Ardua petit tecta stabuli, et de culmine summo 
Pastorale canit signum, cornuque recurvo, 
Tartaream intendet vocem, qua protenus omne 
Contremuit nemus, et silvee intonuere profundx.” 

« Et trepida matres pressere ad pectora natos.”’ 
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trade; but this has been abolished, and has no existence 
in the British Dominions. Nay, the Naval force, the 
treasure, and the lives of our countrymen, have’ been 
lavished, not only in putting an end to it by ourselves; 
but in checking this practice in foreign nations. As to 
the condition and treatment of slaves, there is no one 
object that has been prosecuted with so much zeal and 
perseverance, or prospect of success as the mitigation 
and abolition of Slavery, both by Government and sub- 
jects. When, therefore, I reflect upon the number of 
generations which persevered in this system, and upon 
the alternate changes of Prosperity and. Adversity of 
these generations ; and consider the remarkable manner 
in which these countries have been favoured in general; 
throughout this period, I cannot persuade myself that 
all the sins of those guilty generations of men are now 
visited upon us who are less culpable, and are labouring 
to put an end to the offences by which the land has been 
defiled ; nor am I sensible that we are actually suffering 
any extraordinary distress, sufficient to indicate a Visi- 
tation of Providence, or to warrant the Synod in branding 
their flocks with the disgrace of being objects of Divine 
Judgments. I am even disposed to suspect, that some 
sinister design is concealed under a specious and deeeit- 
ful outside. These observations may also be applied to 
the pretence about Official Oaths, especially as the cor- 
rection of this abuse is also in progress, which form the 
next article in the Synodical Address. 

__ Still following the example of their pious and zealous 
forefathers, they proceed to the state of Religion. It 
was the wish and hope of all good men, that the question 
of Catholic Emancipation might be buried in oblivion, 
after it became the law of the land. The three minor 
Presbyterian Bodies, in addressing the Lord Lieutenant, 
had regretted, that ‘the operation of that healmg mea- 
sure had met with any obstruction ;’ and his Excellency 
assured them, that the obstruction would be speedily 
removed. It isremoved; and now the Synod of Ulster 
tear open the wounds that were healing, and widen the 
the breaches that were nearly closed. They travel as 
far -as Malta, the Ionian Isles and India, in quest of 
causes of discontent, at the permission of Superstition 
and Idolatry, by “men in high places.” “ Saints and 
Angels are still worshipped as Mediators; Images and 
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Pictures still receive the homage of the knee. Pilgri- 
mages and penances are still substituted for the work 
of Christ; and we know, that the Bible, the holy word 
of a holy God, has been burned in the fire, buried in 
the earth, and otherwise sacrilegiously destroyed, in our 
Land; and the work of the Spirit of Order and Holi- 
ness publicly denounced as the Organ of Anarchy and 
Impurity.” The next sentence, I suppose, glances at 
the Established Church. ‘Again, we discover the 
spirit of a mere human policy exercising an irresistible 
control over the order and offices of the Churches, and 
pursuing in these things, its own carnal and selfish ends, 
with a total disregard of the supremacy and glory of 
Christ.” In this and other passages, they affect a car- 
nal and sinful caution, to use a favourite expression of 
their own. They do not always like to disclose their 
whole meaning ; but leave it to their individual members 
to expatiate more freely, as they know to be agreeable 
to the whole, or to some secret Divan. 

With respect to their brethren of the Presbyterian 
Persuasion, they do not practise the same _ reserve. 
They designate them “men professing to be Ministers of 
the Gospel,” just as the Episcopal Churches denomi- 
nate themselves “teachers in pretended holy orders.” 
Their great Leader in discoursing on this 4th Reason, 
insisted on the efficacy of Fasting in such a style, that 
he began to suspect his hearers would say, “This is Po- 
pery, —‘ He did not care, there were many good 
things in Popery.” Notwithstanding his declared hos- 
tility to the Romish Communion and to the Bill of Re- 
form, he now pronounces it to be a true Church, holding 
all the essential Principles of the Gospel, though encrus- 
ted with some heterogeneous superfluities ; and, at all 
events, athousand times betterthan Arianism. He has 
even snatched the little horn of Daniel from the head 
of the Pope, and transferred it to the Remonstrants 
and their abettors ; without specifying the Individual 
whose brow it was intended to grace. This omission, 
however, his hearers could easily supply. Their own 
disciples they rebuke for lukewarmness, thinking, for- 
sooth, that they are relaxing the persecution of their 
brethren too soon. They are sufficiently particular in 
exposing the sins of the people, but altogether forgetful 
of theirown. It would have well become them to re- 
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pent in sackcloth and ashes, of the internal distractions 
and animosities in their own Body for some years past. 
Had they then hearkened to some persuasive voice cry- 
ing to them,—* The robe of Christ is without seam, 
woven from the top throughout: let us not rend it,”— 
they might have been restrained from this most ill- 
advised and ominous procedure, by the prudence and 
moderation of their now excluded Brethren. 

On the whole, this Address seems to be a signal 
for a new system of Agitation. The first was extin- 
guished by the Catholic Bill; the second has been aban- 
doned by its author; and now, a third is to be organized 
under the patronage of the Synod of Ulster.. Apprehen- 
ding that their polemical partizans have not been suf- 
ficiently zealous and ardent; and knowing, that they 
had entirely failed in the Press, they now rely on the 
Pulpit. They send forth Apostles of Sedition and 
Persecution to deliver their inflammatory and bigotted 
harangues, from a place where they cannot be answered, 
to a populace who have no other means of information. 

The Minute of Synod, by which this Address was 
adopted, calls for two or three remarks. The Church 
of Scotland have always held their Fasts on Thursday, 
avoiding Wednesday and Friday as polluted by Popery 
and Prelacy ; and Government have usually issued sepa- 
rate Proclamations for Scotland, appointing that day. Our 
Synod, however, chose to dissent from their Mother 
Church, and symbolize with the Prelatical Communions, 
allowing an option to such as would rather attend 
Markets and Fairs on Wednesdays. It is also obser- 
vable that they have accommodated themselves to these 
evil times, and departed from the rigor of their prede- 
cessors, confining the observance of the day to the 
ordinary duties of the Sabbath, without any mention of 
Fasting ; as inconvenient, I suppose, to themselves, and 
not likely to be complied with by the People; not relish- 
ing, therefore, a solitary Fast, while every one around 
them was at dinner. The true, Orthodox routine of a 
Fast day, as prescribed in their Directory for Public 
Worship, by the Assembly of Divines, and adopted by 
the General Assembly of Scotland, consists in “total ab- 
stinence from all Food; from all worldly Labour, Dis- 
courses and Thoughts ; all bodily delights, rich apparel, 
ornaments, and such like; and much more from gaudish 
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attire, lascivious habits and gestures, and other vanities 
of either sex, which Ministers are to reprove zealously 
without respect of persons.” With this severity the 
public and private offices of Instruction and Devotion 
fully correspond. 

Although this Address has a manifest tendency to 
aggravate that excitement, Religious and Political, which 
is at present at an alarming height, by fomenting 
general discontent, awakening dormant feuds, and stir- 
ring the smouldering embers of discord among Brethren; 
still would it be unfair to impute such designs to the 
whole Synod, or even to the Majority, But it certainly, 
affords an additional reason why the moderate and 
well-disposed should no longer yield implicit faith and 
passive obedience to a few, who have usurped the do- 
minion over their Body; and thus expose themselves 
and their Profession to blame and scorn throughout the 
United Kingdom, by submitting to their capricious 
humours, and tyrannical domination.. How derogatory 
is it to the Dignity and Independence of the Synod, 
that about ascore of Ministers, at an occasional Meeting, 
convened to prepare an Address to the Lord Lieutenant, 
should assume the authority of the whole, and risk 
the reputation of the Synod for prudence, peaceable 
conduct and loyalty, by such an absurd and dangerous 
measure. Many seem to have viewed this affair and the 
reagons assigned for it in the same light that I have 
done. The City and Presbytery of Derry, and no 
doubt many more, have treated the Invitation with 
silent contempt. The country Ministers, in general, 
have gone through the formality of an ordinary service 
to thin congregations, composed almost entirely of 
women. Even in Belfast, their most popular Preacher, 
the Corypheus of the Synod, could not conceal his 
mortification, or refrain from venting his chagrin in the 
Pulpit, at the general indifference to his favourite mea- 
sure. For these reasons, this portentous project has, 
I trust, passed over without any permanent consequen- 
ces, like asummer cloud. 

ERAsMUs. 

N. B.—Further Remarks on Public Fasts, must be 
deferred till next Month. 


ON THE WORD GRACE. 


———k 


THERE is perhaps no word in the New Testament 
which has been more perverted than the word Grace. 
The notion of it which some entertain leads them to 
spiritual pride, and encourages others in abandoned li- 
centiousness, whilst some amiable and good men have 
been so disgusted by the perversion of it, as to object 
to the use of it altogether. As therefore it is of fre- 
quent occurrence in our received version of the Bible, 
it becomes our duty to try to ascertain its true meaning. 

By the Grace of God, we may understand any con- 
siderable favour, any great blessing, which the Father 
of spirits in compassion for mankind, freely bestows 
upon them, i. e. of his own will, without any claim or 
desert on their part. This is a very general and exten- 
sive sense of the word; it is as extensive as our wants, 
and includes that great variety of instances in which the 
mercy of God iuclines him to dignify or relieve us, 
whether by the gifts of nature, the bounties of provi- 
dence, or the works of redemption. All we have pro- 
ceeds from God, by his grace we are what weare; in him 
we live, and move, and have our being. But our thoughts 
upon this subject will be more clear, if, according to the 
New Testament, we understand by the word G'race, the 
means of salvation which the goodness of God bestows 
upon us; the influence which the use of those means 
should have upon our minds, or the happy effects of 
that influence appearing in our lives and conversation. 
Sometimes the Grace of God appears to signify in the 
New Testament the means of Salvation which the good- 
ness of God bestows upon us. Hence the Gospel which 
is a declaration of God’s merciful acceptance of sinners 
upon their repentance and faith in Christ is stiled in the 
Fpistle to the Colossians, the Grace of God. Thus the 
apostle Peter speaks of the prophets prophesying of the 
grace that should come, evidently meaning the reyela- 
tion of the gospel, aud Paul put the question to the 
Romans, “ shall we continue in sin, because we are not 
under the law, but under grace ?” 

As, for the confirmation of the Gospel, God was 
pleased to confer many extraordinary gifts of his Spirit 
on the first preachers of it, so we find these gifts also 
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ediled grace, as in these words to the Romans—“by 
whom we have received grace and apostleship for obedience 
to the faith amongst all nations.” Grace likewise signi- 
fies these peculiar supports afforded by the Spirit of 
God on other occasions, when he helps our infirmities 
and works in us to will and do of his good pleasure, as 
Paul, on his praying that some heavy affliction should 
depart from him, was assured that God's grace would be 
sufficient for him. In short all the means of religion, 
preaching, prayer, the ordinances of the gospel, are 
striking displays of divine favour, graciously appointed 
and calculated for the salvation of mankind. 

Another sense of the word Grace, is the happy in- 
fluence produced in our minds by the means above enu- 
merated, or in other words, a principle of religion and 
piety reigning in our hearts. Thus the apostle, writing 
to the Hebrews, speaks of the heart being established 
with Grace ; and as he calls the spirit of God, the spirit 
of Grace, so when he enumerates faith, love, joy, peace, 
long-suffering, gentleness, goodness, meekness, tempe- 
rance, as fruits of the spirit, it is evidently intended that 
these graces shonld be implanted in the heart ; and when 
Peter exhorts christians to grow in Grace, he undoubt- 
edly means that they should improve in all these virtu- 
ous and heavenly dispositions, which lead to form us 
into the image of God. 

Grace may also be considered as implying the happy 
fruits and effects of this principle, appearing in the 
life. Thus we may understand the phrase Barnabas 
saw the Grace of God. There is no occasion for sup- 
posing that this alludes to any miraculous power of dis- 
cerning what passed in the heart of others, with which 
Barnabas was gifted. It rather implies that he saw 
enough in their temper and lives to convince him that 
they were real christians, according to the rule of our 
BLESSED LORD, by their fruits ye shall know them. He 
saw much of the Grace of God appearing in the cheer- 
fulness and joy with which he was himself received, 
and in the anxious desire they expressed of becoming 
wise unto salvation ; in their open profession of faith in 
Christ, their love one to another, and the purity of their 
conduct. In this sense the apostle Paul exhorts the 
Ephesians—let no corrupt communication come out of 
your mouth, but that which is good to the use of edifying, 
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that it may minister grace unto the hearers. And in this 
sense it is that he states the liberality of the Macedo- 
nian churches to the poor—the grace of God bestowed 
upon them ; and exhorts them in the same style—there- 
Sore as ye abound in every thing, in faith, in utterance, in 
knowledge, and in all diligence, and in love towards us, 
see that ye abound in this grace also, namely that of li- 
berty towards the afflicted. 

Such appear to be the leading siynifications of the 
word Grace in the New Testament, but we must not 
pass unnoticed an influence which grace is sometimes 
understood to have, which seems not only inconsistent 
with the gospel, but of a very dangerous tendency ; 
when the Grace of God is supposed to effect an instan- 
taneous and as it were miraculous conversion, operating 
in an irresistible manner and independently of the per- 
son himself, whose powers are entirely and absolutely 
passive. Men are thus supposed utterly unable to do 
the will of God, so that if left to themselves, they 
could do nothing but sin, and must be under a necessi- 
ty of aggravating their condemnation by every thought, 
word, and action of their lives. But if God act thus 
irresistibly, how comes our blessed Lord to tell the Jews 
that they had rejected the counsel of God against them- 
selves? how come they to be charged with always re- 
sisting the Holy Ghost ? and why are ministers caution- 
ed against grieving and quenching the spirit of God? 
If the exercise of our own powers be quite unnecessary, 
and men in what is termed an wunregenerate state, are 
perfectly dead, im such a sense as to be incapable of 
thinking upon spiritual things; then all the precepts 
and exhortations to repentance, all the promises and 
threatenings of the gospel, are of no use; then, to use 
the forcible words of the excellent archbishop Tillot- 
son, “it would be every whit as proper and reasonable 
for us to preach in the church-yard amongst the graves of 
dead men, asin the church, to the unregenerate, be- 
cause on this principle they can no more act and move 
towards their own recovery out of a state of sin and 
death, than the dead bodies can rise out of their graves.” 
By the Grace of God we were made reasonable beings, 
and he ever treats us as having a moral and spiritual na- 
ture. There is no violence offered to our reasoning 
powers, but the free use of them is required from us. 
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These powers are addressed by moral and religious mo- 
tives, by reason and argument, by persuasion and con- 
viction, by hopes and fears, and the Grace of God is 
designed to influence and sanctify us in the use of these 
motives. This seems agreeable to the apostle’s account 
of it—work out your own salvation with fear and tremb- 
ling, for it is God that works in you both to will and to do 
of his own good pleasure. He does not say, work out 
your own Salvation yourselves, as having no need of 
the assistance of the spirit of God, nor does he say on 
the contrary that the Grace of God works all in you in 
such sense that you need not do any thing yourselves, 
but ascribing to each part its proper office he says— 
work out your own salvation, because the Grace of God, 
the motives and assistances of the gospel, gives you the 
power to do so. 

Let all those who take the name of ehristians endea- 
vour to improve these inestimable favours they enjoy 
through the Grace of God, and make it manifest to all 
men by their conduct, that they are influenced by the 
principles and motives of the religion they profess, that 
thus when they are called on to leave this world, they 
may be able to rejoice in the hope of glory. D. 


———— 


[To THE EDITOR OF THE BIBLE CHRISTIAN. | 


Sir,—Anxious to support your valuable periodical, 
both from natural feeling, and an earnest desire of pro- 
moting the advance of pure and uncorrupted Christiani- 
ty it has occurred to me that occasional extracts from 
the works of our American brethren would be ac- 
ceptable to many of your readers, particularly as I 
understand these talented supporters of our cause, 
are not as generally known in our Island as they ought 
to be. The following paper is extracted from the “ Uni- 
tarian Advocate,” (September, 1829,) published month- 
ly in Boston, and contains a beautiful elucidation of a 
difficult and much disputed text. The form is altered 
from the original, but not the matter, and its insertion 
in the Bible Christian, will oblige, sir, your constant 
reader, 

A UNITARIAN CHRISTIAN. 
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SPIRITS IN PRISON. 


FROM THE UNITARIAN ADVOCATE, FOR SEPTEMBER, 1829. 


In the first epistle of Peter, iii. 19, is a remarkable 
assertion which has occasioned much difficulty and dis- 
putation, “ He went and preached to the spirits in pri- 
son.” Peter mentions in the closest connexion the 
following circumstances :—“ The death and resurrection 
of Christ, his going to preach to imprisoned spirits, the 
depravity and disobedience of the antediluvian world, 
and the long suffering of God while Noah was prepar- 
ing the ark. In thus presenting in the same sentence, 
circumstances apparently so foreign to one another, 
there is something extremely peculiar. It looks uncon- 
nected and independent, and renders the passage almost 
unintelligible, so that many have formed the wildest 
misconceptions of the apostle’s meaning. Some have 
entertained an idea that between the crucifixion and re- 
surrection of the Saviour, he descended into hell, to 
proclaim to the wicked the glad tidings of deliverance ; 
while others have imagined, that he went to paradise, 
and preached the gospel to the departed spirits of the 
good. Both these opinions I conceive to be erroneous, 
both entirely unsupported by this or any other portion 
of Scripture, and nothing could have been more remote, 
I conceive, from the writer's imagination. 

Let us for a moment, remember the characters to 
whom Peter addresses this epistle, and the circumstan- 
ces of their salvation. To foreign Jews and Gentiles, 
who had been converted to the Christian faith. He calls 
them strangers scattered through Pontus, Galatia, Cap- 
padocia, Asia and Bethynia; whom he seems to consi- 
der in their state of separation, or dispersion among the 
heathen, as resembling Noah and his family among the 
antediluvians ; and it is not improbable, that their situa- 
tion suggested an illusion apparently so remote, and 
gave it.pertinency and force. 

There is also another point of resemblance between 
the old world, and the world at the time of the apostle’s 
writing. While Noah was preaching repentance and 
reformation, and preparing an ark of safety, a fearful 

visitation was every moment impending; a visitation 
ty) 
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that was to overwhelm mankind with universal destruc- 
tion. In a similar manner, when Peter was writing to 
his converts scattered through various countries, at that 
very period, the tremendous day of visitation, foretold 
by the Messiah, was coming upon Jerusalem ; a visita- 
tien that within six or seven years, was not only to anni- 
hilate the Jewish polity, but to affect the lives, the 
fortunes, and properties of surrounding nations. It 
was the visitation of war, pestilence, and famine ; aw- 
ful appearances in the sky, a convulsion of empires, 
the terror, the bloodshed, the sweeping desolation of 
the city of God. When Christ was predicting the des- 
truction impending over the metropolis, the government 
and glory of his native land, he compares it to the flood 
overwhelming the myriads of the old world. Peter 
therefore seems to have borrowed this image from his 
master, and this fact, with the view of the characters 
addressed, their situation and circumstances, to which 
allusion was made just now, will aid us in developing 
the apostle’s association, train of thought, object, and 
aim. 

Having observed that it was better, when the will of 
God so required, to suffer for well-doing than for evil 
doing, he adduces the Saviour as an example. For 
“even Christ once suffered for sins, the just for the un- 
just, that he might bring us to God, being put to death 
in the flesh, but quickened by the spirit.” That is, hav- 
ing been crucified, he was raised from the dead by his 
Father. The spirit evidently means supernatural power ; 
and quickened by the spirit, by consequence implies, re- 
stored to life by the miraculous agency of Heaven, by God 
himself. By which, that is, by the same spirit, the 
same divine agency, which received him after crucifixion; 
by this supernatural power he went and preached to the 
spirits in prison. By an idiomatic form of expression, 
he went and preached, is precisely the same as he preach- 
ed; or the original may be rendered, he preached after 
his departure. The apostle by no means alludes to the 
Saviour’s preaching in person after his mission was com- 
pleted, and-confirmed by his submission to death. He 
is said to preach after his departure, just as he baptised 
during his life. Now it is well known that our Saviour 
never baptised in his own person. St. Paul also says of 
Christ to the Ephesians, ii. 7,—“ He came and preach- 
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ed peace to you,” which He never did himself in person, 
but by his apostles. 

With respect to the word spirits, the whole obscurity 
of this term is confined to the English reader. All who 
have made the Hebrew language familiar, remember, 
that the Greek of the New Testament exhibits much of 
the Hebrew idiom; they remember that the original 
word is often employed for men, persons, human beings. 
In the very next verse sowi is employed in the same man- 
ner; eight souls or persons were preserved by water. 
The clause might be rendered—He preached to the 
minds of men in prison. This is Wakefield’s version. 
On this very term the prophet Isaiah has shed the clear- 
est light :—“ Thus saith the Lord, He that created the 
Heavens, and stretched them out, I the Lord have cal- 
Jed thee in righteousness, and will hold thine hand, and 
willkeep thee for a covenant to the people, for a light 
to the Gentiles ; to open the blind eyes, to bring out the 
prisoners from the prison, and them that sit in darkness 
out of the prison house.” David too exclaims—“< Bring 
my soul out-of prison.” Indeed to give deliverance to 
the captive, and to free from their bonds those who are 
bound, are among our commonest figures of speech, or 
metaphorical expressions, to mark the escape from cala- 
mity, ignorance, immorality and vice. The apostles 
were commissioned, the ministers of the Messiah are 
still commissioned to preach deliverance to men impri- 
soned by sin, led captive by iniquity, confined and op- 
pressed by the fetters of evil habit. 

The preaching of Noah, and the preaching of Christ, 
were blended together in the minds of the apostle. This 
blending produces at first a little confusion, until his 
purpose is ascertained and reflected upon, the meaning 
of the apostle is simply this—that the preachers of the 
gospel, from the first, addressed, and continue to ad- 
dress, at tho present period, individuals resembling the 
antediluvians; men of similar disobedience, indiffe- 
rence and vice, characters of the same unrenewed heart, 
the same unreformed behaviour. 

Thus I have endeavoured to unfold the situation and 
circumstances of certain primitive Christians, those 
scattered Christians, to whom Peter in the year sixty- 
three or sixty-four of the Christian era, communicated 
this epistle. With all the clearness and accuracy in my 
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power, I have endeavoured to develope the exact import 
of the phrase “ going and preaching to the spirits in pri- 
son.” My views of it are briefly these ; not that, after his 
departure, during those thirty-six hours that intervened 
between our Saviour’s death and resurrection, not that 
he descended into the regions of darkness, to proclaim 
to the wicked the glad tidings of deliverance ; not that 
he ascended to paradise to preach the gospel to the de- 
parted spirits of the good; not indeed that he preached 
any where in his own proper person. 'The persons who 
preached were his apostles and ministers ; and the “ spi- 
rits in prison” whom he addressed were depraved charae- 
ters ; not spirits of the departed either in heaven or in 
hell ; not the contemporaries of Noah; they were indi- 
viduals of similar disobedience, indifference, and vice, 
of the same unbelieving spirit, and refractory disposi- 
tion. 

Was Christ crucified and committed to the ‘tomb? 
Was he raised by the mighty power of God? Did he 
accompany the preaching of his gospel with the same 
miraculous energy that raised him from the dead? Did 
he indeed, as was predicted of him, open the blind 
eyes? Did he indeed, bring out prisoners from prison, 
and captive sinners groping in darkness, from the pri- 
son house? Did he commission his apostles, his am- 
bassadors, to purpose overtures of salvation to characters 
as. insensible, unbelieving, and rebellious, as the con- 
temporaries of Noah? You see the arm of the Lord 
stretched forth to save you. Need I say, that whenever 
“ spirits in prison” are discoverable, the ministers of the 
gospel are to preach to them the means of enlargement 
and liberty ; preach to them to escape from the domi- 
nion of darkness, and come forth to the freedom and 
glorious light of the sons of God, and heirs of immor- 
tality—come forth to an “inheritance, incorruptible, un- 
defiled, unfading,” reserved in heaven for all who are 
prepared to receive its glory. 


i 


EREUNETES 1N REPLY TO AN “ ENQUIRER,” CON- 
CERNING THE NATURE OF CHRIST, 


To dispatch minor matters first, “ An Enquirer” ob- 
jects to. the appellation Socinian being applied to the 
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believers in the mere or strict humanity of Christ, as it 
is called, because Socinus taught that divine worship 
should be paid to Christ, “a doctrine abhorrent to 
Humanitarians, and in his opinion, in direct opposition 
to Christ’s commands.” Ereunetes replies to this simply, 
that in using that word, he has not the most distant 
intention of giving offence to a religious body, whom 
he highly values for integrity, and manly uprightness of 
character ; for practical piety and zeal for what they 
believe to be the truth ; for great assiduity in the study 
of the sacred volume, and fearlessly following out the 
truths which they think they find there. He. uses the 
word Socinians, because it is a word more generally 
understood, and understood precisely in the sense of 
Humanitarian, without any reference to the opinion 
that worship should be addressed to Christ. 
Ereunetes may not give as explicit an answer as An 
Enquirer would wish, to the objection against the pre- 
existent scheme from prophecy, because he is not sure 
that he understands it, as he feels no difficulty in the 
matter himself. He cannot enter into the difficulty 
that some feel from Jesus being called a Man, either 
in borne or history, for he knows not what else he 
could possibly be called. Supposing the pre-existent 
scheme to be true, Jesus Christ must still be called a 
Man; therefore it is no proof against that scheme that 
he is so called. He had the external appearance of a 
man—was touched with a feeling of the infirmities of hu- 
man nature—was tempted like as weare. He was desti- 
tute of nothing essential to constitute ahuman being. He 
was on the pre-existent hypothes is more thanaman. So 
was he on the Humanitarian scheme. The difference be- 
tween us is, that we think him to have had this supe- 
riority essentially; the Humanitarians consider it as 
belonging to him accidentally ; but this word, it must 
be explained, is used in a scholastic sense, to mean 
qualities superadded to what is essential. They con- 
sider him to be a man blessed with such a portion of 
divine favour and gifts as were never before bestowed 
on man; andif this superiority, at that time imparted, 
does not prevent him from being properly called a man, 
we do not see any greater difficulty when we consider 
the same gifts and powers as belonging to himself; not, 
most certainly, in an underived manner, but bestowed 
02 
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upon him by his Father, prior to his existence upon 
earth. Ereunetes thinks that there is much light thrown 
upon the prophecies by the pre-existent scheme, but he 
is not of opinon that any doctrinal view can be proved 
by prophecy, although it may occasionally be corrobo- 
rated. A sufficient reason for this is the necessary ob- 
scurity of prophecy as to minute particulars, unless the 
prophet were to enter so minutely into detail as to 
enable an impostor to fulfil the terms of the prophecy, 
and deceive the people. Another reason is connected 
with that difficult question of the double sense of pro- 
phecy, and the distinction between passages prophetic, 
and those merely accommodated from similarity. = 

If he be asked, why is not the Pre-existence of 
Christ more expressly laid down? he would answer, 
that it is not an essential doctrine of Christianity; be- 
cause all that is essential is comprised in having a firm 
belief in all the power that Jesus claimed, and in all the 
authority that is ascribed to him; inthe terms of par- 
don that he proclaimed and the offers of mercy that he 
held out; in his dominion over his church, and his being 
ordained of God to judge the world in righteousness, 
and'give Eternal Life to whom he will. He sees, en the 
hypothesis of Christ being with the Father before the 
word was, many ways in which the gospel scheme hangs 
better together, in which there is a more beautiful 
adaptation of the means to the end; and, more than 
this, he feels that many passages of Scripture admit 
of a consistent and natural interpretation, which require 
much unnatural compression to bring them within the 
narrow limits of Humanitarianism. 

As to the “question how, if a supernatural being, 
Christ’s conduct in life can be any example to human 
beings?” it is as much affected by one view of the 
Christian Doctrine as by another; and in the opinion of 
Ereunetes, it isnot materially affected by any. If the 
Almighty himself can be proposed as our example that 
we are to imitate in mercifulness and perfection, there 
can be no difficulty in seeing how his Son may be as 
correctly proposed, whether he consider him in the 
Trinitarian, Arian, or Socinian point of view. Nor have 
the Humanitarians the advantage that they flatter 
themselves with having. For if Christ had supernatural 
gifts, and miraculous assistance to sustain him in his 
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arduous trials, he cannot be an example to a man with- 
out those gifts and helps, more than if he were a being 
of superior order and higher faculties he could be an 
example to one possessed of ordinary faculties and 
powers. ‘There is no difficulty whatever in seeing how 
a perfect example may be an object of imitation to a 
being who can never attain to its perfection. We can 
without any difficulty understand that, although we 
cannot exhibit as perfect an obedience to God’s will, as 
Christ did, we are yet to imitate him in that obedience 
as far as possible, and it matters not whether that per- 
fection of obedience be put out of our reach by his par- 
ticipation of a larger portion of spiritual aid from God, by 
having in his own nature higher spiritual capacities, or by 
being partaker of the Essence of Deity. Asan object of 
imitation, there is but little difference in the various views 
of the nature of Christ; but there is much when we con- 
sider him as an object of gratitude, and we look upon it as 
admitting of little doubt, that, on the supposition of 
Christ entering upon the whole of his scene of trials volun- 
tarily, and with a full foreknowledge of them before his 
sojourning among men, we feel that we owe him much 
more than on the supposition that he had no choice in 
becoming the Christ, and that the only deliberation of 
which he was capable, was whether he would abandon 
the post assigned him or not. We also consider that 
this supposition accounts more satisfactorily for the high 
-rank which Christ now holds, sitting on the right hand 
of the Majesty on High, having a name above every 
name, at which every knee should bow, of things in Hea- 
ven, and things on Earth, and things under the Earth, so 
that every tongue should confess that Jesus Christ is 
Lord, to the glory of God the Father—We think 
these things very hard to be accounted for on the Hu- 
manitarian Scheme; but this is no reason for judging 
our brethren in these matters, nor for being so arro- 
gant as to say that, because we cannot see how these 
things can be reconciled, no one else can. Exclusion is 
the great aim of most Christian Sects. As large a 
comprehension as possible, without confounding by too 
much generality, should be the principle of our denomi- 
nation. “ Let every man be persuaded in his own mind.” 
«“ Let us not, therefore, judge one another.” “De- 
stroy not him with thy meat, for whom Christ died.” 
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“ The Kingdom of God is righteousness, and peace, and 
joy inthe Holy Ghost: for he that in these things ser- 
veth Christ is acceptable to God, and approved of men.” 
«“Letus, therefore, follow after the things which make 
for peace, and things wherewith one may edify another.” 
“ Hast thou faith? Have it to thyself before God.” 


——f=—- 


BELIEF IN THE TRINITY, INCOMPATIBLE WITH 
BELIEF IN THE TRUTH OF SCRIPTURE. 


In the Number of the Bible Christian for October, 
I called upon all Trinitarians to show by what authority 
they teach, that Christ delivered part of the Gospel as 
God, and part of it as Man; and also to state how much 
credit was due to each of the supposed divisions re- 
spectively. I was aware that this had been done be- 
fore, but I had never seen the challenge expressed in 
such pointed and explicit terms. Before following up 
the matter any farther, I have purposely waited a con- 
siderable time, that they might have an opportunity of 
maturely studying the subject, and of searching for 
their proofs, if such were to be found. But it is all in 
vain—not a syllable is to be found on the subject in the 
accredited organ of the party; and since 'the challenge 
has been before the public upwards of six months, with- 
out being noticed, it is fair to infer that no such author- 
ity can be produced. This being the case—and Trini- 
tarians by their silence acquiesce in the verdict—it 
follows that the whole system is a gratuitous assump- 
tion—a pure invention of weak-minded men to favour 
their own views, at the expense of Scripture and reason. 
If then, this part of their creed be overthrown, the 
doctrine of the Trinity falls at once to the ground, for 
without this subterfuge it cannot stand a moment. 

Even Trinitarians admit, in words, that God is at all 
times possessed of unbounded knowledge, and unlimited 
power. Now suppose he had appeared on earth in the 
person of Jesus Christ, is it possible that his doing so 
could have deprived him of these attributes? I do 
think it is impossible for the human mind to conceive that 
any thing could divest him of any attribute which he ever 
possessed ; and yet, if we believe in the Trinity, or 
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rather if we believe that Christ is God—for this is the 
grand point generally attempted to be established—we 
must believe that this happened, or else discard a large 
part of the Scriptures altogether; for Christ expressly 
declares that he is neither omniscient nor omnipotent— 
the first respecting the day of judgment, Matt. xxiv. 36, 
Mark xiii. 32; the last when he states that it is not his 
to grant the privilege of sitting on his right hand and 
on his left, Matt. xx 23. How wretched must that sys- 
tem of religion be, which cannot exist otherwise than 
by representing its Divine Founder as having stated 
what, in another form, even those who believe in it 
admit, could not possibly be true! “He that believeth 
not the Son, shall not see life; but the wrath of God 
abideth on him.” John iii. 36. It is not enough for 
Trinitarians to assert, that Christ spoke certain pas- 
sages in his human nature. JI will not let them off so 
cheaply. I ask them calmly and seriously, were the 
words which he is thus said to have uttered, true, or 
were they false? Did he, or did he not possess the powers 
which he disclaimed? I press these important questions 
home to the heart of every candid, conscientious Trinita- 
rian; and let them be answered fairly and without equivo- 
cation. My view of the matter is, that Trinitarians must 
reject every passage of Scripture in which it is stated that 
the Son is subordinate to the Father ; for I cannot con- 
ceive of what value any text can possibly be, if the 
truth of it is denied. In my former communication, -I 
gave one text which Trinitarians must disbelieve, and I 
now proceed to give a few others, which as they come 
under the same denomination, must be treated in the 
same manner : 

“All things are delivered unto me of my Father.” 
Matt. xi. 27. “To sit on my right and on my left, is not 
mine to give; but it shall be given to them for whom it 
is prepared of my Father.” xx. 23. “All power is 
given unto me in Heaven and in Earth,” xxviii. 18, 
“Whosoever shall receive one of such children in my 
name, receiveth me ; and whosoever shall receive me, re- 
ceiveth, not me, but him that sent me.” Mark, ix. 37. “I 
appoint unto you a kingdom, as my Father hath appoint- 
ed unto me.” Luke, xxii. 29. “The Son can do nothing 
of himself.” * The Father judgeth no man, but hath 
committed all judgment to the Son.” “Tcan of mine 
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own self do nothing.” “The works which the Father 
hath given me to finish, the same works that I do bear 
witness of me that the Father hath sent me.” John, v. 
19, 22, 30, 36. “I camedown from Heaven, not to do 
mine own will, but the will of him that sent me.” vi. 38. 
“My doctrine is noé mine, but his that sent me.” vi. 38. 
“J proceeded forth and came from God; neither came 
I of myself, but he sent me.” viii. 42. “My Father 
which gave them, is greater than all.” x. 29. “TI have 
not spoken of myself, but the Father which sent me; 
he gave me a commandment what I should say, and 
what I should speak; and I know that his command- 
ment is life everlasting: whatsoever I speak, therefore, 
even as the Father said unto me, so I speak.” xii. 49, 50. 
«The word which ye hear 7s not mine, but the Father’s 
which sent me.” xiv. 24. 

I will not give a single quotation from the 17th chap- 
ter, for if I give any I might transcribe it all. Ido not 
see how a Trinitarian can believe one word of it; though 
if anything could add weight to the sentiments which it 
contains, and entitle them to credence, it would be this 
fact, that the whole of it is a prayer addressed by Christ 
to his Heavenly Father, rather than a discourse direct- 
ed to his followers. 

“Jesus saith unto her, ‘Touch me not, for I am not 
yet ascended to my Father: but go to my brethren, 
and say unto them, I ascend unto my Father and your 
Father, and to my God and your God.” xx. 17. Such 
is a specimen, anda very small one, of the passages of 
Scripture which Trinitarians must necessarily disbelieve. 
it is absolutely necessary that they should have this lat- 
ter text blotted out, for it stands so much in their way 
that even the subterfuge of the human nature cannot be 
applied to it, as it was delivered by Christ after his 
resurrection. I believe John is generally accounted 
sufficiently orthodox, yet a large part of his writings 
must be disbelieved by Trinitarians; for in his Gospel 
I find Christ stating expressly, thirty-six times that 
his Father had sent him, besides a great many other 
expressions which convey exactly the same meaning. 
It would be easy to give these passages or references 
to them, as well as several hundreds of others of the 
same import from different parts of the New Testament ; 
but as many of them have already appeared in the Bible 
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Christian, 1 do not think it necessary to add any more of 
this nature, to prove the principle for which I contend. It 
may suffice to refer to the passages given in a series of ar- 
ticles entitled “ Scripture its own Interpreter,” all which 
and others, must be entirely got rid of, if we believe 
in the Trinitarian scheme. 

I have hitherto confined myself to the words of our 
Lord himself, but I have now to direct the attention of 
the reader to a few texts of a different kind. I allude 
to the account which is given of the circumstances atten- 
dant upon two striking events in the life of Christ—his 
baptism and transfiguration. “And Jesus, when he was 
baptized, went up straightway out of the water: and 
lo! the Heavens were opened unto him, and he saw 
the spirit of God descending like a dove, and lighting 
upon him: and lo, a voice from Heaven saying, “This 
is my beloved son in whom I am well pleased.” Matt. iii. 
16, 17. Mark gives the words, “Thou art my beloved 
son in whom I am well pleased.” i. 2; and Luke, “Thou 
art my beloved son; in thee I am well pleased.” iii. 22. 
At his transfiguration the same expression was used. 
“Behold a bright cloud overshadowed them: and be- 
hold a voice out of the cloud, which said, “This is my 
beloved son in whom I am well pleased, hear ye him.” 
Matt. xvii. 5. “This is my beloved son, hear him.” 
Mark ix. 7; and Luke ix. 35, uses exactly the same 
words as Mark. 

Now I do conceive that if there be meaning in language, 
the above texts are conclusive in proving,that the most 
matked distinction exists between the Father and the 
Son; as well as the subordination ef the latter to the 
former. Certainly the invisible Being who in the one 
instance, is said to have spoken from Heaven, and in the 
other out of a cloud, could not be the same who at the 
very same instant was visible on earth in the form of 
aman. In any other case there is no difficulty in com- 
prehending the relative situation in which a Father and 
a Son must necessarily stand towards each other; and 
here, be it observed, there can be no quibbling, no 
evasion, no pretence about a human nature. ‘The Son, 
in a great many instances, declares his subordination to 
the Father; but he is not believed—/is evidence is not 
sufficient. Will Trinitarians reject the testimony of the 
Father also? Isee no way by which they can set aside 
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this plain matter-of-fact kind of reasoning, but by dis- 
carding the above passages of Scripture entirely, in 
addition to those delivered by the Son. 

It is a happy circumstance that all men are not so prone 
to take liberties with the Scriptures, as divines. If 
men were as ready to set aside the parts which apply to 
their moral conduct, as they are to tamper with what 
relates to doctrine, the most sublime views of the Gos- 
pel would soon have very little effect in restraining them 
from the commission of the most flagrant crimes. If 
the system which I am now endeavouring to combat, 
were fully acted upon, it would go far to destroy the 
effect of every precept contained in the Gospel; for if 
we ever admit the monstrous supposition that part of it 
is not to be believed, and cannot tell how much,—where 
are we to stop? Is it not granting a liberty to every 
one to reject as much as he pleases? I cannot imagine 
amore awkward situation than that in which a Trinita- 
rian Minister might be placed while reproving a sinner 
for his wickedness, if the culprit possessed sufficient 
address to turn the tables upon his accuser. Suppose 
the Minister were to point out the evil consequences 
which would inevitably follow from a course of sin, and 
to quote, in proof of a future state of rewards and 
punishments, the following text from Matt. xxv. 46. 
« And these nee wicked, ) shall go away into everlasting 
punishment, but the righteous into life eternal.” Sup- 
pose the criminal were to reply as follows: “Sir, you 
believe in the Trinity ; yet ] find in the New Testament 
a place where Christ says, ‘ My father is greater than I,’ 
John, xiv. 28. You say he delivered this passage in his 
human nature, yet you cannot point out a single instance 
of his making this distinction. Nevertheless you take 
the liberty to set his express declaration completely aside, 
and to teach, in direct opposition to it, that he is equal 
with the Father—nay, farther, that he is himself the Su- 
preme God, the Almighty Father of all. It suits your 
views to deny the truth of the above text. Now, I have 
as good authority for rejecting that which you have 
quoted, and for saying, that Christ delivered i¢ merely 
asaman, and that therefore, it does not deserve the 
slightest attention. You, sir, are a Minister of the Gos- 
pel, andare in the habit of teaching people what they should 
believeas wellas what they ought to do; and by your man- 
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ner of explaining the contents of the Bible, you have 
taught me arule, which renders of no effect any passage in 
it which condemns the indulgence of my passions and ap- 
petites ; nor need you be surprised that I should thus 
profit by your example. I admit I have committed the 
acts with which you charge me; but you can produce no 
better proof that I will be made accountable for my ac- 
tions in another world, than that which, on another point, 
you, and all who believe as you do, broadly and distinct- 
ly deny to be any proof whatever.’—I can feel for a 
virtuous, well-disposed Minister, placed in such a distres- 
sing situation. He wishes to do good, but is unable. 
He feels it to be his duty, asit is his desire, to dissuade 
from a vicious course of life, by pointing out the evil-con- 
sequences attendant upon it; but he is struck dumb by 
the simple fact of another man taking the same liberties 
with the Scriptures which he does himself. I must re- 
peat—happy is it that this system is not fully acted upon! 
Let Trinitarians make out as strong a case against Uni- 
tarians as I have here established against them, if they 
can; and till then, let us hear no more about Unitarian- 
ism leading to infidelity. If they think I have dealt 
hardly with them, or that I have placed the matter in 
too strong a light, let them reflect that 1 have only gone 
upon their own grounds. If their system has sustained ° 
a wound, let them reflect that they have themselves lent 
the weapon with which it was inflicted. I cannot help 
regretting, however, that the subject has not been taken 
up by anabler hand, for I feel that I have been far from 
able to do it justice. 

Since writing the above, I have seen, in the “ Ortho- 
dox Presbyterian” for February, a laboured article on 
the ubiquity of Christ, signed a Member of the Ks- 
tablished Church, [am neither disposed nor qualified 
to enter at length into the consideration of this subject, 
but the line of argument adopted by this writer is so 
extraordinary, that I think some of his positions are 
deserving of a passing notice. To any one who has not 
seen the article, it would be impossible to give an ade- 
quate idea of its merits, without giving more extracts 
than it might be found convenient to insert in the Bible 
Christian; but I will endeavour to give a brief ana- 
lysis of the arguments it contains. The whole drift of 
this writer’s reasoning, if such it can be called, is to 
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show, that the most marked distinction exists between 
God and Christ, and by this means to prove that they are 
both one. He commences with proving from John i. 18, 
what I believe no Unitarian will deny, that no manhath 
seen God at any time; and that consequently, the Be- 
ing who appeared to, and conversed with Abraham, 
Moses, and others, could not have been God, and must 
therefore have been Christ. Having first established a 
distinction between them, which might satisfy any Uni- 
tarian, he next proceeds to. prove apparently to his own 
satisfaction, from the names given to this Being, and 
the honours paid him, that he could be no other than 
the Almighty himself; and thus does every thing in 
his power to overturn what he had formerly ad- 
vanced—to deny what he had formerly asserted— 
to pull down with the one hand what he had just raised 
with the other. It has been observed that in some in- 
stances two negatives prove a positive; but this writer 
makes one serve his purpose. With him, in order to 
prove that two are one, it is only necessary to prove 
that they are two, and the matter is finished at once. 
Oh most rare discovery! that union and division are 
to be proved by the same means. This Member of the 
Established Church seems to be so well satisfied with 
his own plan of reasoning as to forget that other people 
will see how weak and contradictory it is. This re- 
minds me of the bird, which, when its head is covered, 
fondly imagines its whole body is concealed. 

In page 164, the writer quotes from John i, 3. “¢ All 
things were made by him, (the Word) and without him 
was not any thing made that was made.’ And St. Paul 
informs us that by him were all things created that are 
in heaven and in earth, visible and invisible.” From 
this he infers that if Christ be not God, he must have 
created himself; but while he endeavours to stamp upon 
Unitarians this monstrous absurdity, he falls into the 
equal absurdity of making God the author of his own 
being ; for his method of applying the word all would 
include the Father as well as the Son; and if he claims 
an exception for the one, those who think differently 
from him have as good a right to do so for the other. 

There are a number of other passages in the article 
equally worthy of attention, but I shall confine myself 
to one further extract. After hav+ stated p. 165, that 
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the Father is the King eternal, immortal, invisible, he 
proceeds—“ Christ is JEnovan visible. He it was who 
claimed the appellation I Am. ‘I Am hath sent me unto 
you,’ Ex. iii. 16. Andagain, in the New Testament, he 
uses the same term—‘ Before Abraham was, I am;’ thus 
claiming an existence commensurate in duration with 
eternity itself.’ From this we learn that the Being 
sent, claims the appellation of him who sent him, when 
he tells who it was by whom he was sent; and also, 
that in order to prove eternal existence, it is only neces- 
sary to trace back that existence till before the birth of 
Abraham, which period of time this writer considers as 
synonymous with “ eternity itself.” In this manner it 
might be proved that Adam, Cain, and all who lived 
before Abraham, existed from eternity. 
AN ELDER’S SON. 
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[TO THE EDITOR OF THE BIBLE CHRISTIAN. | 


ON RELIGIOUS OPINIONS. 


Sir,—From the superior importance attached to re- 
ligious opinions, and the comparative indifference to the 
practice of virtue and moral duties, manifested by the 
clergy, who by way of eminence style themselves Or- 
thodox, one might be led to suppose that Christianity 
consisted merely in a set of opinions, and that the mis- 
sion of our Saviour was designed solely to regulate 
men’s belief. In conformity with this supposition, all 
churches who have assumed to themselves the title of 
orthodox, have prepared opinions for regulating the 
belief of the faithful; and those who reject their manu- 
factured articles are lopped off as rotten branches, and de- 
clared to be fit fuel for unquenchable fire. It is to be 
noted, however, that their anxiety extends little farther 
than to the persons who are candidates for, or in the re- 
ceipt of temporal emoluments; and that the loaves and 
fishes only are to be guarded with more than ordina- 
ry care against falling into the sacrilegious hands of 
heretics. The most wicked biped, however heretical 
his opinions, if he pay well, is still a good son of the 
church : but “ the case is altered quite” if he be a can- 
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didate for any of its emoluments—no matter how pure 
his life, or irreproachable his character—the smallest 
discrepancy in his opinions would be sufficient to bring 
upon his devoted head all its anathemas. If instances 
were necessary to prove this fact, many could be given; 
but the late conduct of the Synod of Ulster, in refusing 
to allow the signature of their moderator to certify for 
the successors of remonstrant ministers, in the same 
manner as for the Presbytery of Antrim, may suffice. 

The reader who has carefully perused the articles, 
formularies, and confessions of the various churches, 
must have been struck with the difference between these 
criterions of Orthodoxy, and the Gospel of Christ. In 
the former, the greatest stress is uniformly laid on faith 
or belief; in the latter upon actions and conduct. The 
language of Christ is, “not every one that saith Lord, 
Lord unto me, shall enter into the kingdom of Hea- 
ven, but he that doth the will of my Father which is in 
Heaven.” And an apostle has said, that “pure reli- 
gion and undefiled before God and the Father, is, to 
visit the fatherless and widows in their affliction,. and to 
keep himself unspotted from the world.” 

The heterogeneous anomaly, which the opinions of 
Christians present to the philosophic observer, at the pre- 
sent day, seem wholly irreconcilable with the progress 
of improvement in arts, philosophy, and politics. This 
is the more extraordinary, as all pretend to draw their 
opinions from the same source. I can account for this 
phenomenon on no other principle, than that of world- 
ly policy, which makes it the interest of individuals to 
pervert Christianity from motives of a secular nature. On 
no other subject than religion, are men led to reject the 
use of reason from mere authority; nor are the minds of 
youth so warped, by early prejudice, and the preconceiv- 
ed opinions of parents and teachers, as to imbibe princi- 
ples merely speculative, not recommended by experience, 
or demonstrated by such reasoning as in other matters, 
is deemed necessary to command the assent of rational 
beings. 

Tn all our researches, where truth is the only object 
of enquiry, mankind have arrived at a uniformity of 
opinion, wholly unattainable, while they continued to 
oppose to each other theoretic systems of sects, unsup- 
ported by reason, experience, and demonstration. 
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Were religious inquiries undertaken with the same view 
—the discovery of truth—and not for the purpose of 
supporting systems and sects, we might reasonably ex- 
pect that the same uniformity ‘(so far as uniformity is 
desirable,) would prevail on religious subjects, as exists 
among mankind on morals, philosophy, and science. 
But ere this consummation can be attained, there must 
be @ revision, and a repeal of those temporal laws, 
which concur with the interests of the clergy in pre- 
scribing dogmas on speculative doctrines, by which 
pains and penalties are inflicted upon such as refuse 
compliance to established modes of faith. Most socie- 
ties and sects, consider themselves competent to enforce 
articles of faith, to bind the consciences of their bre- 
thren ; and whoever refuses to comply, or to yield sub- 
mission to their assumed authority, are objects of per- 
secution, and deemed unworthy of church fellowship, 
however moral in their lives, or exemplary in their 
conduct. Thus religion, which was designed to be a 
bond of love and union among mankind, is perverted 
to the purposes of hatred and discord. 

With regard to the formation of religious opinions, 
it is more than probable, that the impious assumption 
of fallible men to coerce their brethren into a belief of 
particular dogmas, has contributed more than any other 
circumstance, to produce a diversity in religious senti- 
ments. Where the power is possessed, and exercised, 
of punishing individuals who dissent from the establish- 
edfaith; and of suppressing the publication of opinions 
opposed to it, there will be an acquiescence, and a 
seeming uniformity ; but this will continue only so long 
as the cause which produced it continues to operate. 
These observations are borne out by the state of Hurope 
prior to the Reformation; and by the present state of 
Spain. In Britain, though the profession and publica- 
tion of religious opinions are free to every individual, 
yet the monopoly of secular emoluments, acts as a pre- 
mium, in retaining men of worldly minds in the pro- 
fession of established forms, how widely soever their 
real sentiments may differ from them. Thus, there 
exists the strongest temptation to induce men to become 
hypocrites, and to connive at hypocrisy in others; by 
which means, religion itself is regarded as an engine of 
state, to frighten the vulgar into submission, and to 
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contribute to the luxury of a few, who are themselves 
too wise to be affected by its terrors. In this manner, 
all established churches which exclude from emoluments 
such persons as do not profess their creeds, and opi- 
nions, have operated, and will operate in producing hy- 
pocrisy among the clergy, whether they be Episcopalian 
or Presbyterian. We do not assert that all the clergy, 
who belong to churches that have exclusive creeds and 
forms, are hypocrites; but we do assert that the ten- 
dency of such establishments, is to produce hypocrisy ; 
and that all who partake of their emoluments, must, in 
some degree, be subject to suspicion. 

There is one cireumstance connected with established 
forms of opinions, which operates most mischievously 
upon the societies among whom they are established ; 
viz.—Should the opinions be erroneous, then the esta- 
blishment is a corporation for the propagation of error. 
If only part of them be erroneous, then, so far as these 
are concerned, error is still propagated. If it be assert- 
ed that they are not erroneous, but true, this is either 
assuming infallibility, or begging the question; if the 
former, where is the warrant for such assumption? If 
the latter, why impose upon mankind opinions as true, 
for which no proof can be adduced? But, even, grant- 
ing the opinions to be true, where is the warrant or au- 
thority for imposing them on mankind ; or for excluding 
from privileges and emoluments, such as refuse to re- 
cognize them? Or why bestow emoluments on those 
who profess to believe, though in reality, they may be 
the veriest sceptics? Here is the opening for hypo- 
erites, while the conscientious are excluded. 

From the foregoing observations, and from the clear- 
est dictates of justice, reason and experience, as well 
as from the whole tenor of scripture, we are warranted 
in concluding, that the true and legitimate system for 
producing a uniformity of religious opinions among 
mankind, is, to leave them as free and unrestrained, as 
they are in science, arts and philosophy. Had theories 
and opinions in philosophy, physical and abstract sci- 
ence, been imposed by legislative sanctions, similar to 
those which have been imposed upon the Christian reli- 
gion for the last twelve centuries, what would have 
been the state of knowledge among mankind? Would 
we not yet have been involved in the grossest darkness 
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of mental ignorance? Are not mankind advanced in 
religious knowledge, and moral rectitude, in the propor- 
tion in which religious liberty is enjoyed? The pre- 
sent state of the countries in which Christianity is 
professed, answers directly in the affirmative. 

Why not, ‘then, remove every restriction? The 
worldly interests of hypocritical priests, and interested 
statesmen will not allow it. If truth and knowledge 
prevailed, priestly authority would cease. The terrors 
of clerical execrations would no longer have the power 
of loosing the purse-strings of the laity. “ Othello’s 
occupation would be gone.” 

I would then say to my lay brethren, let the clergy 
continue to follow their dishonest tricks, but, “be ye 
not partakers in their evil deeds.” Proceed in your exa- 
mination of religious matters, as in any science, where 
truth and utility are your only objects. Reject every 
dogma for which you have not sufficient evidence. 
Carefully investigate every proposition, taking nothing 
for granted which has not been sufficiently established by 
evidence. When you have discovered truth, value it 
above all price. Though it may overthrow your pre- 
conceived notions, it cannot lead you astray. Let it be 
brought into action on every practical occasion, in the 
same manner as abstract science is applied to the useful 
and mechanic arts. If youthus proceed, you need not 
fear the anathemas of a worldly-minded clergy; and 
you will in a short time render them what they should 
be—the promoters of peace and good-will among men, 
instead of being the firebrands and the scourges of so- 
ciety. A LAYMAN. 


= 
ORIGINAL SIN. 


Amone the many foul charges brought against us, 
Unitarians, there are two that discover a singular talent 
for tortuosity in their inventors. 

The first charge is, that we weigh Scripture against 
Scripture, and array one host of texts against another, 
in order to expose the contradictions thereof. And on 
what, think you, is:this charge founded? Why, on 
our comparing in order to reconcile texts that at first 
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sight seem to differ from each other, and to demonstrate 
the perfect harmony of the Seriptures, in their spirit, 
notwithstanding the apparent differences in the (etter. 
Now surely such a misrepresentation of our conduct, 
and of our motives cannot flow from that charity that 
thinketh no evil, that is, that ascribes our neighbour’s 
conduct to as good motives as it will bear; that charity 
that rejoiceth in the truth; that is kind, and tender- 
hearted, and judgeth not another’s servant. 

The other charge brought against us, is, that we set 
up our own reason against the Scriptures, which is the 
very reverse of what we profess, when we call ourselves 
Bible Christians. We setup reason, say they, against 
Revelation, and uniformly prefer reason to Scripture ? 
And 6n what is this second charge founded? On our 
searching the Scriptures daily, and after serious inquiry, 
and prayer for divine aid, daring to differ from them in 
THEIR VIEW of the Scriptures, and to judge of our- 
selves what is right, by our reason, which is as much 
the gift of God as Revelation. But not only is this 
charge groundless, it is senseless and absurd. For the 
Scriptures are the materials which we are to work up 
into the various articles of furniture for the human mind, 
and reason is the instrument, by means of which we are 
to work up these materials ; and so necessary an instru- 
ment that we require reason to reject reason. Now, it 
is as absurd to compare and prefer reason to Seripture,or 
Scripture to reason, as it is to prefer the instrument to the 
materials, or the materials to the instrument. I request 
the reader to peruse the last two plain sentences a second 
time, as I have not time to enlarge upon this New-light 
view of the matter. For we must own, however reluc- 
tantly, that it is only by reason clearly exercised, and 
by Divine aid duly asked and received, that we can 
judge of the Scriptures, or be fellow-workers with God 
in the great work of human salvation. And let it not 
be said, that we arrogate too much to ourselves, when 
we speak of working out our own salvation, since we 
acknowledge that we derive all from God, and ascribe 
our powers, our exertions, and the success of all a 
exertions, to “ Him who worketh in us, both to will and 
to do, of his own good pleasure.” 

Those that desire to give a reason for the hope that is 
in them, must have seen, in many instances, the abso- 
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lute necessity for comparing and reconciling Scripture 
with Scripture, and the word of God with the known 
attributes of God. 

A strong proof of the absolute necessity of this, we 
find in the second commandment, and in the 18th Chap- 
ter of Ezekiel. At the 20th verse of the 18th chapter 
of Ezekiel, also Deut. 24, and 16, we are told, that 
“the son shall not bear the iniquity of the father ;” and 
this opinion we know to be congenial with the general 
tenor of the Scriptures, and with the known attributes 
of God, his justice and mercy. But in the second com- 
mandment, God is said “to visit the sins of the fathers 
upon the children ;’ which seems to run counter to the 
above, to the known attributes of God, and to the 
general tenor of the Scriptures. 

Now, in order to reconcile these two apparently con- 
tradictory texts, allow me to observe, that children 
generally adopt the religious opinions of their parents, 
frequently without considering whether they are reason- 
able or not. And idolatry or image-worship, which is 
the vice especially forbidden in this commandment, being 
the evil or sin most commonly handed down from father 
to son, is, for this reason, so often denounced in the 
Scriptures as perpetuating error and sin. Another rea- 
son for denouncing it is, that worshipping the work of 
our own hands argues as great a degree of derangement, 
being founded upon the absurd, self-contradictory opinion, 
that we could make the Being that made us. Another 
reason for denouncing idolatry is, that it roots up all 
accountableness, (for how could we be accountable to 
dead matter, stocks and stones, fashioned by our own 
hands, ) and it gives an unbounded licence to fornication, 
luxury, injustice, cruelty, intemperance, waste of time, 
property and talents, and thus temporally visits the 
idolatrous parents’ sins and sufferings on his children, 
by entailing on them, diseases, a bad name, and poverty. 

Thus is the visitation of the parents’ sins upon the 
children, mentioned in the ten commandments, perfectly 

- true, ina éemporal sense, and perfectly reconcilable with 
the declaration that the son shall not bear the sins of the 
father, in a spiritual sense, andin the future world. In- 
deed since they neither marry nor are given in marriage 
in Heaven, where there is no generation, the visiting to 
the third and fourth generation can have no reference to 
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Heaven, but must be limited to this life and this world, 
where alone there are generations. This, then, is an 
additional proof of the visitations not extending to the 
final judgment, since the effects of it are limited to the 
generations of this life. 

Nor let it be farther urged, that we are still punished 
for Adam’s sin, by the labour, diseases and death we 
are obliged to undergo. ’Tis true we are subjected to 
these trials of adversity in consequence of the first sin. 
But these are not punishments for that sin, which we 
did not commit, and which we could not have committed, 
or consented to 5,000 years before we were born. Had 
not Adam fallen, some of his immediate descendants 
probably would, and would thus have entailed misery on 
his own descendants at least. Or had Adam not fallen, 
he and his posterity should have been exposed to the 
temptations of prosperity, as trying as those of adver- 
sity. We are, it is true, temporal sufferers, by the fall 
of man, or rather by the first offence. But these suffer- 
ings yield the peaceable fruits of righteousness to them 
that are exercised thereby, “ working out for them a far 
more exceeding, even an eternal weight of glory.” 

If you admit this plain essay into your useful publi- 
cation, I shall probably carry on my comparison of spiri- 
tual things with spiritual, to an explanation of the 5th 
chapter of Paul's Kpistles to the Romans, the strong 
hold of those who insist upon being guilty of another’s 
offence, in addition to their own actual transgressions. 

In the mean time, may I hope, I have proved the ab- 
surdity of comparing Scripture, the material, with reason, 
the instrument ; and the propriety of comparing and 
harmonizing texts that appear to differ from each other, 
i. e. (in Scripture language) “ comparing spiritual things 
with spiritual.” Ihave endeavoured also, to show, that 
the sins of the fathers are visited on their children ¢em- 
porally, but not spiritually, or eternally, and that these 
temporal visitations are for our spiritual good. 


—— 


[FOR THE BIBLE CHRISTIAN. | 


Tue following Letter was written by Mrs. Savage of 
Wrenburywood, near Whitchurch in Shropshire, daugh- 
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ter of the Rey. Philip Henry, to the Curate of her 
Parish, bearing date January 14th, 1717. 


Dear Sir, 


; I have long desired an opportunity of con- 
versing with you, and know not how to excuse for my 
doing it thus, since you are so obliging and easy of 
access, but only for privacy ; since it becomes such as I 
am “silently to learn.” Yet we are also commanded 
“to be ready to give areason for the hope that is within 
us, with meekness and fear ;” therefore you will pardon 
my boldness in thus expressing my thoughts, as women’s 
tongues and pens sometimes claim a freedom, which 

en, who are more wise and reserved, will not use. 
Itis;or may be thought, our unhappiness to differ from 
the Established Church in some lesser things; but while 
we agree in Fundamentals, why should there be among 
us, strife and envyings ? 

The high charge we had yesterday from you, of 
“ Devilish pride, arrogance, &c.” I cannot account light, 
especially from one who should stand in the place of 
God to guide and instruct us in the way to Heaven. I 
think it invidious to judge men’s hearts, which none but 
God can do. It cannot be in itself sinful to dissent from 
a Church, else why did we cast off the yoke of Rome ? 
For my own part, I do freely confess, I have seen so much 
sincere piety, fervent charity and humility, practised by 
those I have joined with, and have found such solid 
peace and tranquillity in the way I have walked, that I 
shall never be either allured or affrighted from it. The 
name of Schism, that ecclesiastical scarecrow, is indus- 
triously, though falsely, thrown upon us, as I have seen 
proved ; but if it isso, who is in fault? the imposers of 
things they own unnecessary, or we who dare not com- 
ply with them, yet desirous to give up everything for 
the sake of peace, but truth. I must say, as every im- 
partial person will, that if the Non. Cons. are mistaken, 
they are most unhappy, to exclude themselves from every 
thing that is desirable ia the world, and expose them- 
selves to poverty, scorn and hatred. Yet I must do them 
the justice to tell you, I never remember to have 
heard any one public reflection from any of them on the 
Established Church. [I need not here enter into the 
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merits of their cause, which has so many abler advocates, 
only I must take the freedom to express my resentment, 
that we have heard from the Pulpit such keen reflections 
as we cannot well bear, and which I am sure, do no 
real good to any. The great things of the Gospel faith 
in Christ, repentance unto life, and new obedience, these 
are enough to spend our zeal about; for, as a worthy 
person writes, “our lives are short, our work great, 
our souls precious, Heaven and Hell real things, and 
all that must be done for eternity, must be done quickly, 
or it will be too late ;’ therefore I am always glad to hear 
Ministers insist on these great things. I was much affec- 
ted many years ago, with a sermon I wrote down from you 
on these words, “purifying to himself a peculiar people 
zealous of good works,’ and I wish you would preach 
and pray as youdid then. Yet, good sir, excuse my 
freedom in thus giving vent to my thoughts. I think 
there is no family in the Parish that are accounted Dissen- 
ters, but ours; yet you know, we areas true friends to 
you and the Church, as any in the Parish; perhaps more 
so than many, who profess to be entire members of the 
Church of England; and as many of our family attend 
you as from most of the like number. It is therefore, 
sad to me, that we should be more censured, and worse 
thought of than numbers are, who absent themselves 
through ignorance and carelessness. “It is well we are 
not to be each others judges,” said my honoured Father, 
when dying, “follow peace and holiness, and let them 
say what they will.” This has been my sincere endeavour, 
and I solemnly protest, I have not tried to draw my 
children into the same way, otherwise than what my 
example might do; though some of them have taken 
pains to study those points, and are not Presbyterians by 
chance, but of choice; for I desire them not to pin 
their faith on my sleeve, but choose for themselves, 
and if they take this despised way it is not because they 
know no other, but because they know no better. J 
have heard many complain, that you speak so low, they 
can scarcely hear you, but I observed yesterday, you 
could raise your voice, and could I have forseen our 
treatment, I believe my seat would have been empty. 
I know not how they will answer it, who beat their Zel- 
low servants, and cast stones instead of bread. I know 
not what the church would have; they have all the pro- 
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fits and advantages they ean desire; yet, because the 
government takes off their power to persecute, it avails 
nothing. But I am quite tedious, and beg your pardon 
a thousand times for my freedom. 

I truly respect your person and ministry, and pray 
for its success. I am satisfied you well know the great 
worth of allsouls, and the great danger of most; which 
thought will quicken you to ery aloud, and show your 
hearers their sins and duty before it is too late. 

What a blessed place is Heaven, where will be no 
divisions nor disturbance for ever! To which glory 
may He bring us who hath most dearly bought us with 
his own blood. I am, dear sir, your sincere well-wisher, 

SARAH SAVAGE. 


Puiie Henry, was born in 1631, at the Palace of 
Whitehall. His father, John, had spent his life at 
court, and was then page to the Duke of York, after- 
wards James If. One of Philip’s baptismal sponsors 
was, Philip, Earl of Pembroke, from whom he deriv- 
ed his name and some assistance in his education. 
While a boy, he attended on the young Princes, Char- 
les and James, at their sports; and to all these cir- 
cumstances he was indebted for the gentleness and cour- 
tesy, by which he was distinguished. That they had 
no bad influence on his principles will appear in the 
sequel. 

The change in public affairs occasioned his removal 
from court, and he became a pupil of Dr. Busby, at 
Westminster, who employed him in collecting mate- 
rials for his Greek Grammar, composed in Latin verse, 
and took particular pains in preparing him for the sa- 
crament, previous to his being sent to C. C. C. Oxford, 
as a King’s scholar. When he was ejected from his 
living by the act of uniformity, he paid a visit to his old 
preceptor, who received him with these words—< Pri- 
thee, child, what made thee a Non-conformist ?”—to 
which he replied,“ Truly, sir, you made me one ; for 
you taught me those things, which hindered me from 
conforming.”, While at school, he was allowed to at- 
tend the morning lectures of the assembly divines in 
the Abbey. 

At college, his talents and learning procured for 
him those offices, which required such qualifications, 
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though Anthony Wood has not thought proper to honour 
him with a place in his Athene Oxonienses. During his 
stay there, he was invited by Sergeant Paleston to in- 
struct his children, and preach at Worthenbury, in 
Flintshire ; where he was ordained in the Presbyterian 
form, 1657. Here he preached funeral sermons for all, 
rich and poor, thinking these oceasiens peculiarly fa- 
vourable to edification, and allotted one-tenth of his in- 
come to charitable purposes. Notwithstanding this, 
he was twice presented at the assizes as an offender 
against the existing ecclesiastical laws. 

Soon after his ordination, he married a lady of for- 
tune, and became possessed of the estate of Broad Oak, 
near Whitchurch, in Shropshire, to which he retired, 
after he was ejected in 1662. 

On the passing of the five mile act, he was obliged 
to remove from home, but in 1667 he returned with his 
family to Whitchurch. He and his neighbours agree- 
ing with the doctrines of the church, and objecting only 
to kneeling at the sacrament, had no scruple about at- 
tending the ordinary service, as his daughter afterwards 
did; but he conceived it to be his duty, as an ordained 
minister, to admmister the Lord’s’ Supper to them, 
though this was contrary to law, and exposed him to 
penalties. In the same year he even ventured to preach 
in the parish church at Betley, Staffordshire. Next 
year he returned to Broad Oak. 

In 1681, he was exposed to petty persecution, though 
he attended the church service, rather than abandon 
public worship, and only preached in barns. One in- 
stance will serve to characterize those times. ‘He was 
apprehended and fined £40; and on refusing payment, 
for he had not preached, they took away thirty-three 
loads of corn, that lay out on the ground, together with 
hay, coals, and other chattels. The informers fined 
the master of the house £20, and £5 more as being 
a constable that year, and exacted five shillings a head 

_from one hundred and fifty, who were at the meeting. 
Examples of this kind, in London, Middlesex,’ and 
other counties are innumerable.” To degrade him in 
the eyes of ‘the people, he was also appointed to a 
mean office. 

Dr. W. Lloyd, bishop of St. Asaph’s, wishing to 
reconcile the Nonconformists to the church, visited dif-. 
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ferent towns, to converse with the ministers, and invit- 
ed Mr. Owen, of Oswestry, to a public conference in 
the town-hall, with liberty to bring an assistant. He 
chose Philip Henry; and the bishop brought with him 
the learned Henry Dodwell. The conference was con- 
ducted with great freedom and calmness, on the part of 
the disputants. The bishop afterwards corresponded 
with Mr. Henry, and told him, he did not account him 
oxyiowcatixes, but MUCUTVILY HY OS. 

In 1688, Mr. Henry was invited to bring in his 
claims, as a plundered minister, but he declined, say- 
ing, that he forgave all. He was appointed a justice of 
the peace, but resigned the commission, confining him- 
self to his ministerial duties. He died, June 24, .1696, 
leaving Mrs. Savage, Matthew Henry, and other chil- 
dren. 

Mrs Savage was born in 1664, and educated by Mr. W. 
Turner, the family tutor, and her father, who instruct- 
ed her in Latin, Greek and Hebrew. She was married 
in 1687, to Mr. John Savage, of Wrenbury Wood, 
Cheshire, near Pamptwich. One family of her des- 
cendants is now residing in Belfast. Her letter is 
printed from a copy in their possession. She died, Feb. 
27, 1752, in her 88th year. There is another family 
living in Belfast, descended from Philip Henry by his 
daughter, Mrs. Holton. 

Matthew Henry was born at Broad Oak, in 1662. 
His name may have been suggested by “Philip and 
Matthew” in the catalogue of the apostles, according 
to the taste of that age. He had his early education 
from his father; and was afterwards instructed by Wil- 
liam Turner, vicar of Walburton, Sussex, till his 18th 
year. The discouraging state of Religion diverted his 
thoughts from the ministry ; and induced him to enter 
Gray’s Inns. He soon, however, returned to his first 
choice. He was ordained in London, and settled in 
Chester, where he continued for about twenty-five 
years, when he accepted a call to Hackney. On his re- 
turn from a visit to his friends at Chester, he fell from 
his horse. He preached the same day, but died that 
night of apoplexy, at Namptwich, in 1714. His prin- 
cipal work was his expositions on the Bible; but he left 
it incomplete, having proceeded no further than the Acts 
of the Apostles. Some may wish to know, to whom 
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they are indebted for the continuation. They are as 
follows :—John Evans, Romans ;—Simon Brown, 1 
Corinthians ;—Daniel Mayo, 2 Cor., 1 and 2 Thessa- 
lonians ;—Joshua Bayes, Galatians ;—Samuel Rose- 
well, Ephesians ;—William Harris, Philippians and 
Colossians ;—Benjamin Andrew Atkinson, 1 and 2 
Timothy ;—Jeremiah Smith, Titus and Philemon ;— 
William Tong, Hebrews and Revelations ;—Samuel 
Wright, James ;—Zechariah Mervill, 1 Peter ;—Joseph 
Hill, 2 Peter ;—James Reynolds, 1, 2, and 3, John ;— 
John Billingsle, Jude. 

I now conclude this article with recommending Mrs. 
Savage's letter to the attention of some of our inferior 
clergy, now and lately officiating in Belfast and its vici- 
nity. ERAsMus, 


<g> 


Intelligence. 


On Easter Monday, the first Anniversary of the Irish Unita- 
yian Christian Society, was held in Dublin. 

By the arrangements of the Committee, the interest of the com- 
memoration was distributed over four different occasions—two 
services, a public meeting, and a dinner of the friends of the society, 

In order to avoid all collision with either the secular or religious 
claims on the public time, the first service, held in Strand-street 
Meeting-house, was allotted to Sunday, and commenced at an 
hour when most places of worship in the city are closed. ‘The ser- 
mon was preachedby Rev. W. J. Fox, of London. He took 
a broad and comprehensive survey of the practical advantages of 
the Unitarian controversy ; he pourtrayed, and in pourtraying ex- 
emplified, the effect of purified Christianity, in imparting nobility 
to the intellect, expansion to the affections, purity and elevation to 
the views of human duty and expectations. This sermon we regard 
as a remarkable instance of the persuasive efficacy of truthful deli. 
neation, without minute argumentative detail; its logic is in its 
moral beauty and power. We say no more of it, because, in con. 
formity with the earnest request of the Society in whose behalf it 
was preached, it will shortly appear in print. On the morning of 
Faster Monday, Rev. H. Montgomery, of Belfast, preached in 
Eustace-street Meeting- House; and, with much of his peculiar 
power of manly and touching appeal, exhibited the moral argument 
against Calvinism, and contrasted the horrors of that system, its 
dark picture of God, and man, and futurity, with the impressions of 
joyous devotion, and benevolence, and hope, which pow in upon 
the mind from the universe, and life, and Revelation. This power- 
ful vindication of the Divine and human character is also promised 
to the public, at the especial request of the Society, 
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After the service on Monday, the Annual General Meetins of 
the Society, open to all, was held in Eustace-street Mecting- House ; 
Jones Stevelly, esq., president of the Society, in the chair, ‘The num. 
bers who were present, and the interest awakened by the proceed- 
ings, far exceeded all previous expectations. The following reso. 
lutions, with others relating exclusively to the business of the 
Society, were successively recommended and carried. 

1.—That the cordial thanks of the Society are due to Rev. W. 
J, Fox, and Rey. H. Montgomery, for their eminent and resplen- 
dent services on the present occasion. 

2.—That this Society, deeming it of great importance, that those 
who are united in principle should be united in name, and earnestly 
desirous to see all minor diversities of sentiment absorbed in the 
great truth that “to us there is One God, the Father, and One 
Lord Jesus Christ,”"—observes with satisfaction the increasing dis- 
position on the part of liberal Christians in this country to adopt 
the comprehensive name of Unitarian :—that the thanks of all 
friends of free enquiry are due to those able and ingenuous men in 
the North of Ireland, by whose example and influence that title is 
spreading there :—and that, when it is perceived that our leading 
object is to exhivit the Divine character in those beautiful lights 
with which Revelation invests it, but which the popular theology 
mournfully darkens, there is hope that the prejudices which still 
obstruct its diffusion, will rapidly disappear. 

3.—That we owe our warm thanks to the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association, for the fraternal cordiality with which it has 
hailed and helped our first exertions; and that from the continu- 
ance of its sympathy, we shall feel encouraged to persevere amid 
those first and more formidable difficulties through which the exer- 
tions of that Association have, with the Divine blessing, steered 
our sacred cause in England. 

4,—That we have embraced with satisfaction the opportunities 
which the past year has afforded of personal intercourse with some 
distinguished brethren from America, and affectionately receive, 
the assurances of Christian sympathy which have reached us thence : 
and that the state and prospects of pure Christianity, and the truly 
evangelical spirit of its defenders, in that enlightened land, is re- 
garded by us with delight, with gratitude and Christian emulation. 

5.—Thatthis Society contemplates with great satisfaction, the 
progress of Unitarian Christianity in Switzerland, and particularly 
the steadiness and energy of the Pastors and people of the Church 
in Geneva, amidst the obloquy with which they have been assailed, 
both at home and abroad, by the advocates of an exclusive system 
of theology. 

6.— That this Meeting has heard with satisfaction, of the earnest- 
ness and zeal of the Cork Branch Society, and persuaded of the 
value of frequent and free interchange of sentimen‘ in stimu- 
lating enquiry and eliciting truth, recommends the Committee to 
advise the establishment of. periodical meetings for theological con- 
yersation in connexior with the several District Societies. 

Itis much to be regretted that no Reporter attended, to place on 
permanent record the: animated proceedings of this Meeting. The 
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impression produced by the in&oduction of the 2d Resolution by the 
Rey. W. J. Fox,—an impression which the Rev, H. Montgomery’s 
proposal of the 5th Resolution well sustained; but which it sur- 
passed even his extraordinary powers to increase,—will never be 
forgotten by the many whose indifference it startled, whose efforts 
it cheered, and whose hearts it touched. The Report of the Com 
mittee, which was received and ordered to be printed, will be found 
below. 

At the dinner more than Eighty sat down ; among whom it was 
gratifying to observe some members of Orthodox Churches. There 
was nothing in the arrangements to distinguish this social gathering 
from other similar occasions, but the presence and the inspiring 
eloquence of tie two distinguished strangers whose advocacy the 
Society had engaged, and the novelty in Dublin of such an excite- 
ment in such a cause, gaye to the evening an interest memorably 
vivid and brilliant. 

The general effect of this Anniversary has been conclusive of 
the fate of the infant and struggling Society in Dublin. Opera- 
ting ona class of minds ready for action, but needing a decisive 
stimulus to awaken them, it has contributed a vast store of energy 
and hope to that Society, has placed it beyond its tirst perils; has 
augmented its resources; has softened its enemies; has cheered its 
friends ; and has attracted the philanthropic and the pious by show- 
ing the affinity of its objects to the best interests of man and the 
glory of God. 


REPORT. 


In presenting the Report of the first proceedings of your Society, 
your Committee cannot refrain from warning you at the outset, 
against any large expectations from the incipient efforts of an infant 
institution in promotion of an oppressed cause. They are of 
opinion, that such unreasonable expectations, proceeding from the 
preference of the imposing to the useful, which constitutes the bad 
taste of benevolence, have imparted to the Reports of religious 
societies a style of declamatory and boastful exaggeration, which 
justly weakens the confidence in their truth, It is the object of 
your Committee to give a faithful account of the mode in which 
they have administered their trust, of the amount of valuable in- 
terest which their resources may have circulated, and of the means 
of extended usefulness which appear to them to demand increased 
exertion. 

It was to be expected that the necessary expenses of organizing 
and setting in motion the machinery of the Society, would contract 
its operations during the first year of its existence. It has been the 
object of your Committee to reduce, as much as possible, the merely 
instrumental aud unproductive expenditure of your funds, by the 
employment of voluntary zeal instead of paid services; and in this 
they have been especially aided by the kindness of a well-known, 
and public-spirited member of the Society, who has liberally afford- 
ed to the Committee a room inthe Northumberland Buildings, with 
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all accompanying accommodations, in which to hold their monthly 
or special mestings. With every assistance, however, tke cost of 
printing circulars, of purchasing the first book-stock of the So- 
ciety, and of providing book-cases for its reception, has considerably 
exceeded the average of the annual incidental expenses. The 
encrcachment, from such causes, on an. income which does not at 
present amount to £130, must obviously have borne a large propor- 
tion to the whole, On the other hand, the extraordinary exigencies 
of the first year, have met with extraordinary aid. The liberal 
donations of books to the amount of £5 from the West Riding 
Tract Society ; of £5, from the Western Unitarian Society, and 
of £25 from the British and Foreign Unitarian Association, have 
not only afforded cheering assurances of the sympathy of our 
brethren in England, but rendered an efficient, and almost neces- 
sary addition to the materials of usefulness at the disposal of your 
Committee. It must also be remembered that, with a view to 
carry the Society securely through its first difficulties, many of its 
friends became life-members rather than annual subscribers; and 
that, however convenient, or even necessary, may be such special 
aid at the origin of the Society, its cessation or diminution at the 
end of the first year cannot but be seriously felt. At the same 
time that the Committee have great satisfaction in being able to 
report an increase in the amount of subscriptions this year, they 
must be permitted to urge the continued necessity of exertion to 
increase the funds of the Society. For the guidance of their suc- 
cessors, they would record their opinion, that efforts should be par- 
ticularly directed towards augmenting the provincial contributions. 
In Dublin, the Society may be said to have a principle of self-diffu- 
sion; every member is, or may be, an advocate and promoter of the 
Society, and its annual meetings, if conducted with due publicity, keep 
it sufficiently before the view of those who have any sympathy with 
its objects. But in the country, where there are no such periodical 
mementos, the very existence of the Society is in danger of being 
forgotten, or its design of being misunderstood, unless effectual 
measures be taken to awaken a permanent interest. Four District 
Societies have been already formed; others are in progress, and by 
observing the causes in which these had their origin, the Committee 
are enabled to suggest two methods by which the operations of the 
Society may be extended. 

1. Local agents may be appointed from the known friends of 
Unitarian Christianity in different places, and may be requested to 
receive and distribute Catalogues and other Publications ; to col- 
lect and transmit subscriptions, and, by every available means, to 
awaken an interest in the affairs of the Society. 2. A Minister may 
occasionally be sent from Dublin on a mission to some of the prin- 
cipal towns in Ireland, for the express purpose of eneouraging 
Unitarianism where it is weak, and bringing its zeal into action 
where it is strong. Your Committee cannot avoid expressing a 
hope that District Societies may not have the effect of intercepting 
all individual subscriptions from the places where they are organized. 
If this should be the case, your Society must for ever remain 
exclusively a book-association, and be debarred from ever carrying 
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into effect the missionary objects which were distinctly contemplated 
at its formation, While the local bodies may usefully represent 
the tract department of your Society, various other fields of usefulness 
will undoubtedly open from time to time, with the power of entering 
which the central society should be entrusted by the liberality of distant 
_ friends. The District Societies which have hitherto been formed, 
are at Cork, at Moneyrea, at Carrickfergus, and at Bandon, The 
Committee have great satisfaction in stating, that an Association 
embracing the whole Province of Ulster, and denominated, the 
Ulster Unitarian Christian Tract Society, is about to be connected 
with this Society. The troutles which have so long broken the 
religious peace of the North of Ireland, having in a great measure 
subsided, it may be hoped that Christian truth may have found a 
fitting herald in Christian liberty. May Heaven shed the blessing 
of visible success on those noble pioneers of its march, by whom 
the vallies have been exalted, and the mountains been brought low. 

As this Society originated mainly in the want felt of religious pub- 
lications in harmony with the great principles of Unitarian Chris- 
tianity, your Committee have deemed it requisite to confine them- 
selves to the supply of this want, so longas the pecuniary resources 
at their disposal were not more than adequate to this purpose. Ex- 
cept in one instance, in which they voted a donation of books to 
the amount 30s. to Mr. Alexander Bradley of Saintfield, they have 
not even felt themselves authorized to circulate books gratuitously. 
The value of the books and tracts distributed during the year, is 
about £50; subscriptions having been repaid in books to the amount 
of about £14, and £16 having been received from the sale of stock, 
Desirable as it is these amounts should annually increase, it is im. 
possible to question the good effected by even this circulation of 
rational and elevated views of Christianity ; impossible indeed to 
calculate it, unless we had access to the minds to which these views 
have been presented, and could see what stimulus had been given to 
intelligent research, what perplexities had been relieved, what light 
infused, what moral courage awakened, what exalted thoughts im- 
parted, of revelation, and duty, and God. 

It has been urged on your Committee by an enlightened member 
of your Society, that the Theological information which they seek 
to diffuse, must meet with serious obstructions, so long as the 
authorized version of the Scriptures, notwithstanding all its merits 
of general accuracy, and its greater merits of taste, continues to be 
the final appeal of the English reader in matters of controversy :— 
that it should be a primary object with every Society professing a 
jealousy for Christian truth, to present to the world as nearly as pos- 
sible what the sacred authors themselves wrote :-—and that the mere 
circulation of another translation of the Scriptures would tend ta 
shake the undiscriminating veneration for the common Yersion (as 
if the translators were infallible and inspired,) which prevails among 
those to whom the works of learned commentators are inaccessible. 
On these suggestions, a Sub-Committee was appointed to consider 
whether the proposed object were practicable, and to report on the 
best method of accomplishing it. ‘Three plans presented themselves: 
either to attempt a new translation ; or to adopt and circulate some 
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complete existing version of the New Testament; or to reprint, in 
the cheapest possible form, the most approved translations of the 
several books of the Old and New Testaments. The last of these 
plans appeared to the Sub-Committee the most eligible, but, in the 
present state of the funds, to be impracticable, Your Committce 
fully accord with their learned and respected friend by whom this 
subject has been introduced, as to the intrinsic importance of the 
object, and leave their own proceedings on record for the assistance 
of their successors; and, in the mean time, it is satisfactory to be- 
lieve, that the publications of the Society are scattering a mass of 
theological knowledge, and exciting a desire for religious truth, 
which may prepare the way for a juster appreciation of an improved 
version of the Scriptures than would at present reward the labours 
of atranslator or an editor. 

Though your Committee should be liable to the accusation of 
laying before you rather suggestions for the future than a report of 
the past, they cannot refrain from recording their conviction, that a 
wider field of usefulness is open to the first well-qualified mission- 
ary that you may be able to employ. Some opportunities of a peculiar 
kind have presented themselves, of sending Unitarian publications 
among the humbler classes, in parts of the South of Ireland; and 
the eagerness with which they have been received manifests a desire 
of religious light which it is encouraging to observe. And your 
Committee have been assured by members of the Cork District 
Society, whom they believe to be competent judges, that an intelli- 
gent, earnest, and affectionate Missionary of Unitarian Christianity, 
would find, in many districts, teady and grateful audiences. Per- 
suaded of the truth of this statement, your Committee have only 
to regret that their means have not permitted them to enter on this 
animating field of exertion; and to hope that, until some regular 
Missionary can be sent forth by your Society, the settled Unitarian 
Ministers in large towns, may neglect no opportunity of extending 
their evangelizing efforts to any parts of the country round them 
that may afford an opening for their benevolent zeal. 

Your Committee have now only to resign into your hands the 
powers which you have confided to them. Their time of service 
has been cast in ‘the day of small things ;” but when they look 
back on the past year, and see the approach that has been made to 
a general recognition of the name of Unirarian, the degree in 
which the courage of the timid has been awakened, the prejudices 
of the misinformed removed, the scattered forces of Unitarian 
Christianity concentrated ; they discern the promise of greater times, 
and they reverently leave the noble cause in which they have en- 
gaged,—the cause of religious truth, and Christian piety, and moral 
freedom—in the hands of that Being, “whose attributes it seeks to 
vindicate, and from whose word it derives its strength,” 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE CHRISTIAN TRACT SOCIETY LONDON. 


We congratulate our Christian brethren of every denomin%tion, 
on the introduction of these valuable publications into the North of 
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Treland. They are “‘ designed to inculcate moral conduct on Chris- 
tian principles,’ and whoever reads them will be obliged to ac- 
knowledge, that they fully correspond with what they profess. Free 
from sectarian bigotry, they are well adapted to advance the happi- 
ness of individuals of every rank and age, and to better the morals 
of the commuuity, by clearly pointing out the safety and advantage 
of discharging the relative and social duties, with constancy and 
punctuality. They will make of themselves a most excellent family 
library, from which parents and children, masters and servants, may 
collect very useful information. There is scarcely a vittue or a 
vice, from the recompense attendant on the honesty of the hum- 
blest cottager, to the misery which pursues the wealthiest prodigal, 
but what is described in a plain and striking manner. We have 
read, and, we hope, not without profit, the sirty publications to 
which we refer, and which are advertised on the cover of the pre- 
sent number, and we recommend them to our Christian brethren 
of every church. They are so truly practical, containing such va- 
riety of plain and useful matter, and are sold on such moderate 
terms, that we deem them particularly worthy the serious attention 
of the teachers and committees of day and sunday schools, as pre- 
minums for children, and as lessons for fathers and mothers. 


Eprrors. 


UNITARIAN SOCIETY FOR THE DIFFUSION OF CHRISTIAN 
KNOWLEDGE, 


A numerous and highly respectable Meeting for the organization 
of this Society, was held on Saturday the 9th ultimo, in the Meeting- 
house of the Second Presbyterian Congregation, Belfast, when 
John Holmes Houston Esq,, of Orangefield, presided as Chairman, 

The Rey. Fletcher Blakely, of Moneyrea, moved the Ist Reso- 
lution, viz: 

That this Meeting, anxious to promote Religious Knowledge, and 
the practice of virtue, consider the formation of a Unitarian Tract 
Society eminently calculated to advance these important objects. 

Mr. Blakely noticed the numerous publications in circulation, 
which were denominated Religious, and lamented that some of 
them were calculated to excite prejudices against Christianity, and 
tocorrupt the public morality. He directed the attention of the 
Meeting to publications of the Speculative, Devotional and Prac- 
tical kind, and went on to show, that the majority of Books and 
Tracts of the last description, had a constant tendency to set 
the standard of moralexcellency at too low a point. He said, that 
Trinitarians complained that Unitarians misrepresented their opin- 
ions, and by wrong statements exposed them to ridicule. Lest he 
should state either too much or too little, a charge which was fre- 
quently preferred against many of his brethren, he would quote 
from the writings of different reputed Orthodox divines, whose 
works were popular and in general circulation. He would confine 
his quotations to their sentiments on the doctrines of the Trinity 
and satisfaction, by which it would appear, that they had plainly 
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contradicted the Bible and one another. He here quoted on these 
two points, the language of the Greeks and Latins, of Clowes, 
South, Wallis, Burnet, Horsley, Gastrell, Burgess, Dwight, Heber, 
Tillotson, Secker, Luther, Calvin, Allestree, Baxter, Flavel, Owen, 
Stockell; Trappe, Bunian, Beveridge, Collyer, Stewart of Andover, 
and others. =< 

Having exposed their assertions, and their palpable contradictions 
among themselves, he vindicated Christianity asa plain and con- 
sistent system, and pressed his Unitarian friends to exert themselves 
for the extension of the Gospel of Christ, and to remove, as far as 
in their power, every impediment, that it might have free course 
and be glorified. He energetically urged it as a duty, which Uni- 
tarians owe to themselves to vindicate the honor and worship of God, 
and the character and declarations of Christ; to correct the misrepre- 
sentations of Trinitarians, the misapprehensions of Deists ; and the 
horrifying ideas of the ignorant and prejudiced, by putting into the 
hands of the community cheap and silent missionaries, that better 
and more pure views of the Christian Religion might be dissemi- 
nated. 

Mr. Blakely having concluded a speech replete with excellent 
matter, the motiun was seconded by Mr. Samuel Archer, of Belfast. 

The Rev. H. Montrcomery, referred to the calumnies which had 
been heaped upon them by their opponents, who represented them 
as denying the authority of Scripture; whereas it was notorious, 
that they took the Scriptures alone as their guide, and rejected ail 
human authority in matters of faith, The calumnies had often been 
refuted ; but those who uttered them have not had the honesty to 
retract. It was, therefore, necessary, that means be taken to counter- 
act the effects of such aspersions ; and he believed it was only necessary 
to put truth and error together in order to give ascendancy to the for- 
mer. He then referred to a proposition which had been made, to 
send forth a joint periodical publication, in which the disputed doc- 
trines could.be calmly supported or refuted. An opportunity was 
thus given to their opponents to send their truth into the congrega- 
tions and families of the Remonstrants; but, strange to tell, they 
rejected the proposition, and would not adopt so obvious a means 
of promoting truth, but prefer letting the poison go by itself. Sepa- 
rate publications had been started. He thought something more 
should be done. It was necessary to advocate the fundamental 
doctrines ; but it was also important to inculcate the calm moral 
duties.and affections of life. Their brethren in Dublin had done 
much good by circulating religious tracts, and by religious conver- 
sations. ‘They had drawn over to them persons from the Established 
Church, and from cther churches usually denominated Orthodox. 
He was aware that difficulties would have to be encountered. Some 
would be ready to say, that they would disturb the harmony of 
society. He contended that nothing was more adverse to the spirit 
of Christian charity than an apathy which would hesitate to pro- 
mote what was held to be truth. The fear of being charged 
with proselytizing would also operate against them. For his part, 
he avowed it to be his object to make proselytes ; and he could not 
conceive how any man was.doing his duty who did not attempt to 
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convince others of what he believed to bea vital truth. He (Mr. 
M.) avowed it to be the dearest object to his heart, to draw all men 
over from error. He would do this, however, not by violent means, 
but would go forth solely with ‘the sword of the Spirit.” He 
then proceeded to point out the spirit of inquiry that was abroad, 
and the prospects of aid and co-operation which appeared to cheer 
them in their labours ; and urged the importance of adopting means 
for placing the means of religious information in the hands of the 
people. He concluded an eloquent address, by stating, that he 
thought they should go straight forward, with their name and ob- 
jects proclaimed before them. He would, therefore, move an 
amendment to the resolution which had been proposed. 

After a few observations and suggestions by R. Montgomery, 
Esq. Rev. Dr. Bruce, W. Tennent, Esq. and some others, the 
original motion was withdrawn, and the following resolution, se- 
conded by Samuel Archer, Esq., was unanimously agreed to, 

That this meeting, anxious to promote religious information and 
the practice of virtue, censiders the formation of a “ Unitarian 
Society for the diffusion of Christian Knowledge” eminently calcu- 
lated to advance these important objects. 

The Rev. W. Bruce proposed the next resolution, which was 
seconded by G, J. M‘Intyre, Esq. and unanimously agreed to. 

That as the primary means of accomplishing these objects, a Uni- 
tarian Tract Society be now formed to procure and disseminate 
such religious publications as are best calculated to correct prevail- 
ing errors, and inculcate sound religious views. 

The Rey. John Forter moved the following resolution, which 
was seconded by Dr. Burden, and passed unanimously :— 

That this society, though holding itself independent, shall cor- 
respond with the Irish, the London and Soston Unitarian Associa- 
tions, and all others having in view the extension of rational Chris- 
tianity. 

William Bristow, Hisq. moved a series of rules and regulations 
for the management of the Society, which were unanimously agreed 
to. 

It was then moved and agreed to, | that the following gentlemen 
constitute a Committee for the ensuing year; J. H. Houston, 
W. Tennent, W. Bristow, Esqs. Rev. H. Montgomery, Rev. W. 
Bruce, Rev. J. Porter, Rev. F. Blakely, Rev. J. A. Johnston, 
J. Andrews, C. Dobbin, J. Dunville, S. Archer, W. Emerson, 
J. Hodgson, G. J. M‘Intyre, D. Simms, R. Gamble, jun. W. 
M‘Fadden, J. C. Campbell, Esqs—J. Riddell, Esq. ‘freasurer, 
and Dr. Burden, Secretary. 

W. Tennent, Esq. was then called to the chair, and the marked 
thanks of the meeting voted to Mr. Houston. 


CORRESPONDENTS. 


A Beuirver 1x Curisz, to the Theological Students of the Bel- 
fast Institution, is unayoicably postponed.—Several. Articles are 
under consideration, : s 


“Bible Christian, — 


No..V. Junx, 1831. » Von tie 


[FOR THE BIBLE CHRISTIAN, | 


ON PUBLIC FASTS. 


Some divines eatertain an opinion that nations in 
their collective capacity, are so far different from the 
indiyiduals of which they are composed, that they may 
commit sins for which none of their subjects are accoun- 
table; may therefore be subject to punishment in their 
aggregate character as nations or bodies politic; and 
consequently ought by humiliation and contrition to en- 
deayour to avert such judgments. 

This conclusion I cannot deny, though I differ from 
the premisses from which it is deduced. The practical 
inference is just, though the theory iserroneous. Every 
sin must be committed by one or more individuals; and 
every principle of justice seems to pronounce, that they 
alone should be answerable for it. Whatever pains cer- 
tain theological systems may take to justify other kinds’ 
of various punishment, the people will scarcely be per- 
suaded, that they should be punished for the transgres- 
sions of their rulers. That they do actually suffer dis- 
tress in consequence of such misconduct is certain; and 
they submit to this inconvenience, as they do to the 
other incidental consequences of the Divine Laws ; but 
that such afflictions are the effect of imputed guilt, is an 
idea, that the common sense of mankind can scarcely re- 
concile with any true conceptions of justice. 

Notwithstanding what I have said, it may be consis- 
tent with the wisdom and goodness of God to inflict 
national calamities for national sins, because the people 
by a due exertion of their influence might have prevent- 
ed them, and because such interpositions may have a 
more powerful and extensive influence than the separate 
punishment of each individual; and may conduce to the 
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edification of all. Some innocent persons may suffer, 
but to this they are liable in every general dispensation 
of Providence: and while this world is not considered 
as the scene of moral, at least of final retribution, no 
harm is done. The sufferings of the innocent are in- 
deed inseparable from the punishment of the guilty, even 
in the destruction of individuals. _ A person in power 
cannot become an object of Divine vengeance, without 
occasioning equal, perhaps greater distress to his harm- 
less family and virtuous friends, than he may suffer 
himself. 

For these reasons I admit, that national judgments 
may often be justly inflicted for public and general trans- 
gressions. But as such offences are for the most part 
perpetrated by those who are authorized to act for the 
nation, it principally behoves persons in that exalted 
situation, to feel contrition and to express humiliation. 
They should humble themselves not only for their 
crimes, but for their consequences ; not only for deserv- 
ing the Divine indignation themselves, but also for 
drawing it upon others. Thus says Daniel, xi. 8, “O 
Lord, to us belongeth confusion of face, to our kings, to 
our princes, and to our Fathers, because we have sinned 
against thee.” “To the Lord our God belong mercy 
and forgiveness, though we have rebelled against him.” 
It may be proper to observe, that by fathers are meant 
the elders, the priests, the magistrates, the judges. and 
the senators. The appointment of a day of humiliation 
may therefore be a very laudable interference of go- 
vernment, when they are sensible, that the political 
conduct of the nation has justly incurred, or provoked 
the displeasure of the Almighty : and as such proposals 
always originate with persons in authority, it is to be 
hoped, that they will be most forward and serious in 
deploring those sins, of which, if they exist at all, they 
must be the principal authors. And independently of 
these more public offences, there may be such an accu- 
mulation of private vice, and the people in general may 
have become so corrupt, that national distress may be 
justly deemed the most suitable correction. In such 
cases, it may be very becoming in government to exhort 
their subjects to general acts of humiliation: and with 
these exhortations, a pious christian will feel no scruple 
to contply, though he may treat with deserved contempt 
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their threats of Divine wrath, over which they seem to 
claim some direction, and even the menaces of tempo- 
ral authority, the interference of which, in spiritual af- 
fairs, we utterly reject and reprobate, as Protestant 
Dissenters. Both of these usually make part of a pro- 
clamation for a national fast. 

As this practice may be thus shown to be agreeable to 
reason, so will it be found consonant to the behaviour of 
holy men recorded in Scripture. To these authorities it 
is our custom to appeal in preference to human ordinan- 
ces. Let us then consider some of those instances of 
fasts, which we meet with in the sacred books, with a 
view to vindicate the practice, to review the various 
causes for which such appointments are made, and to 
discover the manner in which they should be observed. 

1. That the practice may be justified by Scriptural 
authority and example is, I suppose, undeniable. As 
to authority we have such declarations as these proceed- 
ing from the Almighty himself. “If my people, which 
are called by my name, shall humble themselves and 
pray, and seek my face, and turn from their wicked 
ways; then will I hear from Heaven, and will forgive 
their sin, and will heal their land.”............ At. what 
time I shall speak concerning a nation, and concerning 
a kingdom, to pluck up and to pull down, and to destro 
it; if that nation against whom I have pei wdttntidy 
turn from their evil, then will I repent of the evil, that 
I thought to do them. And at what instant, I shall 
speak concerning a nation and concerning a kingdom, to 
build and to plant it; if it do evil in my sight, that it 
ebey not my voice, then I will repent of the good, 
wherewith I said I would benefit them.”.........4.. 
“Therefore also now, saith the Lord, turn unto me 
with all your heart, and with fasting, and with weeping, 
and with mourning, and rend your heart and not your 
garments.” These declarations are sufficient to prove, 
that nations may be punished for public crimes, and ge- 
neral profligacy, and that when they are conscious of 
such sins, it becomes them to prostrate themselves be- 
fore the Lord. 

That wise and holy men complied with these admoni- 
tions will also appear from a few select instances which 
occur in holy writ. A calamitous civil war having ta- 
ken place between the Benjamites and the other tribes, 
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we are told, that ‘all the children of Israel; and all the 
people went up and came unto the house of the Lord, 
and fasted that day until evening.” Again, the Israe- 
lites having been guilty of idolatry, and repenting of 
that sin, Samuel appointed a fast in Mispeh. — In like 
manner, Ezra on his return from captivity, is said to 
have “proclaimed a fast.” And Esther, being about 
to undertake a dangerous office for the good of her 
countrymen, desired that all the Jews at Shusan might 
fast and pray for her. We meet with examples of the 
same kindin Jeremiah, Joel, Zechariah, and Jonah. 

_ 2. From the same sacred records we may also learn 
the various reasons, good and bad, which have induced 
men to proclaim public fasts. The earliest instance of 
any thing resembling a general fast is the transaction 
between Balah and Balaana; and the motive seems to 
have been gross superstition and fear. Balah being 
greatly intimidated by the numbers and success of his 
enemies, could think of no better expedient to dissipate 
his apprehensions, and defeat the children of Israel, 
than calling upon Balaam to curse them. “Curse, now, 
therefore, I pray thee; curse me this people; for they 
are too mighty for me; peradventure I shall prevail, 
that we may smite them, and that I may drive them out 
of the land.” Balaam seems to have been as well dis- 
posed to anathematize the Israelites, as any that have 
followed him; especially when he was entreated by 
princes and honourable men, and tempted with a promo- 
tion to very great honour, but he was deterred by a su- 
perior influence. ‘“ How shall I curse,” says he, “whom 
God hath not cursed; or how shall I defy, whom the 
Lord hath not defied?” One excuse, however, may be 
made for Balaam’s alacrity in this business. It was re- 
served for a greater prophet than he to teach, “ that we 
should pray for our enemies: that we should bless and 
curse not.” Since we, however, enjoy the instruction 
of that benevolent teacher, it would betray a shameful 
inattention to religious principle, were we to abuse any 
office of devotion to such an unchristian and Moabitish 
purpose, as cursing our enemies. . 

- Inafter times, we find Jehosophat paying the Moa- 
bites in their own coin: for finding that “he had no 
might against the great company, that came out against 
him, he feared, and set himself to seek the Lord, and 
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proclaimed a fast throughout all Judah.” His motive 
appears to have been more innocent than Balah’s, and 
I should trust, more common. He prayed for safety, 
without daring to send up imprecations to the throne of 
mercy. 

The last instance which I shall quote, is one of the 
most detestable examples of hypocrisy and cruelty to be 
found in history: and I should hope, has no parallel in 
these days. Jezebel, with a view to get possession of 
Jaboth’s vineyard, accused him of blasphemy, and in 
order to excite the public abhorrence, and work upon the 
feelings of the people, she “proclaimed a fast, and set 
Naboth on high among the people; and there came in 
two men, children of Belial, who witnessed against 
him. Then they carried him forth out of the city and 
stoned him!” 

From the specimens I have given, we may form a 
judgment of the motives, by which men have been in- 
duced to appoint public fasts. They are partly lauda- 
ble and partly culpable. The praiseworthy reasons for 
public humiliation are contrition for sin; a sense of im- 
perfection, and a desire of divine protection in the per- 
formance of some arduous duty; the ratification of 
some solemn promise to renounce a vicious practice ; and 
to supplicate the Almighty, that we may not be exposed 
to some calamity which we see cause to apprehend. 

The criminal motives are such as these—malice, re- 
venge, cursing our enemies, a desire of concealing 
some detestable design under the mask of religion, and 
a hope of working on the prejudices of the people by 
covering a nefarious purpose with the formalities of de- 
votion. — 

Which of these classes has most influence, it is not 
my province to determine. We have already ascertain- 
ed, that there are pious ends to be promoted by public 
humiliation : and we know, that such religious acts are 
called for more frequently than we are invited by public 
authority to perform them. 

In the 3d place, let us search the scriptures for some 
directions concerning the due observance of a_ public 
fast. These we find forcibly and beautifully delivered 
in the 58th chap. of Isaiah. The prophet introduces 
the people complaining to the Almighty, that their nu- 
merous fasts and penances had produced no favourable 
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change in the situation of their affairs: and then repre- 
sents Jehovah as condescending to explain the cause of 
their inefficacy. er 

The first cause is, that “in the day of their fast they 
found pleasure.” While they were in circumstances of 
the deepest affliction, they were so inattentive to their 
situation as to indulge in luxury: while they pretended 
to humble themselves before God, presuming to hope 
and pray for his favour, they abandoned themselves to 
vicious gratifications and insolent ostentation. 

The second is thus expressed, “and exact all your 
labours.” At the very moment, when they prayed to 
be delivered from oppression, they rigorously insisted 
upon the performance of the most grievous duties by 
their servants and slaves; and thereby evinced what use | 
they would make of their power, if restored to prospe- 
rity. 

if we in modern times are chargeable with these of- 
fences of licentiousness and oppression, it is to be fear- 
ed, that we are yet more exposed to the next accusation. 
“Behold, ye fast for strife and debate, and to smite 
with the fist of wickedness.” 

Vices of whieh the Jews were guilty, and of which 
we are not innocent, are scorn and contention. I join 
them together because they are generally accompanying 
each other; and indeed the latter is often occasioned by 
the former. “ Put out the scorner and contention shall go 
out; yea, strife and debate shall cease.” These are faults 
that become very prevalent at periods, when the minds 
of men are much agitated by political or religious con- 
troversy. Every man becomes so obstinate and zealous, 
so fully convinced of the truth of his own principles, 
and so much disposed to suspect the virtue and good in- 
tentions, as well as the good sense of those who differ 
from him, that he can scarcely refrain from treating 
them with scorn; and as the other party is actuated by 
equal bigotry, pride and bitterness, contention is the 
certain consequence. But surely such a spirit is most 
incompatible with a day of humiliation, as well as pecu- 
liarly unsuitable to a period in the history of the world, 
which seems calculated to set at nought the wisdom of 
the wise, to puzzle the knowledge of the learned, and 
to laugh to scorn the foresight of the prudent. 

lt seems to be a principal object of modern fasts to 
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interest the Almighty in our quarrels, to prevail upon 
him to support ourside of the question, to take a part 
in our strifes and debates, and to strengthen our arm, 
that we may more effectually “smite with the fist of 
wickedness.” Wretched mortals, that we are! We 
not only extravagantly overrate the importance of our 
disputes, but entirely overlook the evil passions in which 
they commence, the injustice and cruelty with which 
they are too often conducted, and the ungodly use 
which we should make of success. 

After this enumeration, the most high is represented 
as breaking out into this indignant reproof—* Is it such 
a fast, that Ihave chosen, a day for a man to afflict his 
soul,” or practice outward mortifications? “Is it to 
bow down his head like a bullrush, and to spread sack- 
cloth and ashes under him? Wilt thou cali this a fast, 
and an acceptable day to the Lord?” In the same ener- 
getic strain he proceeds to explain the nature of that 
fast which would be truly pleasing in his sight, and 
wnight conciliate his favour. Is not this “the fast that 
I have chosen?” And then he proceeds to enumerate 
the good actions by which a day of humiliation should 
be signalized. 

The first injunction is “to loose the bands of wicked- 
ness, to undo the heavy burdens, and to let the oppres- 
sed go free, and to break every yoke.” Hence it 
appears, that the first requisite to the due discharge of 
this duty, and for obtaining the divine favour is, to ab- 
stain from oppression, and to promote the progress of 
liberty: to redress grievances and repeal oppressive 
laws. This is the duty of men in power: and it is not 
less the duty of private individuals to do justice, and 
restore to. every one his just and lawful rights. 

The second injunction is “to deal thy bread to the 
hungry; and that thou bring the poor, that are cast out, 
to thy house; when thou seest the naked that thou co- 
ver him; and that thou hide not thyself from thine own 
flesh.” Charity, then, is the second duty of a day of 
humiliation. It is reasonable, that we should abstain 
from violence, when we pray to be protected from it; 
that we should promote liberty, when we pray to have 
our freedom maintained: that we should exercise chari- 
ty when we supplicate for relief from distress: and 
according to'the precept of Christ, that we forgive 
others, when we pray for pardon. 
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The third condition for obtaining the favour of the 
Almighty, is “to turn away thy foot from the Sabbath, 
from doing thy pleasure on my holy day, and call the 
Sabbath a delight, the holy of the Lord, honourable, 
and to honour him, not doing thy own ways, nor find- 
ing thy own pleasure, nor speaking thy own words,” 

Piety is, therefore, the third virtuous disposition to 
be expected from those, who pray to the Lord in dis- 
tress. This is so obvious and reasonable, that it can- 
not require any illustration. An act of devotion with- 
out piety is hypocrisy: and if neither those who appoint 
public fasts, nor those who attend upon them, are in- 
fluenced by piety, they only aggravate their crimes. 
They provoke, instead of averting, the Divine judg- 
ments. 

Lastly, to the performing of these offices of equity, 
charity, and piety, a very high reward is annexed. 
“Then shall thy light break forth as the morning: and 
thy health shall spring forth speedily: and thy right- 
eousness shall go before thee: the glory of the Lord 
shall be thy rere-ward. Then shalt thou call, and the 
Lord will answer. Thou shalt ery; and he will say here 
Iam. If thou take away from the midst of thee the 
yoke, the putting forth of the finger, and speaking va- 
nity: andif thou draw out thy soul to the hungry, and 
satisfy the afflicted soul: then shall thy light shine in 
obscurity, and thy darkness be as the noon-day. And 
the Lord shall guide thee continually, and satisfy thy 
soul in drought, and make fat thy bones: and thou 
shalt be like a watered garden, and like a spring of wa- 
ter, whose waters fail not. Thou shalt delight thyself 
in the Lord: and I will cause thee to ride upon the high 
places of the earth, for the mouth of the Lord hath 
spoken it.” ERAsMvus. 


—<>=——. 


THE EFFECT OF CALVINISM UPON THE EVIDEN- 
CES OF CHRISTIANITY. 


[TO THE EDITOR OF THE BIBLE CHRISTIAN. ] 


Sir,—Among the many objections from reason and 
Scripture, that can be brought against the Calvinistic 
system of doctrines, it has always seemed to me to be 
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an important one, that it has a tendeney to weaken very 
much the evilence that we have for our belief in Chris- 
tianity. It has been often remarked, that where Cal- 
vinism is the prevailing creed, there are more unbelie- 
vers than under the prevalence of more rational sys- 
tems. This remark I have often heard made, and my 
own experience has confirmed it in its {ull extent. Nor 
is it at all extraordinary, that this should be the case: 
for there are various ways in which the evidences of 
religion are affected by this creed. 

The Evidences are of two kinds, external and inter- 
nal. Without reliance on human testimony, we can 
have no external evidence. Suppose us to be convinced 
that the whole human race was incurably and unavoidably 
disposed to every thing that was wicked and wrong; and 
suppose us to be also satisfied that lying is a very wick- 
ed thing, what conclusion can we draw but that every 
testimony given by man in his unregenerate state, is a 
wilful lie? If sincerity be not only laudable, but an 
essential requisite in every person upon whose testimo- 
ny we rely; and if our suspicion of a person's testi- 
mony is proportioned to our suspicion of his sincerity, 
what are we to say in acase, where insincerity must 
be in its greatest possible degree—as every other bad 
quality must be in one who “is wholly defiled in all the 
faculties and parts of soul and body,” “ utterly indispo- 
sed, disabled and made opposite to all good, and wholly 
inclined to all evil ?” 

This total want of every good principle, is destruc- 
tive of the testimony of the individuals concerned.as to 
what they saw and heard, and prevents the force of that 
testimony from being increased, by the number of per- 
sons concerned as witnesses : for there is no multiplica- 
tion of persons wholly inclined to lying and insincerity, 
(which are surely component parts of “all evil,”) that 
can produce sincerity and truth. _ There could in fact, 
have been no sincerity and veracity in the world at the 
time, and therefore we must part with all that confi- 
dence that we have (to our great deception) been dispo- 
sed to place in the: concurrence of plain, honest men as 
to their testimony to our Saviour’s character, conduct, 
and miracles. ] 

Men have hitherto been disposed to place: great reli- 
ance on the corroborative testimony of Pliny, Tacitus, 
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Josephus, &c., but we must now abandon all these; be- 
cause, being “wholly given to evil,” we cannot of 
course believe one word that they have said. They 
were entirely disposed to what was evil, and that by 
a necessity of nature imposed by an Almighty Being— 
and we cannot have a stronger assurance that every 
thing alleged by them was for a bad purpose. We may 
not be able to see how—but this we are assured of by 
the system, and also that mankind were under the do- 
minion of an evil spirit, who had “quam proximé,” the 
attributes of omnipotence, omnipresence, and omnisci- 
ence, and who was using all the unregenerate as instru- 
ments for his own purposes. These seem to be necessary 
results of the Calvinistic system, as it is commonly ex- 
pounded: for the corruption of the whole nature of man 
consists in the wniversal depravation both of soul and 
body, inall the faculties of the one, and members of the 
other: and it appears in an utter impotency and bitter 
enmity to what is spiritually good, and in the strongest 
inclination, and bias to what is evil, and that only and 
continually. 
The apostles themselves are excluded from being 
competent witnesses, because our Saviour charges them 
-at different times with want of faith; and therefore 
they could not at those times have been regenerate, but 
must have had all their wicked and utterly depraved na- 
ture in full power and operation. At the time of per- 
forming the miracles, these men, being of characters so 
utterly and unavoidably depraved, cannot be depended 
upon at all; nor were they competent to be witnesses of 
the resurrection, or of the identity of Christ after his 
rising from the dead, because they do not seem to have 
been regenerated until the effusion of the holy spirit ; 
prior to which their characters must, according to this 
system of doctrine, have been such, as would at pre- 
sent incapacitate them for being witnesses in any court 
of justice ; having no knowledge nor fear of God, no re- 
gard for truth, no aversion to lying and perjury, no 
proper notion of the obligation incurred by taking an 
oath. If the testimony that is now recorded be the 
same that would have eit given before they received 
the gifts of the spirit; that testimony must be suspected, 
because it must be the testimony of men at the time of 
their giving it, wholly abandoned to lying, dissimula- 
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tion, blasphemy, and every other sin. If it be not the 
same, but if the men, upon this total change in their 
views and feelings, this new birth, gave a different tes- 
timony from what they would have done the day be- 
fore ; how can we confide in it? how can we be expected 
to believe in testimony that varies at one time from 
what it was at another? No one will, I hope, suspect 
me of holding such dishonourable opinions of these 
great and good men, but I cannot see how this difficulty 
is to be avoided by any Calvinist, who is sincere in 
maintaining -the doctrines conveyed in the words of the 
authorised standard to which he appeals. 

The effect of this system upon the internal eviden- 
ces is no less disastrous. These internal marks are not 
to convince those who are already believers, but those 
who are as yet unconverted and irregenerate. The har- 
mony and consistency of the gospel dispensation, with 
the other proofs of the infinite goodness and love of. 
God, is one internal proof of its divine original; but 
how can we allege this, when our very first position is 
that God, so far from being good and merciful, is filled 
with wrath against his rational offspring, so implacable, 
that nothing less than an infinite, eternal, omnipotent 
Being, submitting to a death of pain and ignominy, 
after having been immured for thirty-three years in a 
human body, could in any degree appease him, and that 
not to all but to a very small portion of elect persons. 
We cannot prove the goodness of God from the exis- 
tence of a race of beings under the dominion of every 
vice, indisposed to any thing good or right, and wholly 
given up to wickedness and sin. 

The usual marks-of sincerity and veracity on the part. 
of our Saviour are of no use at all, because these same 
traits, had, prior to his time, existed in a greater or 
less degree in many of our species. In these instances 
they are alleged to afford no satisfactory indications of 
these qualities; by what rule of sound reasoning will 
they prove them in the other ¢ 
The moral tendency of the precepts of Christ must’ 
be altogether sunk in our reasonings about the truth of 
Christianity, because very many of these rules of mora- 
lity, less perfectly propounded indeed, less perspicuous- 
ly stated, less authoritatively promulgated, but still 
essentially the same, are to be found in some of the an- 
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tient moralists. This circumstance has most unforti- 
nately been brought forward by the rational defenders 
of Christianity in support of Christ’s pretensions, as 
showing the unity of purpose between revelation and 
natural religion, but must be abandoned by all Calvi- 
nists, because any conformity with a system of natural 
religion, suggested and supported by persons so utterly 
depraved as all unregenerate persons were, must at once 
be fatal to its claims. 

It also follows, that whatever moral truth or precept 
we find expressed in any heathen moralist, we must re- 
ject.as unworthy of the gospel, because it is impossible 
that the same precept can be good and bad at the same 
time: it is impossible also, that a heart and mind utter- 
ly and hopelessly depraved, could, as it were, have an- 
ticipated revelation in the true principles of morals.— 
For example—the beautiful sentiment of our Lord, that 
“blessed are the pure in heart,” cannot be approved of 
as coming from him, and be censured as coming from 
Thales, who maintained that we should wish to have 
not only our hands, but our minds pure, since we must 
believe that the Divine Being is present to our secret 
cogitations. And yet how can a thoroughly depraved 
mind, whose every thought is sin, give utterance to 
any but a sinful sentiment: and again, how can the 
precise same sentiment be sinful, when it comes from 
the Milesian philosopher, and holy when it comes from 
the blessed Jesus? Thus too, Paul in his epistle to the 
Ephesians, commands a man to honour his father and 
mother; and Plutarch, with several other antient philo- 
sophers, says, that we ought to reverence the Gods, to 
honour our parents, and to pay respect to the aged. 
Plutarch being unregenerate could do nothing but sin, 
and that continually. Was it asin then to express such 
asentiment? If not, must it not be an exception to 
Plutarch’s sinning continually? If so, must not the 
sentiment be as sinful in Paul asin Plutarch? Or how 
are we to find access to the mind of an unbeliever, when 
every dictate of natural religion will reduce us to a simi- 
lar dilemma? To give one other example—all the Gen- 
tiles from the utter depravity of their nature, could do 
nothing but sin ; and yet Paul tells us that some of them 
did by nature the things contained in the law, shewing 
the work of the law written in their hearts. Does it 
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not follow from this, that the work of the law or 
the commandment of God is sin, and therefore 
that we should not do it? Does it not also follow 
that knowing God's will, and approving the things that 
are excellent, which are instructions of the law, are 
sinful? If the keeping of the law be sinful, as it must 
have been, because some Gentiles kept it, must not the 
breaking of the law be virtaous—but the breaking of 
the law is the dishonouring of God—is this then vir- 
tuous also? Into what intricacies and labyrinths does 
a departure from the simplicity that is in Christ lead 
men ! Vv. D. M. 


—_—j—— 
EARLY RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION. 


THE WESTMINSTER CONFESSION OF FAITH, WITH THE 
LARGER AND SHORTER CATECHISMS. FROM THE 
BOSTON CHRISTIAN EXAMINER, FOR JULY, 1830. 


We place this book at the head of an essay upon 
early religious instruction, not beause we mean to have 
any direct reference to its pages, but because we consi- 
der it the parent of most of the errors existing on that 
most interesting subject. At least we are not acquaint- 
ed with any other work, which has had so extensive 
an influence, and we think it cannot fail to bear us out 

‘in any representations of erroneous practice on this 
subject, which we may feel obliged to notice. 

Much has been said of late on the topic of education ; 
and improvements are continually making in the adap- 
tation of elementary instruction, particularly to the in- 
fant mind. Yet there is one most important branch of 
instruction, which still seems enveloped in difficulty and 
darkness. The best mode of imparting religious and 
moral truth to children in their earliest years, is yet a 
subject of anxious enquiry. There must be a way, and 
there is undoubtedly a way, to bring up our children in 
the “nurture and admonition of the Lord.” But what 
that way is, we believe, is as yet as unsettled a question 
in intellectual and moral science, as has ever been pro- 
posed. ‘There cannot be one more interesting. For 
that there has been a general failure in giving children 
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such religious impressions as exert a happy influence on 
their hearts and conduct, we think the experience of 
almost ‘every one will bear witness. The cause of this 
failure may be a profitable subject of enquiry ; and if it 
be found to exist in erroneous notions generally preva- 
lent, an exposure of these errors is the first step to- 
wards the discovery we are so anxious to attain. 

The whole bearing of the religious instruction of chil- 
dren, is, and ever has been, rather to keep them from 
sinning, than to inspire them with motives to virtue, 
and to aid them in its acquisition. This has given the 
subject its sombre and unlovely aspect to them; and 
the whole system of associations must be changed, be- 
fore it can become a grateful one to the heart of a child. 
Most of us can remember, that our earliest religious 
impressions were the gloomiest we ever knew; utterly 
repugnant to our nature, ruinous to all our innocent en- 
joyments ; and we have longed to deliver our own chil- 
dren from similar perversions. But how to make them 
feel religious sanctions without occasioning this distaste, 
has been a source of anxious, and we might almost say, 
fruitless experiment ; nor have we received much assis- 
tance from the sermons, theories, and numberless other 
attempts to make the matter more easy. 

To us it appears, that the grand difficulty lies at the 
very starting point. As we have intimated, the aim 
from the beginning should be, not to lay the foundation 
of religion in its terrors to evil doers, but in its encou- 
ragements and rewards to those who do well. That its 
efficacy would thus be diminished, no one who has had 
any acquaintance with children, can suppose. For 
while all the ardor of their spirits is at once aroused by 
a motive which strikes them agreeably, it is but a sullen 
or unwilling, far indeed from a joyous obedience, which 
they ever give to a threatened punishment. Our mean- 
ing may be illustrated by a familiar example. : 

A child, so young as scarcely to be able to discern 
between truth and falsehood, speaks them indiscrimi- 
nately. By way of correction, the parent begins by 
telling him it is wrong to lie, and he must not do it. 
But, forgetting the line upon line, and precept upon 
precept, which she bestows on his other faults, and 
looking on this in the child, in the same light that she 
would regard it in the man, she becomes seriously 
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alarmed by. its repetition, and determines to make a fi- 
nal effort to subdue it, not as she would do did she con- 
sider the sin against her own commands, merely, by a 
resort to Solomon’s advice, but by bringing before his 
quick imagination, the awful tribunal of God, against 
whom the offence is committed. She takes him on her 
knee with tender concern, tells him first the story of 
Ananias and Saphira, and then teaches him to repeat 
that hymn by Watts, which represents God with his 
“great book,’ in which he “writes every lie that chil 
dren tell,” and ends with— 
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every liar 
Shall have his portion in the lake 
Which burns with brimstone and with fire.” 
She has done her work indeed! The child, in deadly 
terror, never tells another lie. But alas! at what an 
expense has she laid the foundation of truth in that 
child's mind.- She may labour to make him love his 
God, but she will labour in vain. He may strive in ma- 
turer life for that love which casteth out fear, but never, 
until the day when God shall wipe all tears from our 
eyes, shall he see him as he is; never, till that hour, 
will that mortal heart be free from the fearful impression. 
Thus, a hearty dislike to the thought of God is unwit- 
tingly implanted with the earliest religious lesson that 
childhood receives; and when the parent discovers it, 
she sets it down as a legitimate inheritance from Adam 
and Eve. But the truth is, that, if children could love 
the picture of God which is first given them in this way, 
it would be the strongest argument we could have of 
their native depravity. For what must be the original 
constitution of a mind, which would turn with involun- 
tary affection te a being whose prevailing trait to them 
is power, whose favourite exercise of that power is the 
punishment of sinners, and whose image is ever before 
them, with his great book, where he writes down all 
their sins, and his dreadful lake of fire and brimstone, 
where he punishes them ? 

Is it said this isa partial and unfair statement, that 
every parent also presents the benevolent exhibitions of 
divine power? So they may, and so they do undoubt- 
edly present them. But are they felt by their children 
as this is felt? By no means. The loveliness of all 
created nature has no power to charm them, while a 
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scene like this is before their imagination; and joyful 
would they be to hear, that such a:potentate had with- 
drawn all his care from them, or to be assured that he 
had retired from his seat of judgment, and changed his 
lake into a fairer region. And can any one suppose 
they would be less likely to obey, and love him, after 
this relief to their minds ? 

We know it will be said, but is not this the gospel, 
and shall we not give our children a knowledge of the 
truth? To those who consider this language as figura- 
tive, we would say, that in giving it to their children, 
they do not teach them the truth, for they will under- 
stand in its most literal sense, what is only figuratively 
true. To those who consider it literal, we would point 
to our Saviour’s example. He has sufficiently explained 
to us that young children are not subjects of the denun- 
ciations of the gospel; and to apply to them those ter- 
rors which he presented to the hardened sinners and 
accomplished hypocrites of that day, is a monstrous 
perversion of his example and teaching, and might well 
be attended by those pernicious consequences which have 
so abundantly followed from it. Here we receive a 
powerful condemnation—“of such is the kingdom of 
heaven ;” and “ whosoever shall not receive the king- 
dom of God as a little child,” is explicit language, and, 
if it means any thing, implies that a child’s heart is not 
the abode of hellish passions, and no subject for hellish 
terrors, but that it is prepared by the hand of its Crea- 
tor for all the happy influences of his religion. 

Perhaps we have dwelt too long on this most glaring 
of all the errors with which this subject is embarrassed. 
There are others of a milder and less obvious character, 
which require our consideration, Although there may 
be some who have escaped this extreme, and many who 
do not resort to alarms in the teaching of their children, 
we suspect that even they have felt, that the impres- 
sions they have given of God are far from inspiring filial 
love. One error of this sort is the confused and inde- 
finite idea of God, which is forced into their minds by 
what seems to ns the mere effect of acting according to 
popular custom, without a thought of its propriety. In 
all other departments of instruction, what is to be 
taught is reduced to its simplest elements, and imparted 
to the child as he is able to receive it. But with reli- 
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gion, every thing is attempted at once. God's power, 
his omniscience, his omnipresence, his anger, his love, 
and his hatred, are all presented to him by turns, with- 
out a thought of what he is likely to make of all these 
terms, not one of which conveys to his mind any clear 
conception. All is done as if in this matter there was 
to be no progression, as if that science by whose light the 
human intellect is to be brought to its full developement, 
was to be opened at once to a child’s feeble powers. 
But is it not manifest that. this confused and incompre- 
hensible abstraction, can never be the object of the af- 
fections of a child, even though it be attended by some 
just and affecting delineations of the divine character ? 

Nearly allied to this is the practice of teaching chil- 
dren ‘‘the doctrines,” as they are called. This error 
tends to the same confusion as the last, and ‘seems to 
originate in the same inconsiderate disregard of what 
a child is able to grasp. In adverting to it, we must 
notice a prevailing practice at the present day, of crowd- 
ing children’s books, of every description, with all the 
mysteries of the Calvinistic faith. It is not as differing 
from their writers in regard to these points, that we now 
speak. : As to the doctrines themselves, they may be 
true or they may be false, their tendency may be salu- 
tary or it may be pernicious. This is a separate point, 
and one on which men differ. But in their relation to 
the present subject, we think every candid and discri- 
minating parent will agree with us, that their truth or 
falsehood may be put out of the question. Whether 
true or false, they are alike injurious. To inculcate 
them, is to give incomprehensible matter for religion 
and as food for the infant mind and heart. 

We have remarked, that the child’s mind is treated 
as fit for the whole counsel of God, when all other sub- 
jects are simplified for it to the last degree, and to 
prove that it is so, we need but point to one of a thou- 
sand instances in the books to which we have alluded. 
it is a primer of Mrs. Sherwood’s; and we choose this 
lady’s writings as an example, because she is one of the 
most interesting: writers for children, with whom we are 
acquainted. Her style is simple and touching, her 
story well planned, her moral conspicuous, her charac- 
ters natural, her incidents well chosen. She shows a 
perception almost miraculous of the motives which are 
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apt to influence children, and has a rare-skill in making 
the good attractive, and the evil shunned ; all, in a-word, 
resulting in a powerful moral effect, and all made of no 
value to those who disapprove her doctrines, or are un- 
willing to abuse their children’s minds by giving them 
words without knowledge. A technical and obscure 
theology is so intimately interwoven with the whole, that 
no reflecting parent, certainly no Unitarian parent, 
would be willing that his child should read her works. 
But to return to our subject and the primer. It begins 
with the a, B, c; advances as a child must advance, and 
finishes with a simple story of easy words, well divided, 
to introduce him to the mystery of sentences, but in 
which the right preparation for heaven is communicated 
in this very edifying manner—“ Those who are wash-ed 
in the blood of Je-sus Christ, will be ta-ken to hea-ven 
when they die; but those who are not, will be cast 
into out-er dark-ness.” It would seem like irreverence 
to set down, in plain terms, what a child’s imterpreta- 
tion of this language would be; not to speak of the use- 
fulness of such teaching for any practical purpose. But 
in truth, this is nothing, compared with the flood of ab- 
surd technicalities which is poured forth from the Sun- 
day School Union press, in thousands of volumes, mea- 
suring two inches by four, and containing twelve to 
fourteen pages, detailing in the simplest language the 
history of a lamb ora violet; and at the same time art- 
fully presenting the doctrines of original sin, total de- 
pravity, salvation by grace, the atonement, trinity, 
&e., and that, too, in good theological terms. In ex- 
amining these infant manuals, we have been at a loss 
which most to admire; the skill with which all this 
august matter is incorporated into such a body, or the 
inconceivable folly of supposing that the mind of a child 
can thus be impressed with christian feelings, christian 
motives, or christian hopes. re 

To illustrate the absurdity of this practice, we need 
but exalt any other science to the importance of reli- 
gion, and suppose it subjected to the same process. 
Let us take grammar, for instance, and imagine it to 
unfold truths all important to our welfare, and the first 
to be communicated to our children. What should we 
say of the person, who, taking Murray's Abridgment 
for his manual, should begin with “ Orthography, Ety- 
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mology, Syntax, and Prosody,” and should look for 
practical results from such explanations as “common 
names of substantives stand for things containing many 
sorts, and for sorts containing many individuals under 
them?” But more than all, should we think it a sign 
of a corrupt nature, if this teaching were not agreeable 
to the taste of the child; and if under it, his mind and 
heart should not expand into their full and beautiful pro- 
portions? Ah! well do we remember the despair with 
which we learned by heart this obscure treatise for the 
twentieth time, without the slightest idea of its appli- 
cation to any earthly purpose, and the grateful joy 
with which we welcomed the friendly kindness which 
first took compassion on us, and, by adapting the sub- 
ject to our capacity, brought light out of darkness, and 
order from this confusion. And is not the analogy be- 
tween these two cases perfect ? 

But the grand inconsistency of the religious teaching 
we have alluded to, is, that its very first lesson is a “new 
heart.” But if this were a matter of easy acquisition . 
—and we do not see how it can be attempted by a 
child—it might still be a question, whether it would not 
be easier, more natural and reasonable, if the teaching 
were adapted to the heart, rather than the heart to the 
teaching. ‘The day will come, and we wish it might be 
hastened, when that which has so long been thought a 
natural barrier to the entrance of religion into the child’s 
mind, will be found the work of man, not of God. 
The same Being made the heart, that made the laws by 
which that heart should be governed. They are fitted 
to each other by a master’s hand; and distorted indeed 
is that perception, which fails to see their perfect adap- 
tation to each other. The religion of the gospel is the 
true element of our moral growth—the principle by 
whose energy all the elements of virtue and moral beau- 
ty which constitute the human soul, are to be developed 
and matured. We must see this, and consider religion 
as something to be used for the accomplishment of an 
intelligent purpose, before we can know its real value 
and design. We are not to regard it as something tan- 
gible to be given to our children; but as the means in 
our own hands by which their purposes are to be made 
habitually virtuous, and their aifections secured to such 
objects as are pure and elovating in their nature; or, in 
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other words, the means by which they may learn to 
love God, and obey his commands. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
———————_ 


LETTER TO THE THEOLOGICAL STUDENTS OF 
THE BELFAST INSTITUTION. 


You are candidates for a very arduous profession, 
which is either injurious in the community, or involves 
principles and consequences by far the most important 
of any thing, that can arrest the human mind. _ If 
Christianity be an imposition, you are about to under- 
take an employment very laborious, and by no means 
profitable ; but if it is from heaven, and leads its vota- 
ries to the prospect of eternal life, you cannot pursue a 
middle course with safety. If it be a cunningly devi- 
sed fable, retire from a profession calculated to support 
hypocrisy and false hopes ; but if it is “the Revelation 
of Jesus Christ, which God gave unto him,” for the 
comfort and consolation of the human race, labour to 
discover and to declare the whole counsel of God, with- 
out fear or reserve. If you be really persuaded that 
the gospel is from God, and that there is a power in the 
universe able and resolved to raise the human race to a 
state of endless happiness, it is impossible you can tem- 
porize or sophisticate on a subject the most serious that 
can engage your attention. The subject is worse than 
nothing, or ten thousand times greater than your ima- 
gination can either conceive or desire in time. Be ho- 
nest then to the public, to yourselves, and to God.— 
“ Prove all things, hold fast that which is good.” 

In the prosecution of your inquiries, take care that 
the love of popularity, the desire of worldly interest, 
and the influence of prejudice do not tempt you to com- 
promise your principles. Remember, “that the friend- 
ship of the world is enmity with God,’ and that is 
approbation is the best and most lasting riches. You 
should guard against taking the assertions of men as a 
rule of faith and practice, and you should compare all 
assertions with the declarations of Jesus Christ—« for 
he whom God hath sent, speaketh the words of God; 
for God giveth not the spirit by measure unto him.” 
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I would fondly hope that some of the statements 
which I have heard, respecting your confidence in the 
assertions of Dr. Dwight, are exaggerated. I mean 
the late Dr. Dwight, president of Yale College, in 
America, whose works, in five volumes octavo, have 
been lately published in England, under the title of «A 
System or THEonoey,” ‘and extolled above measure by 
our reputed orthodox divines and professors. 

Unitarians, you are aware, have been thought bold 
and presumptuous when they have said, that the doc- 
trine of the Trinity cannot be established, until the 
word of God be overthrown. Dr. Dwight seems to 
favour this opinion, for, zealous to vindicate the plato- 
nic doctrine of a Trinity, he overlooks or undervalues 
all plain Scripture, and has recourse to bare assertion. 
He maintains that if Jesus Christ were not the eternal 
Jehovah, he was an impostor, and the Jews acted me- 
ritoriously in putting him to death. Plain people, un- 
-acquainted with metaphysics and Calvinistic divinity, 
would rather wonder how the Jews, acquainted with 
the Old Testament, dare even venture to think of eru- 
cifyig the eternal Jehovah. They well knew that such 
a Being could not be crucified, and that ue was much 
more out of their power than the stormy winds, or the 
starry heavens. When Jesus Christ tells the Jews, “I 
and my Fathrr are one;’ (John x. 30.) the Jews, it 
appears, thought that Jesus asserted his equality with 
God, though he only used the term one, as it is else 
where applied where personal identity cannot be sus- 
pected. Had he said, I and my Father are one God, 
his doctrine would have been totally different. But as the 
Jews were strict Unitarians, and had suffered much for 
their idolatry, they were ready to put him to death for 
claiming, as they supposed, deity, which belonged to 
God alone. Now, if the doctrine of the Trinity be 
true, I ask you, how came Jesus to contradict their 
wrong interpretation of his words, and rectify their 
opinions upon the subject? They supposed he set up 
tobe God; and so he was, says the Trinitarian: then, 
my young friends, what made him contradict himself? 
«Jesus answered them, is it not written in your law, 
I said, ye are God? If he called them Gods unto 
whom the word of God came, and the Scripture cannot 
be broken, say ye of him, whom the Father hath sane- 
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tified, and sent into the world, thou blasphemest, be- 
cause I said I am the son of God?’ (John x. 34.) 
There is no accounting for this language on Trinitarian 
principles, nor can all the combined ingenuity of profes- 
sors and students show, why Christ, (if, in verse 30, 
he asserted his deity,) endeavoured here to contradict it, 
and acknowledged that the same God, who had sent 
other messengers of mercy, had sanctified him for his 
important office. 

Dr. Dwight contends, that the Trinity consists of 
three infinitely perfect Beings! But he endeavours to 
relieve himself from the difficulty of showing how 
three Beings are only one Being, by arguing, that, on 
this subject, no man has any ideas whatsoever ! 

Without troubling you, at present, about any whys 
or hows, you had better examine your Bibles, and find 
out the chapter and verse which announces Trinity— 
three persons in the Godhead—three infinitely perfect 
Beings, or any such phrases, which are passed cur- 
rently by Dr. Dwight and his disciples for genuine 
theology. It was no wonder Dr. Dwight argued, that 
on this subject no man has any ideas whatsoever, an un- 
deniable admission that it cannot be supported by rea- 
son. And as the doctrine is no where to be found in 
Revelation, where did the Dr. discover it? How can 
any man distinguish between three infinitely perfect 
Beings, and three Gods? Or how is it possible that 
three infinite Beings could exist? One infinite, a ma- 
thematician would say, demonstrates that there cannot 
be two. If two, why not three? and if three, why 
not four? and so on. But when the fact is revealed, 
_ that there are three infinitely perfect Beings, it will be 
time enough to argue how it is possible. Such theories 
distract the mind in religious worship, contradict the 
plainest expressions of divine revelation, excite preju- 
dices against the Gospel, and are calculated to mislead 
the young student. 

Without here farther reasoning on Dr. Dwight’s 
system, I shall briefly lay before you a few of his asser- 
tions, and a few of the declarations of Jesus Christ, 
that you may compare the theology of the Dr. with 
that of the author and finisher of the Christian’s faith. 

Dr. Dwight says of Christ—“ He always taught in 
his own name ; even when altering and annulling the ac- 
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hknowledged word of God. In every part of this employ- 
ment, he taught in his own name.” 

Christ says—“I am come in my Farner’s NAME. 
John y. 43. Jesus answered them—My doctrine is not 
MINE, BUT HIS THAT SENT ME. If any man will do 
his will, he shall know of the doctrine, whether it be 
or Gop, or whether I speak or MysELF.” John vii. 
Tes 17. ’ 

- Dr. Dwight says of Christ—“Nor once does he say, 
thus saith the Lord, during his ministry ; nor teach with 
any authority except his own.” 

. Christ says—“ Then said they unto him, who art 
thou? And Jesus saith unto them—even the same 
that I said unto you from the beginning. I have many 
things to say and to judge of you; but he that sent me 
is true ; and I speak to the world THOSE THINGS WHICH 
I HAVE HEARD OF HIM. They understood not that he 
spake to them of the Farner. Then said Jesus unto 
them, when ye have lifted up the Son of man, then 
shall ye know that I am he, and that I po NoTHiNe or 
MYSELF, but as THE FATHER HATH TAUGHT ME, [ 
SPEAK THESE THINGS. John viii. 25, 28. “For [I 
HAVE NOT SPOKEN OF MYSELF: but THE FaTHER WHICH 
SENT ME, HE GAVE ME A COMMANDMENT WHAT I sHOULD 
SAY, AND WHAT I SHOULD SPEAK. And I know that 
HIS COMMANDMENT is life everlasting: WHATSOEVER I 
SPEAK, therefore, EVEN AS THE FATHER SAID UNTO ME, 
so I speak.” John xii. 49, 50. 

Dr. Dwight says—“ The same authority also, Christ 
assured and exhibited generally, when he wrought mira- 
cles; and he never makes mention of any other.” 

Christ says—“ THe Son CAN DO NOTHING OF HIM- 
SELF. I CAN OF MINE OWN SELF DO NOTHING.” John 
v. 19, 30. 

“The words that I speak unto you, I sPEAK NoT oF 
MYSELF, but THE FaTuHER, that dwelleth in me, HE 
DOETH THE works.” John xiv. 10. 

Then said Martha unto Jesus, Lord, if thou hadst 
been here, my brother had not died. But I know, that 
even now, WHATSOEVER THOU WILT ASK OF Gop, Gop 
WILL GIVE IT THEE. Then they took the stone from the 
place where the dead was laid. And Jesus lifted up his 
eyes, and said, ‘FarHer ] THANK THEE THAT THOU 
HAST HEARD Mm, And I know that thou hearest me 
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always; but because of the people which stand by, I 
said it, that they might believe that THOU HAST SENT 
me.” John xi. 21, 22, 41, 42. 

A great number of passages could be adduced to the 
same effect, and surely you cannot but see clearly, that 
had Jesus Christ been speaking against the assertions 
of Dr. Dwight, he could not have employed more plain 
and powerful language. Or if you please, Dr. Dwight 
has flatly contradicted Jesus Christ, and has counted lit- 
tle on the words of the New Testament, and much on the 
credulity of his readers. Were you to pronounce the 
words of Dr. Dwight and Jesus Christ, even in a hea- 
then assembly, ignorant of the characters and authori- 
ty of the two persons, they could not but unanimously 
exclaim, that one of the two must be deplorably mista- 
ken, for no ingenuity can reconcile their declarations. 
It is for you to consider how far you are to be influenced 
by asystem of theology, which undeniably opposes the 
numerous and repeated statements of the great King 
and head of the church. 

Take care that you do not teach for the doctrines of 
Christ, the commandments and the assertions of daring 
divines. Yours respectfully, 

A BELIEVER IN CHRIST. 


es 


REVIEW. 


THE LIFE OF JOHN LOCKE, WITH EXTRACTS FROM. HIS 
CORRESPONDENCE, JOURNALS AND COMMON-PLACE 
BOOKS. BY LORD KING. NEW EDITION, 2 VOLS. 
8vo. LONDON, 1830. 


Lord King has done much good service to the cause 
of Truth, Liberty, and True Religion, by the publica- 
tion of these volumes.. They comprise a considerable, 
portion of Locke’s:Correspondence, and copious extracts 
from his common-place books, from 1675 to 1688. 

Locke lived in eventful times, and he was suited to 
those times. His well-known work onthe Human Un- 
derstanding, cleared away many of the scholastic and 
monkish obseurities in metaphysical science ; his Let- 
ters on Toleration, given to the world at a time when. 
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the spirit of despotism sought to gain imperial sway in 
the person of Charles II, convinced every candid mind 
of its importance and necessity; and “his Treatise on 
Government, prepared the way for a more impartial and 
just system of Policy, on the accession of the House of. 
Orange to these realms. 

These works have obtained the unanimous approba- 
tion of all countries, but it is not on their merits that 
Locke now comes before us. We have him here in his 
closet ; his private thoughts and meditations are exposed 
to us. In works like those enumerated above, care 
must. be taken to make them complete, lest they be 
open to the hostility of captious and disingenuous ene- 
mies; but in his letters and memoranda, we have his 
private thoughts, some crude and unfinished, others, 
highly wrought and perfect, expressed in plain, unam- 
bitious language. 

The wish is natural, to see a man in the friendly cir- 
cle, whose works have informed and delighted us, 
exempted from the austerity of the world, and pouring 
out the riches and happiness of his mind to those around. 

Locke was well qualified to please. Many, who, from 
his writings, thought him an austere and severe man, . 
were surprised to find him of a happy joyous temper ; 
well-bred, and perfectly conversant with the courtesies 
of life. Wesee these fully shown in his private letters. 
In conversation, Locke had the peculiar art of suiting his 
thoughts and language to those around him, and he 
brought his mighty mind to the consideration of matters 
of, apparently, trifling import. This is the true art of 
conversation, and arose in him from purity and honesty 
of heart. But the simplicity of Locke’s mind was its 
chief characteristic. 

The dogmas of the schools had then great influence 
and extent; the language was peculiar and forced, and 
learning was not considered learning, unless clothed in 
confused, multifarious, and obsolete terms. Locke's 
language was plain and homely; his ideas sprung from 
the subject, directly, and he sought not to imitate the 
example‘of those, who make a show of explaining, while, 
in reality, they only “darken counsel by words without 
knowledge.’ This characterfor simplicity inmetaphysical 
science, is of great value ;—joined to the love of truth, 
in the mind of Locke, it brought forth mighty thoughts 
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in plain and simple language, but in the examination of 
the Sacred Scriptures, it is the one only thing needful. 
Of Truth Locke thus writes :— : 

“Tt is a duty we owe to God as the fountain and 
author of all truth, who is truth itself: and it is a. duty 
also we owe ourselves, if we will deal candidly and 
sincerely with our own souls, to have our minds con- 
stantly disposed to entertain and receive the truth where- 
soever we meet it, or under whatsoever appearance of 
plain or ordinary, strange, new, or perhaps displeasing, 
it may come in our way. Truth is the proper object, 
the proper riches and furniture of the mind, and accor- 
ding as his stock of this is, so is the difference and value 
of one man above another. He that fills his head with 
vain notions and false opinions, may have his mind 
perhaps puffed up and seemingly much enlarged, but in 
truth it is narrow and empty; for all that it comprehends, 
all that it contains, amounts to nothing, or less than 
nothing; for falsehood is below ignorance, and a lie 
worse than nothing. 

“ Our first and great duty then is, to bring to our studies 
and to our enquiries after knowledge, a mind covetous 
of truth: that seeks after nothing else, and after that 
impartially, and embraces it, how poor, how contemp- 
tible, how unfashionable soever it may seem. This is 
that which all studious men profess to do, and yet it is 
that where I think very many miscarry. Who is there 
almost that has not opinions planted in him by education, 
time out of mind; which, by that means, come to be as 
the municipal laws of the country, which must not be 
questioned, but are then looked on with reverence, as 
the standards of right and wrong, truth and falsehood ; 
when, perhaps, these so sacred opinions are but the 
oracles of the nursery, or the traditional grave talk of 
those who pretend to inform our childhood ; who receive 
them from hand to hand without ever examining them ? 
This is the fate of our tender age, which being thus 
seasoned early, it grows by continuation of time, as it 
were, into the very constitution of the mind, which after- 
wards very difficultly receives a different tincture. 
When we are grown up, we find the world divided into 
bands and companies ; not only congregated under several 
politics and governments, but united enly upon account 
of opinions, and in that respect combined strictly one 
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with another, and distinguished from others, especially 
in matters of religion.” Vol i. 187-189. 

And again— 

« A mistake is not the less so, and will never gro 
into a truth, because we have believed it a long time, 
though perhaps it be the harder to part with; and/an 
error is not the less dangerous, nor the less contrary to 
truth, because it is cried up and had in veneration by 
any party, though it is likely we shall be the less dis- 
posed to think so.. Here, therefore, we have need of 
all our force, of all our sincerity ; and here it is we have 
use of the assistance of a serious and sober friend, who 
may help us sedately to examine these our received and 
beloved opinions; for the mind by itself being prepos- 
sessed with them, cannot so easily question, look round, 
and argue against them. They are the darlings of our 
minds, and it is as hard to find fault with them, as fora 
man in love to dislike his mistress: there is need, there- 
fore, of the assistance of another, at least it is very 
useful impartially to show us their defects, ond help us 
to try them by the plain and evident principle of reason 
or religion.” Vol. i. 192-193. 

Such are the opinions of this true philosopher, ona 
matter of so much value, and he acted up to this stan- 
dard. In fine, he was deeply learned without pedantry ; 
wise, without ostentation; and good and charitable 
without boasting. But it is in neither of these charac- 
ters that we have at present to do with him: it is as a 
religious character. Locke was an Unitarian. He thought 
for himself on the great truths of revelation, and casting 
off his prejudices, even in an age of prejudice, he sat 
down to an impartial and critical examination of the 
Sacred Scriptures. No wonder, therefore, that he re- 
nounced, among other errors, the popular doctrines of 
the Trinity and atonement; no wonder that he should 
encourage others to examine as he did; as, on being 
asked by a young man what was the shortest and surest 
way for a person to obtain a true knowledge of the 
Christian Religion? he said, ‘Let him study the Holy 
Scriptures, especially the New Testament. Jt has God 
for its author ; salvation for its end; and truth, without 
any mixture of error, for itsmatter. 

* Lord King thus writes :— 
'«: The religious opinions of this great man, will be best 
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eollected from his own writings: to an ardent piety, 
and a firm belief in the religion he professed, was joined 
a truly christian charity for all those who differed in 
opinion from him, The religion of Locke was that reveal- 
ed in the Scriptures, which, in his opinion, was the most 
reasonable religion inthe worl’. * * * * Reason 
was his guide and rale in every thing; toleration was 
his text ; and he abhorred those only who pervert that 
divine precept, which teaches—to promote peace on 
earth and good will towards man. Those who rely on 
his authority and make use of his name, would do well 
to consider what manner of Christian he was; and when 
they bid others believe because he believed, let them 
also teach as he taught, and practise those virtues which 
as he practised.” Vol. ii. 62. 

Of this latter passage we shall have a few words to 
say presently. 

It was towards the close of his life, that Locke gave 
himself up to the exclusive study of the Sacred Serip- 
tures in their original languages. Being subject to a 
complaint in his chest, he retired to Oates in Essex, on 
which, Dr. Watts writes— 

« And must the man of wondrous mind, 
Now hisrich thoughts are just refined, 
Forsake our longing eyes ? 
Reason at length subuniis fa wear 
The wings of Faith; and lo! they rear 


Her chariot high, and nobly bear 
Her Prophet to the skies.” 


Lord King, has given a list of subjects which appear 
in Locke’s papers on religion. The two that follow, he 
says, “may be considered as indications of his opi- 
nions.” The subjects that remain unpublished are :— 


Anima humana materialis. | Anima humana non mate- 


rialis. 
Spiritus Sanctus Deus. Spiritus Sanctus non Deus. 
Christus merus homo. Christus non merus homo. 
Lex operum. Lex fidei. 
TRINITAS. NON TRINITAS. 
I. Gen. 1. 26.) I. Because it subverteth the uni- 
Let us. ty of God, introducing three Gods. 


II. Man is be-} Because it is inconsistent with the 
come one of us, rule of prayer directed in the SS. 


TRINITAS. 
vIIL. Gen. 3. 22. 
Isa. 


and 11.°6, 7. 
6. 8. 
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NON TRINITAS. 
For if God be three persons, how 
can we pray to him through his Son 
for his spirit ? 

The Father alone is the most 
high God. Luke 1. 32. 35. 

There is but one first independent 
cause of all things, which is the 
most high God. Rom. 11. 36. 

The Lord shall be one, and his 
name one. Zec. 14. 9. 

The Lord our God, the Lord is 
one. Mark. 12. 29. 

*Tis life eternal to know thee . 
|(Father,) the only true God, and 
Jesus ie whom thou hast sent. 
John 17. 

If the Holy Spirit were God, the 
knowledge of him would be neces- 
sary too, to eternal life. 

It is eternal life to know Christ 
as sent, not as eternally begotten, . 
nor as co-essential to the Father. 
Biddle, 1-24. 1 Cor, 8. 5, 6. 

There is one spirit manifestly dis- 
tinguished from God, 7. e. one creat- 
ed spirit by way of excellency ; 7.e. 
the Holy Spirit. There is one 
|Lord distinguished from God, and 
therefore made, else there would be 
two unmade Lords; 7. e. one made 
Lord by way of excellence, which 
is Jesus. Hph. 4, 4-6. Acts 2. 
22, 23, 33, 36. Matt. 24.36. Mark 
13. 32. Rom. 15. 6. John 6. 27. 
James 3. 9. John 8. 54. 

' The Jews knew no God but the 
Father, and that was St. Paul’s God. 

2 Tim. 1. 3. Acts 3. 13. and 5. 
30, 81, and 22. 14. Neh. 9. 6 
Thou art Lord alone. ‘ Thou’ de- 


_{noteth a single person. 


_ Let us make man, no more proves 


_|the speaker to be more persons than 
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TRINITAS, ] 


CHRISTUS DEUS SU- 
PREMUS. 
Christ the supreme God. 

TI. Uf Christ were 
not God, he could 
not satisfy for our 
sins. 

It. He is ealled 
the mighty God. 
Isa. 9. 6. 

Hil. Rom. 9. 5. 
wyemwr movtay béos 
tvAoytos stg Tous 
Rimes 
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NON TRINITAS. 
one, than the like form, Mark 4.30 ; 
John 8. 2; 2.Cor. 10. 1, 2. 

This, if any thing, proves only 
that there was some other person 
with God whom he employed, as in 


the creation of other things, so of 


man, viz. the spirit, ver. 2; Psl. 
104, 30; Job 26. 13. and 33. 4. 

Gen. 33. 22. This was spoken 
also to the Holy Spirit, as also that, 
Gen. 11. 6, 7; Isa. 6. 8. 

CHRISTUS NON DEUS SUPREMUS. 

Christ not the supreme God. 

Because we are to honor him, 
for that the Father hath committed 
all judgment to him. John 5. 22, 
23. But the highest is to be ho- 
nored with the highest honor for 
himself, and for no other reason but 
his own sake. 

Because the love to the Father is 
made the ground and reason of love 
tothe Son. 1 John 5.1. He is 
the Son of the most High. Luke 
1, 32. and thereby distinguished 
from the most High. The Father 
is greater than he. John 14. 28. 

Phil. 2. 5-8; v. Biddle, 5-24, 
nobody can be equal with himself; 
equality is always between two. ib. 

1 Cor. 8. 6. By whom are all 


|things, 7.e. pertaining to our salva- 


tion, ib. 7. God has made him 
Lord, Acts 2. 39; Phil. 2. 9, 10. 
The glory and thanks which we 
give to Christ, and the faith and 
hope which we place in him, do not 
rest in him, but through him tend 
to God the Father, Phil. 2. 9, 10; 
1 Pet. 1. 21; John 12. 44; Rom. 
1. 8, and 16. 27; and therefore, he 


is not equal to God. He shall de- 
iliver up the kingdom, and be sub- 
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CHRISTUS DEUS SU- CHRISTUS NON DEUS SUPREMUS, 


PREMUS. 
Christ the supreme God. 


Christ not the supreme God. 


ject to the Father. 1 Cor. 15, 24, - 
25, 28. <And he shall be subject 
according to his human nature. 
Rey. 1. This distinetion is not to 
be found in God’s word. 2. It begs 
the question; for it supposes two 
natures in Christ, which is the 
thing in question. 3. It makes two 


'|persons in Christ; for he is to be 


subject who ruled and subdued, 2. e. 
that is a person, for no other can 
be a king; and therefore they must 
grant that the person of Christ, 
which they hold to be a Person of 
supreme Deity, deliyereth up his 
kingdom, and becomes subject, or 
\that his human nature is a_per- 
son. The latter of these subverts 
the Trinitarian doctrine, the for- 
mer itself, ib. 7. 4. It is said the 
Son himself shall be subject: but 
how can the Son himself become 
subject, if only a human nature, 
added to the Son, is subjected, and 
not the very person of the Son? 
Biddle 8—24. God has exalted him 
and made him Lord, Phil. 2. 9. 11, 
and raised him from the dead. 
Rom. 10. 9. and 4. 24. 

If the eternal Son of God co- 
equal and co-essential with the Fa- 
ther, were conceived and born of 
{the Virgin Mary, how said the an- 
gel to Joseph, that which is con- 
{ceived in her is of the Holy Spirit ? 
Matt. 1.20. Biddle 11-24. Luke 
1. 385. Acts 10. 38. Luke 22. 48. 


|Matt. 27. 46. 


1. How can God satisfy God? ‘If 
one person satisfies another, then 


the that: satisfies is still unsatisfied, 
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CHRISTUS DEUS SU-| CHRISTUS NON DEUS SUPREMUS. 
Apa itive Thala, lok aats 

ri upreme God.| or forgives. Ib. 12. wkd. 

Bat ay | aR TSR Tee. 5. 

2. A mighty God; for in the Heb. 
El Gibber, not Hael Haggibbor, 
as the Lord of Hosts is called, Jer. 
32. 18. Besides the words in the 
close of ver. 9. distinguish Christ 
from the Lord of Hosts, making 
his God-head depend on the bounty 
of the Lord of Hosts. Biddle, 
15-24, 

3. A God over all, for sos there, 
is without an article, and so signi- 
fies not the supreme Deity. 2 vol. 
187-194, 


On such grounds were the religious opinions of this 
great man founded. We see him applying the force of 
his mighty mind to the examination of the sacred Scrip- 
tures, and a study more worthy our highest attainments, 
our most ardent exertions, there cannot be. 

After diligent research, and close examination of 
Scripture by Scripture, he gave up the erroneous doc- 
trines of the Trinity and atonement. Similar enquiry 
should be the endeavour of every honest mind—casting 
off with boldness the prejudices. that enwrap us, we 
should, individually, exantine the sacred records. No 
one can now, with impunity, deny us John Locke as 
one of the most sincere of Unitarians. Yet should we 
not use his name as evidence of the truth of our doc- 
trines. Even Locke’s opinions should not be the rule 
of ours, Authority has no weight in this matter. Re- 
ligion is a personal thing. We fix our faith neither on 
the profession of a Locke, nora Milton, nor a Newton; 
although these are some of Britain’s first-rate sons— 
they are of earth’s purest mould, they are names that 
shall endure, while the Earth endures; and it is a proud 
satisfaction to us, holding the same views of divine 
truth, to rank these among our first worthies—but 
we believe in a greater, a more mighty revealer of 
truth, & more pure and spotless example. 

We regret that Lord King has not given us the other 
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religious arguments he notices, but trust he will do so 
in the next edition. Another subject of great impor- 
tance, he despatches in a summary way also, by the 
following remark:—‘‘'The argument is continued at 
great length with the intent of reconciling worldly busi- 
ness and devotion.” (Vol. 1, 216.) 

We lament this, for it is a subject of much conse- 
quence ; it is one much neglected. Religion is consider- 
ed too much “a thing apart,” when it should rule and 
govern every action of our lives—it should influence 
every thought of our hearts—it should be carried with 
us into the business and activity of the world, amd hap- 
py would it be, had “the still small voice,” which it 
utters, even in the busiest time, been more ‘attended 
to. . The subject is worthy the mind of Locke. 

We have already exceeded our limits; yet there are 
very many points untouched, and many passages we 
should wish to set before our readers. At a future time, 
we hope, to extract some passages from these very in- 
teresting volumes. But we would recommend the pe- 
rusal of the books themselves, to our readers. There 
are many thoughts on politics, history, education, &c., 
which the limited nature of our work prevents our giving, 
but which are well deserving particular attention. 

Were Locke’s works more generally studied, many 
erroneous opinions would be corrected, and many false 
notions would disappear. The perusal would fit men’s 
minds for a more pure, and just system of morals, and 
government, and lead the way as his motto expresses, 
to. “absolate liberty, just and true liberty, equal and 
impartial liberty !” C. K, 


——>— 


ON EVANGELICAL PREACHING. 


[TO THE EDITOR. ] 


Sir,—About two and twenty years ago there was a 
work published in five parts, entitled, ‘ Hints to the 
Public and the Legislature on the Nature and Effect of 
Evangelical Preaching, by a Barrister.” This barris- 
ter is stated on the authority of Dr. Parr, to be Mr. 
Sedgwick; and I observed lately an advertisement in 
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some of the English papers, of a new edition, which 
is a proof of demand for the work. It is a manly, for- 
cible, and able exposure of the evil tendency of that 
stile of preaching and writing, that has usurped the 
name Hyvangelical. Its republication indicates that 
there is need for such exposure in England, and I think 
some extracts may be useful to your periodical ; of these 
therefore, I send you a few. You have hitherto been 
sparing of extracts, but I think that where they are ta- 
ken from works out of print, or that cannot come into 
the hands of your readers, you cannot be better employ- 
ed than in giving circulation to valuable sentiments in 
the words of able writers, who wrote out of the imme- 
diate vortex of passion, whim and caprice, in which we 
are now whirling round and round, with such velocity. 
I remain &c. ECLECTICUS. 


“The true meaning of being ‘born again,’ in the 
sense in which our Saviour uses the phrase, implies no- 
thing more or less in plain terms, than this :—to repent ; 
to lead for the future a religious life, instead of a life of 
disobedience; to believe the holy scriptures, and to 
pray for grace and assistance, to persevere in our obedi- 
ence to the end. All this any man of conmmon sense, 
might explain in a few words. But these foolish fana: 
tics, instead of enforcing the necessity of a moral and 
holy life, teach their deluded hearers that virtue and 
morality is just worth nothing ; but that the ‘new birth,’ 
which they preach up as a something quite distinct from 
it, is all im all. So that they go on in their sin waiting 
for a ‘new birth, or a miraculous and sudden conver- 
sion, which they relate to happen in the most absurd 
cases and situations. There is an account, amongst ma- 
ny others equally absurd, of an old washerwoman hay- 
ing a new birth, while busy at the tub. The following 
account of it, is extracted from the Methodist Magazine 
for 1798, page 273.—‘ The Lord asronisHep Sarah 
Roberts with his mercy, by setting her at liberty, while 
employed in the necessary business of washing for her 
family. For even while her hands were engaged in the 
world, her heart was given unto the Lord. She now- 
found all the ways of religion tobe ways of pleasant- 
ness, and all its paths peace, She received a clear wit- 
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ness that God, for Christ's sake, had blotted out all her 
sins, and received her into his family. 

“ Could the scoffer or the infidel more effectually 
laugh at religion, than by forging such a ridiculous 
‘Tale of a Tub’ as these methodist. mountebanks have 
here recorded, as a miraculous manifestation of mercy. 
A washerwoman has all her sins blotted out, in the twink- 
ling of an eye, and while reeking with suds, is received 
in the family ‘of the Redeemer’s kingdom !! !’ 

“Surely this is a most abominable profanation of all 
that is serious !—a most monstrous burlesque of all 
that is sacred! Yet such, acording to the evangelists 
of methodism, is the new birth!!! 

“Tn a profligate metropolis like London, which a- 
bounds with perpetual temptations to vice, to which the 
lower classes are perpetually exposed, it is of peculiar 
importance that the MORAL PRINCIPLE should be culti- 
vated and strengthened with increasing assiduity, and 
that the people should be taught by their religious in- 
structors, to view the Saviour in the true, just, and ge- 
nuine light, in which the scriptures represent him, as 
‘the author of eternal salvation to all WHo OBEY HIM ;’ 
and not as a sacrifice by whose BLoop the vengeance of 
God is appeased, and the DISOBEDIENT and SINFUL re- 
ceive pardon and peace. This latter is the tenet of Ca.- 
VINISM, but it makes no part of the truth of CurisT1A- 
NITY. 

“The personal ministry of our Saviour was at first 
confined to the Jews. His authority was not extended 
to the Gentiles, until after his resurrection. It was 
then, and as the reward of his obedience, thats he re- 
ceived the additional authority of extending the blesings 
of grace, and the offer of salvation, to the whole hu- 
man race. He thus broke down the middle wall of se- 
paration between the Jewish and Gentile worlds, unit- 
ed both under the same covenant of salvation, and thus 
extended, to all mankind, the same terms and conditions 
of pardon and acceptance. In this sense it is, that he is 
said to have brought the Gentiles nigh by his blood ; be- 
cause by his death, they were united under one head, 
and made, ON CONDITION OF THEIR OBEDIENCE TO HIS 
GOSPEL, equally partakers of that salvation which is its 
promised reward. The gospel is spoken of as a COvE- 
NANT, because its promises are made to depend on the 
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fulfilment of those moral duties which the command- 
ments contain, and because the death of Christ confirm- 
ed the truth of that covenant gospel which he revealed. 

«“ As all covenants were, under the Jewish dispensa- 
tion, confirmed with the sprinkling of blood, so the 
death of Christ, by which he bare witness to the truth 
of his mission, is figuratively, and with allusion to that 
customary mode of confirmation, called the blood of the 
New Testament, and the blood of sprinkling. 

«“ As the death of Christ has for its object, the salva- 
tion of all who obey him, and as he ‘ gave himself for us, 
that he might redeem us from all iniquity, and purify un- 
to himself a people zealous of good works ;—having 
died for this purpose, he is truly and justly said to have 
died for our SALVATION; and it is with a figure of speech 
equally correct, that thus we are said to have redemp- 
tion through his blood. 

« But that by atoning for their guilt, he becomes the 
author of salvation to those who disobey him, 1s NoT 
TRUE. 

‘«‘ That he eame to redeem sinners from the punishment 
of all iniquity, by suffering it in their stead, Is NOT TRUE. * 

«“ That he gave himself for those who were not zea- 
lous of good works, 1s NOT TRUE. 

“That when he shall come to judge the earth, he will 
impute his righteousness to the wicked, Is NOT TRUE. 

“ That they will benefit by his pEarH, who never be- 
nefited by his n1re,—that those whom the promises of 
the gospel could never stimulate to holiness, will re- 
ceive, through his blood, the reward promised only to 
the ‘practice of virtue,—rTuis Is Nor TRUE. And such 
doctrines, either in the metropolis or elsewhere, it is 
neither wise to teach, nor safe to learn. 

“ With respect to the phrase of ‘the blood of Christ,’ 
—a phrase sacred in the mouth of all rational Christians, 
and which ought never to be used on slight occasions— 
these Fanatics repeat it with a frequency that is surfeit- 
ing, and associate it with a familiarity that is ludicrous. 
I will present the reader with one example among an 
endless variety, from the Evaneenican Magazine for 
December last. They were among the last words of a 
reverend Methodist, whose life, character, and beha- 
viour, is duly recorded in that marvelous Chronicle of 
saints. 
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“«¢__ Sunday, the 24th. Ona friend saying, ‘ Take a 
drop of wine into your dear mouth ; he replied, ‘Itisa 
dear mouth, for it was purchased with precious BLOOD.’’ 

“ Surely such language comes much nearer to the iro- 
ny of an infidel, than the piety of a divine ? 

*¢ When our Saviour sent forth his disciples, he com- 
manded them to ‘ go rather to the lost sheep of the house 
of Israel.’ This exhortation is thus singularly paraphra- 
sed by one whom Dr. Hawker denominates a sweet writer. 

«<__Tell them that I will be their shepherd still, 
though they despised my tears, and spilled my blood. 
Tell them that for their sakes I shed both. Let them 
know that I live, and because J live, my death shall not 
be their damnation, nor my murder an unpardonable 
sin, but tell them that the blood of Jesus cleans from Au 
sin, EVEN THAT SIN BY WHICH THAT BLOOD WAS SHED. 
And do you let them know that you have seen the prints 
of the nails upon my hands and feet, and the wound of 
the spear in my side, and that those marks of their cruelty, 
so far from giving me vindictive thoughts, THAT EVERY 
WOUND THEY HAVE GIVEN ME, SPEAKS IN THEIR BE- 
HALF, PLEADS WITH MY FATHER FOR THE REMISSION 
OF THEIR SINS, and ENABLES ME fo bestow it; and by 
these sufferings, which they may be ready to think have 
exasperated me against them BY THESE VERY WOUNDS, 
do persuade them to receive the salvation THEY have 
procured. Nay, if you meet that poor wretch that 
thrust the spear into my side, tell him that there is ano- 
ther anda better way of coming at my heart, even my 
heart’s love, that they may look on him whom he hath 
pierced and mourn. I will cherish him in that very bo- 
som he hath wounded, and he shall find the blood he shed, 
AN AMPLE ATONEMENT FOR THE SIN OF SHEDDING IT. 
‘And add moreover from me, that his refusal now will 
put me to more pain and displeasure, in rejecting again 
salvation through my blood, than when his spear first 
drew it forth.’ 

“ Having thus quoted THIS MOST EXTRAORDINARY PA- 
RAPHRASE, the doctor subjoins the following comment: 
—‘ How irresistible appears the argument, and how ought 
it, my brother, fo operate upon you? Did the kind 
Jesus mean all this, AND MoRE, when he commanded 
salvation to be first preached in Jerusalem, and will he _ 
refuse your cry for that salvation, when by his gracious 
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command, it is thus brought here and offered to you ? 
Were THE VERY MURDERERS OF ouR LorD made par- 
takers of this great salvation, and shall it be withhol- 
den from you? How irreconeileable this to.our ideas ? 

“The term ‘blood,’ and the phrase < blood of sprink- 
ling,’ is not only bandied about by these sectaries with 
the most vulgar and irreverent familiarity, but it is even 
used by way of giving a zest to the fiercest deprecations 
of divine vengeance, against those who differ from them 
in religious opinions. 

*¢°O might the blood of sprinkling ery 
For those who spurn the sprinkled blood, 
Assert thy glorious Deity ! 
Stretch out thy arm, thou Triune Gop, 
The Unrrarian fiend expel, 
And chace his doctrine back. to heil.’ 

“This forms part of a hymn!/ Such are the pious 
strains in which they offer up their prayer against all 
persecution ! /—It is thus they warble forth the mild me- 
lodies of methodism in their Holy Tabernacles! Pious 
saints, and pure, it is thus they chaunt forth their evan- 
gelical petitions to the God of love and mercy!!! 

« This is but the symphony of this spiritual BAND—it is 
but the prelude with which they ‘awake their lute and harp, 
But it discovers.their spirit, and may serve to put us on 
our guard, THEY THEMSELVES ‘will awake right early, 

“This strain of doctrinal poetry deserves a remark 
that ought not to escape us. If any man assume the 
name of a particular leader, he is presumed to adopt 
his religious opinions, and you are Justified in imputing 
to him the whole of the doctrines, whatever they may 
be, that are held and taught by the teacher to whom he 
thus avowedly attaches himself. Thus, if any .one 
choose to rank himself among the followers of Caxvin, 
he may be presumed to hold all the opinions which Cal- 
vin taught.—But this does not apply with respect to any 
one, who.attaching himself to no leader, professes to de- 
ny a particular doctrine, and to assume a denomination 
which shall designate his particular opinion. You can- 
not be justified in imputing any doctrine to such a man, 
but that distinct opinion which such denomination ‘in- 
cludes.—Thus if.a man call himself a Unitarian,: the 
disbelief of mHREE Gops is all you are entitled to im- 
pute to him—the appellation imports no more than.the 
rejection of the Trinitarian hypothesis. 
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“ An UNITARIAN is he that believes in the wnity of the 
arene nature ; or, in other words, that there is but onE 

od. 

* Our Saviour most explicitly declares that there is 
but’ one God, and that from that one and only true God, 
he was sent to be the messenger of salvation to mankind. 
His words are— This is life eternal, to know THEE, the 
only true God, and Jesus Christ whom ¢how hast sent.’ 

“Our Saviour then, most clearly believed, and taught 
all mankind to believe, in the unity of the divine nature. 

“ To put up a prayer to the Deity, beseeching the ex- 
ercise of his vengeance against ‘the Unitarian FIEND,” 
is to couch it in language in which the zealous bigot may 
glory, but at which the pious Christian will tremble. 

“When likewise we search the gospel for our instruc- 
tion on this doctrine, and find that one of the scribes 
came and enquired of ovr Saviour, ‘ Which is the first 
commandment OF ALL?’ ) 

«“< And Jesus answered him, The first commandment o¥ 
ALL is, Hear, O Israel, The Lord our God is onE Lorpb,’ 

“ Having here found the belief of the unity of the 
divine nature, declared by Christ himself to be among 
the first commandments of God to man, who that reflects 
at all can join his voice with those who thus entreat the 
Almighty, in language equally revengeful and_pro- 
phane, to 

* CHASE HIS: DOCTRINE BACK TO HELL.’ 

“It is a most extraordinary circumstance, and it is a 
cireumstance which deserves a peculiar and marked at- 
tention, that this new sect at the same time that they 
arrogate to themselves the exclusive appellation of Gos- 
pel Ministers, and Hwvangelical Preachers, neither de- 
duce their doctrines from the gospel nor from the evan- 
gelists, but passing over both with silent indifference, 
they refer to the most abstruse passages of the letters 
of St. Paul, and to certain writers of the Old Testa- 
ment.—The gospel, as recorded by the four evangelists, 
they scarcely deign to notice; you never find the para- 
bles, which our Saviour employed to illustrate his doc- 
trines; even made the text of a sermon in which theirs 
are insisted upon. And this for the plainest of all rea- 
sons :—The moral truths inculcated in the instructive 
parables’ delivered by our Saviour himself, are so gla- 
ringly subversive of the whole of their system of faith, 
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that they always keep them out of sight. Disconnect- 
ed phrases are quoted from the epistles, while the plain 
language of our Saviour, and the doctrines of his gos- 
pel, are thrown completely into the back-ground. With 
the cant of holiness upon their lips, they pretend to 
‘preach Curist and him crucified,’ while all the time 
they are preaching Paut and him perverted.” 


—>—— 
'EXERTIONS FOR THE DIFFUSION OF TRUTH 
: RECOMMENDED. A SERMON, &c., 

By DAVID DAVIDSON, A.M. 


OF this excellent Sermon we can take no further 
notice at present, than give a short extract, as a sample 
of its style and sentiment, because we have been led by 
the value of the articles transmitted, to bestow more of 
our pages upon quotations from others—to the exclu- 
sion of original matter, than we usually do. 

_“It is no very long period since the doctrine of the 
Divine Unity first began to be openly alleged and pub- 
licly vindicated, even in this land of free inquiry. Its 
believers are but a few years delivered from the terrors 
of an anti-christian law which decreed pains and penal- 
ties against those who would venture to impugn the. 
Athanasian creed.—It is scarcely yet free from the 
fanatical persecution of undistinguishing bigots. The 
whole hierarchy of the Establishment with all its multi- 
farious defendants, carries on a relentless war against 
its humble professors ; and yet all have proved unable 
to repress its rising energies, and to prevent its exten- 
sive diffusion. Nay, it has found in the very ranks of 
its opponents men who have been its secret approvers, 
whose understandings excelled their honesty ; and some 
whose understandings appreciated, the simplicity of 
truth, and whose sense of honesty and religion prompted 
~ them to relinquish their endowments and their influence, 

and become open, avowed, and fearless defenders of 
the doctrine. ) 

‘“ Notwithstanding the reiterated assertions of its 
opponents, I do not believe it to be a fact, that the pro- 
fessors of this primary doctrine—this foundation of 
religion—this important, indisputable truth—the unity 
of the Almighty, have decreased, but on the contrary 
that they have become more numerous, that it is daily 
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causing defections in| the ranks of its opponents, and is 
embraced by multitudes: within,the pale of the Establish- 
ed Churches of the kingdom, who. haye not the moral 
courage to come out and be separate, who still cling to 
some of the honours. and forms of a system, which, in 
their conscience they do not approve. The very bitter- 
ness of the hostility which is directed, against the 
doctrine of the Divine Unity and. its professors, is an- 
evident though indirect declaration of their sense of its 
power—of their alarm at its prevalence—and their fear 
of its effects upon these antiquated and exploded forms 
to which they are hound by the ties of prejudice and 
interest, Let menot be understood to call in question 
the Christian sincerity of all the opponents of our views 
of divine truth. I am persuaded very many of them 
speak in the earnestness of their hearts. I do not de- 
precate argument and inquiry ; honest opponents are at 
all times the best friends of truth ; they show the unten- 
able nature of the ground which they occupy, and give 
these of the contrary part; an opportunity to meet themin 
the open field of discussion, where truth will finally pre- 
vail. But I. do deprecate the meanness—the malignity of 
misrepresentation and artifice. I deprecate what can be 
defended on no better principle than that of doing evil that 
good may come; I deprecate an appeal to ignorance and 
prejudice; I deprecate the plan of throwing into the scale 
questions foreign to the argument, and thus endeavouring 
te terrify society from a cool, dispassionate review of a 
— of incomparable importance to every reasonable 
eing. 

I think I do not overstate the amount of the argument 
when I affirm the Unity of the Great First Cause, the 
Maker and moral governor of the world, to be the 
declaration of mnatuwre—the clear deduction of reason 
from a survey of the works of creation and providence 
—and the unequivocal doctrine of the Jewish Scrip- 
tures ; universally believed by the Jews, and repeated 
with such frequency and with so much solemnity in their 
sacred writings, that there is evidence of a design to 
guard against the possible misconception or misrepre- 
sentation of this fundamental truth. And does not 
Christianity correspond with the teaching of reason and 
the Janguage of previous revelation? Or does God 
depart from the declarations of truth previously deliver: 
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ed and ratified? Does hein the New Testament, 
introduce anew dogma with respect to his nature and 
perfections, which are immutable and eternal? Nay, 
{ think no declarations can be clearer than those of the 
Gospel on this subject. It expressly quotes and confirms 
this assertion of the Jewish Scriptures, «The Lord our 
God is one Lord.” Our Saviour and his apostles uni- 
formly affirm the supreme and sole Deity of the Father. 
God forbid that we should be so hazardous or wicked 
as lightly to esteem the rock of our salvation, or, accor- 
ding to the malicious language of our adversaries, 
“deny our Saviour.” But God forbid, too, that we 
should encroach on the'prerogative of the Almighty ; 
that we should weaken the moral beauty of his perfec- 
tions; that we should attribute less to God and more to 
our Saviour, than our Saviour alleges is due to the one 
and claims for the other. But what is the language of 
the majority of Christians on the subject of this doctrine 
as regards the New Testament Scriptures? Do they 
affirm that it plainly teaches the creed of Athanasius ? 
Do they affirm that it declares that “the Father is God, 
and the Son is God, and the Holy Ghost is God, and 
yet there are not three Gods, but one” ? and that these 
are “the same in substance, equal in power and glory” ? 
No, our opponents do not tell us it is thus; they affirm 
that these are matters of inference, deducible from sepa- 
rate and distinct passages, and resulting from a com- 
bined view of the whole system of Christianity ; they 
would persuade us that this doctrine, unknown to the 
patriarchal age—unknown to the Jewish Scriptures,— 
repudiated by reason and common sense,—they would 
persuade us this doctrine, so strange as they admit it to 
be, and so important as they believe it, is to be gathered 
from the Christian Scriptures only as a deduction from 
certain criticisms, comparisons and analogies. -This is a 
degree of boldness in assertion and inconsistency in 
reasoning which must be obvious to impartial minds. 
But Imay go stillfurther than this; the majority of 
Christians who profess to hold the dogma of the Trinity 
in Unity, admit that this isa doctrine neither of direct 
revelation, nor yet of certain inference from Scripture, 
but rests for its stability upon the decisions of the Church 
of Christ, which in its wisdom and by its authority has 
declared it to be apostolic and true. And is this doc- 
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trine of inference and tradition to be placed in oppo- 
sition tothe whole spirit and tenor of revelation? Is 
reason to be outraged, and common sense set at de- 
fiance, that the remnant of the Platonic philosophy, the 
idol of Athanasius, may be engrafted upon the purity 
and simplicity of the Christian system ? 


—>———_ 


[ The Report of the London Unitarian Association, came 
too late for insertion in full in our present Number ; but 
we give a brief abstiact, rather than keep from our 
Readers an entire month, the interesting information 
it contains,—especially concerning that most illustrious 
stranger, Rammohun Roy. ] 


LONDON UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION. 


RAMMOHUN ROY. 


Tue Annual Meeting of the Subscribers and Friends of this So- 
ciety washeld May 25th, at the Chapel, South-place, Finsbury. 
The assembly was numerous and most respectable, a large portion 
of the auditory consisting of ladies. 

The Rey. Mr. Apstann took the Chair. He congratulated the 
Meeting on the improved state of the Society, and referred to its 
first institution, twenty-five years ago. From time to time they 
had appealed to the people, and their appeals, like that which had 
lately been made to the nation, had been well and nobly responded 
to, [great applause]. It was true, indeed, that they had not suc- 
ceeded in converting whole towns and counties; it was true they 
had not put down all bigotry and intolerance throughout the land ; 
but it was also true, that they had at least taken the sting out of the 
serpent [applause]; and although bigots might be still as much as 
ever disposed to annoy, they had now been deprived of the power. 
{much applause]. There was perhaps in that Chapel no person who 
was not aware, that at a late Meeting, composed of all ranks and 
denominations of Christians, the Unitarians were put upon their 
trial, the question being discussed whether or not they were’such 
Christians as it became the Orthodox to admit of their co-operation. 

He was happy to say, that without any effort on the’ part of, the 
Unitarians themselves, the decision of Churchmen and Dissenters 
was, that the principle of the Unitarians—that is, the recognition 
of the Holy Scriptures as their rule of faith—was a Christian prin- 
ciple, and that, therefore, they were to be regarded as Christians, 
with whom the Orthodox might shake hands [applause.] They had 
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the happiness to see in that room, in the morning, the distinguished 
man who had risea like the Star of the Kast, and had diffused light 
among those who were sitting in the darkness of the shadow of 
death [applause]. That illustrious man had worked himself ‘out of 
the darkness of Heathenism into Deism, and from Deism into Uni- 
tarian Christianity [applause.] He (the Chairman) was glad to find 
that the excellent Rajah considered himself amongst them as asso-, 
ciated with the most intelligent and stirring sect in the whole world. 
He (Mr. Aspland) believed that they should presently hear from 
that distinguished person’s own lips his unsophisticated feelings 
with regard to their cause, which he called the old and.the pure’ 
Christian faith [great applause]. 

Mr. Mardon then read the Report of the Committee; which 
showed that great activity had been exerted in their cause during 
the last year, and had been attended with great success, not only in 
Great Britain and Ireland, but in many parts of Continental 
Europe, and of America, and also in India, It gave assurance 
that still greater success might well be anticipated for the next year. 
The Committee also explained inthe Report, that they had admit- 
ted the Rajah Ram Mohun Roy an honorary member of the Asso- 
ciation, [applause] and that, in doing so, they had availed)themselves 
of their privilege for the second time only since their appointment. 

The Rev. Thomas Madge rose to propose a vote of thanks to the 
Rey. Mr. Hutton, for the excellent sermon which he had that 
morning preached to the Society, [much applause.] In doing so, 
he would remind the Meeting, that aithough the ultimate success of 
the great cause of truth was certain, yet it must be effected by hu- 
man instrumentality. They should, therefore, not abate their exer- 
tions. [fe should also allude to the objection which had been 
raised to the denomination of the Association, as being of an 
exclusive and party character. He denied that assertion. The 
appellation, Unitarian Christian, was most comprehensive. It 
included all those who acknowledged one God and one Mediator, 
But that church which demanded an unqualified assent to Thirty 
nine Articles, each of them containing, perhaps, thirty-nine dis- 
tinet propositions, was really exclusive and intolerant. It had 
been said, that they eught to adopt no other designation than the 
name of Christian. Well, for his part, he wished most earnestly 
to see the time when the name of Unitarian would be wholly 
merged in that of Christian [enthusiastic applause.] He knew the 
time would certainly come, and he would say to those who made 
those objections, the sooner that time comes the better Feiner 
That would be, indeed, the Euthanasia of the Association [lou 
and continued applause.) Under the present circumstances of 
society--when man was erecting reason as the tribunal by which 
the justice of laws and the fitness of legislators, the doctrines of 
priests and the authority of kings should be judged—he could not 
believe that that church could long prevail which excluded its 
members from the exercise of reason [applause]. If the authority 
of high names could confer honour upon a cause, or give it suc- 
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cess, then no cause could derive more powerful aid from that 
source than Unitarian Christianity. They could boast of. those 
men who first died for the love of Christ fapplause.] In this 
land itself they could boast of Milton, Newton, and Locke. 
He congratulated the Society on the altered state of Unitarianism, 
within the last 40 or 50 years, in all parts of the world: Even; 
Geneva, the scene as well of the glorious struggles of Calvin in 
the cause of truth and toleration, as of his cruel persecution of 
the Unitarian Reformer, Servetus, was quitting the faith of ber 
fathers, and adopting pure Christianity. In this country, also, 
great as were the difficulties to be overcome, the cause was making 
way—much, openly and yisibly, but still more, secretly and silently. 
He concluded by moving ‘‘the thanks of the Associaton to the 
Rev. Mr. Hutton.” , 

Mr. Hutton rose to express his gratefui sense of the. high 
honor conferred on him by the vote. He stood before the Society, 
not as aman having any claims to gratitude from them, but as 
one who was deeply their debtor. It was by the tracts of that 
Society, disseminated through the North of Ireland, of which 
he was a native, that he had been enabled to emancipate himself 
from the despotism of the creed in which he was educated. He 
was an enemy to monoply in every shape, on earth or in heaven: 
[a laugh], and he therefore would not monopolise the time of the 
Meeting further than to declare, that he owed every blessing which 
he possessed, to his instruction in Unitarian principles [applause]. ' 

Dr. Bowring said, the Committee had done him the signal 
honour of depositing in his hands a Resolution, welcoming their 
illustrious Eastern Friend, and informing him of all that they felt 
and hoped from his advent amongst them. He, (Dr. B.) remem- 
bered to have somewhere met with the inquiry, What would be 
our sensations if we should find ourselves in the presence of those 
time-honoured men whom history records as the instructors of 
mankind? Hehad often reflected upon the feelings of those 
men, who first traversing the southern seas, beheld that beautiful 
constellation, the Golden Cross, and he believed that such were the 
sensations with which he stretched forth his hand to welcome 
the illustrious. Rajah Ram Mohun Roy (long continued ap- 
plause.) Distance had something of the effect of time, and we 
were apt to regard with almost similar sensations the presence of 
aman. whom half the earth had separated from us, to those with 
which we should meet one whom time had separated from us by a 
thousand years. The heroism of the Rajah in the cause of true 
religion, was much more enterprising and disinterested than Eu- 
ropeans could readily suppose. When Peter the Great descended 
from the Throne, and retired to learn ship-building at Saardam, 
he gained more honour than he had gained by all his victories. 
But he had no prejudices to encounter, and no sacrifices to make. 
He had himself formed the opinions by which his conduct was to 
be judged. But their illustrious guest had overcome all the preju- 
dices of caste and education, and foregone the highest honours of 
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the Brachmin race, to labour in the cause of truth [applause]. 
Time would fail, if he, (Dr. B.) should attempt to go through the 
history of his illustrious friend. If at this present moment the 
pile was not burning in Hindoostan, upon which some wretched 
victim was'to be sacrificed to a barbarous superstition, it was to 
the exertions of that Rajah the prevention of the sacrifice was to 
be attributed [immense applause]. When, therefore, he caine 
amongst’ them, they could not refrain from expressing to him the 
delight with which they had marked his onward course, and their 
reverential gratitude for the services he had rendered to the cause 
of truth, and their ardent wishes to promote the objects of his 
journey [applause]. 

The Resolution, expressing the gratification with which the 
Society saw the Rajah amongst them, and their anxiety for the 
cause of Religious Reform in India, being seconded by Dr. Kirk- 
LAND, of Boston, in the United States of America, was passed 
with enthusiastic applause. 

The Rajah Ram Mohun Roy (who seemed to labour under’ 
indisposition, and was heard with difficulty), said that he had been 
too unwell and'too much exhausted, to take an active part in the 
business of the day. He was much indebted to Dr. Kirkland, to 
his friend Dr. Bowring, and to the Society, for the honour they 
had‘done him in calling hima fellow labourer, and in admitting 
him to their Association as a brother, But he was not aware of 
what he had done for the causé of truth, which should give him a 
claim to theit thanks. Whatever he had done was for his own 
salvation. He believed in the doctrines of Christianity ; but 
he was not conscious of having done any thing to merit the gra- 
titude and praise of that Meeting. If he had done any thing, it 
must be very trifling: The Hindoos and Brahmins, to whom he 
was related} were all opposed tothe doctrines which he advocated. 
But Christians in India were more hostile to his principles and 
those of the Society, even than Hindoos and Brahmins; and he 
found still greater hostility amongst Christians in this country. 
They abhor Unitarianism and simple truth, because they 
love mystery, and are pleased’ with! mystical forms of re- 
ligious worship. If, however, the system of the Unitarians 
be true, it will infallibly prevail; for trutb always prevails, 
notwithstanding the opposition which it meets with, The Unitarians’ 
system, seemed to him to be simple, and to have common sense on 1ts* 
side, They had reason, Scripture and common sense in their 
favour; but wealth, power and prejudice, were struggling with: 
those other three [great applause]. He believed, however, that 
the success of their (the Society’s) cause, with the advancement of 
knowledge, was certains He would conclude, by assuring them, 
that he should never forget the honours which they had from time 
to time conferred on him.—[The speech of the learned Rajah was 
frequently interrupted by applause, and its conclusion was followed 
by very great cheeting]. : 
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Intelligence. 


Av a meeting of the Presbytery of Antrim, on 24th of January 
1851, Dr. Bruce asked permission to retire on the bounty, being 
by age and infirmity rendered incapable of satisfactorily discharg- 
ing the active duties of the pastoral office. A committee of the 
Presbytery were appointed to prepare an address to Dr. Bruce, on 
the occasion of his resigning his pastoral charge, and at the succeed- 
ing meeting of the Presbytery in Downpatrick, the following ad- 
dress was read fromthe pulpit, by the Rev. W. Herron, of Bally- 
clare, moderator ;— 

TO THE REV. WM. BRUCE, D.D. SENIOR MINISTER OF THE 
FIRST PRESBYTERIAN CONGREGATION, IN BELFAST. 


“Rey. anp Dear Siz,—Upwards of fifty years, spent in the 
zealous and indefatigable discharge of all the duties of the Chris- 
tian Ministry, having at length brought about the period, when the 
course of nature renders it necessary for you to retire from the more 
active duties of your office, we your co-Presbyters, cannot with- 
hold our assent to the desire which you have expressed, of having 
an assistant and successor appointed by your congregation. 

« While we thus bow. with submission to the order of Divine Pro- 
vidence, we feel it incumbent upon us at the same time, to,express 
our strongest assurance of the veneration due to your character, 
and to the dignity with which you have adorned your profession, 
and our sense of the important services which you have rendered to 
the cause of truth and religion, both in public and private, from the pul- 
pit and from the press. You, sir, have eminently supported the cha. 
racter of an illustrious and long-continued succession of forefathers 
in the Christian church: you have lived, yourself, in eyentful 
times; and have been occasionally placed in trying situations. But, 
through all, you have carried yourself with that personal firmness, 
public consistency, and ministerial faithfulness, which have made 
the hoary head to you indeed a crown of glory. 

“‘ Under the dispensation of that wise and benevolent Being, who 
maketh all things to work together for good to them that fear and love 
him, you have been spared to see those great gospel truths, which 
you have always so ably advocated, embraced, avowed, and defend- 
ed by a larger. aud more respectable portion of the Presbyterian 
community, than you had probably at any time anticipated: and it 
inust be truly gratifying to your feelings, to know that of these you 
carry with you into your retirement, the undivided attachment 
and esteem. ¥ 
~ € We cannot conclude without testifying the warm regard and af- 
fection which we entertain towards yourself personally, and our 

rateful sense of the pleasure and improvement which we have at 
all times derived from your society and. fellowship. 

‘ That the evening of your days may pass on calm and unclouded, 
in the happiness of your domestic circle, and under the consolations 
of religion ; that your last moments may be. cheered by the pros- 
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pects and hopes which support the pious servants of God ; and that, 
finally, as a good and faithful shepherd, you may enter into the 
joys uf your Lord, is the sincere and fervent prayer of, Rev. and 
dear Sir, your affectionate friends and brethren. “> ema 

Dr. Bruce replied extempore, so that we cannot give his exact . 
words, but the purport of his reply was—“ That, though from the 
kindness of his brethren, and the strength of his own claims, he 
could not have doubted of their compliance, he was deeply affected 
with gratitude for the affectionate and respectful manner, in which 
they had consented to his retirement, and testified their sympathy ; 
and he returned his cordial thanks to the Presbytery, for the indul- 
gence and attention which he had always experienced during a long 
series of years, and succession of ministers.” 

The subject of the recent transactions in Clough congregation, 
did not come regularly before the Presbytery, as the question at 
issue is entirely a legal one: but they were informed by the minister 
and elder, that a written agreement had some time since beeu en- 
tered into by the two parties, binding thetnselves not to enter the 
house until a legal decision should be obtained: that a warrant 
from a magistrate had been given to the chief constable of police to 
prevent any forcible entry ; that the constable had been informed by 
the law advisers of the crown, that such warrant could not be leyal- 
ly executed by him, but that if any attempt were made to interrupt 
the peace, he might interfere; that on this ground he gave up his 
warrant, and consequently in defiance of their written agreement, 
Mr. Dill’s party, about eleven o’clock on Saturday night, the 30th 
of April, broke open the door, and on Sunday morning, at four 
o'clock, Mr. Dill took possession of the pulpit. Mr. Watson 
having heard a rumor of such an attempt two days before, applied 
to counsel to know what was necessary to be done, and he and his 
friends strictly, in every particular, followed that advice ; and accord- 
ingly in order to assert their claiiu, demanded admittance, and en- 
deavoured to push their way in. In this they were resisted, and 
maltreated by the opposite party, so that the constables had at 
length to clear the meeting-house of Mr. Dill and his friends, and 
keep the key of the house until be should receive directions how to 
act. In consequence of this renewal of their dissensions, the whole 
blame of which lies at Mr. Dill’s door, a letter was received from 
the under secretary to the Lord Lieutenant, informing the parties 
that if they did not settle their disputes by arbitration or otherwise, 
before the first day of June, the grant from the Regium Donum 
Fund would be altogether withdrawn from the congregation. On 
receiving this, Mr. Watson’s friends renewed their offer of sub- 
mitting the equitable right to the house to arbitration of merchants, 
and also the equitable compensation to be made to the party against 
whom the award might be given. Whether any answer has been 
returned, we have not heard; but it is obvious, that in this last, as 
in every other part of this business, Mr. Watson and his friends 
have manifested the greatest desire to avoid litigation, and to ob- 
tain an equitable adjustment of their respective claims. 
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A LETTER TO A LITERARY LADY. 


Dear Mapam,—Feeling an utter abhorrence of dis- 
puting with ladies, and an equal unwillingness to be 
thought indifferent to any subject, in which they take 
an interest or find amusement, I prefer this mode of 
’ conveying my thoughts on our late conversation to per- 
sonal argument or an appearance of apathy and neglect. 

I congratulate Mr. Ferrie on his good fortune in col- 
lecting a numerous class of intelligent ladies, who not 
only paid a regular attendance on his lectures, and took 
notes of what they heard, but purchased and studied 
the books which he recommended, and preduced essays 
which excited the admiration of the professor and their 
fellow-students, and in which they freely canvassed some 
of his favourite opinions. 

It is highly creditable to Mr. Ferrie and the ladies, 
that he has been able to create an interest in a study so 
little valued by men. When, indeed, he succeeded to 
his office, and was persecuted by an odious faction, 
some gentlemen came forward with subscriptions, and 
gave an occasional attendance; but I have not heard, 
that he kindled a spark of enthusiasm among them ; 
and I doubt, whether he was favoured with one volun- 
tary disciple during the last session. 

He has, however, been amply consoled and gratified 
by the applause of an accademical class of very diligent 
and capable young men. This he has justly merited by 
an uncommon display of talent, energy, and address in 
his introductory lecture, and ia his annual examinations, 
which have redounded to the honour of himself, his 
pupils, and the institution. You know, and he may 
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know, that these praises are not the “kisses of an ene- 
my.” Whether they have also acquired a relish for his 
ideal philosophy, I have no opportunity of ascertaining ; 
but I am aware, that this is usually the case with young 
men, while hearing lectures from able professors, They 
even contract a factious attachment to their teacher 
and his theory. These feelings, however, soon become 
evanescent. Students. at college greedily swallow, but 
are slow of digestion. Their whole anxiety is to be well 
prepared for private and public examinations, to acquire 
reputation and gain prizes. For my own part, | never 

“met with any individual, who addicted himself to such 
studies, after they ceased to be a task. 

Let it not be deemed disereditable to professor Ferrie, 
that he has failed in inspiring the public with a love for 
his philosophy ; for this has been a subject of mortifica- 
tion to greater men than he; with deference be it spo- 
ken. I heard his predecessor, the ingenious and elo- 
quent Dr. Young, so highly valued and deeply lamented, 
complain, in his public lecture, of this general apathy. 
The elegant Dugald Stewart, so eminently qualified to 
adorn every science, expressed the same regret. The 
English periodicals bear witness, that Scotch metaphy- 
sies attract little attention in their country. An unsuc- 
cessful attempt has been lately made to introduce it 
throngh the London University, by a pupil of Dugald 
Stewart. It has, accordingly, been followed by a pre- 
mature publication of the course. I suspect too, that, 
if it has gained a footing, it has made little progress on 
the European or American Continent. Dr. Priestly, in- 
deed, struck up a pretty warm controversy with some 
Caledonian philosophers; and it is only on such occa- 
sions, that it has been able to rouse the torpid spirits of 
the English or Irish literati. North of the Tweed 
however, the ball has been kept up with great vigour ; 
for a subject of controversy, whether metaplrysical, 
theological, or political, has been aptly compared to a 
foot-ball. When you see a number of people collected, 
though eversoamicable and quiet,throw a foot-hall among 
them, and you will immediately raise an uproar. See 
how they kick it and cuff it, and toss it, and bandy it 
about. It is covered with mud and filth. No matter: 
they fling it in each others’ faces. The passers by join 
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in the scuffle ; till all, bedaubed with dirt, and many 
with broken shins, give up the sport. The foot-ball is 
then thrown into some obscure corner, where it lies 
forgotten. This is a true picture of most controversies. 

It was very praise-worthy in you and your female 
friends to embrace an opportunity of dipping into the 
spring of science,.and to show, that your exclusion 
from universities does not arise from inability or dis- 
inclination to learn. It was also very natural to your 
active and inquisitive minds, as well as honourable to 
your spirit and independence, to brave the sneers of 
your own companions, and some of your ignorant and 
envious acquaintances of our sex. I[ admire the wit 
and courage of the lady, who repelled the insolence of 
one of these dunces, who called the ladies learned cats, 
alluding to a show, then exhibiting in town. By this 
retort, “I would rather be a learned cat than a stupid 
dog.” Within the Institution, however, they received 
due respect from old and young. This thirst for know- 
ledge is very laudable, though in the present instance, 
I think it “‘the knowledge of good and evil.” To this sip- 
ping of science the admonition of Pope is peculiarly 
applicable : 

“ A little learning is a dangerous thing: 
Drink deep, or taste not the Pierian spring.” 

I could rather wish, that occasions were offered, as for- 
merly, of applying to natural history, by Dr. J. Drum- 
mond, or now by Mr. Bishop; or experimental philosophy, 
by professor Stevelly ; or polite literature, by professor 
Cairns and M. Doisy, and that ladies would leave 
Craniologists and Pneumatologists, Fatalists and Ma- 
terialists, to settle matters among themselves. Profes- 
sor Dugald Stewart, though he excelled in the higher 
branches of intellectual philosophy, freely acknowledged, 
that“ disquisitions either of scholastic pneumatology, 
or physiological metaphysics, are an idle’ waste of time, 

Here, my dear madam, I think it prudent to premise, 
that I am not a metaphysician; because you will soon 
discover that. I also deem it fair to myself, to warn or 
apprize you, that my observations are not to be taken, 
as if they were pointed at Mr. Ferrie, for this plain 
reason, that I have had no opportunity to be so well 
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acquainted with his system as to warrant that liberty. 
They will refer, in general, only to the books, that 
have been published on this subject, as far as I am ac- 
quainted with them, _ 

In writing on this subject, I know not what to call 
it. It is neither a science nor anart. A science, you 
know, is a system of demonstrative propositions; but 
here we neither have axioms, nor are the terms capa- 
ble of logical definition—the simple powers of the mind 
being simple ideas. In the absence of axioms and de- 
finitions, however, we have abundance of postulates. 
An art, as you are aware, is a series of practical rules ; 
but here we have no practical result in view. In short 
a science is a connected series of theorems, and an art, 
of problems; but in the present case I cannot find either. 
It may be designated a theory or speculation, but 
surely of a very vague character. The visionary no- 
tion of Plato, concerning ideas, amused the Heathen 
philosophers and Christian diyines, and even tinctured 
the philosophy of Locke. Berkeley availed himself of 
it to disprove the existence of the external world, and 
Fume to deny the existence of spirits or minds. Their 
arguments were so firmly rooted in opinions universally 
admitted, that the philosophical world was entranced 
in profound scepticism. Reid broke the spell, released 
mankind from this delusion ; and laid the foundation of 
philosophy on the basis of “common sense,” the consti- 
tution of man, and the will of God. Here I am inclin- 
ed to stop and take up my abode. Let my soul dwell 
with common sense; for I foresee, that, if I follow our 
new guides, they will lead us back to scepticism or fatal- 
ism. Reid was supported by two excellent and able 
men, Beatty and Stewart. Among his opponents are 
Brown and Mill. Brown was the idol for a time, not- 
withstanding the alarm taken by the clergy, at the ap- 
parently atheistical tendency of his doctrine of cause 
and effect, At present, Mill appears to have gained 
the ascendant. Now, my dear madam, I cannot think 
that this ever-veering philosophy is a profitable study 
for desultory readers or casual hearers. Uncertainty 
and change, necessarily tend to beget and nourish a 
sceptical spirit. They are least of all, fit for popular 
lectures. 
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Thave-hitherto alluded only to the physiology of the 
mind, as it has been called, or the anatomical dissection 
of its powers, what is vulgarly called splitting of hairs, 
a favourite amusement with metaphysicians. But these 
frivolous speculations are made the foundation of more 
important conclusions, into which the student is unwa- 
rily betrayed. These philosophers teach us, explicitly 
or by manifest implication; that “a thinking principle” 
substance or being, are unphilosophical expressions; 
that the mind is only a bundle of qualities without any 
being, to which they belong; and of thoughts and feel- 
ings without any thing to think or feel; that it is desti- 
tute of instincts, active or intellectual ;* and that con- 
science is only a mode of reasoning: that identity, and 
in particular personal identity, “consists only in the 
sameness of these properties, and the identity of the 
universe on the continued sameness of the laws by which 
it is regulated.” Nowit strikes me, that on these prin- 
ciples, if there can be thought without a thinker, there 
may be a creation without a Creator ; that when I sin, I 
only make a mistake in reasoning; and that my identity 
and responsibility are continually fluctuating with every 
change of every quality of mind or body. But was not 
the fabulous Proteus the same identical person under all 
his transformations? When I give myself up to these 
fancies, I feel myself dwindling and melting away 
into one of Berkeley and Hume’s non-entities. But 
Hume himself confessed, that his delusions lasted 
only while he remained in his study. When he was 
dressed, and powdered, had pulled down his rufiles, 
and cocked. his hat, taken his cane, and looked in the 
glass, he began to doubt of his airy unsubstantial reve- 
ries; and when he walked into the street, the charm 
was broken, the phantoms vanished. 

Weare further instructed by these “ modern philoso- 
phers,” that we have no power over our own thoughts or 
actions, that our ideas are carried along by an irresistible 
and “indissoluble” current of associations; and our actions 
governed by motives, which we can neither reject, control, 


* Mr. Mill, i. 290, says, that to attribute anything to Instinct, is 
as much as to say nothing at all; the term Instinct in all cases, being 
a name for nothing but our own Egnorance. 
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or modify. They allow us to say, that we act according 
to our will; but assert, that our will itself is not free. 
What it is, that directs all this machinery, they do 
not, I believe, condescend to inform us. Some have 
boldly avowed, that man is a machine; and truly, asa 
man without motives would be a fool, so one without 
any control over them would be an automaton. Others 
express this by saying, he is the creature of circum- 
stances. Some of these plausible expressions may be- 
guile you into conclusions, of which you are little 
aware, and entangle you in a net from which you may 
struggle in vain to extricate yourself; for all these 
schemes terminate in fatal necessity, let men explain 
them as they will in books and colleges. Whatever con- 
trivances ingenious men may fall upon, they must, as 
generally understood, produce the most mischievous ef- 
fects on the conduct of mankind. The leading prin- 
ciple is, that we have no power of originating our actions, 
or controlling the operations of our minds. Now from 
this we may conclude, that we are no more accountable for 
them than for those of other men, for the ideas of free 
agency and responsibility are naturally and necessarily 
associated in the human mind. It will, therefore follow, 
that a man’s present behaviour can have no influence on 
his future fate; and that he need not trouble himself 
about the one or the other. By learning to think, that 
their, actions are independent of their wills, or that 
their wills are governed by an irresistible influence, 
men are relieved from all sense of guilt, and fear of 
punishment. When convinced, that their conduct and 
destiny have no connexion, and are equally indepen- 
dent of their exertions, they must conceive, that their 
actions would be matters of indifference, though they 
were subject to their direction, and will suppress all 
anxiety about what they could neither foresee nor pre- 
vent: 

Again, if this be the case, why are we suffered to 
_be perplexed and distracted about the future, and to 
feel remorse for the past? Why do we desire to do 
good? why are we sorry for having done evil, and 
study to avoid it in time to come? In short, there is 
not a principle or feeling of our souls, that does not re- 
volt against such an idea, Above all, why are we pla- 
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ced in a state of trial, if we have neither power to act, 
nor fortitude to suffer? Lastly, how completely does 
this doctrine confound all our notions of a future state. 
As it would be absurd to call this a state of trial, it 
would be equally so, to call the world to come a scene 
of retribution; for where are the. good actions, for 
which we can merit reward, and how can the move- 
ments of a machine be deserving of punishment ? 

Formidable as this last principle is, there remains 
another of more alarming aspect; and insisted upon 
more plainly and earnestly. I mean the doctrine con- 
cerning cause and effect, which are said to mean no 
more than antecedent and consequent, the one preced- 
ing and the other followimg, without any other connex- 
ion or relation, agency or power. 

‘The word Cause means the antecedent of a Conse- 
quent, where the connexion is constant; this has been 
established on such perfect evidence, that it is a received 
principle of Philosophy..........Here we shalltake the 
Proposition for granted.’—JMil. 

« Causation is only a name for the order established 
between an Antecedent and a Consequent.”—WMill. i. 79. 
How far backward they carry this series, they seem un- 
willing to inform us; whether it is an eternal series, a 
chain, of which every link is both cause and effect ; and 
the whole, neither ; or whether there be any first cause, 
and what it is ; where they find it, or whether there can 
be any. 

I care not in what specious covering they wrap up these 
dangerous doctrines, or with what sophistry they ex- 
plain them away; I say, as they appear in some of their 
works, they are pernicious principles, and altogether 
unfit for popular lectures and female hearers. How, 
or how far Mr. Ferrie enlarged upon them, or counte- 
nanced them, I have no means of knowing; but I have 
often heard you dwell with great satisfaction on the 
strain of piety that pervaded his lectures. Neither am 
I concerned or able to unravel all the perplexed and 
perplexing arguments, by which they are maintained. 
It has been justly observed, that, if in Mathematics or 
Natural Philosophy, a proposition be legitimately brought 
to an absurd consequence, or to a contradiction of a law 
of Nature, it is. abandoned, let the arguments in its 
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favour be ever so plausible. The same rule holds in 
Metaphysics. If it were not, see into what scepticism 
and infidelity we may be betrayed. The ideal theory 
was adopted by Locke, taken for granted by Clarke 
and Newton, and assumed as the basis of their reasoning 
by Berkeley and Hume. By its means, the one demon+ 
strated, that there was no external: World, but only 
Visions in our Minds—Minds! says Hume, where do 
you find minds? You can no more prove the existence 
of minds than of Bodies. There is nothing but Ideal 
Pictures. He accordingly proceeded to demonstrate, 
that there was no spiritual substance in the world; I 
say demonstrated, for so it was; those great Meta- 
physicians, Clarke and Newton, could find no flaw in the 
argument, till Reid discovered the fallacy. Thus the 
greatest Metaphysicians were deceived, and the world 
so bewildered as to doubt their senses and existence, by 
legitimate reasoning from a false principle which they 
all admitted. Dr. Reid himself avows, “that he once 
believed the Doctrine of Ideas so firmly, as to embrace 
the whole body of Berkeley’s System; and that he 
never thought of calling them in question, till the pub- 
lication of Hume’s Treatise on Human Nature. Is not 
this a warning against giving way to the confused logic, 
equally groundless and inconclusive, of three or four 
men of no note or distinction in the learned world ? 
Shall we allow them to persuade us, that we can neither 
think nor regulate our thoughts, neither act nor govern 
our actions ; that causes have no power, and effects are 
not produced by their causes? and consequently, that 
we cannot be accountable, either to one another, or our 
Maker, for thoughts, words, or deeds; or be sure that 
food will nourish, or fire burn? Such appear to me to 
be the natural consequences of these Principles ; but 
how they can be made to assort with Moral Philosophy 
I have yet to learn. 

It is proper here, to observe, that all these topics 
may, and ought to be discussed in Colleges.” They are 
necessarily included in a Professional Kducation. There 
they may be fully explained and relieved from objec- 
tions, if possible; er both sides of an argument may be 
stated, and students encouraged to form their own 
opinions. Besides, it will appear by daily examinations, 
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whether they understand the subject, or have taken up 
any misapprehensions; but these precautions cannot be 
taken in a popular lecture; and the casual and inatten- 
tive hearers will carry away whatever erroneous notions 
they may have formed. Give me leave then, to warn you 
against indulging in refined speculations, lest you draw 
error and dangerous delusion from the same well which 
furnishes philosophers with innocent or useful know- 
ledge. Draw rather from “that well, which springeth 
up into Everlasting Life.” 

Now, my dear Friend, you may reasonably conclude, 
that you have a right to inquire into my own opinions, 
and I cannot deny it. I feel, then, that I am a thinking 
Being, and can regulate the train of my own thoughts ; 
that I am furnished with a Body which I can use at dis- 
cretion ; that I am the same person to-day that I was 
yesterday. I believe that I am supplied with Instincts, 
and Instinctive Principles and Propensities ; that the In- 
stincts peculiar to man, constitute what we call Human 
Nature; as the nature of the inferior animals consists of 
their peculiar Instincts respectively, and that I am an 
accountable agent, being instructed by Conscience as to 
Right and Wrong, and bound by it to perform duties to 
God and-Man, and to govern my conduct, so as to give 
offence to neither. 

This is the Peculiar Instinct and the highest distinc- 
tion of man. It is distinct from the Reasoning Facul- 
ty, and has happily been entitled the Moral Sense. 
The ideas of Right and Wrong are Eternal and Immu- 
table, and our Creator has enabled us by this Instinct to 
discern the difference, and to prefer the more excellent; 
to approve the one and condemn the other, and to blame 
and despise even ourselves when we refuse or neglect 
to comply withthis noble Instinct. The whole of this 
has’ been denied by some Neotericks; but I think I 
could vindicate it to your satisfaction, if the nature of 
this letter would admit of such an explanation; but it is 
high time to draw to a close. I must, however, first 
throw myself on your clemency and wonted good nature 
for I feel, that I have been engaged in an undertaking 
both hazardous and ungracious, knowing how much you 
admire Mr. Ferrie and his lectures. If your partiality 
has been hurt by any of my observations, I hope you will 
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accept of my freedom as a compliment to your temper. 
If they be warranted by any thing that has occurred in 
your studies, you cannot take offence, and may derive 
benefit; if they be not, “then none have I offended,” 
and you will excuse the well-meant, but mistaken zeal of 
Your sincere Friend, 
and Obedient Servant, 
Erasmus. 


= 
ORIGINAL SIN. 


Avaw’s offence was not as slight an offence as some 
suppose it to have been; for in the first place, it was 
a breach of God’s positive commandment. 

2. It was a proof of discontent, and ingratitude to 
his Creator and Benefactor, who had given him every 
boon but one. 

3. It was a capricious indalgence of a groveling ap- 
petite, unworthy of a rational creature. 

4. It was coveting another's property. 

5. It was taking another’s property. 

Let it not then be deemed a slight offence, because 
not a breach of morality or religion; for in all the 
above views, it was a breach either of the one, or of 
the other, or of both. The religion enjoined upon 
man, in the infancy of human nature, in order to be 
suited to that infancy, consisted of rites and ceremonies 
and a few simple moral precepts, forbidding obvious 
sins, and such epicurean indulgences as the fruit of a 
forbidden tree; in order to enure them to abstinence 
from more sinful indulgencies. But surely no man can 
prove either by the light of nature, or revelation, that 
his act was our act, or that we were guilty of the above- 
mentioned breaches ; since we could neither have done 
nor sanctioned, nor consented to an act done thousands 
of years before we were born. 

Since then there were no other accountable creatures 
on the earth at the time the sin was committed, except 
the first pair; they and none else must have committed 
the offence, they alone could have been conscious of it, 
they alone were chargeable with it, in the eye of su- 
preme justice, and onerring wisdom. 
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Guilt, or a consciousness of guilt, can no more be 
transferred from the guilty to the innocent, than one 
man can suppose himself to be another man; so that I 
‘can no more suppose myself guilty of Adam’s sin, than 
T can suppose myself tobe Adam. 

Indeed I am inclined to ‘think, that the doctrine of 
imputable sin, like the doctrine of three Almighties 
being one Almighty, is not believed, even by those 
that think they believe it. That another’s guilt should be 
made mine, is not only unjust, and a charge of injus- 
tice against the sovereign disposer, but also impossible. 
In like manner, I can neither believe in three Beings 
each Almighty, i.e. each possessed of all power, nor 
that these three are one, the same in substance,—for a 
self-contradiction, cannot be believed. The first pair 
alone then were conscious, for they alone were guilty 
of that one sin; and for this sin through the mercy of 
God, they were not accursed as the serpent was, and 
as the earth was, by being rendered more difficult of 
culture. This latter annoyance, we grant, was entail- 
ed on Adam’s posterity ; but it is only a temporal incon- 
venience, necessary for a state of probation, and for 
yielding the peaceable fruits of righteousness to them 
that are exercised thereby. I stop not here to show the 
spiritual blessings and benefits accruing to us from the 
exertion of our powers both of body and soul, in our 
present probationary state; but proceed according to 
promise, to the view given us in holy writ, from the 
12th verse of the 5th chapter of Paul’s Hpistle to the 
Romans, where the doctrine is supposed to be contained, 

there being no allusion made to it by the other apostles, 
by David, by the prophets, or by the blessed ease 
Indeed the blessed Redeemer denies that the blind- 
ness of the man he cured, was owing to his parents’ 
sins, and so far denies that the guilt of another can be 
our guilt. I shall not now enter upon Panl’s comments 
on this doctrine, in his Epistle to the Corinthians, 
because they are in perfect unison with his Epistle to 
the Romans. 5 Romans, 12th ver. 

Wherefore as by one man sin entered into the world, 
and death by sin, and so death passed upon all men, for 
that all have sinned. 
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The above common translation makes our mortality 
the consequence of our own actual transgressions ; 
whereas the object of the apostle is to show, as he does 
in the two verses following, that our mortality is the 
consequence of Adam’s one sin, and not of our many 
individual ‘sins. And with this last object, the true 
translatiun is in perfect accordance. I refer the Greek 
scholar to the original; and avoiding the Greek letters, 
lest they should deter the English scholar from reading 
this essay, I take the liberty of stating that the true 
translation of eph ho pantes hemarton, is AS FAR AS WHICH 
all have sinned. Taylor, whose view I generally adopt, 
alleges, that ho refers to thanato, but it more properly 
refers to the circumstance of our being subjected to death, 
as far as which, i. e. our being subjected to death, all 
have sinned. Being guilty, and being a sufferer are 
frequently synonymous terms both in the Old and New 
Testament. The same word being used both for deso- 
lation, and being guilty. All are sinners, or treated as 
such, being made sufferers and sinners, so far as being 
temporal sufferers, can constitute them sinners. Ac- 
cordingly in the Hebrew idiom, frequently adopted by 
Paul, a man is said to bear his sin, to be made guilty, 
or bring his way upon his head, when he is a temporal 
sufferer. Observe, the apostle does not say, as the 
Calvinists do, “and so stn passed on all men, sin being 
a matter of choice, but so DEATH a matter of necessity, 
passed on all men.” The word translated atonement in 
the llth verse, is, in every other part of the New Tes- 
tament translated reconciliation. The original is, 
change of state, the admission of the Gentiles into the 
kingdom of God. Wherefore, that is in relation to 
our reconciliation, saith the apostle, as “by one man sin 
entered into the world, and death by sin; and so death 
passed on all men, for that all have sinned.” In other 
words, as a farther proof of the extension of God’s 
grace to all, and of the propriety of its being founded 
on the obedience of the blessed Jesus, I shall briefly 
show you, that as death, the consequexce of one’s trans- 
gression, extended to all, so eternal life, which was:the 
consequence of the righteousness of one, should in 
equity extend to all. The meaning of the 12th verse 
then is, as by one man Adam, the first sin was commit- 
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ted, and so sin entered into the world, and temporal 
death, its penalty, passed on ali men, as far as which, 
being subjected to mortality, all men have sinned, or 
suffered. So far as being subject to the temporal suf- 
ferings of labour, sickness, and death, so far, but no 
farther, were we thereby constituted sinners or suf- 
ferers. 

13th and 14th verses. “For until the law, sin was 
in the world, but sin is not imputed where there is no 
law. Nevertheless death reigned from Adam to Moses, 
even over those, that had not sinned after the similitude 
of Adam’s transgression, who was the figure of him 
that was to come.” 

There are some phrases here that require explanation. 
Sin being a transgression of the law, is not imputable 
where and when there is no law ; from this we may fair- 
ly deduce the converse of the proposition, that sin 2s 
imputable, where there is law; and that our sins whe- 
ther we be elect or non-elect, will be imputable or 
chargeable on us, for we have law. Death reigned 
or prevailed, i.e. men died, from the time of Adam, 
till that of Moses. Sinning, after the similitude of 
Adam’s transgression, is sinning against law, the pu- 
nishment for which is death. Adam was the figure of 
him that was to come, as the figure on the wax corres- 
ponded to that on the seal. And as the rise on the seal 
makes a sinking in the wax, and the sinking in the seal 
makes a rising in the wax, so does the sinking in 
death by Adam correspond to the rising again in Christ. 
In the 13th and 14th verses, he proceeds to show, that 
death was the consequence of Adam’s sin, and not of 
his posterity’s sins. For though there was sin in the 
world from the time of Adam to that of Moses, yet was 
it not imputed; because during those 450 years there 
was no law, without which there could be no impu- 
tation or charge of guilt. Yet death reigned, or men 
died during that time, though chargeable with no guilt 
on account of there being then no law. And though 
men sinned during that time, they sinned not after the 
similitude of Adam’s transgression, 7. e. against a positive 
law. But since death reigned during that time, death 
could.not have been the consequence of their sins, which 
were not then imputable, when there was nolaw. Death 
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or Mortality, then, must have been the consequence of 
Adam’s sin, between the consequence of whose sin, and 
that of Christ's obedience, there is a kind of correspon- 
dence, a counteraction of the mortality entailed by 
Adam’s sin, by the life eternal, bequeathed to us by the 
righteousness and resurrection of Christ. y 

15th Verse.—“ But not as the offence, so also is the 
free gift; for if through the offence of one, many, (the 
many, or all mankind,) be dead; much more the grace 
of God, and the gift by grace, which is by one man, Jesus 
Christ, hath abounded unto the many, 7. e. all mankind.” 
The meaning of this 15th verse is this, though Adam 
is a counterpart of the Messiah, and the Messiah’s free 
gift, to.a certain extent, meets and matches, and counter- 
acts the effects of Adam’s sin; yet the grace and benefits, 
grounded onthe Redeemer's worth, overflow and abound 
far beyond the removal of the evil consequences of Adam’s 
offence. For God has in Christ not only reconciled to 
himself us who were at enmity with God, not only freed 
us from death or mortality, but has given us an overplus 
of grace, a new dispensation of light, means and mo- 
tives; remission of sins upon repentance, and acceptance 
into Heaven on our sincere obedience. Such is the 
overflow and abounding of grace, over and above the 
mere reversing of the sentence of mortality, denounced 
against Adam, and for wise ends made to extend to his 
posterity. 

16.—“ And not as it was by one that sinned, so is the 
gift; for the judgment was by one to condemnation, but 
the free gift is of many offences unto justification.” 
That is God’s grace in Christ, is not in its object so 
limited as that summoned forth by the one sin. It not 
only discharges men from the judicial sentence of mor- 
tality, consequent upon Adam’s one offence, but ‘also 
hath a similar regard to their own many personal offen- 
ces, onsincere repentance. And the object of this free 
gift is to completely justify us from the past sins of Hea- 
thenism, and all penitent sinners from their sins heartily 
repented of. For repentance does not im itself, entitle 
us @2 justice, to pardon. Pardon on repentance, ‘isan 
act of God’s free grace, in Christ, grounded on the be- 
nevolence, obedience, love and worth of the blessed 
Jesus. 
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17.“ For if by one man’s offence, death reigned by 
one; much more they who receive the abundance of 
grace, and of the gift of righteousness, (or justification) 
shall reign in life by one Jesus Christ.”—If one man’s 
offence brought mortality into the world, much more 
will our acceptance of the terms, the redundancy of | 
grace overflowing in means and motives, beyond the 
reversal of Adam’s sentence, much more shall this accep- 
tance of the means entitle us to be exalted to reign in 
life eternal. 

18.—“ Therefore as by the offence of one, judgment 
came upon all to condemnation, even so by the righteous- 
ness of one the free gift came upon all men to justifica- 
tion of life.’—Since, then, it was not our own individual 
offences, but Adam’s one offence that subjected all men 
to. Mortality ; and since the grace of God, grounded on 
the Redeemer’s love and obedience, has not only re- 
versed the sentence of Mortality by the tender of Im- 
mortality to all that accept the terms ; but overflows’ in 
motives and benefits for our salvation, far beyond the 
reversal of the consequence of Adam’s sin, the Apostle 
returns here to his original position in the 12th verse. 
After his digression he resumes the same sentiment, 
contained in the 12th verse, in different words. ‘As 
by the offence of one, judgment came upon all men to 
condemnation,” conveys the very same idea.as “ by one 
man sin entered into the world,’ Adam having been the 
first sinner, and death, (its declared penalty) by sin; it 
is consistent with God’s justice, that as all temporally 
suffered by one’s disobedience, we should be ail spiritual- 
ly benefited by one’s obedience. Yor that suffering 
should necessarily extend to ALL, and the possibility of 
recovery, only to a chosen few, is derogatory to the 
justice and mercy of God, and not to be found in the 
Scriptures. Christ died for all, and since all will not be 
saved, the failure must be chargeable on us, for not 
closing with the terms, viz. repentance and amendment. 

19.—“ For as by one man’s disobedience, the many, that 
is, all mankind, were made sinners; so by the. obe- 
dience of one shall the many be made righteous.’—For 
as one man’s disobedience, subjected us all to death, by 
God’s sentence, and being thus visited temporally on us, 
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made us sinners, so far as it made us all temporal suf- 
ferers ; so is it equitable that another's obedience should 
be the ground of our justification and pardon, and being 
raised to life eternal. 

God has then, on the sin of Adam, subjected him and 
his posterity to labour, sickness and death, all temporal 
evils, and, in our present condition, for our spiritual 
good. But he has delivered us from that death, by his 
gracious respect to Christ's righteousness, and by re- 
storing us to life at the resurrection. And he has not 
only reversed the sentence of death, but is, through 
Christ, giving us gifts, mercy, means and motives, and 
privileges far beyond the reversal of death. 

We are then by Adam’s offence, subjected to labour, 
disease, and death, temporal evils. And am I asked 
why? I answer, because it is good for us to be afflicted. 
What, I ask, would be the consequence of making all 
the beggars, and all the labouring classes of society, 
kings and princes, and of loading them with wealth, 
and all the luxuries it procures? Why intemperance, 
gluttony, and inordinate desire, would, in a short time, 
sweep all but a very few off the face of the earth. 
Therefore has God kindly with-held from them these 
means of brutalizing both their bodies and their souls; 
and in kindness obliged them to labour and endure dis- 
tress, as a discipline necessary to spiritualize their souls 
and prepare them for Heaven. I collect then, from these 
eight verses, that Adam’s sin subjected himself and us 
to sorrow, toil, and death, that the Grace of God, 
having regard to Christ's worth and obedience, not only 
restores us to life at the resurrrection, but has furnished 
us with an overflow of means, motives and gifts, both 
here and in the world to come, far beyond the reversing 
of the evils brought on us by Adam’s sin. And for this 
abounding of grace there would be no room, if Adam 
brought spiritual death on his descendants; since the 
reversing of that by Christ, would be doing everything, 
and would leave nothing to be done by the abounding 
of grace. Not aword in the Scriptures of our having 
lost all communion with God, being under his wrath and 
curse, and so made liable to the pains of Hell for ever. 
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THE two succeeding Articles have been transmitted 
to us by a friend; they have, it appears, been dissemi- 
nated very widely in England, and, though we feel 
ourselves no way responsible for the sentiments they 
contain, we give them a place im our pages. They are, 
we presume, what are commonly but erroneously called 
Socinian; for, notwithstanding the great number of 
Humanitarians which are now in England, we have 
never heard of one Socinian:—that is, a person who 
believes in the ‘simple humanity of Christ, and at the 
same time maintains that religious adoration should be 
paidtohim. Should any of our Calvinistic brethren. 
consider the sentiments they contain as requiring 
notice, we shall give them equal space for their obser- 
vations. = _Eprrors: 


A SUMMARY 


OF THE LEADING STATEMENTS MADE BY DR. CARPENTER, 
IN HIS LECTURES ON THE ATONEMENT, 


1. All the Blessings of the Gospel, and all the means 
through which they were effectually communicated and 
diffused, originated in the Free Grace, the Love, nay 
‘the Tender Mercy of our, God, JeHovan, the Gop 

-and Fatwer of our Lord Jesus Christ: His mercy 
prompted, us wisdom devised, and nis, power effected, 
the Redemption that is in Christ Jesus: in short, Christ 
and his salvation were the effect, and in no way the cause, 
of the Father’s Pardoning Grace towards Mankind. 

2. Christ Jesus was the Medium of all the gracious 
communications of Divine Mercy made by the Gospel ; 
he was the Agent of his God and Father in executing 
the purposes of nis Grace: and in order to execute 
them, (influenced by the most consummate piety and 
obedience to God, and by the purest love to men,) he 
voluntarily submitted to the painful and ignominious 
death of the cross, and thereby became the ‘ Author of 
an eternal salvation to all who obey him.’ 

3. The blessings we have by the Gospel, are (in brief) 
as follows: (1.) A clear knowledge of the character, 
dealings, and purposes of God, considered not as the 
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Sovereign Ruler and Righteous Judge of his creatures, 
but as their Father, their Friend, and their Benefactor. 
(2) The certain disclosure by n1s express authority, of 
a Resurrection from the dead, and a life to come; a 
state of righteous retribution,—of dreadful wo to the 
impenitent and disobedient,—of holy bliss to the peni- 
tent, sincere, and faithful; and this according to the 
deeds done in the body whether they be good or whether 
they be evil. (3) The assurance on the express authority 
of God himself, of Hs mercy to the truly penitent who 
forsake their evil ways and turn unto the Lorp with 
full purpose of heart,—the assurance of the remission 
of sins on repentance. (4) Plain and profitable direc- 
tions in the way of duty, showing with certainty, (by 
precepts and by example) what is the will of God; what 
dispositions and what external conduct will be accep- 
table to umm; and what are offensive in HIS sight. (5) 
The promise to those who faithfully seek his favour, of 
all needful aid and support in the trials and duties of 
life; and the confident assurance that all things shall 
work together for their good. 

4, All these inestimable blessings, (with especial refer- 
ence to the forgiveness of sins) constitute together the 
Redemption that is in Christ Jesus,—the means of de- 
liverance from the power and punishment of sin, and the 
fear of death. And all these we have ‘through his 
blood,’ through his death. We can possess them (as we 
now do) on divine promise, only by faith in him; and if 
this faith becomes a vital principle of the heart, regula- 
ting the life it is a faith unto salvation. 

5. Since we should not have possessed the blessed 
and_sanctifying promises and guidance of the Gospel, 
but by his death,—since his death, though on his own 
part perfectly voluntary, was (by the appointment of 
infinite wisdom) necessary to convey, assure, and diffuse 
them to mankind,—we owe the possession of Gospel 
privileges to his death; and whatever influence they 
have upon us in delivering us from the bondage of sin 
and death, and making us fit objects of God’s pardoning 
mercy and final acceptance, may be justly ascribed to 
his death. His blood ratified the new covenant, and was 
shed for the remission of sins; and he gave up his life 
as a ransom or means of spiritual deliverance. 
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6. These facts,—taken in connexion with the peculiar 
features of the Jewish dispensation, (its ritual and 
sacrifices, and its exclusive privileges, ) with the language 
of the Old Testament respecting the temporal deliver- 
ance by the hand of Moses, and with the circumstances 
of the Gentiles at the time of Christ, furnish an adequate 
explanation of all the language of the New ‘Testament 
respecting the death of Christ. The substance of the 
whole is, that ‘in him we have redemption THROUGH 
his blood, even the forgiveness of sins.’ 

7. The death of Christ has its efficacy in producing 
the believer's pardon and acceptance, only by the in- 
fluence of his work and gospel. God does not pardon 
the sins of the believer for the sake of Christ; but, for 
his own mercy’s sake, and in consequence of the repen- 
tance and righteousness which are wrought by faith in 
Christ, that is in the divine authority of his work and 
message.—Fph. iv. 32. is the only place in the Common 
Translation where God is represented as pardoning sins 
for the sake-of Christ; and this should have been ren- 
dered ‘as God, in (or by) Christ, hath forgiven you.’-— 
‘The Man Christ Jesus’ is ‘the Mediator between God 
and men,’ because he was the Minister and Messenger 
of God’s grace to mankind: he is our Propitiation, 
because he conveyed to us the offers of pardoning mercy, 
and died to assure them to us: and by him we have the 
Atonement (At-one-ment), since by the influence of his 
work and gospel the believer is brought into a state of 
acceptance with God. The word Atonement occurs once 
only in reference to Christ, viz. Rom. v. 11, and there 
should have been rendered Reconciliation, as in 2 Cor. v. 
19. The Gospel of Christ is the Atonement or Recon- 
ciliation, because it turns men from darkness to light, 
and from the power of sin unto God, so that they may 
receive forgiveness here and an eternal inheritance here- 
after. 

8. Whatever is inconsistent with No. 1.must be false. 
Weare therefore certain, that the death of Christ did 
not make God merciful, did not appease his wrath, did 
not dispose him to forgive. 

9. The theories of philosophers and divines upon this 
subject are worth nothing. No effect can be justly 
ascribed tothe death of Christ, which is not declared in 
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the Seriptures, It is no where declared that the death 
of Christ satisfied the Law or the Justice of God; that 
God could not forgive sins without a satisfaction. It is 
no where declared that the punishment of sin must fall 
somewhere ; and that an innocent person might undergo 
it as a substitution for the guilty, and the guilty escape. 
But it is declared that God will abundantly pardon the 
wicked who forsake their evil way, and turn unto the 
Lord; and the honour of God’s law requires that its 
offers of mercy should be fulfilled as well as its threaten- 
ings of punishment. 

10. In fine, we have abundant cause to cherish lively 
grateful love to the Lord Jesus Christ, and to glory in 
his cross, since through it we have all the blessings of 
the Gospel: but God even the Father is the Sole Origi- 
nal Source of them; and to Hm be supreme gratitude, 
love, and obedience. ; 


HINTS ON CHRISTIAN REDEMPTION. 


—_—_—— 


WHEN weare informed in the New Testament, that 
Christ died for us ; that he gave himself for us; that God 
spared not his own Son, but delivered him up for us all; 
it has been supposed by the generality of professing chris- 
tians, that by these and similar phrases, we ought to under- 
stand, that. Christ died in our stead, in our room and 
place, &e. 

This opinion is exceedingly fallacious, it has not the 
least countenance from the Scriptures. We are inform- 
ed by the Apostle, 1 Cor. xv. 3. Christ died for our sins. 
Now did he die instead of our sins? Is there any one 
so ignorant as to draw such a conclusion? Jesus is said 
to have obtained eternal redemption for us. Heb. ix. 12. 
He is entered into heaven to appear in the presence of 
God for us. Are we then to be indifferent respecting 
oar redemption, and our ultimate happiness? What 
then, I shall perhaps, be asked, is the meaning of the 
expression, He died for us? TI answer, he died for our 
benefit ; he died for us, as he sealed the truth of his. 
testimony by his own blood, that he might by that 
Gospel, which was confirmed by his death, bring us 
nigh to God, purify us from all iniquity, and thus pre- 
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pare us for a state of usefulness and happiness in the 
ages to come. For this purpose hath the Gospel, styled 
by way of eminence, the grace of God, appeared to all 
men, teaching us that denying ungodliness and worldly 
lusts, we should live soberly, righteously, and piously; 
in this present world. 

Let us briefly inquire into the meaning of the term, 
as used by the writers of the scriptures. 

To redeem is to rescue, to restore, to deliver from 
a state of bondage, and Christian Redemption is that 
deliverance which is effected by the Gospel, brought to 
the world by Jesus the Christ. 

The children of Israel dwelt in the land of Egypt, 
where they were sore oppressed and loaded with heavy 
burdens, and were kept in a state of cruel slavery. Un- 
der this state of things, they cried unto Jehovah their 
God, and he redeemed them, he delivered them from 
their painful situation. Andthe Lord said unto Moses, 
sayunto the children of Israel, I am Jehovah, and I 
will bring you from under the burdens of the Egyptians, 
and I will bring you out of their bondage, and I will 
redeem you with a stretched out arm, and with great 
judgments. Exod. vi.6. The Lord effected the deliver- 
ance of Israel from Egypt, he redeemed them, and 
carried them to the land which he had promised to their 
fathers, Moses, in celebrating this event says, “ Thou 
in thy mercy hast /ed forth thy people, thou hast redeem- 
ed, thou hast guided them in thy strength to thy holy 
habitation.” 

The deliverance of the people of Israel is also called a 
ransom, and the people are called the ransomed of the 
Lord. Isaiah, ch. li. 10. describes the arm of the Lord, 
as drying up the sea, to make a way for the ransomed 
to pass over; and in the next verse he uses the term 
redeemed in the same sense ;—“ Therefore the redeemed 
ofthe Lord shall return.” 

When the people of Israel were in trouble and oppres- 
sed by those who prevailed against them, and led them 
into captivity ; God raised up Saviours, Deliverers, or 
Redeemers for them. He redeemed them by the hand of 
Gideon, he delivered them by the hand of Ehud, and he 
saved them by the hand of Jephthah, &c. 

Job y. 19, 20. He shall deliver the in six troubles, 
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he shall redeem thee; and even in war from the power 
of the sword. Psalm.lxix, 18. Draw nigh unto my soul 
and redeem it; deliver me because of my enemies. Psalm 
Ixxii. 14. He shall redeem their soul from deceit and 
violence. Psalm exx. 8. And he shall redeem Israel 
from all his iniquities. Hosea xiii. 14. {[ will redeem him 
from the power of the grave; I will redeem him from 
death. Gal.x.16. To redeem them that were under 
the power of the law. <A very large number of texts 
might be quoted to the same effect, but the above are 
quite sufficient to show, that the meaning of the 
word redeem is to deliver, to rescue, and to set at liber- 
ty; and that, redemption is deliverance., God did not 
purchase his people from the hand of Pharaoh King of 
Kgypt, nor from the hand of any one who held them in 
bondage. He gave to no one a price, an equivalent 
for the life of his servant David ; he redeemed the Chil- 
dren of Israel by his mighty power, and by his own 
strong right hand. The terms cannot be taken in a 
literal sense, for in that sense the subject would be in- 
volved in the greatest inconsistency, not to say absurdity. 

The terms bought, purchased, redeemed, &c. must be ta- 
ken in a figurative sense, they denote that as men procure 
to themselves by the means of buying, purchasing, &c., 
that which they wish to possess, so the term is applied to 
the conduct of the Divine Being in the ways of his provi- 
dence and grace, in which, by the displays of his wisdom 
and the exertions of his power, he has accomplished great 
and important events. Christians are said to be bought 
with a price, 1 Cor. vii. 23. comp. with 2 Pet. ii. 1. 
The immoral professors of the gospel are said to deny 
the Lord who bought them. This language literally 
would represent Christian Redemption in the light of 
a bargain, of sale, purchase and delivery; as a mere 
mercantile transaction, and involve the greatest absur- 
dity. It was by construing the language literally, that 
the doctrine of satisfaction for sins by the Death of 
Jesus of Nazareth first obtained, and by the same 
means it is still maintained. The terms bought, pur- 
chased, in all the passages of scripture referring to the 
doctrine of redemption must be taken in a figurative 
sense, A literal purchase implies a seller and a buyer, 
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the buyer gives to the seller a price for the person or 
thing purchased. If Christ paid the price, then he had 
an exclusive right to the thing purchased; but Christ 
could not in a literal sense pay a price, he could not li- 
terally buy sinners, because he received all things at 
the hands of his Father asa free gift; “Thine they 
were, and thou gavest them me.” John xvii. 6. 

A question then arises, if Christ literally bought sin- 
ners, of whom did he buy them, to whom did he pay 
the price? Origen says, Christ bought us from the 
Devil, whose slaves we were, and who demanded what 
price he pleased, that he might dismiss from his power 
those which he held; and the Devil demanded the blood 
of Christ as the price of our redemption. Ambrose 
says, “ We were pledged to a bad creditor, for sin. 
Christ came and offered his blood for us.” Austin says, 
“The blood of Christ is given as a price, and yet the 
Devil is not enriched but bound by it, that we might be 
delivered from his bonds.” If sinners were bought, in 
a literal sense, it must be either of God or the Devil; 
(whoever or whatever the latter may be, he is the alpha 
and omega of the orthodox system) to say they were 
bought of God, excludes salvation by his free grace or 
favor ; to say they were bought of the Devil, shocks 
the feelings of most christians of the present day; yet 
we cannot get rid of it, but by abandoning the literal 
sense of the term. The same forms of expression fre- 
quently oceur in the Old Testament, and are generally 
admitted to be figurative. Deut. xxxii. 6. Israel is 
reminded that Jenovan bought them; but of whom 
did he buy them? and what was the price he paid for 
them? Every one will see that the expression is figu- 
rative, and relates to the manifestation of divine power, 
by which they were brought out of Egypt. Again, 
God is said to sell his people; he sold them into the 
hand of the king of Mesopotamia, Judges iii. 8. Not 
literally, he received no price for them, it only means, 
that he deliverd them ‘into the hands of their enemies. 
We read of buying the truth; of buying wine, and 
milk, &c. without money and without price; of persons 
having sold themselves for nought, &c. all this must 
evidently be taken in a figurative sense, for any other 
sould be absolute nonsense. 

In the New Testament the same form of expression 
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prevails. Rev. iii. 18. Jesus says, “I counsel thee 

to buy of me gold tried in the fire, that thou mayest be 

rich; and white raiment that thou mayest be clothed.” - 
God is said, Acts xx. 28, to have purchased the church, 

but of whom did he purchase it? 1 Cor. vi. Ye are 

not your own, ye are bought with a price ; ye are, as if 
the Apostle had said, God’s property. In these, and 

all similar passages of Scripture, we must understand 

the language figuratively, if we wish to form any proper 

idea on the subject. 

Christ is said to have given himself a ransom for us. 
Orthodox Christians have represented this as literal, 
that he really gave his life as an equivalent for our de- 
liverance. Isaiah xlii. 3. It is said, “I gave Egypt for 
thy ransom, Ethiopia and Seba for thee. But to whom 
were these nations given by the Supreme Being; the 
judgments inflicted upon these nations were the means 
of Israel's deliverance. It is by destroying the wicked 
tyrant that the yoke of tyranny is destroyed. It is no 
where said, that Jesus gave to the Father a price for 
the salvation of mankind, on the contrary it is asserted, 
that “God so loved the world that he gave his only 
Son,” &c. 

The redemption which came by Jesus the Christ, is 
the deliverance effected by the Gospel from the bondage 
of Jewish Ceremonies, from Pagan superstition, from 
vice, sin, death, and all the consequences of trans- 
gresssion. Man shall be redeemed from the power of 
the grave; those who have done good shall rise to the 
inheritance of life inthe kingdom of Christ; those who 
have died in sin and inquity will rise in exactly the 
same moral state; they will therefore rise to the chas- 
tisements of that period, they must undergo the pu- 
nishments proportioned to their crimes and suited to 
their moral state. , Still the work of redemption will 
be going on; the Lord of the dead and the living will — 
carry into effect the primitive design of his great Fa- 
ther, and when the kingdom shall be wholly redeemed, 
when it shall be purified, then shall come the end. 
Death and pain, with sin and sorrow, shall be annihi- 
lated, the kingdom shall be given up to the Father; 
millions of Hallelujahs, shall resound through the wide 
expanse; and God, the One Living and True God, be 
ALL in ALL, . 
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EXTRACTS — 


FROM THE “FIFTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE AMERICAN 
UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION.” 


‘ 


WE regret exceedingly that we cannot give the 
whole of this most interesting report, which contains 
sixty closely printed pages of similar size to that of our 
own publication. We rejoice however, to remark, that 
among the members of the association and its agents, 
are to be found a number of the most learned and emi- 
nent men of the United States. The meeting was-held 
at Boston. EDITORS. 


FIFTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


“THe fifth anniversary assembles the members of 
this association under circumstances of peculiar pro- 
mise to the great interests for which they are united. 
After presenting, in obedience to their duty as officers 
of this society, a sketch of their proceedings during 
the last year, the executive committee will offer some 
statements by which they hope to show the justice of 
this remark. 

Convinced by an observation of five years that the 
means of disseminating correct religious opinions, that 
is at once the most effectual and the least liable to ob- 
jection, is the circulation of tracts, they have given to 
this their special attention; and within the last year 
have adopted two measures of some importance. The 
first series of tracts is now continued monthly, and may 
be regarded as a Unitarian periodical, which, alike by 
the regularity of its publication and the value of its con- 
tents, will satisfy the wishes of subscribers. A third 
series has been proposed, and pressing occupation only 
prevented the issue of the first number before this time. 
It will be commenced immediately. It will be confined 
to biography of Unitarians distinguished for their servi- 
ces or their characters, and while exhibiting the efficacy 
of our faith in examples drawn from real life, will afford 
instruction and virtuous incitement to the reader. Four 
numbers, published at intervals of three months, will 
make a volume, worthy of a place in our libraries, and 
permanently valuable. The members of the Association 
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-will not be entitled to this series by virtue of their sub- 
scription; its continuance, therefore, will depend on the 
sale, which again will be determined by the desire 
that may be felt to possess a course of profitable and in- 
teresting works.—The publication of the second series of 
tracts was suspended, and has been only lately resumed, 
as the belief that a series, cheaper in price and more sim- 
ple in character than the first series, would be popular, 
has not been confirmed. A tract of this kind will how- 
ever be occasionally issued. Since the last anniversary 
eleven new tracts have been printed, and new editions 
of four others. 

The agency was transferred last September to Messrs. 
Gray and Bowen, whose interest and activity have given 
a new impulse to this branch of our operations. Soon 
after their appointment, other business led Mr. Gray to 
undertake a journey through the southern and western 
States, from which he has just returned, having spent 
seven months ina tour, along the Atlantic coast, thence 
to New Orleans, and by the Mississippi and the Ohio 
to lake Erie, and thence across the state of New-York. 
Through this whole route he made it one of his principal 
objects to establish agencies and depositories, in which 
he was very successful. Our publications will now be 
regularly transmitted to every part of our country. Mr. 
Gray also collected on his journey a great amount of in- 
formation, and brought home a strong conviction that 
the means of reading and hearing what Unitarian Chris- 
tians believe alone was wanted to work a great change, 
or rather to call forth an expression of sentiment al- 
ready existing, in the minds of the people in most of 
the places which he visited. 

Some appropriations have been made for the support 
of Unitarian preaching—in Maine, in Connecticut, in 
the western part of New-York, and in Ohio. In some in- 
stances, these appropriations have enabled a missionary 
to visit various places, and in others they have been de- 
signed to assist members of particular societies in main- 
taining regular worship. The Committee do not deem 
it impertinent in them to express their views on this 
subject. Aware that this Association has raised its 
voice against measures, the tendency and effect of 
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which are to sow discord in parishes, and to create 
churches whose strength shall be in the inverse ratio of 
their number, they have cautioned those persons who 
have been in their employment, sgainst an intrusion 
upon the ecclesiastical order or the domestic harmony 
of a place. They do not encourage the wish of disaf- 
fected or aggrieved individuals to hear a different kind 
of preaching from that to which they have been accus- 
tomed, until they have legally organized a religious so- 
ciety ; nor do they advise that this step be taken till there 
shall be a reasonable persuasion of an ability to support 
public worship. The multiplication of religious societies 
which must depend upon foreign aid for support is an 
evil, that is not compensated by the greater satisfaction 
the members find in listening to teachers whose senti- 
ments they approve; for such reliance is precarious, the 
assistance is often inadequate to the wants of the peo- 
ple, and the ministry is in danger of becoming a feeble 
instrument, weakened if not degraded by the circum- 
stances under which it is exercised. Where, however, 
small societies are formed, it is important that they 
should pursue their objects in the manner best adapted 
to promote their own spiritual comfort, and yet to pre- 
vent or allay unkind feeling in their respective towns. 
In cities and populous towns, the evils that accrue 
from division of small parishes are not felt, and in these 
places there can be no objection to Unitarian preaching, 
under circumstances calculated to secure attention and 
respect. Hven here, however, it is unwise to rest on 
the hope of assistance from abroad. Let each society 
attempt no more than it has within itself the ability to 
accomplish, and more will be done, while the inconve- 
nience and disappointment to which we are now some- 
times exposed, will be avoided. These are general 
principles, the force and application of which may be 
qualified by circumstances, but of their correctness, as 
general principles, the Committee entertain no doubt. 
The Domestic Mission established in this city under 
the patronage of this Association, has continued to be a 
means of great good. The ministry at large in Boston 
is now sustained by four clergymen of different deno- 
minations, and though we do not claim the honour of 
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taking the first step towards this result, it is not doubt- 
ful that the success of Dr. Tuckerman’s labours, and the 
proof they afforded of the practicability and excellence 
of the plan, recommended it to other friends of the poor. 
His services the last year have been interrupted only 
by the frequent debility of a frame unequal to the 
exertions which his office imposes. Two semi-annual 
reports have been published, the latter of which is par- 
ticularly valuable. We regard this ministry as among 
the great blessings of our city. We believe, that as an 
auxiliary to the police, and as a preventive of crime, it 
might even be supported at the public expense, and that 
as a source of relief, and comfort, and hope to the chil- 
dren of poverty, and to others who have fallen from a 
better condition, its benefits cannot be described. 

Correspondence has been maintained with persons in 
different parts of the country. Information kas been 
gathered from the north, the centre, the south, and the 
west, and in return we have sent sometimes our sym- 
pathy, sometimes our preachers, and sometimes our 
tracts. Of these, a considerable amount have oecasion- 
ally been placed in the hands of individuals, for gratui- 
tous distribution. te 

Our foreign correspondence has been conducted with’ 
some activity, but we have had occasion to regret the 
absence of our foreign secretary. On his return, more 
frequent communication will take place between us and 
our brethren abroad. From the British Association, 
we have received expressions of fraternal regard. No- 
thing of peculiar interest has occurred in England, but 
in Ireland opinion has assumed a tone that augurs much 
good. The cause of religious truth and liberty has been 
espoused by numbers, and advocated with an earnestness 
and power worthy of their purpose. Never has Irish 
fervor been kindled from a holier fire, and never has 
Irish eloquence poured itself forth in nobler strains.— 
Our tracts have been read with approbation in Eng- 
land, and in March, an order was received from the 
Western Unitarian Society, for one hundred copes of 
most of those which we had published. 

On the continent of Europe, we have been informed 
that there are indications of the progress of. rational 
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views of Christianity. But it must be slow, when 
obliged to overcome the intellectual and moral dark- 
ness, the social and religious disadvantages, and the 
force of prescription, under some of which evils all the 
countries of continental Europe labour, and by all of 
which some of them are oppressed. 

No change by which the condition of Christian Uni- 
tarianism in Calcutta would be effected, has occurred 
since our last report. From William Roberts, the na- 
tive teacher near Madras, gratifying intelligence has 
been received. He is preparing his sons to assist and 
succeed him in the ministry, and the Committee of the 
British and Foreign Unitarian Association have under- 
taken to educate one of them in England. 

The receipts and expenditures of the past year, and 
the present state of the funds of the Association, are 
exhibited in the statement of the Treasurer. 

In regard to the resources of the Association, the 
Committee must repeat the suggestion which they have 
made in former reports. Our dependence must be on 
auxiliaries. The attempt to collect the subscriptions 
of individuals is pronounced by the treasurer tedious, 
difficult, and almost fruitless. The expense is great, 
and the inconvenience such as to dissuade the Commit- 
tee from using this means of augmenting their funds. 
It is through auxiliaries alone that the treasury can be 
enabled to meet the demands made on it. It is on them 
alone that the Committee can rest their calculations re- — 
specting the ability of the Association to satisfy the 
wants of the land. The people are thirsting for in- 
struction. They call to us to give it to them from the 
press and from the pulpit, in the silent pamphlet, and 
through the living teacher. We cannot refuse them 
without a pang keener than his who is obliged to see 
bodily want that he cannot relieve. Here are the wants 
of the mind, its immortal wants, lifting up the cry for 
help. For the sake of that charity, which is the best of all 
forms of this best of graces, by their love for the souls, 
of men, we entreat our brethren to have compassion on 
the needy. We ask them to give us the means of chris- 
tian benevolence, and we not only remind them of our 
divine Master’s words, that ‘it is more blessed to give 
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than to receive, but we show them how they may make 
the very act of contribution an occasion of self-improve- 
ment. The Committee have recently published some 
remarks, the object of which is to present a plan by 
which the local interests of a society, and the interests 
of this Association may be combined. This tract has 
been widely distributed, and they cannot forbear to 
press its suggestions upon the notice of their friends. 
They think the time has come when they may say that 
it is their belief that the existence ot an auxiliary in 
every Unitarian society would promote the welfare of 
that society scarcely less than it would benefit this As- 
sociation; while, if these Auxiliaries should be formed 
and maintained, nothing that we foresee could prevent 
the wide, and free, and fair dissemination of our faith. 
* * * * * * 

In the beginning of this Report it was said, that we 
meet under circumstances of peculiar encouragement. 
Since the last anniversary, thirteen ordinations and in- 
stallations have taken place, and the days are appointed 
for four more. Besides which, the number of vacant 
parishes exceeds the number of candidate preachers in 
the proportion of three to two; several new Societies 
have been formed and others have become Unitarian. 
The present number of Unitarian Congregational So- 
cieties in Massachusetts is 147, of which 118 are sup- 
plied with ordained ministers; in Maine, 12 societies, 
8 ministers; in New Hampshire, 11 societies, 10 minis- 
ters; in Vermont, 3 societies, 1 minister; in Rhode 
Island, 2 societies, 2 ministers; in Connecticut, 2 so- 
cieties, 1 minister. 


Total in New England, alone 177 societies, 140 ministers. 
* * * * * * 

The societies which make the diffusion of Unitarian 
Christianity their sole object, are, besides our own, 
these five. The Society for the Promotion of Christian 
Knowledge, Piety and Charity, was established—by 
Kmerson, Buckminster, Kirkland and others, among 
the dead and the living, whose names are dear to us,— 
for the purpose of printing cheap religious books. They 
redeemed the pledge they gave in their constitution, 
by the successive numbers of the Christian Monitor. For 
some years this society has been in active, but it has a con- 
siderable fund, and is intending to resume its operations. 
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The’ Evangelical Missionary Society, was originally 
formed in the counties of Worcester and Middlesex, for 
the purpose of affording aid to feeble churches. This 
society has been very useful, and continues by its annual 
appropriations to sustain many who might without its 
aid despond. 

The hope is entertained that in future years these two 
societies will unite with this Association in the celebra- 
tion of their anniversaries. 

The Society for the Promotion of Christianity in India, 
has valuable funds at its disposal, and when a proper 
opportunity shall occur, its officers will be ready to fol- 
low the intimations of Providence. 

The Unitarian Book and Pamphlet Society, though it 
has been in operation only three years, has done exten- 
sive good. While it is independent of this Association 
it co-operates with it most effectually, and as the dis- 
tributor of our tracts, and the pioneer of our missionaries, 
its aid is every year seen to be more important. 

The Boston Sunday School Society has been but par- 
tially successful in that branch of: its operations which 
consists in publishing juvenile books, in consequence of 
embarrassments which willsoon be removed. In other 
respects it has been eminently useful; in drawing at- 
tention to the subject of Sunday schools by its circulars, 
in strengthening the interest felt on this subject by its 
annual celebrations, and in quickening the zeal and en- 
lightening the judgment of teachers by its quarterly 
meetings. The Report read at the last anniversary 
afforded conclusive evidence of its usefulness. Sunday 
schools, which a few years since, were rare among us, 
are now almost universal, and have become subjects of 
deep regard. — 

Our periodical publications are also five. The Chris- 
tian Register has been conducted the last year with spirit 
and industry. The Unitarian Advocate has passed 
from the hands of its former editor, but has retained its 
character for ability, and practical value. The Christian 
Teacher’s Manual, has also appeared in a new series, 
but is supported by the same talented and judicious wri- 
ters. The Liberal Preacher offers its monthly selection 
from the manuscripts of our living divines; and the 
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Christian Examiner, uniting sound literary judgment te 
a fervent spirit of religious inquiry, is exerting an influ- 
ence upon opinions and morals to which it is richly 
entitled. 

The third instrument which we may use for the spread 
of our faith is the ministry, the institution which Jesus 
Christ himself founded, when he sent forth his apostles 
to preach the everlasting gospel. The age demands an 
intelligent, active, and disinterested ministry. _ It is more 
important than our words can show, that such a minis- 
try be educated for our churches. We have one Theo- 
logical School, and the Committee do not think the 
slightest exaggeration was used, when it was styled by 
a recent advocate of its claims, ‘the great religious 
charity of the day.’ It stands in the front of those 
institutions which Unitarian Christians should be anxious 
to foster. The ill health of one of the Profesors, which 
has obliged him to resign a part of his duties, and the 
absence of another who was induced to seek a foreign 
climate by the same cause, have been unfortunate cir- 
cumstances, but the school at Cambridge has been, since 
our last meeting, more prosperous than at any former 
period. Nothing could exhibit more clearly the im- 
portance of this seminary, or the advance of our faith, 
than the facts, that though the Directors established last 
summer a regulation restraining the members of the 
School from preaching, they have been compelled by 
the imperious wants of the churches to suspend the 
operation of the rule in many cases, and that at this 
time several, who if the prescribed term of preparation 
had been observed would now be at Cambridge, are 
ordained clergymen, or are under engagements to settle 
in the ministry. These facts should be known, that 
serious young men whose desire is for usefulness, may 
enter on a path which is sure to lead them to it, and that 
they, who can give substantial patronage, may enlarge 
the means of education possessed by this Schoo]. 

* * * % * * 

We regard the extension of our faith as the great 
means of opposing and subverting error in opinion, and 
should therefore use all upright means of giving it 
currency and securing for it favour. There are two 
extremes in error, against each of which Unitarian 
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Christianity directs its force, and is in the hand of him 
who wields it a two-edged sword to cut down with equal 
ease the sophisms of infidelity, and the absurdities of 
fanaticism. Within a year or two past some alarm has 
been excited by the efforts ofa few individuals in some 
parts of our country, to disseminate the rankest form of 
unbelief, even to convert this people into a nation of 
atheists. The attempt was too preposterous to be suc- 
cessful, and by its very extravagance and effrontery is 
defeating itself. We are confident that if evangelical 
Unitarianism be preached intelligibly and earnestly— 
and how else can it be preached by one who reverences 
it as the gift of God—they to whom the advocates of 
infidelity address themselves, will be prepared to repel 
their arguments, and to rebuke their sneers. 
* * * * * * 

Occasionally during the last year, our opinions and 
our friends have been assailed by language as indecorts 
as it was unchristian, but denunciation has lost its power, 
and we believe that among those who think us in great 
error, a more just spirit prevails. A party may press 
its measures without regard to propriety or truth, but it 
will be found that they sacrifice also their character 
and gain nothing. Virulence and exclusiveness, if not 
successful in their objects, cover those who use them 
with shame. 

But above all other reasons, we burn with a desire to 
propagate our faith, because we believe that it is the 
great instrument of staying and subduing irreligion. 
It is because Unitarian Christianity is the power of God. 
unto salvation to every one that believes it as it ought 
to be believed, that we are chiefly anxious to multiply 
facilities for its progress through the world. We believe 
that our Master, when he ascended to his Father and his 
God, left it to carry on the work for which he came,— 
to call sinners to repentance. We believe that he taught | 
and suffered, that he might make men partakers of the 
divine holiness, and that the religion which lawfully 
bears his name, must have this for its object and effect. 
Therefore we wish not only ourselves to be followers of 
Christ, but to bring others to walk with us. Therefore 
we would Jabour to remove every obstacle in the way of 
this faith, and would win others to its love and obedience. 
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We see vice and crime, private and public sin, per- 
sonal and social wickedness on every side of us; the 
moral atmosphere in which we live is not pure. We 
would send the spirit of our religion through it; we 
would hold up to general view those sulemn truths and 
affecting revelations and momentous sanctions by which 
the careless may be moved, and the perverse be humbled ; 
by which they who are disobedient may be reclaimed, 
and they who are in the way of righteousness may be 
animated to persevere nce. 

With this estimation of our faith we would not only 
live and die by it; but we would live, and if Providence 
require the immolation, we would die for it. We can 
hardly repress our astonishment when we hear Unitarian 
Christianity reproached as a lax system, as a faith de- 
ficient in moral power. We can hardly hold our peace, 
when any one who professes to understand it, does not 
perceive its practical and spiritual character. These 
are in our eyes its peculiar features. We are not igno- 
rant that the best and the only satisfactory proof that 
we can give to others of its moral efficacy is, its influence 
on ourselves. We do not deem it without our province 
to remind our brethren, in the language of an apostle, 
that they who have believed in God should be careful to 
maintain good works. It is said by some who differ 
from us, that this belief is not sufficient to work this 
effect. We ask no other faith than that which makes 
the God, whom Jesus Christ revealed, the centre of its 
thoughts and aims; and if we do not show forth the 
power of this faith in our characters, we have not 
learned the alphabet of our religion. 

The world is crying out for truth and freedom, and 
holiness. These are the three great blessings of man. 
We believe that Unitarian Christianity confers them all, 
and therefore we labour and pray that it may become 
universal.” 

=a 
CHRISTIAN TRACT SOCIETY. 


WE recommended in a former Number, the publica- 
tions of this Society, and we have now much pleasure in 
furnishing our readers with the Report of the Twenty- 
second Anniversary, a copy of which was sent us within 
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these few days. The Meeting was held at the Worship- 
street Chapel, London, May 5th, when the Rev. Robert 
Aspland was called to the Chair. 


REPORT. 


The Committee have great satisfaction in stating, that 
your Institution appears to be attracting more of the 
public attention; and this circumstance, as well as an 
increased conviction of the utility of the objects which 
they have in view, has induced them to make an outlay 
of capital in the printing of old and new Tracts, and 
the binding of volumes, which in other circumstances 
would not have been justifiable. 

Knowing the wish entertained by many of the Sub- 
seribers to have new Tracts put into their hands, the 
Committee have this year printed three new ones, viz: 
No. 58, The Harvestman’s Feast; No. 59, The Genius 
of Christianity, (re-printed from the American edition, ) 
by the Rev. W. H. Furness; and No. 60, The History 
of William Rogers ; or attention to the Fifth Command- 
ment recommended. All these Tracts the Committee 
consider to be well suited to the purposes of the Society. 
Nos. 58 and 60, both from the pen of the same Lady, 
contain excellent lessons for the poor and for the 
young ; and No. 59, The Genius of Christianity, breathes 
throughout the spirit of practical piety, of gentleness, 
and of peace. Itis not indeed of so plain a character as 
most other Tracts in the Society’s series; yet the Com- 
mittee are of opinion that none can peruse it without 
benefit; and the rapid sale which it has obtained, assures 
them that they did right in printing off a thousand 
copies in a superior style, at 3d., in addition to two 
thousand at 2d. 

No. 60 forms the conclusion of Volume VI., and 
several Subscribers have expressed a wish to receive 
their volumes in half-binding, the Committee have had a 
number of sets done up in that style, as well asin cloth 
boards. Those in roan half-binding, at 15s. to Societies, 
they beg to recommend as peculiarly suitable to Vestry 
and Sunday-chool Libraries. 

Being authorized, by a vote of the Annual Meeting of 
May 1830, to omit the reprinting of certain of the old 
Tracts, should they deem it advisable, the Committee 
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accordingly reserved for Volumes the remaining copies 
of Nos. 4, 12, and 38, and stated in the last year’s Cata- 
logue that these numbers were not to be had as separate 
Tracts. They have since, however, repinted No. 38, 
considering it to be a valuable Tract, and that it forms 
part of a series from the pen of the Rey. Richard 
Wright. They have also thought it right to send again 
to the press No. 9, A Dialogue between a Minister and 
his Parishioner ; No. 10, The Orphan Sisters ; Nos. 22, 
24, 25, three Parts of The Village Dialogues; No. 26, 
A Week in a Cottage ; No. 27, Edward Allen; No. 29, 
The Widow ; and No. 53, The Village Philanthropists ; 
—in all ¢en Tracts. 

During the last year there have been issued from the 
store 23,000 Tracts—a result which the Committee feel 
themselves justified in attributing, not merely to the cir- 
cumstance that the catalogues for 1830 were delayed till 
after the Annual Meeting, while those of the current 
year that have been already sent eut, but to an increased 
demand for their publications on the part of the public. 

Impressed with a conviction that their Tracts are 
calculated to do much good, they have made grants of 
them, in quarters where they apprehend them to be pe- 
culiarly needed, and likely also to be well received. In 
England they have granted Tracts for distribution to 
friends residing at Lutton, Ditchling, Newbury, Ban- 
bury, Northampton, Tunstall, and to the Rev. — Heath- 
cote, who is forming a Library for the use of the labour- 
ing classes at Dornal, near Dudley. In the autumn a 
set was forwarded to the Rev. Fletcher Blakely, of 
Moneyrea, near Belfast, who says he is persuaded that 
the dissemination of our publications in the North of 
Ireland would better the morals of the multitude, recom- 
mends that a few sets should be sent to Mr. Archer, of 
Belfast, and promises to bring them into notice by every 
exertion in his power. Accordingly, the Committee 
sent a large parcel of Tracts and Volumes to Mr. Archer, 
on sale or return, and they indulge the pleasing hope 
that these, along with those ordered by the Rev. J. Mar- 
tineau, of Dublin, will be the means of introducing a 
few more rays of Christian light into that most interest- 
ing part of the British empire. 

Nor have your Committee confined their attention 
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either to England or to the Sister Island. Through Mr. 
Bischoff, acting Director of the Van Diemen’s Land 
Company, they have transmitted a set of their Tracts to 
be placed in the library at Circular Head, the chief town 
in that flourishing settlement; and they have added £2 
worth of Tracts to be distributed among the convicts 
who have lately been transported to the same colony on 
account of the disturbances in the Southern counties. 
Through Dr. Bowring they have presented a set of their 
publications to the Tot Nut van’t Algemeen (or Common 
Welfare) Society at Amsterdam, and they are happy to 
state, that they have lately received a packet of books in 
return, as well as a letter from the Secretary, of which 
the following is a translation :— 

“To Mr. S. Wood, London. 

“ Reverend Sir, 

“The parcel of publications by the Christian Tract 
Society, which you did us the honour to send, together 
with a letter of the 9th of August last, by Dr. Bowring, 
we put into the hands of a Committee of those of our 
members who, by their knowledge of the English lan- 
guage, are the most competent to judge of their value. 
This, however, has required time ; and we request that 
you will attribute to this circumstance the delay of our 
answer. 

_ «The report of this Committee enables us to inform 

you of the pleasure with which we received your present, 
particularly as it appears to us that the object which you 
propose, as well as the means which you employ to ac- 
complish it, are, ina great measure, the same as our 
own. We say, ina great measure, because, as you are 
rightly informed, our attention is directed not only to 
the religious, but to the temporal interests of the lower 
class of people. As far as the publications which you 
have sent are in accordance with the former part of our 
design, we will gladly make use of them. 

« Jn compliance with your request, we have the honour 
to send herewith some of the pamphlets which we dis- 
tribute of that kind, and such as we suppose will be the 
best suited to the object which you have in view. We 
add a list of all the works published by us, and shall be 
most happy to forward to you any of them that youmay 
wish for. 

“We beg you to accept in return the assurance of our 
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cordial esteem, and the expression of our joy that, in 

the midst of national troubles, there are in every country 

ae who are ready to lend their zealous endeavours to 

uild up and to adorn the temples of religion and virtue. 
“ By order of the Society for the General Welfare, 


«“ HENDRIK RAVEKES, 
* Amsterdam, March 23, 1831. SecRETARY.” 


« Another set of the Tracts was presented to the Count 
Arrivabene, who visited England about a year ago, for 
the special purpose of making himself acquainted with 
our best institutions for the instruction of the ignorant 
and the relief of the destitute. Sets have also been pre- 
sented to Messieurs Paul de Balog and Alexander Far- 
kas, two gentlemen of different communions, from 
Clausenburg, in Transylvania, who are now making the 
tour of England and America, and who evince a most 
laudable desire to establish in their own country institu- 
tions similar to those which constitute the pride and or- 
nament of other nations more higly favoured. The 
Rev. Henry Ware, jun., had a selection of the Tracts 
given to him, previously to his return to America, where 
the first four volumes of the Society’s series have been 
reprinted. .The Committee have also not overlooked 
those excellent and zealous labourers in the vineyard of 
Christ, William Roberts of Madras, and Chiniah,_ of 
Secunderabad; and they are happy to conclude this 
enumeration by stating, that they have availed them- 
selves of the arrival of Rammohun Roy in this country, 
to place their Tracts in the hands of one whose enlight- 
ened mind and truly philanthropic spirit render him so 
well able to appreciate the purposes for which your 
institution was founded. 

“ Finding that the stock of Tracts which was entrusted 
to various agents in the country, did not obtain much 
sale, the Committee have thought fit to recall it; and 
they take this opportunity of expressing their opinion, 
that they will in general be much more effectually pro- 
moting the interests of the Society by concentrating 
their stock in London, than by having portions of it 
distributed in different provincial towns. The situation 
of their own depot affords considerable facilities for for- 
warding parcels to various parts of the kingdom; and 
the arrangements which haye been made will prevent 
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the recurrence of those delays which have formerly been 
complained of. ° 

* Although great exertions have this year been made 
to collect outstanding debts, and to increase the list-of 
Subscribers and Donors, the expenses which the Com- 
mittee have been led to incur, in order to carry into 
effect the purposes of the Institution, have been more 
than usually heavy ; and they are sorry to state that at 
the present time they owe £70, and have not more than 
£40 available towards its discharge. Some of the ex- 
penses above alluded to are indeed such as will not 
occur again, having been occasioned by the fitting up of 
the office in Walbrook Buildings ; yet the Committee are 
deeply sensible that the ordinary proceeds of subscrip- 
tions and of Tracts sold are not sufficient to defray their 
current expenses, and to enable them both to make the 
grants which are desirable, and to meet the wishes of the 
Subscribers for a frequent supply of new publications, 
In ‘these circumstances they venture to appeal to the ge- 
nerous consideration of the public. They are persuad- 
ed that such little works as William’s Return, The Twin 
Brothers, Henry Goodwin, and James Talbot, need only 
to be known, to have their value acknowledged; and 
they refer with confidence to what they have this year 
done in the printing and distributing of Tracts, as some 
pledge that the Society is in an effective state, and that 
the money which is distributed will be well bestowed.” 

It appears from the accounts of the Society that they 
have printed 511,781 Tracts; sent out 440,781, and 
that they have stock valued at £489. 


— 


ON ATTENTION TO THE EXTERNAL FORMS AND 
INSTITUTIONS OF RELIGION. 


THERE is an “evil under the sun” which, though [ 
believe gradually diminishing, is still injurious to the 
interests of rational Christianity—I mean the want of 
proper attention, on the part of liberal and enlightened 
men, to the external forms and institutions of religion. 
This may arise from their contempt of superstition, 
and from their fear of being ranked among the fanatical ; 
but from whatever source it springs, it it is very repre- 
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hensible. It is true, there are many who seem to think ~ 
that all duty consists in the observance of ordinances 
and ceremonies, and in abstaining from the weightier 
transgressions of the lay—many who seem to think that 
prayer is morality, and that kneeling is religion, and 
who, therefore, seldom perform an action pleasing to 
God or worthy the approbation of man. They pay 
tythes of all they possess—they pray in corners of 
streets and use vain repetitions as the heathens do—when 
they fast, they disfigure their faces—when they give 
alms they sound a trumpet,—they thank God that they 
are not as other men, extortioners, unjust, adulterers ; 
and the whole head and front of their holiness, hath this 
extent—no more. But those liberal and enlightened 
men of whom I complain, very often take an opposite 
course, and whilst they are not only generous and hn- 
mane—whilst they not only “visit the widow and the 
fatherless in their afflictions,” and havea “tear for pity, 
and hands open as day to melting charity ;’ but are also 
deeply and most sincerely devout,—they neglect those 
open and public manifestations of their piety to which all 
Christians should attend. ‘The seat of religion is sure- 
ly in the heart, but its influence should extend to such 
external acts as have in themselves a direct tendency to 
kindle and keep alive the spirit and feeling of devotion; 
and though hypocrites and fanatics make an ostentatious, 
and to people of sense and sincerity, a disgusting pa- 
rade of sanctity, yet all this should not prevent the 
true disciple of Christ from letting ‘his light shine 
before men.’ In point of punctuality to the externals of 
religion, we must indeed yield the palm to the Calvinists, 
and it were a desirable thing if some among ws had a 
portion of what they could spare. But we do not attach 
the same degree of importance to mere outward forms— 
we do not think that every one “who saith, Lord, Lord, 
shall enter into the kingdom of Heaven,” and therefore 
some of the worthless characters in society are apt to 
regard: such forms with indifference. They see those 
who pretend most in reality practice little—they hear 
canting accounted righteousness, and they every day 
behold spiritual pride imposed on the world as spiritual 
wisdom. Disgusted with the fantastic tricks exhibited by 
fanaticism and bigetry—hypocricy and superstition— 
they frequently come to the conclusion, that religion re- 
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solves itself entirely into private devotion and active 

beneficence, and to these their exertions are therefore 

confined. 3 

Were the whole human race well educated and vir- 

tuous—were they all capable of forming just notions of 
God and of human duty—did they stand in no need of 
being reminded of time’s rapid flight and eternity’s 

awful approach, and the rewards of obedience, and of 
disobedience—then all would be right, and society on 

earth, would be a representation of happiness in Heaven. 
But we are in a probationary state—our minds as well 
as bodies are connected with, and influenced by the 
sphere in which we move, and we require every aid 
which a wise and benevolent Providence has put in our 
power, to counteract the impetuosity of our passions, 
and to rouse us from sinful, and of course dangerous 
security. The institutions of Christianity are well adap- 
ted for these purposes, and are so many means of draw- 
ing usto God by the chords of love, and of uniting us 
to our Lord and Master by the sacred bonds of commu- 
nion and fellowship. To neglect the due observance of 
them, is to cast dishonour on him by whom they were 
appointed, and to set up human wisdom in opposition to 
divine authority. It must be confessed that many, in 
other respects amiable characters, are guilty here; and 
while the general tenor of their conduct deserves un- 
-qualified praise, their inattention to some of the out- 
ward means of growing in grace, throws a shade over 
examples which would be otherwise bright. But though 
cowards wear swords, it does not follow that brave men 
should engage in warfare without them. Though- 
hypocrites and fanatics are formal and ceremonious in 
religious matters, it does not follow that forms and 
ceremonies should be utterly discarded by the truly 
pious and devout. Were this the case, society would 
soon degenerate into a mass of the most abominable cor- 
ruptions. Were the ordinances of Baptism and the Lord’s 
Supper universally neglected—but more particularly were 
the public worshipjof God entirely given up, every trace 
of civilization would gradually vanish from the earth, 
and deep, and savage barbarism overwhelm the human 
xace. I would therefore call on the liberal and enlightened 
part of the community, to proclaim in the face of the 
world, their attachment—that attachment which they 
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really feel—to the religion of Christ, by a proper and 
decorus observance of its institntions. Let them east 
away that apathy and indifference with which they are 
sometimes accused, by people less worthy, but more 
active. Let them free religion from the odium and 
ridicule flung on it from profane and thoughtless lips, 
by showing that its duties may be performed, and its 
ordinances respected, without superstition and without 
hypocrisy. The Ministers in whose congregations liber- 
ality most prevails, are powerfully and snccessfully 
exerting themselves to emancipate their people from the 
trammels of bigotry and priesteraft: let the people show 
their gratitude, by waiting on their ministry, and let 
them prove to the world, that in order to be zealous it is 
not necessary that they should be ignorant, and that 
religion can be maintained in public as well as in privat 
—in appearance as well as in practice, independently of 
dupery and impostwre. A.J. J. 


——>——- 


Intelligence. 


ADDRESS OF THE CORK UNITARIANS TO THE RAJAH 
RAMMOHUN ROY. 


Tux recent arrival of this distinguished person in London, has 
eaused much sensation in several places in Europe. Whether his 
visit to England is caused by political objects, or a desire to become 
better acquainted with a people, with whom he has kept up so inti- 
mate an intercourse for upwards of thirty years, we cannot say. 
We willingly, however, lay before our numerous readers, the 
“ Address of the Cork Branch of the Unitarian Christian Society,’ 
with the Rajah’s reply. Our Cork friends have acted like them- 
selves; and though coldly treated by some, who should gladly 
co-operate with them in disseminating the genuine and gracious 
doctrines of primitive Christianity, they have our warmest regards, 
and.they shall have every countenence whick the nature of our Pub- 
lication can fairly afford. 

Rammohun Roy was born in the province of Bengal, is the des- 
cendant of a distinguished line of ancestors, is in the 51st year of 
his age, became a Christian from a diligent examination of the 
Sacred Scriptures, and has immortalized his name by the publication 
of “the Precepts of Jesus the guide to peace and happiness,’ and 
by his replies to the observations of Dr. Marsbman, a Trinitarian 
Missionary. He concludes his third and final reply to\Dr. Marsh- 
man, in these words—“ after I have long relinquished every idea of 
a plurality of Gods, or of the persons of the Godhead, taught under 
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different systems of Hindooism, I cannot conscientiously and con. 
sistently embrace one of a similar nature, though greatly refined 
by the religious reformations of modern times ; since whatever argu- 
ments can be adduced against a plurality of Gods, strike with equal 
force against the doctrine of a plurality of persons of the Godhead; 
and, on the other hand, whatever excuse may be pleaded in favour 
of a plurality of persons of the Deity, can be offered with equal pro- 
priety in defence of Polytheism.”’ Enitors, 


ADDRESS OF THE CORK BRANCH OF THE UNITARIAN 
CHRISTIAN SOCIETY, TO THE RAJAH RAMMOHUN ROY. 


May 2nd 1831. 


The Unitarian Society of Cork, desire in the sincerity of Christian 
brotherhood, to weleome your arrival in Great Britain, and to con- 
gratulate you upon the impulse ‘which has been given to the dis~ 
semination of pure Christianity in the provinces of British India. 

As a Christian Society, they view with deep felings of commisera- 
tion the present state of that country, debased by the most supersti- 
tious Idolatry, ignorantiy worshipping the visible representations of 
the power and beneficence of God, and almost totally unacquainted 
with the divine mission and perfect character of Jesus Christ. 

Although firmly persuaded that natural, moral inability, will not 
be punished by that just and merciful Being, who has declared that 
all men will be judged in proportion to the light they possess, and 
that in every nation he that feareth him and worketh righteousness, 
will be accepted of him;—yet do this Society ardently desire that 
the glad tidings of the Gospel of peace may shed its benign and 
auspicious influence, upon a people who yet sit in darkness—that 
the precepts of Jesus may be acted upon in the daily intercourse of 
life, and that the capacity for high intellectual and moral improve- 
ment which now lies shrouded beneath the dark clouds of idolatrous 
superstition, may be unfolded before the cheering brightness of the 

-sun of Truth. 

Animated by these wishes, it was with feelings of exultation and 
pious thankfulness, they viewed your efforts to overstep the boun. 
daries of ignorance and darkness, and to declare to your countrymen 
the consolatry and ernobling truths of Christianity. Your diffi- 
culties earned their sympathy, your perseverance demands their 
warmest praise, and every herald of your progresss is hailed with joy 
and gladness, and claims a tribute of gratitude to that Being, who 
“will have all men to be saved and come to the knowledge of the 
truth.” 

From your intercourse with their brethren in England, they an- 
ticipate much good, and they look forward to your arrival in Ireland, 
and probably in this city, with feelings of lively interest. They 
doubt not it will consolidate the bonds of Christian fellowship, and 
render reciprocal every feeling of kind affection; and should the 
all-wise disposer uf events permit your return to your native coun- 
try, may an intercourse, founded on religious sympathy, long conti- 
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nue to be maintained ; and may succeeding ages bear testimony to the 
triumphant progress of a religion whose distinguishing characteris- 
tic is—* Peace on earth, good will to men.” 


Signed—By order of the Committee, 


WALTER RICHARDS OSBORNE, Chairman. 
WILLIAM CONNELL, Secretary. 


125, Regent-street, London, May 28, 1831. 


Sir—I beg to acknowledge the receipt of your communication of 
the 2nd inst., which indisposition prevented me from replying to 
earlier. I feel highly hououred by the address of welcome and con- 
gratulation on my arrival in Europe—sent me by the Unitarian So- 
ciety of Cork—and beg you will have the goodness to convey to that 
Society, on my behalf, an expression of the deep sense [ entertain of 
the honour they have conferred upon me.—I have the honour to be, 
Sir, your most obedient seryant, 


RAMMOHUN ROY. 
Mr. Walter R. Osborne. 


THE REV. DR. BRUCE. 


On Friday last, the First Congregation of Presbyterians assem- 
bled in their Meeting-house, in this town, for the purpose of pre- 
senting a Service of Plate to their venerable Pastor, the Rev. Wm. 
Bruce, D.D. on his retirement from the more active duties of his 
charge, (in consequence of the failure of sight,) as a mark of their 
respectful attachment and regard. Mr. Houston, of Orangefield, 
having been called to the chair, stated that the plate then produced 
for inspection had been procured by their Committee, according to 
their desire, to be presented to their venerable and highly esteemed 
Pastor and Friend. The Chairman hoped the Committee had suc- 
ceeded in performing their task so as to meet the approbation of the 
Congregation and the other subscribers; in the selection, they had 
been much indebted to the good taste of Mr. Callwell. The Chair. 
man then said, that the meeting having done him the honour of re- 
questing he would present this memorial to Dr. Bruce, he had 
much pleasure in doing so; and begged his acceptance of it, on 
behalf of the Congregation and other subscribers, as a mark of 
their warm attachment to him as a Minister and a friend, accom- 
panied by their sincere regret at the melancholy visitation of Provi- 
dence, which had been the means of depriving them of his more 
active service as a Pastor. The Chairman concluded by reading the 
following inscription on a large salver, on the back of which the 
names of the subscribers were engraved :— 
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THIS SALVER, 
WITH A SUITABLE SERVICE OF PLA TE, 
WAS PRESENTED BY THE MEMBERS 
OF THE 
FIRST CONGREGATION OF PRESBYTERIANS, 
IN BELFAST, 


{4S A MEMORIAL OF THEIR AFFECTIONATE REGARD, ) 
TO 


WILLIAM BRUCE, D. D. 
THEIR SENIOR MINISTER, 
Who, after faithfully labouring among them in the work of the 
Ministry for the period of forty-one years, and maintaining, by his 
character as a man, his eminence as a preacher, and his ability as an 
author, the great principles of Christian liberty, was obliged, by a 
failure of sight, to retire from the active duties of the pastoral of- 
fice, in the 74th year of his age, on the first of May, 138}. 


After Mr. Houston had presented the Plate, Dr. Bruce spoke 
as follows :— 

“ Sir, before I address the congregation, it is incumbent on me 
to make my acknowledgments to you for the partial terms in which 
you have executed your commission. These flattering expressions [ 
receive with pleasure ; not as my due, for they greatly exceed my 
Merits, but as the oyerfiowings of a friendship of long standing, 
sincere and constant, well becoming the worthy representative of 
that excellent man, your uncle, and my most valued friend, for a 
series of years, a ‘pillar’ inthis church. Gal. xi. 9. 

«Dear and honoured friends, you have released me from your 
service, laden with honours and rewards, according well with your 
kind and liberal character, but wholly disproportioued to my deserts. 
These, I can truly say, have seldom been estimated more lowly by 
any one than myself. I have often blushed at praises, to which I 
felt, that I had noclaim, and been humbled by honours, highly re- 
dounding to my reputation. My failings bave been viewed with un- 
merited lenity and indulgence by my friends; and, if 1 have had any 
enemies, I have been more indebted to their ignorance of my faults 
than wronged by the severity of their censures. But under a deep 
sense of manifuld imperfections, I have supported myself with the 
consciousness, that, during a long life, I have uniformly adhered 
to my ruling principles, the maintenance of civil and religious li- 
berty, and the vindication of gospel truth, to the best of my ability 
and knowledge. ‘These principles you have recognized as mine, 
and most justly claim as your own; and, in the assertion of them, 
in the most trying times, I gratefully acknowledge, that I have 
been zealously supported and animated by my people. 

“In my professional capacity, I have consoled myself for my de- 
ficencies by the declaration of Paul, that there are “diversities of 
gifts,” to be exercised by ministers, each according to the grace gi- 
ven untohim. There were apostles and prophets, evangelists, pas- 
tors and teachers. ‘Are all apostles?’ says St. Paul, ‘are all 
prophets? are all teachers? do all speak with tongues? do all inter- 
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pret? To some was given the word of wisdom, to another the 
word of knowledge; to one faith, to another the interpretation of 
tongues. Some had the office of ministering, others of exhortation, 
and others of rulling; and every man was to cultivate the gift that 
was in him.’ This is still the state of the Christian church. Some 
ministers excel in preaching and conducting the public offices of de- 
votion; others are endowed with popular manners, and talents for 
making a shining figure in the world; and for supporting our 
cause with a ready eloquence against ‘‘ adversaries and gainsayers.”” 
Some are resolute and commanding, capable of exercising authori- 
ty ; others modest and gentle, persuasive and soothing. We should 
covet earnestly the best gifts; but all members have not the same 
office. Congregations too should make allowances for defects, and 
look to the general advantage of religion, and the church to which 
they belong, as well as to their own peculiar circumstances. In this 
Tespect you, agreeably to the rank you hold among Dissenters, have 
set an example, in the choice of your ministers from the earliest: 
times of the Presbyterian church. If I have been serviceable in any 
of these departments, I humbly hope to obtain pardon for my fai- 
lures and omissions in others. To ong of these omissions it is ne- 
cessary now to advert. 

“Jt is generally arid justly expected, that a minister shall not re- 
sign his charge without a valedictory address from the pulpit to his 
people, without some token of affection, some word of exhortation ; 
or, perhaps some vindication of the step he is about to take. Ac 
parting, even between two friends, has a tendency to revive their 
tenderness, to cement their union, and to recall scenes in which 
they have been mutually edified or endeared; and the neglect of 
this mark of regard is often a source of chagrin to the party left 
behind, and of regret to him, who has declined so easy and grate- 
ful an office. I trust, it is evident to all, that my omission of this 
laudable practice was involuntary; and my compliance with it, in 
a manner worthy of the occasion, I found to be impracticable. 

“It sometimes happens, however, that this task is rendered less 
pleasing by the. discontent of the parties, the one inputing blame, 
the other labouring a vindication; and surely an affectionate flock 
have reason to complain, when their pastor relinquishes his solemn 
and important trust upon frivolous or sordid considerations. It is 
my joy and pride, that, on three such occasions in the course of my 
ministry, nothing of this kind has ever occurred. In the present 
instance, particularly as the necessity of my resignation was unques- 
tionable, so have the cordiality and esteem of both parties, (I may 
now say,) been unabating to the last. These it shall be my study 
and ambition to cherish to the end of my life. With these feelings, 
and under these convictions, I can most thankfully, and without 
scruple, accept of this splendid testimonial, equally honourable to 
the givers and the receiver. This memorial of your attachment 
and respect, will soothe the encroaching infirmities of age, and cheer 
the gathering gloom. 

“‘ Dearly beloved brethren, the situationin which you have placed 
me this day, has beguiled me into the garrulity of age, and I have 
indulged it by speaking too much of myself, and too little of you. 
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Were I, indeed, to dwell on every topic that presents itself, my 
strength would fail, and your patience be exhausted. Some of these 
are of a melancholy hue, when I turn my thoughts to times long 
since gone by, or traverse the bounds of this congregation, in town 
or country, and survey the dwellings of departed friends, I seem to 
myself to be walking among tombs, When I cast my eyes round 
this assembly, I can see but two or three still surviving, of all those 
who subscribed my call; but I am cheered by the sight of a nume- 
rous company whom I baptised, educated and married, now adorn- 
ing their vocation in the various walks of life, many in the full ma- 
turity of years, and blesseed with a progeny, reared under my 
ministry, and walking in the steps of their parents. When I lcok 
abroad, I behold a mighty ferment working in the minds of men, 
soon, I hope, to subside into a purer and more tranquil state.— 
When I anticipate futurity, “I see Satan, like lightning falling 
from heayen ;*’ old dilapidated churches, undergoing a thorough re- 
pair upon a’better model; fanatical and superstitious sects, impres- 
ing the multitude with serious, though erroneous convictions of 
religion, unwittingly infusing a spirit of inquiry, and thus prepar- 
ing them fora more liberal and charitable faith; and I view this 
congregation bearing its part in the ‘ restitution” of genuine reli- 
gion, at peace with all around them, and united among themselves 
in ‘‘faith, hope, and charity.” Brethren, the religious world is 
mouldering and fashioning in the hand of God. He is erecting 
a new Heaven and a new earth, wherein righteousness will dwell. 
Old things are passing away, and behold, all things are becoming 
new. Men are growing wiser than their teachers, and more 
powerful than their spiritual rulers. Even the ponderous fabric of 
the Roman church, is mouldering at the base, and toppling to its fall, 

“ Particular churches may flourish or decay. Doctrines may be 
extinguished and revive ; but our fundamental principles, the suf- 
ficiency of scripturure and the right of private judgment, the rejec- 
tion of human authority and universal charity are unchangeable, 
and have been espoused by the most enlightened portion of socie- 
ty; and our doctrinal opinions are spreading far and wide among 
intelligent people in every church. , 

“ There is a great work going on, and we are the only denomi- 
nation of christirns, at liberty to hail and to promote its progress 
unshackled by human creeds, unawed by priestly domination and 
spiritual power. That man must stop his ears, close his eyes, and 
stultify his mind, who does not perceive the promise and progress 
of a great moral and religious improvement in the condition of the 
world. Who, even the youngest among us, could a few years ago, 
have hoped to see, in the course of a long life, what has already 
taken place? and what experienced person has not observed that 
every step facilitates another. 7" b 

« The philosophical christian is imbibing zeal from the enthusiast, 
and the fanatic is moderated by the rational believer: the sceptic is 
the involuntary instrument of establishing certainty, and the infidel 
of contirming faith. All work together for good, unconscious 
agents in producing a glorious effect. Consider yourselves,’ my be- 
loved friends, as appeinted to act a distinguished part in this won- 
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derful series of events, as a link in the chain that will finally draw 
earth to Heaven. Mean while, be not ye conformed to the world, for 
the world is coming round to you; and those who forsake you will 
be despised and forsaken in their turn. Fear not little flock, it is 
Father’s good pleasure to give you the kingdom. Finally, breth- 
ren, farewell: be perfect; be of good comfort; be of one mind; 
live in peace; and the God of love and peace be with you. Amen.” 
2 Cor. xiii, i. 
ASSOCIATION FOR THE PROTECTION OF THE RIGHTS OF CONSCIENCE. 

The Trustees of this Association have appointed the Rev. W. 
Poiter, of Newtownlimavady, Rev. J. Mitchel, of Newry, Rev. 
H. Montgomery, cf Dunmurry, and Rey. F. Blakely, of Money- 
rea, to solicit contributions in South Britain, in aid of its Funds. 
The Deed of Trust is now completed,—printed copies of it should 
be widely circulated, and immediate application made to the advo. 
cates of religious liberty in every congregation in Ireland. 

It is stated, on good authority, that the meeting of the Remon. 
strant Synod of Ulster is postponed until after the return of the 
deputation from England. ; 

Public notice will, of course, be given of the time of the post- 
poned meeting. The latterend of August, or the beginning of 
September is named, as the most probable period. 


a 
OBITUARY. 


On June Ist, Mr. Robert Patterson, of Belfast, in the 81st 
year of his are. 

On June 2d, Mrs. Margaret Hyndman, relict of the late An- 
drew Hyvdman, of Belfast, aged 72 years. 

At his house, Donegall-Square, Belfast, on the 16th June, Johu 
Sloan, Esq. : 

Of inflammatory fever, on the 20th of June, the Rey. Arthur 
Neilson, of Kilmore, in the 46th year of his age. 

After receiving an excellent classical education under the care of 
his father, Dr. Moses Neilson, and his brother Dr. William Neil- 
son, afterwards of Belfast College, he pursued his studies at the 
University of Glasgow, where he gained the highest approbation of 
the professors on account of his application and attainments, and 
secured the affection of all his fellow students by his amiable dispos 
sitions. He was licensed to preach the gospel by the Presbytery of 
Antrim, and was ordaiaed by the Presbytery of Armagh, as assis« 
tant and successor to his Father, on the 13th June, 1810. Hecon- 
tinued also to conduct the Kilmore Academy, which both in his 
day and in his Father’s produced many distinguished scholars. No 
minister ever laboured more among bis people, nor was any man 
ever more beloved by all around him, 

On the 27th of June last, at her house in Holywood, Mrs. Re. 
becca Beatty, in the 87th year of her age. She was only daughter 
of the late Rev. John Beatty, minister of the First Presbyterian 
Congregation of that place. Strongly attached to the Unitarian 
system of Christianity, she lived respected and beloved, and died 
full of resignation and Godly hope, 
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Bible Christian. 


No. VII. Aveusr, 1831. Ware 1s 


[FOR THE BIBLE CHRISTIAN. | 


SECOND LETTER TO A LITERARY-LADY. 


Dear Mapam,—I see, that my letter has got into 
print, and suspect, that it may call forth some critical 
and philosophical strictures ; but as I hate controversy, 
I shall confine myself to such points, as may arise in our 
correspondence. Your own remarks do great credit to 
your judgment and temper; and I am particularly gra- 
tified by your desire, that I may explain myself more 
fully on Conscience, to which I briefly alluded in the 
conclusion of my last as a peculiar instinct of man, and 
to give my reasons for differing from late opinions on 
that subject. Your wish is always a command to me ; 
but you must allow me the latitude usually conceded to 
epistolatory writing, and some indulgence, if I differ 
from you on any favourite question. It is natural, that 
you should set a high value on knowledge so recently 
acquired, though on further consideration you may find 
intellectual philosophy less certain and satisfactory than 
any other science; and yet, it is humiliating to reflect 
on the narrow bounds, within which they are all con- 
fined. 

Even natural science, in which we have made the 
greatest advances, is limited to effects produced by 
what we call Secondary, but which might, with more 
propriety, be denominated Subordinate Causes ; for it 
would’ be unwarrantable and presumptuous to suppose, 
that we had ascertained the immediate instruments em- 
ployed by the Creator. The most general law of na- 
ture that we have discovered, may only be the conse- 
quence of another more general. Even Gravitation, as 
was conjectured by Newton, may, be the operation of 
some elementary principle. Our progress in knowledge 
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resembles the ascent of an aéronaut in his balloon. The 
higher he soars, the more he sees ; but the more sensi- 
ble does he become of the vast variety of objects, that 
are obscurely perceived, and of the immense expanse 
that lies beyond his view. Thus our increase of know- 
ledge only serves to convince us of the still wider ex- 
tent of our ignorance. When from unorganized matter 
we proceed to contemplate the growth and dissemina- 
tion of vegetables, we are lost in wonder and igno- 
rance. The nature of animal life, even of the meanest 
order, is involved in tenfold darkness. What life itself 
is, either in animals or plants, no man can tell; for it is 
altogether independent of ourselves. The microcosm, 
or little world within us, is incessantly carrying on its 
complicated operations without either the activity or 
consent of the mind. We can trace the organs and 
process of circulation and respiration, digestion, secre- 
tion and absorption, and can discover microscopic tis- 
sues of nerves anil fibres, continually at work, all kept 
in action by life; but life itself is a mysterious princi- 
ple, which equally eludes the penetration of the meta- 
physician, the microscope, and the anatomical knife.— 
When we speculate on the essence and properties of hu- 
man and superior spirits, we perceive that we are ho- 
vering on the borders of anew world. And even when 
each individual looks into his own mind and examines its 
perceptions and powers, its affections and passions, its 
sentimental, intellectual and moral faculties, and even 
the involuntary operations or intentional movements of 
his body, he feels that every thing is inexplicable. He 
finds, that those sensations and imaginations, capaci- 
ties, propensities and functions, which he calls his own, 
are utterly unintelligible to him, and frequently inde- 
pendent of his direction or control. 
The avenues, by which the ideas of corporeal ob- 
jects are conveyed to the mind, cannot be traced beyond 
the internal organ of sense, or at furthest to the brain. 
How these ideas are afterwards laid up in the memory, 
as in a cabinet, from which they frequently issue, un- 
called for, sometimes are selected by the understanding, 
and at others cannot be extracted by the most anxious 
and painful recollection ; yet, again present themselves 
spontaneously and unexpected :—how they are general- 
ized, combined and separated ;—by what mysterious fa- 
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culty they are compared, and associated ; by what curi- 
ous operation they engender, the various productions in 
science moral and natural, history natural and civil, in 
taste and genius, and on political and commercial busi- 
ness: all these things are as incomprehensible to the 
sublimest genius,"as to the most ignorant and stupid of his 
kind. The finest capacity for executing such works, 
gives no insight in to the manner in which they are 
effected, beyond a few elementary and mechanical 
rules. It was to intellectual philosophy that the ora- 
cle alluded, when it pronounced a certain philosopher 
to be the wisest of men, because he knew, that he knew 
nothing. I fear, that none of our philosophers would 
accept of the compliment. 

The nature and effects of our appetites, affections 
and passions, are more open to examination than the 
operations of our intellectual powers: but their con- 
nexion with the habit, health and texture of our bodily 
frame is still more unaccountable. 

But the most striking observation of all others is, 
that in the same individual and indivisible mind, there 
should be an internal conflict: that our appetites and 
passions should wage war with our moral principles, and 
with various success ; so as sometimes to come off victo- 
rious, and sometimes suffer defeat: that the interests 
and wishes of the contending powers should be as dif- 
ferent as if they were separate minds. See Rom. vii. 15. 

I have said that this last reflection is the most surpris- 
ing of those that have yet occurred: but there is a cir- 
cumstance yet remaining which surpasses in wonder and 
in use. I mean the judgment which we afterwards 
form upon a review of these conflicts, and the remorse 
or self-satisfaction by which it is followed. The power, 
by which we form this judgment, and which is accompa- 
nied with these sensations is denominated Conscience, 
and by some the Moral Sense. This faculty is the ori- 
gin of all our moral perceptions. It furnishes the prin- 
ciples from which all our conclusions concerning virtue 
and vice are drawn. Philosophers have widely and ob- 
stinately differed cencerning the ultimate end, to which 
the dictates of conscience may be referred; but those 
dictates when once ascertained, are admitted to be con- 
clusive. Dispassionate people seldom differ concerning 
the objects of praise and blame; when the subject is 
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simple and clearly stated: but concerning the reason of 
their approbation or disapprobation they may disagree. 

The Conscience of every man will pronounce pretty 

nearly the same sentence; yet each may ground it upon 

a different principle. One may lay the foundation of 
virtue in benevolence or general utility ; another, on a 

refined selfishness ; one on the nature of things; ano-* 
ther on the will of God; yet all approve or condemn 

the same actions. But many actions and sentiments we 

at once pronounce to be right or wrong by the instinc- 

tive force of Conscience. Without seeking a reason 

for our opinion in their tendency to promote the glory 

of God, the happiness of man, or the present or re- 

mote advantage of the agent, we perceive that they are 

essentially right. 

It is happy for us, and most wisely ordered by our 
maker, that the discovery of right and wrong does not 
depend on such perplexed reasonings. Otherwise nei- 
ther the ignorant multitude, nor contending philoso- 
phers could have any sure guide for their conduct. 
Therefore is the distinction of right and wrong render- 
ed so clear as to be intuitively discerned. But you think, 
that the operation of this faculty is the effect of reason; 
and the remark is certainly very worthy of considera- 
tion. This distinction between right and wrong, is eter- 
nal and immutable; but there will be a variety in the 
operation of this instinct, as of others, which do not 
come into use till called for, at that season and by 
those circumstances in life, in which their aid is neces- 
sary. You will admit maternal affection to be an innate 
principle in the female mind; and that the tenderness 
of a mother for her new-born babe is not the conse- 
quence of reasoning. It exists as strongly in animals 
destitute of reason, as in the human species. It does 
not originate in sympathy between those of the same 
kind; for they will suckle and fondle the young of 
a different, and even a hostile species, the object of 
their terror on other occasions: nor does it arise from 
the sight of a helples creature, for birds display the 
same regard for their eggs ; and a hen shows the same 
anxiety for the safety ot her ducklings, when they take 
to their natural element, which is another instinct, as if 
her chicks were to plunge into the water. Now if 
innate propensities exist in other animals, it is natural 
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and agreeable to the uniformity of Providence, to expect 
to find them in man. 

But your objection, you say, refers more particularly 
to the different sentiments and practices of mankind. 
As to their actions you are sensible, that sheir character 
depends on the motive or intention, from which they 
proceed. The actions of an executioner and a murderer, 
or a surgeon and an inquisitor are alike. The external act 
must therefore be left out of our consideration ; and the 
only question is, as to the uniformity of the moral senti- 
ments of mankind. This is not to be answered by a 
selection of instances of depraved individuals, or com- 
munities ; but by adducing such testimony as we can 
collect, concerning the sense of mankind in general. 

As to the individuals and societies, it is agreed that 
Conscience may be perverted and overpowered by sen- 
sual and irascible passions; and, for a time, be sup- 
pressed by ambition, avarice and other selfish propensi- 
ties. But did you ever hear of any who calmly ap- 
proved of treachery and ingratitude, or condemned 
integrity and benevolence? When David and Brutus 
sentenced their sons to death, and Jephtha and Aga- 
memnon devoted their daughters, does any one imagine 
that they were destitute of conscience or natural affec- 
tion? or that in these respects they differed from other 
men? On the contrary, their sense of duty got the 
better of their natural affections, and they were actua- 
ted by the same patriotism and piety, that are applaud- 
ed by all. These are convincing instances of the strength 
and general prevalence of moral principle. This is so 
uniform, that the knave is obliged to counterfeit sim- 
plicity and honesty, to carry on his plans ot deceit ; and 
the hypocrite bears daily testimony to the general es- 
teem for piety and virtue. 

The savage, who puts his aged and decrepid father to 
death, when unable to provide for his own support, or 
to accompany the tribe in their hunting, or hostile ex: 
peditions, does not conceive parricide to be an innocent 
act; but he thinks that he acts a kinder part by inflict- 
ing an easy death, followed by a happier state of being, 
than by suffering his parent to pine in misery and want, 
and finally perish in torment by the hand of an enemy, 
or be devoured alive by the jaws of a wild beast. Ima- 
gine to yourself a TS mother casting her infant 
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into the flames to Moloch, or under the chariot wheels 
of Juggernaut ; her tears and cries evince her anguish, 
nor does she believe that cruelty is right! but in oppo- 
sition to the conviction of her conscience, and the 
pangs of maternal affection, she sacrifices her child to 
the inexorable cruelty of an imaginary being, in obe- 
dience to the dictates of an absurd, but in her a pious 
superstition. This variety and perversion take place in 
other instincts as well as conscience. 

You admit, that a general uniformity prevails in 
our own country; and that many enormities arise from 
ignorance, false judgment, and erroneous principle. 
This is candid, and, I think, fair and true; but you re- 
quire me to show, that this has been the case in foreign 
countries and remote ages, because uniformity of senti- 
ment in one country, may be accounted for by similarity 
of institutions, laws and manners. This may appear a 
hard task; yet I shall undertake it. 

The minute and characteristic narratives of the Old 
Testameut, display a similarity of moral sentiment from 
the creation. The poetical, didactic and prophetic 
pieces, are grounded on the same supposition. Our 
Lord takes this consistency for granted in all his precepts 
and parables ; and St. Paul says, that conscience was a 
law to the Gentiles, antecedent to the Revelation. The 
attentive reader of Homer is surprised at the uniformity 
of sentiment in those early times, and the present con- 
tinually showing itself in the [liad and Odyssey. The 
whole train of historians, ancient and modern, record the 
actions of a race corresponding in their convictions and 
feelings on moral subjects. 

This appears in the transactions and incidents 
recorded, but particularly in the speeches, which they 
ascribe to their characters. This is more evidently con- 
spicuous in the ancient orators, the essence of whose 
art consists in maintaining a sympathy between them- 
selves and their hearers. Satirists and panegyrists also 
afford us an insight into the sentiments that obtained 
in their days. We may collect the ideas of mankind, 
even from Novels and other works of fiction, that have 
been generally read. Of this kind, dramatical com- 
positions are the principal. There is no species of wri- 
ting, that lets us more thoroughly into the state of the 
public mind, and especially of the lower orders of socie- 
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ty, in different ages. Theatrical spectacles have always 
been favourite amusements. In ancient times, they were 
frequented by innumerable multitudes from different 
countries. They could expect no success, except they 
held a mirror up to nature, to show the beauty of virtue 
and the deformity of vice. From the strain of these 
exhibitions, we can ascertain the moral judgment of men. 
This has always been consistent, uniform and honourable 
to our nature. At this day the lowest rabble often 
break out into applause of noble sentiments, and vent 
their indignation aloud upon base and infamous charac- 
ters. By all these means, we may be assured of the 
uniformity of conscience in succeeding periods and dis- 
tant nations, even from the beginning of the world; and 
it thus appears, that, allowing for occasional variations, 
already accounted for, the dictates of the moral sense, 
have coincided with reason, truth, the fitness of things, 
and the will of God, being like them, the issue of his 
wisdom, and the instinct by which they are made known. 

In short, Conscience is uniform and certain; Reason 
variable and ever liabletoerror. It is the office of Con- 
science to check the wanderings of Reason on morality ; 
though often suppressed and silenced by her delusive ar- 
guments and false opinions. “It is reason that presents 
a false notion to the moral faculty: the fault is in the 
opinion and not in the moral sense. No man contends 
that we are not uniform in self-love, because we some- 
times choose things hurtful.” Hutcheson’s' Mor. Phil. 
If Consience be only a mode of reasoning, then sin is 
only an error of judgment, and the practice of vice, a 
a bad speculation. 

In this long letter, I have availed myself of the 
liberty, which I claimed. But though I have presumed 
so much on your indulgence, there are several points of 
great interest and importance, upon which you may ex- 
pect to hear from me by the next opportunity. " 

Yours most respectfully. 
ERAsMUs. 
ERRATA IN LAST NUMBER. 
Page 964, line 18, Read On Priday the 17th “of June. Page 287. 
line “, for mouldering, Read moulding—and creating for ‘erecting, 
Page 288 line 5, Read your Fathers, ; 
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NOTE TO THE BIOGRAPHICAL ACCOUNT OF SIR 
ISAAC NEWTON, BY DR. THOMAS THOMSON. 
Taken from the Annals of Philosophy, Vol, 2, Oct. 1813. 


‘“‘[ have heard it affirmed by some of the self-consti- 
tuted philosophers of the present day, that Sir Isaac 
Newton believed the Christian religion merely because 
he was born in a Christian country ; that he never ex- 
amined it; and that he left behind him a cart-load of 
papers on religious subjects, which Dr. Horsley exa- 
mined, and declared unfit for publication. 

“These gentlemen do not perceive that their asser- 
tions are inconsistent with each other. Nobody who 
has ever read a page of Newton’s works would believe 
that he could write a cart-load of papers on a subject 
which he never examined. Newton’s religious opinions 
were not orthodox; for example, he did not believe in 
the trinity. This gives us the reason why Horsley, the 
champion of the trinity, found Newton’s papers unfit 
for publication. But it is much to be regretted that 
they have never seen the light.” 

Extracts from Bishop Watson’s Preface to his Theo- 
logical Tracts. 

“ What, shall the church of Christ never be freed 
from the narrow-minded contentions of bigots; from 
the insults of men who know not what spirit they are 
of, when they would stint the Omnipotent in the exer- 
cise of his mercy, and bar the doors of heaven against 
every sect but their own? Shall we never learn to 
think more humbly of ourselves, and less despicably of 
others? To believe that the Father of the universe 
accommodates not his judgments to the wretched wrang- 
lings of pedantic theologies ; but that every one, who, 
with an honest intention, and to the best of his ability 
seeketh the truth, whether he findeth it or not, and 
worketh righteousness, will be accepted of,him? I 
have no regard for latitudinarian prineiples, nor for any 
principles, but the principles of truth ; and truth every 
man must endeavour to investigate for himself; and, 
ordinarily speaking, he will be most successful in his 
endeavours, who examines, with candor and care, what 
can be urged on each side of a greatly controverted 
question.” 
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This sort of examination may, in some instances, 
produce a doubt, a hesitation, a diffident suspension of 
judgment, but it will at the same time produce mutual 
forbearance and good temper towards those who differ 
from us ; our charity will be enlarged, as our under- 
standing is improved. Partial examination is the pa- 
rent of pertinacity of opinion; and a forward propensi- 
ty to be angry with those who question the validity of 
our principles, or deny the justness of our conclusions, 
in any matter respecting philosophy, policy, or reli- 
gion, is an infallible mark of prejudice; of our having 
grounded our opinions on fashion, fancy, interest; on 
the unexamined tenets of our family, sect, or party ; 
on any thing rather than on the solid foundation of 
cool and dispassionate reasoning. 

“Tf different men in carefully and conscientiously 
examining the Scriptures, should arrive at different 
conclusions, even on points of the last importance, we 
trust that God, who alone knows what every man is 
capable of, will be merciful to him that is in error. 
We trust that he will pardon the Unitarian, if he be in 
an error, because he has fallen into it from the dread 
of becoming an idolater, of giving that glory to ano- 
ther which he conceives to be due to God alone. If the 
worshipper of Jesus Christ be in an error, we trust 
that God will pardon his mistake, because he has fallen 
into it from a dread of disobeying what he conceives to 
be revealed concerning the nature of the Son, or com- 
manded concerning the honor to be given him. Both 
are actuated by the same principle. The fear of God; 
and, though that principle impels them into different 
roads, itis our hope and belief, that if they add to their 
faith charity, they will meet in heaven.” 


ON PRAYER, 


As through the pathless fields of air 
Wander’d forth the timid dove, 
So the heart in humble prayer, 
Essays to reach the throne of love, 
Like her it may return unblest, 
Like her again may soar’, 
And still retarn and find no rest, 
No peaceful happy shore. 
But now once more she spreads hor wings, 
And takes a bolder Hight, 
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And see, the olive branch she brings, 
To bless her master’s sight. 
And thus the heart renews its strength 
Though spent and tempest driven, 
And higher soars, and brings at length, 
A pledge of peace with heaven. 
Boston Christian Teacher’s Manual, 


“THY WILL BE DONE.” 


How sweet to be allowed to pray 
Fo God the holy One, 

With filial love and trust to say 
‘ Father thy will be done.” 


We in these sacred words can find 
A cure for every ill, 

They calm and sooth the troubled mind, 
And bid all care be still. 


Oh let that will, which gave me breath 
And an immortal soul, 

In joy or grief, in life or death, 
My every wish control, 

O could my heart thus ever pray, 
With joy life’s course would run ; 

Teach me, oh God, with truth to say 
* Thy-will,-not mine, be done.” 


Boston Christian Teacher’s Manual, vol. 1, page 126. 


=P 
ON THE PUBLIC WORSHIP OF GOD. 


In almost every country, religion in some shape or 
other, is to be met with, and men every where seem 
to be impressed with a belief in the existence of some 
power or powers superior to themselves. In some re- 
gions of the earth, human nature appears sunk to the 
very lowest state of degradation, and the inhabitants 
are little superior in the scale of intellectual acquire- 
ment, to the beasts that perish. We find them ina 
great measure destitute of knowledge, totalistrangers 
to the arts and sciences, and ignorant of those conve- 
niencies which render existence supportable ; yet even 
in such situations, and under such circumstances, the 
temple and the worshipper areto be found. True indeed, 
the religion of such people is very absurd, and often 
very barbarous, but still it proves that there is a feel- 
ing in the heart of man, which leads him, in some form 
or other, to worship the God or Gods of his faith. 
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We, to whom the sublime doctrines of Christianity 
have been revealed, are too apt to look with detestation 
and contempt on such worshippers, and by many they 
have been considered unworthy the rights and_privile- 
ges of men. But we should never forget, that we are 
all children of the same father, and that, had not the 
mercies of God placed us under the reign of the gos- 
pel, we would have been as worthless as others, and 
as incapable of rising by our own efforts to any degree 
of superior excellence. And it may be asked, do we 
avail ourselves of the advantages which, as Christians 
we enjoy ? and do we show our gratitude to the giver of 
every perfect gift, by a cheerful obedience to his com- 
mandments, and by a willing and attentive observance 
of those institutions which he has appointed as means 
of grace and guides to glory? It will be found that 
this is not the case, and it will be found that there are 
many called Christians, who though they live in a 
Christian land, are educated in the religion of Christ, 
are called after his name, and acknowledge him in 
words, are, notwithstanding, as complete strangers to 
the spirit of his religion, and to the influence of his 
doctrines, as if they had been born amidst heathen 
darkness, and as if the word of life was never read, or 
preached in their land. We might suppose, that to 
dedicate one day in seven, to the more immediate 
worship of our God, could not be considered an irk- 
some, or laborious duty; and yet it is a duty very 
much over-looked by many, and totally neglected by 
some. We might suppose, that beings endowed with 
reason and understanding, and continually enjoying the 
bounty and blessings of Jehovah, would gladly go to his 
temple, and on the day which he has appropriated to him- 
self, would delight to “enter his courts with praise, and 
his gates with thanksgiving, to worship him in the 
beauty of holiness, and to give the honour due to his 
name.” As, however, this is not the case, I shall en- 
deavour, briefly to show the reasonableness, and impor- 
tance of the practice. 

I.—To whatever quarter we turn our eyes, on what- 
ever portion of the Almighty’s works we allow our 
contemplatior-3 to dwell—whether we meditate on the 
manifestations of that power, which stretched out the 
heavens like a curtain, and “spread them forth as a tent 
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to dwell in’—which raised the lofty mountains above 
the clouds—circumscribed the waters of the mighty 
deep, and gave a living population to the interminable 
expanse of his empire—whether we reflect on that wis- 
dom which planned the immense fabric of the universe, 
and which still continues to watch over and direct the 
springs of nature—or whether we consider the exube- 
rance of his love—the overflowing measure of his com- 
passion and benevolence to the children of men—in all, 
and in each, we may clearly discern attributes, and per- 
ceptions, calculated to raise us from the slumbers of 
forgetfulness, and to fill us with reverence, gratitude, 
and love. Those feelings, if left to their free opera- 
tion, would certainly lead us to the house of prayer, 
and teach us to raise our hearts, and our voices in ado- 
ration to the most high. But the pursuits in which we 
are engaged—the cares and pleasures of the world— 
the temptations which assail us—the trials to which we 
are exposed, and the impetuosity of our own passions, 
all conspire to rub off the sacred impressions of religion, 
and to make us forget the obligations we are under to 
our father in heaven. 

I would therefore remind you my fellow Christians, 
of the power, and wisdom, and goodness displayed in 
your own formation—of your high and lofty endow- 
ments—of your capability of raising your meditations 
to the throne of Omnipotence—of mingling your wor- 
ship with that of celestial spirits, and of thus holding 
intercourse with God himself. 

I would remind you of that Providence which watches 
over your safety and peace—which encompasses your 
beds and your path—which has led you from the days 
of infant feebleness, to the present hour which gives 
prosperity to your exertions, and permits you to taste 
.the pleasures of existence—which gives you a seed-time 
and a harvest, and makes your hearts to rejoice in the 
possession of good things. 

I would remind you of that compassion and benevo- 
Jence manifested to a guilty world, in the mission of 
Jesus Christ—I would remind you, that the fate of man 
could not affect the happiness of God—that the united 
efforts of men and devils, of earth and hell, could not 
eridanger his empire, nor shake the foundations of his 
throne—that it was mercy alone, that led him unsolici- 
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ted, unimplored, to lay help on one who is mighty and 
able to save, and to bring you from darkness and death 
to the prospects and to the enjoyment of light and ever- 
lasting life. I would remind you my friends of those 
important matters, and I would call on you, if not dead 
to gratitude—if not lost to the best feelings of human 
nature—if not sunk into hardened apathy, to show the 
sense you entertain of what you owe to the Lord your 
God, by regularly repairing to his holy place, and mag- 
nifying his name together. 

I1—The public worship of God is one of the princi- 
pal means of promoting, and preserving morality in the 
land. Man is formed for society, but society engenders 
vice, and depravity holds on its fatal march with popu- 
lation. Hence, were it not that institutions of a coun- 
teracting tendency interposed their influence, corruption 
would spread rapidly, and scatter its deadly infection 

through all the walks of life. 
The observance of public worship is an admirable 
expedient to stop the progress of wickedness—to root 
out the unhallowed desires of the heart, and to store 
it with good resolutions, pious principles, virtuous and - 
honourable sentiments. 
When, on the day which is holy to the Lord, we with- 
draw from the tumults and bustle of life, and present 
ourselves before his throne, as supplicants for mercy, 
and candidates for favor; when the spirit of devotion 
descends on our souls, and we prostrate our hearts be- 
fore the God of the universe, we will surely feel the 
influence of unaffected piety, and impressed with a 
deep and solemn devotion, we will be led to exclaim 
with the Patriarch of old, “ surely the Lord is in this 
place—this is none other but the house of God, and 
this is the gate of heaven.” Such impressions indeed 
may, in many cases be but transient, for they are liable 
to be defaced by business or pleasure—by the operations 
of avarice, ambition, or folly ; but yet in general, some 
holy feeling—some pious resolution—some “fond de- 
sire—some longing after immortality,” will remain, 
and bear up the soul triumphant, through the trials 
and temptations of time. Look into the records of our 
‘country and say, who are the unhappy wretches that fall 

victims to violated laws, and offended justice ? who are 
the debased and degraded among men, that sink into 
A 
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blackened guilt, and suffer the most disgraceful punish- 
ment, whose lives are infamous, and whose deaths are 
untimely and shameful? With a few exceptions they 
are those who began their career of depravity by ne- 
glecting the house of prayer—by turning their backs 
on the temple of Jehovah, by devoting his day to idle- 
ness, folly, andcrime. This is almost the uniform con- 
fession of them all, when brought to the termination of 
their ill-spent lives. They avow, that a neglect of the 
public worship of God, was the commencement of their 
guilty course—that never having learned the restraints 
of religion, they were soon led to despise its institutions 
—that they made a mock of holy things, and scoffed at 
the ordinances of Christ—that they gradually trampled 
on the laws of God and man, until the hand of vengeance 
overtook them, and the dungeon and the gibbet closed 
up the path of their crimes. This consideration ought 
to be a warning to us, and should teach us to avail our- 
selves of those means of growing in grace and goodness 
which our merciful Father has placed in our reach. 

IlI.—A regular attendance on the public worship of 
God, is perhaps one of the most effectual means of pre- 
paring us for heaven. 

When we are assembled in the Lord’s house, and as 
it were more immediately under his inspection, when in 
the fervency of spirit we offer up to him the tribute of 
our adoration, and implore grace to help us in time 
of need, when the united voice of our thanksgiving and 
praise, ascends to his glorious majesty, our hearts and 
souls will feel the sacred glow of piety—will spurn away 
the vanities and follies of our mortal state, and will soar 
on the eagle wings of faith to our father in heaven. 

By seizing the opportunities that prosent themselves 
of having those feelings often impressed, and the 
impressions often repcated, a habit of holiness is 
wrought into the soul—its perceptions of duty become 
clearer and quicker—the wisdom which is from above, is 
more effectually felt, and more joyfully acknowledged— 
it rises superior to the corrupting influence of the world, 
and thus the sincere servant of God becomes qualified to 
enjoy the high station for which he was at first intended, 
and to share the exalted glories of heaven. 

. This duty my friends is not an irksome or laborious 
employment—it demands no great or important, sacri- 
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fice—it takes no bullock from your pasture, nor sheep 
from your fold.—It is a duty which in time becomes even 
pleasant, and which in the course of its performance will 
enable you to say with the pious of old—a day in thy 
courts is better than a thousand—I would rather be a 
doorkeeper in the house of my God, than to dwell in the 
tents of wickedness. 

I would therefore, my fellow Christians, recommend 
to you all, a punctual and regular discharge of this duty ; 
and I would more particularly entreat parents and guar- 
dians, to bring up their little ones, and those intrusted 
to their care, under an habitual regard for the public 
worship of God. It will be the means under his bles- 
sing, of making them grow up all that a parent’s heart, 
or friends’ desire could ask—it will build them up in 
that holiness, without which, no man shall see the Lord— 
it will be a crown of glory in their old age—it will 
smooth the pillow of their death bed—brighten the gloom 
of the’ grave, and place them in joy before the Eternal 
Throne. NF OPP. 


—>—_ 
ON HEREDITARY DEPRAVITY. 


Our first parents being left to the freedom of their 
own will, through the temptation of Satan, transgressed 
the command of God, in eating the forbidden fruit ; and 
thereby fell from the estate of innocency wherein they 
were created. Assembly's Catechism. 

By this sin they fell from their original righteousness, 
and so became dead in sin, and wholly defiled in all the 
faculties and parts of soul and body. 

Confession of Faith. 

Original sin is conveyed from our first parents to their 

i atural generation. 
Ppaot. by oie va Assembly's Catechism. 

The fall brought upon mankind the loss of communion 
with God, his displeasure and curse, so as we are by 
nature children of wrath, and bond slaves of Satan, and 
justly liable to all punishments in this world,—and_ the 
most grievous torments in soul and body in hell-fire 


for ever. 
Assembly's Catechism. 
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The sinfulness of that estate whereinto man fell, con- 
sists in the guilt of Adam’s first sin, the want of that | 
righteousness wherein he was created, and the cor- 
ruption of his nature, whereby he is utterly indis- 
posed, disabled, and made opposite unto all that is 
spiritually good, and wholly inclined to all evil, and that 
continually. 

Ibid. 

The above extracts contain the doctrine of original 
sin, as stated by the Westminster assembly of divines, 
and taught by the Orthodox Presbyterian churches of 
the United Kingdom. Of so much importance are the 
works of these divines considered, that a belief in the 
Confession of Faith is substituted by those churches, as 
a test of ministerial eligibility in preference to the scrip- 
tures ; and the shorter catechism is more assiduously im- 
pressed upon the minds of their youth, than the words 
of him who “spoke as never man spake.” It would ex- 
ceed the limits of this publication, to enter at large into 
the details of this subject. All that can be expected is 
a passing notice, to call the attention of the reader to 
its examination, as every candid inquiry must necessarily 
have a tendency to explode a doctrine, invented by 
the ingenuity of a crafty priesthood, to support their 
power and infiuenc over the minds of the laity ;— a doc- 
trine opposed alike to scripture and reason ; derogatory 
to the character of the Almighty, and opposed to his 
distinguishing attributes, of justice, mercy, and love. 
To suppose that the Almighty parent of all good, would 
leave his rational offspring, whom he created in his own 
likeness, to the artifice of a powerful and malignant 
being, to practise upon their innocency and inexperience, 
and then to doom them to the most grievous torments 
of body and mind in this world, and their bodies and 
souls to “the pains of hell-fire for ever,” is an imputation 
against the mercy and goodness of a gracious God, too 
horrible to be admitted by any rational mind. But the 
imputation is heightened to an incalculable extent, if we 
admit the enormous charge against his justice of con- 
signing to everlasting perdition myriads of beings, who, 
unconscious of any offence, were involved in the same 
misery, without having given way to any temptation of 
that unrelenting and subtle spirit, whose practices in- 
volved our first parents in guilt and wo. Had the al- 
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mighty, after suitable warnings to guard our first pa- 
rents against the wiles of Satan, dooomed them to the 
denounced punishment, after they had committed the 
offence, and before they had propagated the race of — 
as the supporters of this doctrine affirm—guilty mortals, 
then his justice had remained unimpeached. To respite, 
or pardon a crimnal, after committing an offence for 
which a severe punishment had been awarded, would be 
an act of grace and mercy, not inconsistent with justice ; 
but to spare an offender until he had propagated a nume- 
rous progeny, and afterwards to inflict the penalty upon 
those who were wholly unconscious of any participation 
im the crime, would be unreasonable, and unjust in the 
highest degree, and repugnant to every feeling of mercy, 
love, and goodness. Is it possible that such things could 
proceed from that being whom an inspired apostle of 
the Lord Jesus emphatically designates by the appe!- 
lation of LOVE. 

‘That a doctrine, so dishonourable to God, and per- 
nicious to man, could have been so generally propagated 
and believed among Christians, would be wholly un- 
accountable, did we not know the propensity of the 
ignorant and unreflecting to swallow with avidity every 
extravagant fiction; and of the learned to propagate 
absurd systems, and exert their ingenuity in supporting 
them. Of all the errors by which mankind have been 
abused, the religion of Christ disgraced, or its benign 
influence upon the human race retarded, the doctrine of 
hereditary depravity appears to be the most pernicious. 
It is like false premises which vitiate all subsequent 
reasoning; or rather, like a poisoned fountain polluting 
the waters that issue from it, and carrying destruction 
to all who partake of its venemous streams. It is the 
corner stone of Calvin’s Theological system, and is 
weaker in point of scriptural evidence, than the doctrine 
of transubstantiation. Itis, like other dogmas of that 
Antiscriptural medley of absurdities, deduced from a 
few detached portions of scripture,* which, in their na- 
tural connection, are plain and easily understood ; but 
which, by forced interpretations, have been compelled 
to give a deceitful evidence in favour of a doctrine, not 


* For an exposition of these texts, see Bible Christian for April 


18351, page 111. 
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only unacknowledged by the sacred writers, but in many 
passages in direct contradiction to their plainest dictates. 
That man is under the wrath and curse of God, disabled 
and made opposite to all good, and wholly and continually 
inclined to all evil, is an assertion opposed to our every 
day’s experience, and unsupported by scripture. Where 
is the record of God’s laying a curse upon the human 
race, or of putting them under the ban of his displeasure? 
We read in the bible that the serpent for beguiling the 
woman was cursed above all the beasts of the field; that 
the woman was subjected to multiplied sorrows, concep- 
tions, and in her desires to her husband ; and that he 
should rule over her ; and that the man was doomed, for 
his transgression, to till the unpropitious soil, and at last 
te return to his native dust ; but no mention is made by 
the sacred historian of God subjecting him and his pos- 
terity to his wrath and curse. To the assertion, “ That 
men are disabled and made opposite to all good, and 
wholly and continually inclined to all evil,’ can be op- 
posed the most convincing of all proofs,—the evidence 
of our senses. Even the most atrocious villain will in- 
termit the prosecution of his diabolical plans, and giving 
way tothe more refined and better workings of his 
nature, relax his mind and body by a cessation of his 
wickedness, and indulge occasionally in virtuous and 
benevolent conduct. The truth is, perfection is no at- 
tribute of human nature. The most virtuous have their 
frailties, their follies, and their besetting sins, by which 
they are sometimes overtaken ; while the most vicious 
are sometimes capable of performing a noble and gener- 
ous action. 

The advocates for hereditary depravity assert, that 
the prevalence of evil inthe world cannot be accounted 
for on any other principle, than that of the depravity of 
our nature, in consequence of the fall of Adam; and 
that all actual transgression proceeds from thence. It 
would appear from their anxiety to establish their sys- 
tem, that they have overlooked what might reasonably 
be considered the chief cause, i. e. the influence of evil 
example, the force of habit, the negligence of parents 
and guardians, in forming the minds of their children to 
virtue in early years, and the bad education which is 
the result of the combination of these causes. Solo- 
mon was a more accurate observer than our modern or- 
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thodox guides ; and so far from asserting that human na- 
ture was perverted by the fall, indisposed to all good, 
and wholly inclined to all evil, that he has assured us 
if we train up a child in the way he should go, when he 
is old he will not depart from it. Here the force of 
habit, in establishing good principles, is roundly as- 
serted; and the scriptures are equally explicit con- 
cerning the power of bad habits: for we are told, that 
it is as easy for the Ethiop to change his skin, or the 
leopard his spots, as for those who have been accustom- 
ed to do evil to learn to do well; which is, in other 
words, asserting the moral impossibility of changing our 
aequired habits. Indeed, so strongly are men persuaded 
of their power, in forming the character and conduct of 
individuals, that it has become an established maxim, in 
which the sense of mankind is uniformly agreed, that 
custom is a second nature. So far is the sacred historian 
from charging the corruption and depravity of mankind 
to the fall, that the cause of the flood is ascribed, not 
to the corruption of our nature in consequence of that 
event, but because, ‘all fiesh had corrupted his own 
ways upon the earth.” And even to this general corrup- 
tion, Noah is an exception, for the Lord said to him 
“ Come thou and all thy house into the ark; for thee 
have I'seen righteous in this generation.” Here then, 
is an exception to that wide spread depravity ; which, 
with other instances mentioned in holy writ, as, Enoch, 
Elijah, &c. is a convincing proof, that moral depravity 
is no essential ingredient in the nature of man. 

The man who has carefully attended to the workings 
of human nature, will undoubtedly have observed as 
great a diversity in the character of individuals, as in 
the features by which they are distinguished from each 
other. In large societies there is greater scope for the 
exercise, both of the virtuous and vicious propensities, 
and example becomes, if we may be allowed the ex- 
pression, more contagious. Vice, however, being not 
only pernicious in its tendency, but quick in its 
effects, strikes and alarms us, and is hurried with the 
rapidity of our steam-impelled machines, while virtue, 
from its placid nature, like our aliments produces habi- 
tual health by imperceptible operations, and from the 
eyen tenor of its course—unless of an extraordinary 
and romantic kind—scarcely elicits an encomium. These 
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are undeniable facts which could have no existence if 
man was wholly indisposed and made opposite to all 
good. Experience proves that there is more virtue than 
vice in the world, otherwise society could not exist ; 
and that the nature of mankind is generally disposed to 
good, though, through bad example, and the influ- 
ence of sinister motives and other causes, it is occasion- 
ally perverted. 

Were the question merely concerning the general de- 
pravity of mankind, the dispute would be shortly set- 
tled.. No person denies that wickedness and depravity 
very generally, if not universally prevail. Or, if the 
question to be decided was concerning the introduction 
of evil, Christians are generally, if not universally a- 
greed in the account given by the sacred historian. But 
the matter in dispute is, whether all mankind originat- 
ing from Adam and Eve, are dead in sin, and wholly 
defiled in all the faculties and parts of body and soul in 
consequence of their eating the forbidden fruit; and is 
this their sin conveyed from them to the whole race of 
mankind by natural generation? Are all mankind «“ de~ 
prived of communion with God, under his curse, bond 
slaves of satan, and justly liable to all punishments in 
this world, and the most grievous torments in soul and 
body in hell-fire for ever,” in consequence of Adam’s 
eating the fruit of the tree of knowledge of good and 
evil? 

Concerning the first question we have no hesitation 
in saying that it is a matter wholly to be settled as all 
philosophical questions should be settled, by observation 
and experience. The Almighty has not been pleased to 
give any special revelation concerning the generation of 
the soul, but of the body only; and that only so far as 
relates to the capability with which he has endowed 
mankind, of propagating his species, in common with 
all other animals. {f we attempt to reason upon this 
subtle question, we might naturally conclude, that if 
vices can be propagated by natural generation, the 
children of atrocious criminals and their descendants 
would be addicted to the same vices as their progenitors. 
But experience has decided against this deduction of 
reason, and has abundantly proved that in general, chil- 
dren do not possess, or practise the same qualities of 
mind, or the same vices or virtues as their parents. 
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They are, in this respect, as different as in their fea- 
tures, and follow no general rule. As well might it be 
asserted, that a man could communicate his learn- 
ing or profession by natural generation, as his virtues or 
vices. But it is said that Adam was a federal head, and 
stood for all his posterity. This requires proof; it has 
no foundation in scripture, but is a part and parcel of 
the same ingenious fiction. Indeed the scriptures are 
unequivocally decisive against it; for they assert that 
“ the son shall not die for the iniquity of his father, 
Ezekiel, 18.17. 

The simple act of eating the forbidden fruit, would, 
in itself, have been a matter of indifference, only on 
account of the divine prohibition. The disposition of 
mind however, to commit the act, must have existed 
previous to the act itself. Guilt could not be imputed 
to the first impulse,—for, to resist temptation has al- 
ways been esteemed a virtue—but must have commenced 
with the determination to commit the act. Adam, there- 
fore, must have been as guilty in the sight of God, be- 
fore eating the fruit, as after he had committed the 
deed, which was only a consummation of what he had 
before predetermined. Hence we may infer that the 
nature of our first parents was similar to that of their 
offspring ; ready to yield to irregular desires, and equal- 
ly subject to be overcome-by temptation, and that their 
dispositions were perverted before the actual commission 
of the deed to which the fall is invariably ascribed. Is 
then, this universal hereditary depravity to be ascribed 
to this first yielding to temptation? And did the in- 
dulgence of that single propensity produce an entire 
change in the physical laws of his constitution, so that 
Adam and his posterity were necessitated to procreate 
arace, of a different nature and character from that in 
which he was created by the Almighty ? Or, are we to 
suppose that a particular virus was contained in the de- 
sire, or in the fruit, of sufficient potency to contami- 
nate the whole race of mankind, and to prevent their 
dispositions in so many contradictory ways, so that no 
virtuous propensity should be transmitted to check the 
contagion. It is admitted by the advocates of this doc- 
trine that Adam and Eve repented of their sin, receiv- 
ed the promise of the messiah, by faith in whom they 
obtained pardon. Why, it may be asked, was not this 
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penitent disposition propagated to their posterity? or, 
were they capable of imparting to them only their evil 
propensities without any mixture of the good? ‘These 
questions cannot be answered without ascribing it to 
some original law, or arbitrary appointment of God, by 
which our first parents, and through them the whole 
human race have been rendered prone to every evil, 
without one redeeming quality to counteract the evil. 
Were we to ascribe the influence of the crime to the act 
itself, we could not discover any connection between the 
supposed cause and its dire effects, nor any natural or 
physical tendency to implant those seeds of universal 
depravity ascribed to this original transgression.—It 
may then, we think, safely be asserted that physical 
causes are wholly inadequate to produce the effects as- 
cribed to the eating of the fruit of the tree of prohi- 
bition. 

That the doctrine of hereditary depravity should be 
entertained by those who are advocates for the spiritu- 
ality of the soul, is rather singular. The materialist, 
indeed, might be permitted to affix a literal signifi- 
cation to the terms corruption of human nature, con- 
tagion of sin, &c. and illustrate his position from the 
fermentative quality and expansive power of leaven, a 
small quantity of which will influence a large mass. 
But an advocate for the spirituality of the soul should 
be cautious in asserting that a momentary desire excited 
by a particular temptation, can infect kindred minds, 
while ina state of unconsciousness; and that this dis- 
position can be diffused to infinity through successive 
generations. 

The advocates for the spirituality of the human mind 
are not agreed concerning the time when the immortal 
principle is united with the corporeal. Some suppose 
that the corporeal frame alone is capable of propaga- 
tion, and that at a certain period of vitality, the im- 
mortal spirit is infused by the deity into the animal sys- 
tem by some immutable law of his appointment. Oth- 
ers maintain that the spiritual nature is cotemporary 
with the corporeal, and that the germ of existence in its 
earliest state, contains the two principles of animal and 
spiritual life. 

According to the first hypothesis (which the scrip- 
tures seem to favour, EKecles. xii. 7.) the doctrine of he- 
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reditary depravity is an impossibility. The spiritual 
part of man not being descended from Adam, could not 
partake of his pollution; but, coming from the deity 
himself, must necessarily be as pure as that of Adam, 
when he came from the hands of his creator. It can, 
therefore, have no relation to him, except that of dwell- 
ing in a tabernacle, which in the course of ordinary ge- 
neration he had provided: and though its temporary 
abode may be so impure as to defile the soul that enters 
_ it, yet the soul itself cannot be charged with hereditary 

guilt, however it may be pitied for being constrained to 
occupy so impure a dwelling. 

The other hypothesis, which supposes the co-existence 
of our corporeal and spiritual natures, is attended with 
difficulties no less insuperable than those of the former. 
The circumstances of being born into this world is mere- 
ly incidental. As the soul existed co-eval with the cor- 
poreal germ, it was a responsible sinner, and heir of 
eternal misery, long before its very fetus could be form- 
ed, and must remain in the same wretched predicament, 
should it never haye possessed a fetus, or should this 
never have arrived at its perfection of growth. Thus 
immense myriads of miserable embryos, that never saw 
the light of the sun, will as infallibly be plunged into 
the flames of hell, as the most abandoned of our species. 
And every germ that possesses a physical possibility of 
existing in this world, shall without doubt perish in the 
next, if the doctrine of Calvinism, and the Westminster 
catechism be true. 

The doctrine of hereditary depravity destroys all ne- 
cessity for any subsequent temptations of Satan since 
the fall; his whole business must have been completed 
by the success of his first enterprize. It also implicates 
the Saviour of sinners in the guilt of Adam’s sin, as he 
was descended from Adam in the female line, and ren- 
ders him equally with those he came to save, “ liable to 
the wrath of God and the pains of hell for ever.” 

We have already trespassed too far upon the pages of 
the present number, and shall for the present dismiss 
the second question, concerning loss of communion with 
God, and punishment in this world and the next in con- 
sequence of Adam’s first sin, by observing that it is un- 
authorized and opposed to the revealed word of God, 
and at variance with his attributes of goodness, mercy, 
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and justice. We shall probably resume the subject in 
a future number. Inthe mean time those who would 
wish to see the doctrine of hereditary depravity treated 
in a full, clear and masterly manner, would do well to 
consult “ Letters to William Wilberforce. Esq. M. P. 
by a Layman,” to which work the above brief sketch is 
indebted for some of its observations. W. X. 
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ON CONDEMNING THOSE WHO DISAGREE WITH 
US IN MATTERS OF RELIGION. 


* Judge not, that ye benot judged; for with what judgment 
ye judge, ye shall be judged: and with what measure ye 
mete, it shall be measured to you again.” Matt, vii. 1, 2. 


We are extremely apt to think, that the evidence 
which is sufficient to convince ourselves on any subject, 
should also satisfy others, as well as to wish that it were 
so; and we cannot help thinking it strange that they 
should entirely overlook, or value lightly, proofs which 
to us seem incontrovertible. This feeling is so deeply 
fixed in the human heart, that we may perceive its in- 
fluence on a great variety of occasions in life; but on no 
subject does it operate with such a powerful effect as on 
that of religion. On this all-engrossing topic, some 
are willing to allow others the same privilege which 
they use and claim for themselves, and permit their 
neighbours to have a mind of their own; but many 
will not grant this equitable immunity. All, however, 
who take an interest in such matters, feel the same 
wish, less or more. The grand difference between the 
parties is, that with the one, it is kept in subjection to 
other considerations of a more important nature, while 
with the other, every thing is made to yield before it. 
It isa principal motive with many—I Pelion I might 
say with all—who engage in religious controversy ; for 
next to the conviction that our own views are correct, is 
the desire that they should be extensively embraced. 
In the present state of the world it does not seem that 
the all-wise Creator designed that people should all think 
alike ; yet a wish which is so universal was certainly 
implanted in our breasts for laudable purposes, and it is 
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only when indulged in to an improper extent, that it 
becomes criminal. Were it always regulated in accor- 
dance with the spirit of the Gospel, it would undoubted- 
ly be beneficial, by tending to promote inquiry and free- 
dom of thought, “as iron sharpeneth iron ;” but when- 
ever this is not the case—whenever any undue means, 
such as fear, force, fraud, &c. are used to inculcate par- 
ticular opinions, it must necessarily lead to evil; and 
how often this has been done, it is needless to inform — 
any one whois in the least conversant with ecclesiastical 
history. 

The human mind is so constituted that it must under- 
go a certain process before it is enabled to decide on 
any subject. In infancy its latent powers are wrapped 
up in unconsciousness and imbecility, as the bloom and 
fragrance of the embryo flower remain enveloped in its 
folds until brought to maturity by the influence of the 
sun, the air, and the juices of the earth. What these 
are to the insensate bud is education to the mind of 
man. By education I mean, in this instance, eyery thing 
we learn of every kind. On coming into the world, 
we are neither aware of our own being, nor of the exis- 
tence of any thing around us, animate or imanimate. 
As the mind gains strength, we learn the difference be- 
tween one object and another, and become able to dis- 
tinguish by means of the eye, between aman and a 
beast,—between a beast and a bird,—between a bird 
and a fish,—between a fish and a stone,—between a 
stone and atree.* We know none of these things in- 
tuitively—we have all this knowledge to learn. Neither 
is the eye the seat of it, but merely the organ by which 
it is conveyed to the mind, and a certain operation must 
take place between the period when the object is pre- 
sented to the eye, and the time when the mind comes to 
the conclusion at which it naturally arrives, though the 
process is so quick that we cannot perceive it. When, 
however, it arrives at this conclusion, it does so invol- 
untarily—it is utterly impossible for it to decide other- 


* This view might be greatly extended. Many things might be ad- 
ded to the above, such as the difference between day and nizht, 
summer and winter, cold and heat, silence and noise, bitter and 
sweet, &c.; but I have confined myself to a single branch of the 
subject for the sake of simplicity, and as being sufficient for my 
present purpose. 
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wise than it does. In matters of this kind, no man 
blames another for thinking as he does, because on such 
subjects all are agreed. And why should there be an 
exception in matters of religion? Why should man 
deny his brother the same privilege in judging of his 
spiritual concerns, which he universally grants him in 
dec*ding respecting material objects? Had God, in 
his infinite wisdom, thought fit, he could easily have 
formed our minds in such amanner, that we would all 
think as exactly alike in religion as on the other sub- 
jects [have mentioned. There can be no doubt but our 
minds were made as they now are for the wisest purpo- 
ses, and it is only the perversity of man that turns what 
was meant for a blessing into a curse. On the subject 
of religion also, whatever knowledge we possess must 
have been acquired through the medium of the senses. 
Words are useful only as they convey ideas; the Bible 
itself would be of no use to us were it not for the eye; 
neither could we derive any benefit from ora] instruc- 
tion, were it not conveyed to the mind by the ear. I 
readily admit that a man may have some idea of a great 
First Cause, though he knows nothing of revelation ; but 
this does not destroy the parallel, for we would be 
able to distinguish between one object and another, and 
to know something of their qualities, though we had 
never been taught the names of one of them. Again, 
we are not able to decide on the subject of religion, 
more than on the others, all at once, unless we take our 
opinions at second hand, and allow others to think for 
us. When a man becomes convinced, from sincere ine 
quiry, calm deliberation, and cool reflection, on any 
point in religion, that conviction is truth to him; and 
I cannot help thinking it is as unfair and unjust to dog- 
matically tell that man he is in error, as it would be to 
assure him he is wrong in deciding that a man is not a 
horse, that an eagle is not a whale, or that a piece of 
earth is neither a stone nor a tree.* In both cases the 
mind requires to be exercised, and a certain operation 
must be performed before it becomes thoroughly con- 


* ‘¢ It is for want of reflection that we are apt to think that our 
senses show us nothing but material things. Every act of sen- 
sation, when duly considered, gives us an equal yiew of both parts 
of nature, the corporeal, and spiritual.”’—Locke on ihe Understan- 
ding. Pook ii, Chap. 23, p. 15. 
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vinced in either. No man has any right to say to 
another, that his views of religion are erroneous, unless 
he be able to prove that he has not used the means which 
were in his power for ascertaining the truth. If he has 
not done this, then he is blameable—otherwise he is not, 
let his opinions be what theymay. [do not mean to 
institute any comparison, as to their importance, between 
the two diiferent kinds of knowledge. My intention 
is, simply to show, that as the same faculties must be 
employed in both cases, less or more, and as in the one 
they are admitted to be faithful guides, so we have no 
reason to think, nor has any man a right to say, they 
will deceive us in the other, when properly used. 

The command contained in the passage of scripture 
prefixed to this paper, is so positive, and the reason 
given for its observance so plain, and so very easily ap- 
plied, that one would think it almost impossible for any 
person who had ever read it, to overlook or disregard 
it. One would think this penalty attached to the act, 
might be sufficient to cure people of the itch for dealing 
in condemnation; yet the self-styled orthodox set it at 
defiance every day, and “judge” those who differ from 
them without scruple or hesitation. Let them, however, 
reflect. on the dreadful situation in which they place 
themselves, by daring to condemn these who are as 
virtuous men, and as good members of society as them- 
selves; and as they hope for mercy at the last. awful 
day, let them pause, ere, in the hardness of their hearts, 
they presume to deny that mercy to others. Let them 
think how they would like to have the same sentence 
passed upon themselves, which they relentlessly pro- 
nounce against their brethren, and be more careful to 
avoid such a practice in future. 

Unitarians have, ere now, been told, because they 
will not, and dare not, like their opponents, arrogantly 
assume the attribute of omniscience, and declare posi- 
tively what is truth and what is error, that they cannot 
be so fully convinced of the correctness of their own sen- 
timents, as those who fulminate their anathemas against 
all who disagree with them ; but certainly the disposition 
to condemn others, could add nothing to a man’s own 
security, if he would ever allow himself to reflect how 
liable all are to err, and how dangerous it is to “judge” 
others. . 
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Human life has often been compared to ajourney. My 
brother and I set out from a certain point, wishing to 
arrive at another. May we not take different roads, 
each thinking his own the best, without condemn- 
ing the choice of the other, and both gain the place of 
our destination? Surely both might be conscious that 
it would only exhaust our strength, and make us less 
able to sustain the difficulties we must encounter in exe- 
cuting our task, did each vainly endeavour to drag the 
other along with him against his inclination, ‘Phere we 
must reniler an account of our conduct on the way—but 

as I firmly believe—not the particular road we have 
travelled. 

It has been alleged as a reason why Romau Catholics 
so greatly outnumber Protestants, that both parties 
admit that there is salvation in the Cie of Rome, 
while Protestants have only the testimony of those of 
their own persuasion in their favour and that weak- 
minded men naturally think themselves*safest in that 
communion which has most witnesses in its behalf, with- 
out considering whether it agrees best with scripture 
and reason. Thesame reasoning will apply, as tonumbers, 
to the different parties of Presbyterians now at issue 
in this country. The orthodox are, as far as they pos- 
sess the power, playing the same game towards the 

- Unitarians, which the Roman Catholics, several centuries 
ago, did towards all who opposed them, and have adopt- 
edone of their very worst tenets—exclusive salvation, 
This system of denouncing their opponents has long 
prevailed less or more, among different sects, and it 
must be owned that those who practise it, have gener- 
ally the greatest number of followers; yet I would ask 
no better proof than their having recourse to it, that 
those who act upon it are themselves aware of the 
weakness of their cause. Whoever abandons the fair 
and broad field of reason and argument, and attempts 
(for luckily no man cau do more) to “ deal damnation 
round the land” on all who think differently from him- 
self, tacitly acknowledges that his cause is unable to 
stand upon its own merits. The man who overheard a 
dispute between two others, with whose language he 
was wholly unacquainted, was able to decide which of 
them was worsted in the argument, by observing that 
one of them lost his temper. The application is easy. 
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The system is built upon and receives its support from, 
the weakest part of the human mind. It is addressed 
to, and calculated to work upon the fears and prejudices 
of the ignorant, the timid and the unreflecting ; and 
though we hear much of the age of improvement, of the 
march of intellect, of the schoolmaster being’ abroad,— 
and with truth, too, comparatively speaking,—still it 
doesnot require any very deep study of mankind to 
know, that by far the greater number come under one or 
other of the above denominations. Those who act 
upon it are doubtless aware of its effects, else they 
would not have recourse to it. I look upon a dam- 
natory clause as one of the very worst auxiliaries which 
can accompany any creed. Those who use such a 
clause, seem to me to be making a desperate attempt to 
make up in the number what they are conscious is want- 
ing in the intelligence of their followers. The orthodox 
are extremely apt to plume themselves on their supe- 
rior numbers, and to represent unitarians as contempti- 
ble, because they cannot count man for man with them, 
just as if arithmetic had any influence on the correctness 
of religious opinions—as if truth were to be regulated 
by the Rule of Three. Whenever men feel inclined to 
boast of their numbers, I would recommend to their at- 
tention the following passage from the sermon on the 
Mount :—“ Wide is the gate, and broad is the way that 
leadeth to destruction, and many there be which go in 
thereat.” «But strait is the gate,.and narrow is the 
way which ieadeth unto life, and few there be that 
find it.” Matt. vii. 13, 14. 

Were Unitarians disposed to act upon the exclusive 
system, perhaps they might thereby gain a few nomi- 
nal adherents, but of what value would they be when 
they had them? Better to possess one follower from 
conscientious conviction than a thousand through fear. 
But they do not think that justice warrants the use of 
such means; neither do they believe that their cause 
requires it. If the orthodox do not wish to have it 
thought that they deliberately practise upon the people's 
fears, rather than appeal to their judgment, let them 
act upon the principles of free trade, and prove their 
sincerity by abandoning this part of their creed; and 
they will thereby free themselves from the well-ground- 
ed imputation of being afraid to meet their opponents 
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on fair terms. According, however, as the light of 
knowledge encreases,—and that it is encreasing rapidly, 
there can be no doubt, though much yet remains to be 
accomplished—the system of men judging their brethren, 
loses its force. As the mind becomes expanded by edu- 
cation, and strengthened by reflection, it is enabled to 
treat such narrow views with the contempt which they 
justly merit. The man who leads a virtuous life, and 
has the courage to think for himself— 

“Be that has light within his own clear breast 

May sit in the centre, and enjoy bright day,” 
despising the impotent denunciations of his erring fellow- 
mortals. 
AN ELDER’S SON. 


—>—_ 
GOD TEMPTETH NOT MAN. 


‘Let no man say when he is tempted, I am tempted of God, for 
God cannot be tempted with evil, neither tempteth he any man.” 
APOSTLE JAMES- 


THERE is nothing connected with religion more im- 
portant, than to acquire just notions of the Supreme 
Being. If we entertain unworthy opinions concerning 
him whom we profess to worship, our worship itself 
must be strongly tinctured with pollution, and of course, 
it cannot be acceptable to him, to whom it is address- 
ed; and not only will our devotional exercises be un- 
becoming and unworthy, but the whole tenor of our 
actions will manifest the same impurity and corruption. 

In the most enlightened nations of the heathen world, 
the Gods whom they worshipped, were represented as 
subject to human infirmities, and as indulging im all the 
sensuality which we consider as degrading to human 
nature ; and the consequence was, that their worship- 
pers, even the most virtuous, and learned, and amiable 
among them, sunk into vices, and gloried in actions of 
very great depravity. 

When the Jews departed from the service of the 
living God, and were seduced by the example of 
the idolatrous people around them, into the worship of 
Moloch, whom they believed to be obdurate, and delight- 
ing in cruelty; they became so unfeeling themselves, 
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and so devoid of every tender and parental affection, 
as to make their own children pass through fire, and as 
some writers affirm, they even sacrificed them, in ho- 
nour of this idol. 

In later times also, the most absurd and monstrous 
‘superstitions have been displayed by professing chris- 
tians, and believed in with the greatest degree of en- 
thusiasm, arising entirely from a misconception of the 
nature and attributes of God; and even at the present 
day, and among good, and well meaning men, many 
opinions are entertained respecting the most high, 
which we might suppose none who maturely reflected 
on the subject, could possibly entertain. 

It cannot be denied that temptations often assail us, 
and it is equally true, that we often submit to their in- 
fluence ; but we are not to excuse ourselves by saying, 
that we are “tempted of God.” Weare taught to believe 
in the sacred records of our holy religion, that the most 
high “delighteth not in the death of sinners,” and that 
“men shall be rewarded according to the deeds done in 
the body.” Now if this is the case, it would certainly 
be setting the Almighty in a very appalling point of 
view, to suppose, that he ¢empted man to the commis- 
sion of crimes, for the very purpose of punishing him. 
It is true, we are all disposed to assume as favourable 
an aspect.as we possibly can, and to impress our neigh- 
bours with good opinions of our principles and conduct ; 
when therefore we yield to any improper impulse, or 
give way to any impure desire, we are willing to roll 
the blame off ourselves, and place it to the account of 
human nature. We are willing to remove, or to pre- 
vent bad impressions which have gone, or may go forth 
against us, as well as to appease our own consciences, 
and to persuade ourselves into an opinion, that we are 
not so culpable as others pronounce us, or as we our- - 
selves have thovght. | This however is only self-decep- 
tion, and though it may give a false and momentary 
security to those who never examine their own hearts, 
or consider the nature of their own actions, yet a short 
period of reflection would teach us, that our confidence 
in such cases, is only the confidence of apathy, and our 
security the blindness of death. 

Who. will take upon him to say, that he was led to 
commit murder, or theft; that he has been seduced to 
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treachery and deceit; that he has been guilty of faith- 
less vows, and broken promises; that he hath defraud- 
ed the unsuspecting; betrayed the innocent; oppressed 
the poor; trampled on the humble, or sent the hoary 
head in sorrow to the grave, by the temptation of God, 
or through the instigation of the Almighty? Who 
will presume to lay his own personal and individual sins 
to the charge of Omnipotence, and will attempt to 
vindicate his conduct, or to palliate his offences by say- 
ing, that he was compelled ox seduced by his maker, or 
that a being worthy of praise and worship could possibly 
co-operate with folly, wilfully pervert the minds of his 
rational offspring, and exert the boundless attributes of 
his nature, in enticing them to destruction? The idea 
when presented in this form, is so horrible, so disgust- 
ing, so repugnant to every notion that we can form of 
God, that the human mind revolts from the thought, 
and feels that the imputation is the very worst species 
of blasphemy. But though perhaps no man will have 
the effrontery to assert, in plain direct terms, that he is 
tempted to the commission of sin by the power and in- 
fluence of God; yet many maintain doctrines, which 
certainly lead to this belief, and which are entertained 
by some without reflection, and probably professed by 
others, to excuse them in their own eyes, for the com- 
mission of erimes, which they might have avoided. 

The first of those doctrines which I shall mention, is 
the generally received opinion of what is called original 
sine In alluding to the transgression of Adam, and the 
consequences of it to his posterity, Calvinists maintain, 
“that the whole human race, by that single offence, are 
born at enmity with God—are utterly indisposed to every 
thing that is good—are wholly inclined to all evil— 
are by nature children of wrath—bound slaves to Satan 
under the curse of God in this world, and born to most 
grievous torments in soul and body, in hell fire for ever.*” 

Now the only penalty which the holy and eternal ma- 
ker of manattached to his disobedience is in these words, 
‘in the day thou eatest thereof, thou shalt surely die ;’ 
and by no means does he say, or insinuate, that the whole 
posterity of Adam would be involved in the guilt of his 
sin; and come into the world loaded with the guilt. of 


* See Westminster Confession, and Assembly’s Catechism. 
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his transgression; and made thereby altogether inca- 
pable of good; and altogether prone to that which is 
evil—so far from it, that after the offence was commit- 
ted, and when our first parents were writhing under 
the scorpion stings of a guilty conscience, we find the 
most high soothing their sorrows by assuring them, 
“that one sprung from the seed of the woman should 
bruise the serpent’s head ;” and we also find that kind 
and benevolent being in whom this promise was fulfil. 
led, saying, “suffer little children to come unto me, 
for of such is the kingdom of heaven.” It is how- 
ever a soothing, though altogether a vain and unfounded 
consolation, to the depraved, the impious, the scoffer 
of religion and réligion’s laws, to think, if he think at 
all, that he was created, and sent forth from the hands 
of his maker, incapable of thinking a good thought; 
speaking a good word; or doing a good action; it is 
throwing the iniquity off his own head; it is an apology 
for every crime he commits ; for why should he attempt 
to do that which it is impossible for him to perform? 
or why should he endeavour to refrain from wicked- 
ness, when he is created with every bad propensity, 
with every sinful passion, with every vile affection, and 
without any one good principle or feeling, enabling, or 
even prompting him to resist temptation. “For this 
reason itis,” says a powerful writer, “that many like 
to hear their vices imputed to original depravity, and 
not to their own wilful perverseness, because then they 
do not feel themselves responsible; they like to hear 
their want of holiness spoken of as the result of na- 
tural incapacity, rather than of any fault or neglect of 
their own, because they will feel no remorse for what 
they cannot avoid. They like especially to be told that 
they can do nothing to procure, or even to prepare them- 
selves for salvation, as this furnishes them with a suffi- 
cient excuse for not even attempting it. Abuse a man’s 
nature, and you merely shift the blame of his vices up- 
on the author of his nature—tell a man that he inhe- 
rits. corruption and depravity from Adam, and you 
merely furnish to his hands the very thing he wants ; an 
apology for being corrupt and depraved.” In short, to 
those who are devoted to any of those pursuits which 
war against the laws of heaven, and against the inte- 
rest of their own souls, there can be nothing more plea- 
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sing than the belief, that they are what they were 
made; that they cannot make themselves better, that 
they cannot curb one licentious passion, nor control one 
inordinate desire, and that therefore they may continue 
to indulge in every gratification, and submit without 
resistance to the dominion of sin, until it shall please 
God by the irresistible workings of his free grace to 
compel them to righteousness. { am far from believing 
indeed, that human nature is perfect, or that it can be 
perfect in this world; and I am also far from believing 
that any man can merit eternal happiness by the purity 
of his own heart, and the undeviating rectitude of his 
own conduct ; but I am equally far from believing, that 
a child comes into the world, liable to the eternal wrath 
and curse of God on account of Adam’s disobedience ; 
or in the words of a Calvinistie divine, “that the hearts 
of children are the habitation of devils; that God is an- 
gry with them every day, that his bow is bent, and the 
arrows of his wrath are pointed against them, that an- 
gels would gladly sheath their flaming swords in their 
bowels; that they are cursed in their gifts, in their pri- 
vileges , in their labours, in their food, in their rai- 
ment, in their basket, and in their store; that hell from 
beneath is moved to meet them at their coming, and 
damned angels in cruel derision stand ready to ask 
‘art thou also become like one of us?’”* Is there a 
father in any Christian land who believes this of his 
child; and when he presents him for baptism, can he 
look in his innocent face, and really think that he is a 
child of wrath, under the curse of God, and heir only 
of hell’s fire? Is there a mother in the wide circle of 
the world, who, when she presses her smiling infant to 
her bosom, thinks for a moment; that she folds in her 
arms a child, born only to the curse of God; that she 
is the mother of a being, who comes into life with no 
better promise than that it is an heir of eternal perdi- 
tion? [ appeal to every parent who may read this. 
I appeal to every father and mother, if they believe 
that their young, and incapable babe can possibly be 
born under the wrath and curse of the Almighty ? and 
I would also ask, if they believe in this doctrine, how 
they can reconcile it to their consciences to be the means 


* Brown, of Haddington. 
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of bringing rational creatures into the world, under 
such horrible and heart-rending conditions ? 

But another doctrine which still more directly throws 
the blame of all our wickedness on the Alnighty, is 
the doctrine of predestination. It is asserted by Calvi- 
nists, that “God Almighty for his own glory, hath 
foreordained whatever comes to pass.” 

Now certainly, there cannot be any doctrine more 

soothing to the conscience of a determined profligate 
than this. Every thing he does is owing to the decree 
of God, his most atrocious deeds of villainy, his dark 
hypocrisy, his treachery, his malice, his licentiousness, 
his thefts, his robberies, and his murders, were all fore- 
ordained in the eternal councils of heaven, and for them 
not he, of course, but (I speak it with horror,) his 
Creator, is to blame. According to this doctrine, the 
sin of Adam was in obedience to the decree of his ma- 
ker. According to this doctrine Judas was made a son 
of perdition, and preordained to betray the Lord of 
life. According to this doctrine, those who crucified 
Jesus Christ did it under the compulsion of Jehovah. 
According to this doctrine, the very devil himself, 
waged war in heaven, and. rebelled against his eternal 
king, by that same king’s decree ; and according to this 
doctrine, men are driven into scenes of the blackest 
guilt by the hand of Omnipotence, and then plunged 
into eternal torments for the commission of crimes 
which they could not possibly avoid. 
_ Whothat really believes in this doctrine will attempt 
to resist evil—or imagine that there is any necessity for 
pious exertion, or that he is called on to cleanse his 
hands and purify his heart, or to discharge any duty 
whatever, either to God orto man? In fact, if he can 
possibly think, that his temporal and eternal state are 
fixed by an absolute and eternal law, he must also think 
that he might as well raise his feeble arm against the 
power of omnipotence and hope to succeed, as attempt 
to do any one thing but what he actually does, whether 
that may, be good or bad. 

But, my brethren, consider for a moment the manner 
in which such a doctrine involves the dispensations of 
providence. If the fate of man is appointed by the ab- 
solute decree of God, this decree of course must be im- 
mutable, and if immutable, where was the necessity for 
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our Saviour’s coming into the world; of his preaching 
repentance and forgiveness of sins; of promising grace 
and pardon; of encountering calumny and persecution, 
and contumely, and reproach, and death? Where was 
the necessity of his apostles undergoing the same, in 
propagating his doctrines ? and where is the necessity of 
exhorting you to think of those things that pertain to 
your peace ? 

In fact this doctrine takes away all responsibility from 
man—represents the sovereign ruler of the universe as 
fickle, unjust and capricious ; issuing commands to his 
people which he has made it impossible for them to 
obey ; promising rewards which he has foreordained they 
shall never obtain; creating them to sin, and then hurl- 
ing them to eternal destruction, if they transgress ; 
not only tempting them to disobedience, but forcing 
them by his own irresistible power into that line of 
conduct, which will plunge them into the torments of 
that place where “ the worm dieth not, and the fire is 
not quenched.” 

The very circumstance of the most high having sent his 
son to redeem the world, is one of the most incontesti- 
ble proofs that man is not naturally averse to every thing 
good, ani that his conduct is the result of his free will. 
If this was,not the case, and if God were disposed ‘to 
tempt man to sin, is it likely that he would have deputed 
a pure and incorruptible being to point out unto us its 
dangerous consequences ; to assure us of the mercy of 
God; to confirm our wavering faith ; to open up to us 
the brightest prospects of glory, and to die on the cross to 
convince us that the promises of the most high respect- 
ing us shall be fulfilled: for he is not man ‘that he 
should lie, nor the son of man that he should repent. 
No, his thoughts have ever been towards us thoughts of 
peace and not of evil. Safely therefore may we rely on. 
his mercy ; freely may we depend on his compassionate 
declarations ; without fear and without dread may we re- 
pose that confidence in him to which he invites us, and 
upheld and supported by the encouragements of his 
grace, we shall be enabled to overcome the temptations, 
which not he, but a wicked world, deprayed and sinful 
men, and our own unrestrained and evil passions cast in 
our way. 
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Nor should you let the thought once enter into your 
minds, that you cannot do any thing pleasing in the sight 
of God ; that you are so corrupted and vile by nature, 
that your best efforts are an abomination unto him—if 
you are led to really entertain such opinions, you will 
sink into despondency, and so far from living a life of 
active duty, you will persuade yourselves into a belief, 
that exertion is altogether useless, and that it is in vain 
for you to exercise your faculties and powers in the 
great work of your own salvation. 

I may grant you that we are by nature weak and im- 
perfect, that we are liable to be led away from the paths 
of piety and holiness, but I do not believe that we came 
into the world loaded with guilt, under the wrath and 
curse of God, and incapable ever after of doing any 
thing acceptable in his sight. Our own convictions, as 
well as the whole tenor of scripture, sufficiently testify 
against such opinions, and when the day of retribution 
arrives, they will afford no palliation nor excuse for our 
transgressions. 

We are placed in situations where we must meet with 
many trials of our principles and of our virtue, but if we 
exert resolution and firmness, those trials will not over- 
come us. We have the power of reason to combat the 
temptations of vice, and we have the light and strength 
of revelation to fix our faith, and confirm our piety ; we 
have the example of Jesus Christ to inspire us with the 
love of holiness, and we have also the promised aid of 
divine grace to purge our affections, and purify our souls. 
With such sources of help and support, if we conscien- 
tiously avail ourselves of them, we will be enabled to 
discharge our duties, and though we cannot be free from 
those failings and infirmities which are attached to hu- 
man nature, yet we may so perform our parts here, that 
we may look forward with humble hope, to the posses- 
sion of happiness hereafter, through the mediation of 
our blessed Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. 


S. T, 
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Intelligence. 


THE REV. MR. WATSON’S REPLY TO DR. COOKE’S AUTHEN- 
TICATED SPEECH, IN THE CASE OF CLOUGH, CO. DOWN. 


We did not intend to have occupied so much of our present 
number with the Clough business, but Dr. Cooke’s budget of 
misstatements, quibbles and inconsistencies, having gone the round 
of the newspapers; their having been published in a pamphlet 
with notes, and then republished in The Orthodox Presbyterian, we 
think it better to give the whole of Mr. Watson’s reply, as it ap- 
peared in The Whig of July the 21st; correcting a slight mistake 
into which Mr. Watson has fallen. The two members of the 
Antrim Presbytery did go into the pulpit before the usual time, 
but did not commence public worship until the regular hour. Mr. 
Jobnson, however, had given no reason to Mr. Allen, to under- 
stand that he would not go to the Meeting-house, and to the pulpit, 
' when he thought proper. Connected in some measure with this 
affair, we insert the copy of a letter, sent through the post office to 
Dr. Cooke ; but which he has not condescended to notice. 


* Belfast, July 19th. 
“ Sir,—The Editors of the “Bible Christian’ find the following 


words, in a report of a speech, made by you at the last meeting of 
the Synod of Ulster, on the business of the Congregation of Clough. 
¢ Now it has been -asserted in a libellous publication, in which 
the name of Christian is assumed, that it may be desecrated, that 
we broke a solemn compact.’ The public prints have alleged 
that the ‘ Bible Christian’ is the publication, whose report you 
state to be false. You are at perfect liberty to call it libellous if it 
suit your taste ; but the Editors wish to know, whether you mean 
by these words to contradict the statement made iu the number 
for June last, or any other statement in the ‘ Bible Christian,’ 
with respect to the Clough Congregation. If you do, they chal- 
lenge you to an investigation of the matter, and pledge themselves 
to prove the ‘correctness of their statement, and that yours, so far 
as it differs from theirs, is at variance with the truth. If you think 
‘proper to answer this, be pleased to direct to No.33, High-street. 


EDITORS OP THE BIBLE CHRISTIAN.” 
‘66 Rey. Dr. Cooke, Belfast. 


Such matters as these are beneath the Rev.’ Doctor’s. notice, 
unless when “forced by kind friends on his attention ;” and his kind 
friends very kindly accommodate their information to his con- 
venience. 

We proceed now to lay before our readers Mr. Watson’s reply ; and, 
notwithstanding, the ‘ great sensation’ excited in the august assem- 
bly, by the Doctor’s ranting about Claverhouse, Lord Kilwarden, 
pikes, bayonets and pistol bullets; and his howling over injured 


church discipline, and poor persecuted orthodoxy. Mark how a 
plain tale will put him down.’ 
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CLOUGH CONGREGATION—DR. COOK’S SPEECH 
CONTRADICTED. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE NORTHERN WHIG. 


** Sir,—It becomes my duty, as Minister of the original branch of 
Clough Congregation, to give a public contradiction to the misstate- 
ments contained in Dr, Cooke’s speech, at last Synod, concerning 
the affairs of the Presbyterians of this place. I feel pained at em- 
barking in newspaper discussion. I am unwilling to waste my time 
in contradicti#g such an authority as Dr. Cooke; but I cannot permit 
even his statements to be circulated among those unacquainted with 
the facts, without coming forward to correct his misrepresenta- 
tions, and publish the truth. I may observe, in passing, that he 
has, throughout his whole oration, assumed and asserted, that Mr. 
Dill is entitled to the possession of the Meeting-house. This ques- 
tion is now before the proper tribunal for decision; and I shall 
notice it no farther than to observe, that the Rey. Dr. has proved 
considerably mistaken in his first legal attempt, a fortnight sinee, and 
may, perhaps, find himself equally disappointed when he makes his 
last. I must also observe, that as his whole speech, from its com~ 
mencement to its close, does not contain one sentence unmixed with 
untruth ; and as it would be impossible, within the limits of this let- 
ter, and, indeed, disgusting, if possible, to expose all those aberrations, 
I shall confine myself to noticing the most important. My obser- 
vations are based upon The News-Letter report, which, if I may 
judge from the introductory paragraph of last Tuesday’s paper, being 
published by ‘special request,? comes with a character of authen- 
ticity, and is, therefore, perhaps, somewhat less likely to be hereafter 
denied by Dr. Cooke, as containing a true account of what he said,” 

**1. Dr Cooke has charged two Members of the Antrim Presbytery, 
Messrs. W. Bruce and Johnson, with violating an engagement 
made by one ofthem, with Mr., Allen, ona Saturday in August, 
1829, ‘that they should not pre-occupy the pulpit of Clough Meet- 
ing-bouse, ou the following morning ;’ whereas, according to Dr. 
Cooke, they entered it “two hours before the ordinary time for public 
worship ;’ with want of courtesy in declining to leave the pulpit, in 
order to converse with Mr, Allew ; and, tocomplete their sins, with 
refusing to allow that gentleman to read a certain notice from the 
‘pulpit, which they then filled. Mr, Allen, himself, at the request of 
Dr. Cooke, stated, that an understanding, such as I have mentioned, 
was entered into between him and Mr. Johnson; that, on entering 
the house next morning, he found the pulpit already occupied ; 
and that the two Ministers refused either to leave the pulpit, or to 
admit him into it. Now, Sir, I have the authority of Mr. Johnson 
himseif, for ‘ distinctly denying, that he gave Mr. Allen any pledge 
directly or indirectly, respecting the hour at which he should go to 
the Meeting-house;’ and I have the authority of every member of 
the Session of Clough, for denying, that the Ministers entered the 
pulpit before the usual hour. They went to the Session-room, be- 
tween eleven and twelve o’clock; and were conducted thence to the 
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pulpit, at the accustomed hour for the Clergyman to enter it. It is 
very true, that they declined to leave the pulpit afterwrds, to enjoy 
the pleasure of Mr. Allen’s conversation ; and they would have done 
the samehad Dr. Cooke himself been there. It is also true, that, 
when Mr. Allen ascended the pulpit stairs, they did not treat himso 
unkindly as his friends in the same place treated me, when they 
seized me by the neck, and their Minister pushed me away with 
violence, which caused me, in order to prevent my falling down the 
pulpit stairs, toextend my hands and seize either the aggressor or 
the hand-railing. It is true, that they spoke to Mr. Allen where 
he stood, and refused to admit him into that pulpit which was already 
filled by them, and which was no longer under the dominion of the 
Synod of Ulster They understood, from his Ianguage, that he 
wished to address the people from the pulpit, in order to claim some 
title to it; and they, most properly, declined being accessary to such 
ameasure. Mr. Allen I believe to be arespectable and proper in- 
dividual; but he came there in opposition to the real wishes of the 
Congregation, the emmissary of a faction created, nursed, and 
fostered by the machinations of Dr. Cooke alone; and, therefore, 
he was not admitted to a pulpit which was not his. Mr. Johnson, 
however, at his request, stated to the people the bour and place where 
he meant to preach; andin doing so, expressed his approbation of 
the conduct of Mr. Allen, the general tenor of which showed, that 
this gentleman knew and felt himself to be an intrnder in the house. 

«2. Dr. Cooke next proceeds to describe a proposal for arbitration 
made to the contending parties, onthe Sunday when the Doctor 
himself was preaching in one corner of the Meeting-house yard, and 
Tin another, the house being then actually occupied by neither 
party. He stated, as an intfoduction to his little story, that the 
Synodical party ‘had regained their original posssession of the 
house, in consequence of the Arians leaving the key behind them,” 
whereas, the fact is, that Mr. Donnan, an Elder of mine, had, from 
the first, and still has, the original and proper keys in his possession ; 
but our opponents having remained in the house one Sunday after us, 
put on new locks, of which they have the keys; and for a few days, 
held a disputed occupation of the house with a regular armed guard, 
till they were in the end turned out once more. The Doctor having 
indulged ina variety of similar trivial observations, proceeds thus :?— 

**The persons mutually agreed to abstain from occupying the Meeting house, 
until the opinion of the Counsel could be obtained, stating—whether the key (ot 
the Meeting-house) could be deposited with a third party without weakening the 
alleged possession on the part cf our friends: andif so, how itcould be effected ! 
An Attorney upon each side was forthwith nominated, and I attended, with 
some of the people of Clough, to give instructions for case in all due form, How 
many six-and-eight-pences the matter cost, I do not now remember; but I know 
the Attorneys, after conference, agreed that the question could not be proposed to 
Counsel, and so the matter ended.,” ‘*I am told that in a libellous publication, 
which in the assumption desecrates the name of Christian, we have been accused 
of having violated our engagement, by entering again into the Meeting-house. 
‘Our Minister has twice attempted to take possession of the Meeting-house, but 
each time he has done so under legal advice—tirst, by the Attorney who knew the 
conditions of the agreement ; and knew they had expired—then by Counsel, 
who considered the entry necessary to assert possession, after it had been, ashe 
believed, illegally assumed by a bench of Magistrates, whose warrant to that effect 
was submitted to his inspection. Be it remembered, then, that the agreement I 


made to abstain from possession, was to continue till the opinion of Counsel could 
be obtained. Be itremembered, that our opponents determined not to ask this 
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opinion, The condition of the bargain being thus relinquished, the bargain itself 
was relinquished ; and when we entered on possession, it was not until the 
agreement to refrain having thus terminated by mutual consent, each party was 
free from every previous engagement.” 

‘‘ Now, Sir, having quoted these words from Dr. Cooke’s author- 
rised statement, TI will venture to assert, that a grosser tissue of 
falsehoods and quibbles never emanated from the lips of man. I 
shall contradict the reverend gentleman’s assertions, by a document 
signed with his own hand, and written, if 1 mistake not, by himself: 
I do not stop to notice the contradictions in his statement, where 
he first tells us that ‘the attorneys,’ that is for both parties, ‘ after 
conference, agreed,’ that it was unnecessary to consult Counsel. 
Then, that land my friends ‘determined not to ask’ Counsel's 
opinion; andthus ‘relinquished the bargain ;’ andin the next 
breath, that ‘ the agreement to refrain terminated by mutwal consent." 
Such contradictions might have been expected. The most cunning 
disseminator of untruth never fails to be caughtin his own snares. 
The path of truth is direct, but that of falsehood is crooked and com- 
plicated, and apt to bewildJer even the most experienced frequenter 
of its ways. It is necessary, in the first place, to state, that by an 
arrangement entered into, onthe 21st August, 1829, between some 
leading men on each side, it wasagreed ‘that the keys should be 
handed over for safe-keeping, to the Rev. William Annesley, until 
some arrangement should be made; and that the persons then in 
the house, (the Synodical guard before alluded to, among whom was 
a number of Orangemen and strangers unconnected with the Congre- 
gation,) should immediately quit the House,’ such agreement being 
to continue in force till Monday, the 31st instant, without preju- 
dice to any right thereafter to be ascertained. Thus stood matters 
on the 23d~ August, the Meeting-house being closed against both 
parties, under this temporary arrangement, and both performing 
their respective services in the green, when the conference, so foul- 
ly misrepresented by Dr. Cooke, took place between the opposing 
parties, in presence of two neighbouring Magistrates, Colonel 
Forde and Major Rainey. There, on the proposal of Dr. Cooke 
himself, and on his suggestion (not ‘a mere bubble, or a weak 
devive of the Arian party,’ as he now says) the following agreement 
was made and signed.” 


“itis agreed to, that the opinion of Counsellor Holmes be taken, (the expense 
equally to be defrayed by the parties into which the congregation Clough has 
been divided,) as to the manner in which all keys, belonging to the Meeting-house 
of Clough, may be deposited in the hands of some gentleman unconnected with 
the parties, so that peace may be preserved, and the parties may remain in all re. 
spects, as to legal rights, or alleged legal rights, as they do now stand, until after 
an amicable adjustment, or legal determination. The case to be submitted by 
Messrs. Craig snd Wallace, of ‘Downpatrick. in a document mutually agreed upon, 
The key of the yard-gate to remain. in the hands of the sextoness, for the sole 
purpose of burials; and-not to be claimed or appropriated by either of the parties, 
Signed on behalf of the parties, Clough, 23d August, 1829. 

Ne Seek tetas a 
“M, Forbe. oHN BLACKWoop. 

“ Present, ¢ Wi. H. RaINEY, H, Cooxer, 

Davip Watson.” 


Will Dr. Cooke deny this document, signed with his own hand ? 
This is no loose newspaper report, which a man, playing a crooked 
part, may find it convenient sometimes to deny. It was signed be- 
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fore two magistrates, who rejoiced in thus ending the conflicts of the 
parties. Major Rainey offered two houses to the two parties, till 
the Meeting-house should be re-opened: but when was that to oc- 
cur? ‘Not,’ says the agreement signed by Dr. Cooke, in Au- 
gust, 1829, ‘till after an amicable adjustment, or legal determi- 
nation.’ ‘So soon,’ says Dr. Cooke, in June 1831, ‘as my 
attorney, and the attorney of my opponents, agreed, on their own 
responsibility, that the subsisting arrangement was sufficient, with- 
out the expense of consulting counsel.’ Sir, I am far from accus- 
ing Dr. Cooke of modesty, or of consistency; but, I ask him, 
does he not blush for being detected in a statement such as this ?— 
Does he not feel, that the cause must suffer, when its advocate re- 
sorts to such shuffling, such disingenuousness? ‘Our Minister 
has twice attempted to take possession of the Meeting-house, but 
each time he has done so under legal advice.’ Can legal advice 
I ask, repeal the laws of honour or subvert the dictates of morality ? 
Can legal advice justify weachery, or excuse an outrage upon com- 
mon faith? If it can, I would fling legal advice to the winds of 
heaven, and do what an honest conscience bade me. I do declare, 
that I would rather this night lie down with the assurance that I 
should never rise from my bed again, that I should never more see 
the bright sun above me, or the green earth pouring out its gladness 
around me, than break the solemn pledge which I had sanctioned 
with my name, and then stand up before the wide world to excuse 
myself by ‘legal advice.’ ‘Iknow not,’ says Dr. Cooke, ‘how 
many six-and-eight-pences the atters cost; but I know the attorneys, 
after conference, agreed, that the question could not be proposed to 
counsel, . and so the matter ended.’ So then the Rev. Dr. dves 
know, that the attorneys ‘agreed,’ that there was nothing in the 
proposed arrangement which need be submitted to Counsel. He 
does know, then, that these gentlemen, ‘on conference,’ pronoun- 
ced the arrangement sufficient to preserve the public peace, and ef- 
fectuate the purposes proposed, without submitting a ridiculous and 
immaterial question to counsel. He does know, that, while both 
parties kept out of the house, it mattered not with whom the keys 
were deposited, until the disputed rights should be arranged, ‘by ~ 
amicable adjustment or legal determination.’ Oh, says he, the 
agreement to abstain from possession was te continue ‘until the opi- 
nion of counsel could be obtained; and then, ‘be it remembered, 
that our opponents determined not to ask this opinion.’ There are 
many things, Sir, in this transaction, which Presbyterian Ulster will 
long remember. 

“3, Dr. Cooke says, that afterwards, upon ‘the Arian party 
serving notices of ejectment,’ Mr. Dill, by advice of his attorney, 
entered the Meeting-house, for the purpose of worship, and was 
assaulted by me, rushing up to the pulpit, and seizing him by the 
breast. ‘ Legal advice’ again! Mr, Dill entered in violation of 
the solemn compact signed by Dr. Cooke:. that compact was to 
remain in force till ‘after an amicable adjustment or legal deterini- 
nation ; and yet Mr. Dill entered, and then, and not till then, did 
I go to the house to assert my rights, and to oppose the faithless 
aggressor, As to the assault, which the wily language of the Doc- 
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tor attempts to throw upon me, and thereby to mislead the public, 
I shall only say, that a bench of magistrates, consisting of Colonel 
Forde, C. Trotter, esq. the Rev. Messrs. Annesley and Johnston, 
ruled, after two days deliberation, that Mr. Dill had no more ground 
(and I say Jess) to charge me with an assault, than I had to charge 
him. Mr. Dill’s own oath frees me from an assault upon him ; and 
yet Dr. Cooke has the unblushing effrontery to assert, in a religi- 
ous assembly of his fathers and brethren, and before a public audi- 
ence, that I entered the house, and committed an act of violence 
upon one of their body! Ido confess, that I pity even Dr. Cooke. 
As to the magistrates afterwards closing the doors against us both, 
I have been told that our lawyers believe them to have therein exceed- 
ed their powers, I suffered by it more than Mr. Dill.—My friends 
had been in sole possession after the division of the congregation : 
Mr. Dill never yet preached from that pulpit; yet we submitted : 
I knew that the measure was adopted by the magistrates to preserve 
the peace of the country, after it had been sworn before: them by 
two deponents unconnected with me or my congregation, that the 
entrance of either party would certainly lead to a riot, and perhaps 
to bloodshed ; and though my opponents may not shudder at such 
aprospect, Ido. I knew, moreover, that the order of the magis- 
trates only gave another sanction to that agreement to which our 
names were already pledged; and from that pledge we would have 
scorned to seek an escape by either falsehood or subterfuge. The 
order was to keep out of that house which was justly ours; to delay 
for a little the possession of our own :—but we had signed an agree- 
ment to the same effect; good faith demanded obedience, and we 
at least obeyed. Our opponents may justify their attempt to gain 
possession, if they can. 

“4, Ihasten to that portion of the Doctor’s speech which pro- 
duced considerable sensation, I am told, in the Synod, at Coleraine, 
and which, I will venture to assert, is almost without a parallel in 
the annals of distortion and misrepresentation.—I mean the part 
where he describes me, assisted by a Catholic mob, opposing ano- 
ther attempt of Mr. Dill to take possession ; and the subsequent 
dispersion of both parties by Mr. Trotter, a neighbouring magis- 
trate. I request that the reader will turn to The News-Letter of 
last Tuesday, before he peruses the following sitnple statement of 
the truth. | There will be but one feeling of amazement even among 
those who know the Rev. Doctor best. 

“In the last week of April, 1831, it became known that Mr. 
Dill, (acting of course, under ‘ legal advice,’ meant to attempt a 
a second breach of his agreement and his honour, and, at whatever 
risk to the peace of the parish and the lives of the people, to again 
seek that possession of the meeting-house, which he had never yet 
‘been able to obtain; but which there was, as he, perhaps thought, 
nothing except a respect for good faith to prevent him from then 
obtaining. Our legal advisers were then all in Dublin. We wrote 
thither for directions how to act in the emergency. We entreated 
that, if it could be without an abandonment of our just rights, we 
should not bejdirected to risk any collision with the outrageous mob 
to whose fury we knew that we should be exposed, We stated our 
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unwillingness to forfeit the character which even our opponents 
could not, in their hearts, deny us to have gained—of acting pea- 
ceably and with dignity, while we asserted our rights with unflinch- 
ing firmness The answer sent us was concise. We were told not 
to permit Mr. Dill to take possession. We were told to prevent 
him under any circumstances from preaching in the house. We 
were to offer no violence to any man, to use no force, till, by force, 
we should be opposed. And as we wished only to assert our rights, 
and were not the persons seeking to break the solemn agreement 
between the parties, we were desired to inform any officers who 
should come, in case of a conflict, that we were there only to assert 
those rights, and that we were willing and anxious to withdraw, if 
our opponents withdrew with us, and consented to. await the deci- 
sion of the law. So we acted. We informed the neighbouring 
magistrates of the extent and object of our proposed opposition. 
How did our opponents behave? On Saturday night, about the 
dead hour of midnight, a party of them made:an entrance into the 
Meeting-house. Onthe morning of Sunday, the lst of May, about 
four or five o’clock, this ‘ grey headed and venerable’ Mr. Dill, for. 
getful of his plighted honour and solemn agreement, stole in to his 
worthy confederates. It was truly a candid declarationin Dr. Cooke 
to say, before the Synod of Ulster, that ‘one of their body, at 
on early hour, for the purpose of avoiding us, entered the house.” 
In the language of ‘Dr. Cooke, I say, Jet this disgraceful and ma- 
noeuvring scene of these worthy conspirators, ‘ go forth through the 
length and breadth of the land,’ and then will the world ke at no 
loss to know why it required an independent and active magistrate 
to call to order the midnight breakers of the House of God. How 
Mr. Dill employed himself, within the house, I know not.  Per- 
haps it was planning how he should atone for the consequences of the 
conflict which his conduct was provoking. ‘No,’ says Dr. Cooke, 
‘he was engaged in various acts of devotion.’ I am told that he 
spent most of the time in walking through: the aisles. My persecu- 
ted people do not envy him the feelings with which be must have 
heard the echo of his own tread along those aisles, —the feelings 
with which he must have then gazed around the walls that had 
sheltered their fathers, and within which many a fervent orison of 
humble and: contrite hearts had been breathed to the one undivided 
spirit ofthe Heavens. Meantime, a.division of Mr. Dill’s forces 
had taken post around the doors. About ten o’clock, my people, 
not afraid to claim their rights in the broad light of day, for their 
conscience whispered no shaming treachery, no disgraceful breach 
of faith, advanced, along with myself, towards the doors, and de- 
manded admittance to the house of: their forefathers. It was re- 
fused. The guard posted outside, under the orders of Mr. Dill, or 
one of his Lieutenants, and I persume under ‘ legal advice,’ obstruct- 
ed our approach. We were resisted by force—a struggle took 
place though no blows were exchanged, and we made our way to 
the door, And here Ido deny the insinuation of Dr. Cooke, that 
we called to our aid the neighbouring Catholics, | There may have 
been some in the crowd of spectators; Iam happy to believe, that 
I have among them many well-wishers, for I always, without shift- 
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ing, evasion or hypocrisy, advocated the giving to'them the same 
freedom of conscience which I claim for myself: but I do most 
solemnly aver my belief, that any Catholics about the place were 
mere spectators, and did not mingle inthe business. Some of the 
seatholders, who came with me, proposed to force open the barrica- 
ded door, but I, at a loss how to act, held them back. It would 
have been done, however, without my assent, when Mr. Ebhardt, 
C. C. arrived withtthe Balinahinch police. We told him the di- 
réctions we had received, and the course we were pursuing,—and 
that we only wished to preserve our rights, and enforce the obser- 
vance of our agreement. He saw that a conflict and a riot must en- 
sue, from the determined obstinacy of our opponents. we told him 
that as we were merely asserting a civil right, we must do so, at 
whatever risk, and in spite of opposition ;—that we could not and 
would not permit Mr, Dill to preach in that house. Efe instantly 
sent off a mounted policeman to Downpatrick, for the assistance of 
C. C. Dumas, and for Mr. Trotter, the magistrate, who had gone 
in the morning to town, Mr. Ebbardt begged of us to defer 
forcing an entrance, and we complied on his assurance, that no 
one should enter, nor any public service be performed, till the 
magistrate arrived. About 12 o’clock, Mr. Dumas, C. C. and the 
magistrate arrived, the one with his police, the other with a de- 
tatchment of soldiers. Mr. Trotter, on learning the’ situation of 
affairs, and seeing that a serious collision was inevitable, determined 
to do what Colonel Forde had doite on Mr. Dill’s first attempt to seize 
the pulpit. He resolved to permit neither party to hold the house, 
when that holding would lead to riot, and, perhaps, to bloodshed. 
He read the Riot Act both withont and within the house, and 
commanded both parties to disperse. We at once obeyed. Mr. 
Dill was unwilling to yield the prize which he had so nearly stolen. 
He hesitated and hung on. When twelve of the fifteen minutes 
allowed by law for the dispersion, had elapsed, the Magistrate (as 1 
am told;) reminded the recusants that they remained at their peril, 
that the law which he was administering, allowed them but three 
minutes more:—that his duty that the law of the land, would then 
compel him to remove them, even though by force: and on this 
warning given in mercy tothe transgressors of the law, Dr. Cooke 
assails the Magistrate, and thunders forth claptraps about ‘ Graham, 
of Claverhouse,’ and ‘ ejected dogs,’ and ‘tender mercies of dragoons’ 
—and then professes ‘ignorance of the law,’ and thinks he ‘may 
possibly be ignorant of the facts ;’ and talks of ‘greyheaded men.’ 
How tender has he become! Who heard of his Presbyterian spirit, 
when a band of leagued persecuters hunted on a deceived landlord 
to arrest my aged brother, the Minister of Greyabbey,—to threaten 
him with handcuffs,—to drag him from the pulpit where he had 
preached for thirty-five years, and to expose his ‘grey head ’ to ‘the 
tender mercies’ of the winter wind, and the sleeting rain! My 
brother broke no compact, provoked no riot, resisted no Jaw; yet, 
his persecutor received the enraptured thanks of the Rev. Mr. 
Henderson, a Presbyter of the Synod of Ulster! Mr. Dill did 
break his compact, did provoke a riot, did decline to obey the 
law; and the Magistrate who enforces it is compared to the sangui- 
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nary Claverhouse, tossing over his victims for murder, toa band of 
ferocious dragoons ! shame! shame! What would Orthodoxy have 
required the Magistrate to do? Should he have waited till an affray 
actually commenced, till the work of battle was joined, and blood, 
perhaps, began to flow? Should he have interfered with civil 
rights, and decided on the spot a disputed claim of possession, and 
driyen us away; us, who came avowedly and solely to prevent the 
usurpation of our rights, and did not desire to infringe our com- 
pact, or-violate public peace? Should he have driven us away, and 
bestowed the possession on those whose title was denied, and who 
sought it illegally, and by violence, and fraud? Sir, the Magistrate 
acted impartially, and hence these howlings of Dr. Cooke. Had 
Mr. Trotter proved the bigotted adherent of a usurping faction, we 
should have heard his praises. rung forth by those who now attack 
him; but he steered clear of both parties, and it seems that imparti- 
ality dees not answer Messrs. Cooke and Dill. But, how comes 
it, that, in two dws after thealleged outrage,—tnis ‘ ejected dog,’ 
as Mr. Dill is rather uncourteously termed by his Reverend Brother, 
actually issued an invitation to the modern ‘Claverhouse,’ to meet 
bim with a party of military, ora select civil band, on the very 
next Sunday, at the very same Meeting-house ?—for such to my 
amazement, I find to be the case, from acopy of Mr. Diil’s own 
letter, which I have just read in Thursday’s Whig. There is ‘some- 
thing ominous,’ which I do not profess to understand, in this strange 
crouching to the man who, two short days before, ‘had threatened 
the Minister of the Synod with death,’ And what a¥e we to think of 
all the fine things said by Dr. Cooke touching ‘bullets,’ and 
‘bayonets,’ and ‘three minutes time,’ and ‘ venerable grey heads?’ 
-—what of the cause that solicits a weekly repetition of such scenes ? 

‘* 5. Dr. Cooke next proceeds to the Royal Bounty, and haying 
misrepresented the state of facts, and the real question in dispute, 
with more clumsiness than usual, he vapours not a little over his 
own glorious inventions, which like the celebrated mixture of the 
renegade Hunt, may be fairly denominated ‘matchless.” <A 
bounty of 75/. by the year is given by Government. to the Congre- 
gation of Clough for the support of its Minister. The old Con- 
gregation has divided into two branches, each having its distinct 
Minister. Which is entitled to the Bounty? ‘ Mr. Dill,’ answers 
the Synod of Ulster: ‘ Mr. Watson,’ says the Presbytery of Antrim, 
a body of co-ordinate jurisdiction with the Synod, and equally re- 
cognised by the constituted authorisies of the Jand. ‘ Which is the 
original Congregation?’—the Presbytery and Synod again. give 
different answers. And who is to decide the question ? ‘Wx aLonz,’ 
says Dr. Cooke, ‘can settle the question, and we have already done 
so by the official certificate of our Moderator.’. Admirable logician ! 
The Synod claims an endowment for one of its members, mixes as 
a party in the dispute, and, according to Dr. Cooke, is entitled to 
enact at once the different parts of claimant and judge. What a 
happy tribunal for determining a disputed right! ‘The Presbytery 
of Antrim, resisted, however the ‘settlement’? of the Synod; and 
by bringing all the facts of the case into full view, exhibiting. the 
grounds of their own claim, and showing the gross misconduct and 
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manifest partiality of the Synod of Ulster throughout the whole 
transaction, succeeded in convincing the Government, that the title 
of Mr. Dill was not just so satisfactory as had been represented ; and 
that a contending party was not of necessity the fairest judge in his 
owncase. The matter was under consideration, and Lord F. L. 
Gower, our late chief Secretary, assured the Moderator of the 
Antrim Presbytery, in an official letter, that no decision should be 
had on this disputed right, without a previous and fair notice to the 
Presbytery. Lord Francis was called, by his Parliamentary duties, 
to England : and, during the absence of the Chief Secretary, while 
the matter was still before him for consideration, some underhand 
influence, which I cannot explain, induced one of the Castle under- 
lings to fill the warrant in favour of Mr. Dill, and present it to the 
Duke of Northumberland for signature. On the intelligence 
reaching the Moderator of the Antrim Presbytery, he applied 
directly to Lord F. Gower, for an explanation of this breach of his 
Lordship’s promise. The Government, however is not in the habit 
of violating itsengagements; and, therefore, the answer was speedy 
and satisfactory. Lord Francis instantly corrected the error that 
had cecurred ; and, I have understood, that the undérling who 
usurped the office of the Chief Secretary, and decided, without 
authority, a case with which he had no business, and concerning 
which he had got no orders, received for his persumption a check 
sufficient to prevent the speedy repetition of such conduct. I say, 
fhen, that ‘the warrant was’ mot ‘issued by his Grace of Nor- 
thumberland in the regular form; and that it did not ‘come down 
tothe Agent of Synod in the ordinary manner.’ I say, on the con- 
trary, that it was obtained by error, if not by fraud ; that it was issued 
by an unauthorised officer; and that, though its words may have been 
the same as those in other warrants, yet it was irregular and void.— 
Yet, on these grounds, has Dr. Cooke gasconaded about ‘ arresting 
the King’s Bounty in the purlieus of Dublin,’ ‘honest poverty,’ 
‘the green vales of Ulster’—*‘ the illegality of recalling a Bounty 
once given’—talked of ‘stripping the whole Synod’—fancied him- 
self ‘a shorn lamb’—a lamb / and anticipated ‘being turned out 
naked on the green hills of Ulster ’—for, like the veracious Falstaff, 
the Dr. ‘babbles greatly of green fields,’ The absurdity of calling 
this the commencement of an attempt to strip the Synod is too great. 
The Presbytery of Antrim is entitled to Bounty, as well as the 
Synod: the Bounty was given to the Congregation of Clough; and 
if the government are satisfied, as I hope they willbe, that my 
people constitute that Congregation, and give it to me as their 
Minister, the compact of 1803 will be fulfilled. Mr. Dill cannot be 
said to be stripped of that which he never had, and is not entitled to; 
and he need only blame those, who, by their misrepresentations, in- 
duced him to accept a call from a number of people, not one indi- 
vidual of whom, as I have been credibly informed, had ever seen or 
heard him before they asked him to become their Minister. I must 
also observe, that Dr, Cooke has, in the most extraordinary manner, 
‘confounded ‘the question of Bounty, and of title to the Meeting- 
house. -The Government order was issued in consequence of Mr. 
“Dill’s attempt on the first of May. “No man who reads it, can doubt 
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that its object was solely to hasten the parties in settling the title to 
the house, and thereby to preserve the public peace; yet Dr. Cooke 
has treated it as if the Lord-Lieutenant sought to interfere in the 
ecclesiastical question; and has thus, by descanting on Presbyterian 
privileges, partially drawn off public attention from his numerous 
misstatements effacts. He has asserted that ‘ as soon as the threat 
of withdrawing the Bounty was held out, we came forward and pro- 
poseed to leave the case to two merchants! Two merchants! to 
settle a case of ecclesiastical discipline /’ ‘This is DIRECTLY UNTRUE. 
We never pruposed, and never dreamt of proposing, the reference of 
any thing except the rights in the house, to the arbitration of merchants. 
We made this proposal, to get the ownership of the House settled 
with less delay than was likely to be caused by an arbitration of 
lawyers, and thereby to avoid any chance of collision with Govern- 
ment. As to the question of Bounty, my people are satisfied with 
the authority which is to decide it, and wish no other judicatory. 

‘© 6 *{ know,’ says the Dr., ‘the capacity of our Arian neigh- 
bours, at organizing and conducting a mob. I know, indeed, how 
easy it were for us to retaliate; but I thank God, that I Betirye 
there is not an Orthodox Minister in this body, who would stir up 
such a spirit, even for the defence of his life.’ Did Dr. Cooke 
speak this—and Mr, Dill, ‘and they of Greyabbey,’ and of Warren-. 
point hear it ? 

“7 With respect to the legal proceedings, I shall be very brief, 
as this letter has already far exceeded its intended limits. Arbi- 
tration was agreed on; and we nominated Mr. Gilmore, a gentle- 
man (I believe) of the Established Church, and one on whose im- 
partiality we relied. Our opponents named Sergeant Lefroy. We 
refused to submit to Mr. Lefroy, and assigned our reasons fully. 
The minds of both parties among the people here, were unfortu- 
nately much inflamed by the differences that had arisen; and to 
make this final decision satisfactory, and one in which all would 
patiently acquiesce, it was absolutely necessary that the arbitrators 
should be, not merely men of talent, but men on whose impartiality 
all could rely, and to whose award all would, therefore, contentedly 
submit. Such were our views in selecting Counsellor Gilmore ; and 
such, I fearlessly assert, should have been the views of our oppo- 
nents, had they honestly desired arbitration. Mr. Lefroy we declined 
receiving as our judge, because he was known here chiefly as the vio- 
lent Brunswickist, who had pledged himself to that party which Dr, 
Cooke had long sedulously endeavoured to associate in his own agi- 
tations, and whose political passions were too often veiled by the 
assumption of particular religious views. We admitted, however, 
that we understood him, although a mistaken man, to possess both 
probity and professional talent. We also stated our willingness to 
receive any objection which the other side might conceive main- 
tainable against Mr. Gilmore.—Unable to answer our objection, 
our opponents, after some coquetting, named Counsellor Jackson. 
* Be it remembered,’ that they did this with full knowledge of the 
principle on which we had objected to Sergeant Lefroy. They did 
it, with full knowledge, that cur objection was to Mr. Lefroy, not as 
an individual, but as the partisan of a particular sect. ‘ Be it re- 
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membered’ also, that his judgment was to be taken on a point 
very different from ‘the best method of depositing keys.” Our 
legal agent, without wasting time in writing to us, inquired of our 
opponents, whether they were really serious in proposing a man 
whom they knew to be still more objectionable than Mr. Lefroy, 
and on the very same grounds on which we had declined ‘submitting 
to the latter gentleman. He, at the same time, added, to save 
farther time, that he considered Counsellor Warren open to the same 
objection with the other two ; but that there was not another individual 
at the Irisk Bar to whom we should have any reluctance in submit. 
ting. ‘ Our opponents,’ says Dr. Cooke, ‘seemed to have a’ natural 
antipathy to a religious man /’—*‘ But because we selected arbitrators 
of a religious character, they reject our nomination, and disable us 
from proceeding ! !? Grosser untruth never was spoken. We made 
one general objection, upon principle; and that objection was nor 
because any individual liable to it was ‘a religions man;’ but be- 
cause he was the partisan of a particular sect, and an avowed 
friend to the principles of our antagonists. We wished for im- 
partial srbitrators; but Dr. Cooke thinks that only three such could 
be found at the Bar—that, out of 2 or 500 lawyers, only ‘three 
religious men’ could be found. They refused to accept our last 
offer, though on what alleged grounds I never could discover. 
The truth, I believe to be, that they were afraid to nominate men 
whom they considered unbiassed, and they*wanted to gain time for 
purposes of theirown. In the same spirit of veracity, Dr. Cooke 
has added, that, when the arbitration ended, we feared to proceed 
with our ejectment in the name of the new Trustee; and he has 
related a story equally absurd and. untrue, regarding the manner 
in which the right to the house was conveyed to us by the heir of 
the surviving Trustee. I have made the most minute inquiries, 
and am enabled to declare it untrue, that the old man was imposed. 
upon—or that he was made drunk —or that he was surprised into the 
signing of the deed—or that he was kept in ignorance of the real 
nature of his claim to the Meeting-house. The instrument con 
cerning which these charges have been made, is now brought before 
the Court of Exchequer, where its validity, and the mode in which 
it was obtained, will be fully and openly discussed. Meantime, 1 
may say, that the old man was fully apprised of the interest which 
he had to convey, several weeks before the execution of the deed ; 
that it was signed in the house of Mr. Shaw, a friend and neigh 
bour of his own; and that he was perfectly sober, collected and 
sensible, when he signed it. True, indeed, I am credibly informed, 
that certain individuals have threatened to turn the old man out of 
doors, and to expose’ him to ‘the tender mercies’.of the elements, 
because he dared to give us the legal ownership of the house ; yet, 
he has several times expressed (even since the ‘ probing’ visit of Dr. 
Cooke and his Attorney,) the satisfaction he felt for having helped 
to give us a better title than our opponents have. I could’ give aa 
account, that would excite some astonishment, of the arts which have 
been used, and the means resorted to, for the purpose of deluding 
the old man, and turning him against us; but I avoid, for the pre- 
sent, saying more, as the whole facts will be shortly laid before the 
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Judges of the Exchequer; and, to their decision, I fearlessly ap. 
peal. As to our alleged ‘fear of going before a Down Jury,’ the 
charge is equally true with the others on which I have been com- 
menting. The arbitration did not end sufficiently long before the 
March Assizes, for our Attorney to collect and prepare for trial at 
that time, the evidence, which, I understand, was necessary to be 
produced. We would, however, have been ready, and were de- 
termined to try the question at the Assizes now approaching, had 
our opponents not gone into the Exchequer, and obtained an.order 
for us to delay our proceeding, till we should answer their alle- 
gations. In that Court, we shall meet the Rey. Doctor and his 
friends. Let them not be too sanguine. A case which requires 
the means resorted to by them, is not.a good one. 

“TI am sorry that this letter has proyed so long, but I felt anxious 
to correct the principal falsehoods in Dr, Cooke’s speech. J do 
not envy him the feelings with which he must look back upon his 
extraordinary statements; but I have known him too long, to be 
much surprized by his attacks upon me and my people. It is 
however, ineffectual. 


I am Sir, &c. &c., D. WATSON, 
Clough, Sat., 16th July, 1851. Presbyterian Minister.” 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We received two Communications in reply to a‘ Letter addressed 
to a Literary Lady’ in our last, and one is actually in type, but we 
have not room to give any of them insertion. Weare in the same 
difficulty with many other articles, but we shall give them proper 
attention in due time. 


In reply to a query from a Correspondent, we can inform bim, 
that, the Tracts recommended by the Unitarian Society for the 
diffusion of Christian Knowledge are sold by Mr. Archer, 55, High- 
Street, Belfast. 


We are requested to state, that, at the desire of a number of 
members of the First Congregation of Presbyterians in this town, 
the address to Dr. Bruce and his reply on the occasion of his re- 
ceiving a rich service of plate on retiring from the duties of the 
Congregation, is published in a neat form by Mr. Hodgson. 


THE 


Bible Christian. 


“No. VII. SEPTEMBER, 1831. Woultie 


[FOR THE BIBLE CHRISTIAN. | 


REVIEW OF “A LETTER TO A LITERARY LADY.” 


S1r,—My principal object, in the following remarks, 
is to obviate the objections alleged against mental and 
moral Science as a fit study for Ladies, by the author 
of a letter which appeared in your last Number, signed 
Erasmus. Having accomplished this object, if you can 
afford me space, I may perhaps drop a word or two on 
the opinions which report says are current in the synod 
of Ulster, respecting the mode in which the above 
sciences ought to be taught. 

I pass over as not requiring particular notice, the in- 
troductory remarks of Erasmus. 

- The stady of the mind, we are, in the first place, told, 
is considered by all who have engaged in it, to be 
totally unworthy of cultivation. “For my own part,” 
says the author, “ I never met with any individual, who 
addicted himself to such studies, after they ceased to be 
a task.” Perhaps not—Erasmus may have been pecu- 
liarly situated. Indeed, it is to be confessed and lament- 
ed, that few individuals after completing their course of 
professional studies, think of prosecuting them to any 
extent. The classics are laid aside; logic, rhetoric, and 
natural philosophy are no more seriously thought of; 
while Euclid if not sold, is allowed to sleep quietly on 
the shelf. All this is true, and all this will continue to 
be true, till some change take place in the mode of 
administering instruction weekly to the people. From 
the kind of instruction thus frequeatly dealt out, one 
would never-suppose that the instructors had ever stu- 
died any thing but the shorter catechism. There are 
bright exceptions, but the above is just respecting the 
multitude. But what then? Are we to conclude that 
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the studies thus abandoned are useless? This surely 
were the height of folly. It is not unimportant to ob- 
serve, however,, that although Erasmus never may 
have “met with individuals” who cultivated the sci- 
ence of mind after it “ceased to bea task,” many such 
individuals have existed, and do exist. Locke, Berk- 
eley, Hume, Hartley, Mill, may be mentioned as lead- 
ing individuals of this description, I need not tell 
Erasmus, that Locke was ‘a statesman, that Berkeley 
was a Bishop, that Hume was addicted to literature 
generally, that Hartley was a physician, and that Mill 
is at present one of our most distinguished politicians, 
and political writers. The same remark holds good of 
professional writers upon the subject.—Reid, Campbell, 
Stewart and Brown, previous to entering their res- 
pective chairs, “addicted themselves to such studies.” 
They did so, when it is not possible they could have had 
any view to collegiate appointments. Were they com- 
petent to judge of the worth of the study? 

In the second place we are informed, that the most dis- 
tinguished metaphysicians have uniformly failed to excite 
an interest in the public for their pursuits. Suppose this 
to be the case, it is not difficult to find a reason for it, 
different from that assigned by Erasmus—the uselessness 
of mental science. This study has no tmmediate con- 
nection with the making of money—it demands in order 
to its successful prosecution, a greater degree of mental 
application, than the generality of men are willing to be- 
stow ; and the benefits which it promises are, unfortunate- 
ly, not such as the world are inclined duly to appreciate, 
freedom from prejudice, and a power to detect all man- 
ner of sophistry. Besides, the language required in this 
department of inquiry is the simplest and exactest pos- 
sible. It rejects, as at once inadequate and inappropriate 
all poetic and oratorical figures, which, while they de- 
light the fancy, are fruitless in information, These are 
reasons, why men of the greatest eminence in the 
science have never been able to obtain for it the attention 
of the multitude. For similar reasons mathematical 
Science has never been popular. In what quarter of 
the earth have mathematicians succeeded. in. drawing 
men of business, or pleasure to take an interest in their 
pursuits? Are mathematics therefore useless ? 
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I question, however, the accuracy of the entire re- 
presentation. Works of real merit on the mind, never 
yet failed to command a large share of public attention. 
The Essay on the Human Understanding was better re- 
ceived when it first appeared than the Paradise Lost. 
And I am certain it effected a much greater change 
in the sentiments of society throughout Europe, than 
any other book, down to the period of the Wealth of 
Nations. Performances of this sort never, it is true, 
can boast of having had readers and admirers, all at once, 
equal in number to those of the successive novels of 
Scott; but who wonders at that, or would mention it 
in proof of the total indifference of mankind to the 
subjects of which they treat? Again, as a branch of 
academical education, it is decidedly the most popular 
and the most profitable. For one that takes a lively 
interest in the prelections of the physical inquirer, five 
atleast enter with zeal into those of the mental. Unless 
where an obvious disparity exists in the talents of the 
several teachers, we shall find this to be the state of 
things in all our places of learning. Ina word, I ask 
Erasmus to point out a department of scientific investi- 
gation, not immediately connected with manufacturing 
employments, which is pursued by a larger portion of edu- 
cated men either here or elsewhere, than are, and have 
been engaged in cultivating some one quarter or other 
of the extensive field of mental and ethical science. 
The complaints on this head, all things considered, have 
always seemed to me unreasonable or absolutely ground- 
less. Ifpeople would but recollect, that there is but a 
little body of really learned men, in any one of the sci- 
ences in the whole country, they would cease to cant 
about the slight encouragement which the student of 
mind receives from the example of those around him. 
He is really not worse off than his neighbour mathema- 
ticians, natural philosophers, chemists, and, if you please, 
divines. 

Third—That which eagages the Intellectual inquirer 
isnot a Science. Erasmus is much at a loss to devise a 
name for it. At last he proposes to adopt that of a 
theory or speculation, provided he be allowed to prefix 
the’epithet “vague” to it. ‘“ A science you know,” says 
he “is a system of demonstrative propositions; but 
here we neither have axioms, nor are the terms capa- 
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ble of logical’ definitions—the simple powers of the 
mind being simple ideas.” : 

Taking the above as a just definition of a science, 
what follows’? That we have notwithstanding all our 
boasted progress in knowledge, but one science, that 
of mathematics. The author is lucky in haying hit 
upon a favorite opinion of Mr. Locke, who considered 
what are called the natural sciences as quite unworthy 
of the name. Is Erasmus prepared to abide by this 
notion? If so, then let the ladies, for whose sake he 
writes, distinctly understand that the study in which 
they were lately, with so much pleasure, employed, 
has precisely the same claim to the title of science, that 
natural philosophy, in all its numerous branches, enjoys. 
The letter writer will excuse me, however, in refusing 
to accept his definition of a science. Public opinion 
the sole disposer of .the meaning of words, has 
decreed that the name in question shall be awarded 
to those truths which, in their collective state, pass like- 
wise by the different appellations of chemistry, physics, 
and pneumatology. But truly it is not worth our while 
to quarrel about names, if we can manage to make up 
matters about things. Are the statements recorded by 
the chemist, the physical and mental inquirer, accordant 
with experience? Are they truths, and can they be made 
available to human advantage? —‘ This is the question, 
and the only question which a man deliberating whether 
he shallenter on the study of either, has a reasonable 
right to put ; not whether the name of science or the name 
of “art” be fit or unfit to denote them by. As an in- 
vestigator of mind, I care not what designation the 
public agree to give me, if under it, I be making my- 
self acquainted with the laws which, with the steadiness 
of gravitation in the material universe, regulate the feel- 
ings that constitute the sum of my earthly consciousness ; 
if I be gathering new and impressive evidences of the wis- 
dom and beneficence of my heavenly parent ; be detect- 
ing the stable foundations of human duty ; and acquiring 
additional motives to love and promote the interests of 
my kind. 

I lament that the individual in question, in com- 
mon with so many, is so much influenced by mere 
sounds, that he would turn away from substantial know- 
ledge, and occupy his time in trying to divert others 
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who have hitherto been so shamefully neglected in their 
education, merely because that knowledge has not re- 
ceived the name which is most grateful to his ear. That 
I may recover him from this hurtfal and unmanly state 
of feeling, permit me to draw one remark from the 
stores of the metaphysician—aAll knowledge, if it be 
genuine, i.e. if it be knowledge at all, is alike certain, 
and for any thing we can say, is capable of an appli- 
cation favourable to the happiness of man. The know- 
ledge of the human mind, of its states, and of the 
general facts or laws which rule them in their cease- 
less succession, when real, i.e. when Knowledge, is 
capable of constant and universal application, in respect 
to all matters relating to the rights, the obligations, 
the happiness of the species. It is in consequence of 
the world’s being in possession of but a limited portion 
of this knowledge, and its taking up erroneous opinions 
concerning mind, for: knowledge, that men have enact- 
ed so many foolish and sanguinary laws—that they hold 
so many of their brethren in bondage, and that they 
have continued for thousands of years to entertain, and 
cherish with the fondest affection the rankest absurdities, 
calling them by the imposing name of religion—that 
they have conscientiously, that is with the intention of 
doing good, persecuted one another for the sake of pro- 
ducing unanimity in error. I feel confident, that in 
making this statement, Erasmus will acquit me of 
“ theorizing or speculating.” He knows that its just- 
ness is verified by the voice of history, and particularly 
by the annalsof our own Island. It is not too much to 
say, that in a vast variety of cases, civil, moral, and re- 
ligious men, have treated each other, not as men, not as 
they are, not as they are found, from a fair, diligent, 
and full examination of their intellectual constitutions, 
to be, not as God has formed them, but as something 
totally different. Were not this the case, would ever 
the gibbet or the stake, have been exhibited to convince 
them of error? Were not this the case, would the 
reign of Aristotle and the schoolmen ever have begun, 
or been prolonged overso many dreary centuries? Why, 
sir, it is the knowledge of mind, that has now happily 
freed ns, in this comparatively blessed land, from both 
these evils. You and some others may be dispesed to 
D2 
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deny this, and to affirm, that this salvation is to be 
traced to religion. But this is nonsense: Religion de- 
manded its victims; it hired and paid the schoolmen ; 
it waged war with science; it imprisoned Galileo; it 
forbade the study of the Principia of Newton ; it is 
at this hour preaching down geology, pronouncing its 
anathemas against mental and moral inquiries, and sneer- 
ing at philosophy in the mass. 

Erasmus will say, it is not religion that has done, 
and is doing these mischiefs; it is and was the priest- 
hood. Be it so, and I admit it is so, but it will be al- 
lowed me, that not only has this been the practice of 
the priest-hood in all ages, countries, and tongues, but 
that it has been carried on, under the mask of religion. 
And what, I would ask, is to keep their domination in 
check? Why, knowledge, and more especially the 
knowledge of man. This knowledge must, if possible, 
be forced upon themselves; and in order to force it upon 
them, it must, in the first instance, be as widely as may 
be, diffused throughout the infinential ranks of the com- 
munity. For, it has invariably happened that the 
church has followed, always at a great distance, never 
preceded the community in the career of knowledge. 

I take the liberty, here, to hint a word of counsel to 
the brethren, though I confess, with no hope of being 
listened to. Let the young clergy, from whom the bet- 
ter educated of the public expect any thing like a re- 
flection of the spirit of the age, put forth their most 
powerful efforts to save the body to which they belong, 
from sinking still farther into merited disrespect. No 
person, aware of the mighty movements that are going 
forward in the heart and farthest extremities of society 
at present, for the purpose of enlightening, can doubt, 
that very soon, if the clergy do not bestir themselves, 
they will be left, like a stranded vessel, far behind the 
majority of their hearers in sound information. For 
twenty years, they have been working by means of 
tracts to consume the little leisure which the labouring 
classes have for reading, without having accomplished 
one particle of good for them as rational beings. They 
must change their plan, else the society for the diffusion 
of useful knowledge will wreck their cause. Such trash 
as blackguard boys go about vending for a penny, will 


be.laughed to scorn by every one, who, by the co-ope- 
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ration of a few neighbours, can command the sixpenny 
number of the society. 

As a proof of the vagueness of the doctrines 
advanced by mental philosophers, Erasmus refers 
his fair readers to their speculations respecting be- 
lief in the existence of a material world. The 
merits of the question are, as is usual with de- 
claimers about it, imperfectly understood by him. 
His picture of David Hume, at which he seems to have 
made himself exceedingly merry, proves this. He is 
much mistaken in supposing that Dr. Reid succeeded in 
setting the notions of the idolator aside. The doctor 
merely begged the question in dispute. He assumed 
what cannot be granted, with a view to disprove what 
cannot, when rightly apprehended, be denied. 

Our author is mightily in love with “ common sense,” 
the instrument by which he supposes Reid “broke the 
spell,” by which he says “the philosophical world was 
entranced in profound sceptism.” ‘Common sense,” is 
a phrase freely and frequently employed by all shallow 
thinkers, and they imagine that nothing more than an 
appeal to this “sense,” is necessary in order to scout 
every thing which their thoughts cannot penetrate. 

Erasmus, having taken upon himself to be the ad- 
viser of the ladies in their studies, and having avow- 
ed his determination to put himself under the guidance 
of “common sense,” with whom he prays that his 
“soul may dwell,” would perhaps have rendered no 
unacceptable service to the fair had he told them what 
they are to understand by it. Is it a sense in addition 
to the vulgar five? No. Does it mean the notions of 
the majority of our race upon all manner of subjects? 
No, for in that case it would have kept the world in the 
darkness of barbarism, and we should have been still 
of opinion that the earth sits still, and the sun wheels 
round her. Does it stand for the notions which prevail 
among such as have obtaind a smattering of learning? 
No, for that would be giving up the point altogether, 
Besides, that kind of sense is varying with every vary- 
ing season; what was common sense last winter, may be 
nonsense the next. It seems, then, somewhat difficult 
to tell what “ common sense” is. I strongly suspect that 
it denotes in philosophy, what orthodox denotes in reli- 
gion—the opinions of the most numerous party. Per- 
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haps it is this analogy that has mainly contributed to re- 
commend it to the affection of Erasmus. The principle 
which I adopt in my humble vocation, is to inquire with 
all possible candour and diligence, making use of all the 
lights which the labours of others have struck out, and 
then to close with the results. This principle seems to 
me preferable to every other. His “common sense” 
would, in many instances, lead Erasmus into dogma- 
tism, of which philosophy is abhorrent; but my prin- 
ciple perpetually inclines me to comply with that best of 
all, but least of all appreciated maxims of the apostle, 
“prove all things, hold fast that which is good.” Upon 
the whole, if “common sense” drive men as it did Dr. 
Reid to appeal from the reflecting and well instructed 
few, to the thoughtless and ill-informed multitude, in 
proof of philosophical positions, we must beg leave to 
decline its guidance even at the risk of forfeiting the 
good-will and patronage of the ladies, and what is not 
Jess valuable, the smiles of the church. 

Fourth—The aversion of the ladies to mental science 
is attempted to be excited by holding up the views of 
our successive writers upon the subject as remarkably 
conflicting. ‘* Brown was the idol for a time, notwith- 
standing the alarm taken by the clergy, at the appa- 
rently atheistical tendency of his doctrine of cause and 
effect. At present, Mill appears to have gained the 
ascendant. Now, my dear madam, I cannot think that 
this ever-veering philosophy is a profitable study for 
desultory readers or casual hearers.” 

In reference to all this, I must remind Erasmus, that 
authors on this branch of philosophy, like many on 
other branches, are generally ambitious to be considered 
originals, but that not seldom their claims to so rare an 
honour, turn out when carefully inspected, to be very 
dubious. They differ more, not altogether, but more 
in arrangement. and nomenclature, than in doctrine. 
Brown, for example, apart from the disposition of his 
materials, and the symbols he employs, coincides in his 
leading views with Reid, Hartley, and Hume; while, 
it is notorious, that the last derived from Locke and 
Berkely much that is valuable in his writings. With 
respect to Brown, the above remark must be under- 
stood to apply to his pothumous lectures only—his work 
upon causation has extended, or more correctly has, for 
the first time, ascertained the legitimate boundaries of 
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all science. It is painful to hear the clergy and their 
childish alarms coupled with such a production. Mill, 
again, with the exception of his unapproached gift of 
analysis, which is by far the most valuable quality in a 
mental philosopher, has attempted and effected little more 
than the establishment of Hartley's views concerning 
association. I may, however, remark, in passing, that 
no one entitled to form an opinion on the subject will 
from what I have said, charge me with a design to rate 
the labours of Mill as inconsiderable. Upon the whole 
between Locke, the earliest, and Mill the latest of our 
writers, there is far less discrepancy than might have 
been expected from the length of the period which se- 
parates them. 

Reid’s school, or that of instincts, stands no doubt 
almost aloe. Stewart, by the lustre of his style will 
throw over it a protection that may serve to embalm it 
for a while, but nothing will save it from sinking sooner 
or later to the grave of oblivion. 

I was agreeably surprised at one of the statements 
hazarded in the above quotations from Erasmus, res- 
pecting the author of the analysis of the Phenomena of 
the Human Mind. Is it so, that he has superseded, in 
public favour, the eloquent and acute writer of the 
Essay on Cause and Effect? I require for this better 
authority, (I trust to be forgiven,) than that of Eras- 
mus. Mill is too simply logical, too much given to 
state his views in a plain unvarnished style, (though as 
far from vulgarity, as the poles are distant,) to be able 
so soon to catch the attention of even the reading and 
thinking portion of the community. If he shail contrive 
to keep himself alive for ten years, I shall be con- 
tented. If alive in 1841, he will live forever. The 
Edinburgh Reviewers, as if seized by a fit of phrenzy, 
tried to crush him, but the attempt nearly cost them 
their character. Neglect proves fatal to most writers. 
Their attack has had the effect, I earnestly trust, of 
drawing more into view, than they otherwise would, at 
this early period, have been, his unmatched produc- 
tions. For, who that has read his article upon Govern- 
ment, assailed in the Review, will grudge giving two 
months’ serious reading to his work on the Human 
Mind? We have had no writer equal to Mill since the 
days of Chillingworth. I wish the Synod of~ Ulster, in 
order to redeem the character of a few of their number 
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from the contempt of all educated men, would appoint 
the Select Committee to draw up an abstract of the afore- 
said book, on the mind, as a manual for their students, 
for whose infantine understandings they are in such pain. 
But I am forgetting Erasmus. To stick by my text— 
it is surely a little unreasonable in Mr. Erasmus to in- 
sist on the ladies abandoning the study in question, 
merely from the conflict of statement which is occasion- 
ally met with among those who have, on the whole, 
contributed to the advancement of our knowledge of 
man. Try this argument, whether it will not, like 
some of his former ones, carry him too far, whether it 
will not make it imperative on women to cultivate igno- 
rance as their greatest safety. For a long time, and 
still, no two books upon chemistry were found to agree 
in their doctrines; nay, no two editions of the same 
book. What then? Why, “I cannot think that this 
ever-veering philosophy, is a profitable study for desul- 
tory readers or casual hearers.” Still further—no two 
books of divinity that are worth reading, present ex- 
actly similar accounts of revelation; nay more, no two 
preachers that are worth hearing, give nearly the same 
account of the most important passages of scripture. 
What then? Why, “I cannot think that this ever- 
veering theology is a profitable study for desultory rea- 
ders or casual hearers.” Is the logic of the one appli- 
cation not as good as that of the other? But whence 
all this fear of the ladies? Do you take them for 
such consummate ninnies that they can by no means of 
training be brought to judge, with safety to themselves, 
upon any one subject of general interest? Though 
you have not plainly avowed that this is your belief 
respecting them, it seems difficult to reconcile your 
fears with any other. I know your “common sense 
philosophy” will lead you to this creed, because it will 
put the matter to, and carry it by vote. I trust how- 
ever, that the modesty which is so natural to the sex, 
will not cause them to flee to ignorance as a refuge from 
error, but that the imputation cast upon them will have 
the effect of raising them to such exertions as will esta- 
blish their claim to the rank of reasonable and accounta- 
ble creatures. 
A review of the remainder of the letter, will appear 
in the next number. 
A STUDENT OF INTELLECTUAL AND MORAL SCIENCE. 
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GENUINE LETTER FROM A YOUNG UNITARIAN 
TO AN OLD CALVINIST. 


The following Letter is the genuine, unaltered production of a very 
young gentleman, the native sweetness of whose truly Christian spirit, 
a bigoted Calvinist in vain attempted to sour. Would to Ged, that all 
the rising generation were imbued with such sentiments. We might 
then anticipate the coming of bright and happy days.—xprrors. 


My Dear Sir,—Though highly flattered by the notice 
.you have been pleased to take of Mr. Fawcett’s discourse 
in your letter of the 22d, and stiJl more gratified by the 
desire therein evinced to enlighten me upon the most im- 
portant of all subjects, I should perhaps nevertheless 
have merely consigned them to silent reflection, under a 
conviction of my inability profoundly to discuss or elu- 
cidate asubject so awfully sublime: but asense of duty 
to this eloquent Teacher of Christianity, impevionsly de- 
mands my weak efforts in his praise, and I approach 
the subject under a firm persuasion, that you will im- 
partially view, and liberally construe, the genuine effu- 
sions of a youthful and inexperienced mind, eager in its 
pursuit after Truth, and deeply impressed with the 
primary importance of a just conception of our holy 
and ever glorious Religion. I must here pause to ex- 
press my regret, that you did not, longer retain the 
volume which L handed you, as by further exploring its 
contents you would haye found in other discourses, that 
Mr. Faweett, repeatedly declares, that Jesus Christ is 
the Saviour of the world. The sermon upon pure and 
spiritual worship, was especially noticed, because it 
was considered to contain a comprehensive summary of 
the divine doctrine, which he and his disciples promul- 
gated to mankind, clothed in glowing language, and by 
a happy application to the duties of life, rendered com- 
pletely intelligible to every capacity. 

That his scheme of Religion “is inconsistent with the 
state of the world, as determined by the universal expe - 
rience. of mankind,” whether an admitted factor not, 
proves nothing against the soundness of his doctrine, as 
it is a lamentable truth, that the same remark will apply 
with equal force to every description of christian wor- 
shippers. 

God has truly made a system for man, and pro- 
mulgated it by the Saviour of the world, which no one 
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since has ever exemplified; yet I hope and trust, that 
the true believers in that system, will continue to in- 
crease, until their numbers cover the earth, “as the wa- 
ters cover the deep.” If the universal experience of 
mankind were to be any test of true religion—depraved 
indeed might the system be considered; but blessed be 
God, he has given us better light, and the nearer we 
follow the advice and practice of his Son, the more 
acceptable will we render ourselves to the Creator. 
He has thought proper to endow us with passions, and 
expose us to temptations, which seem likely, ever to 
forbid a close approach to that inimitable example; 
yet every pious mind conceives it to be the first duty to 
aim at imitating his matchless purity, and his practice of 
every virtue. And hence it results, that religion being 
«inconsistent with the state of the world, as determined 
by the universal experience of mankind,” in no degree 
militates against its purity or correctness. You say that 
“the doctrines inculcated by Mr. Faweett’s sermon, are 
contrary to the doctrines taught in the holy scriptures,” 
but from this sentiment I must entirely dissent, and, if 
whilst endeavouring to establish their coincidence, I 
should trespass on your patience, the importance of the 
subject, will, I hope, plead my excuse and justification. 
You will, I apprehend, readily admit, that the chief end 
of the christian dispensation, was the promotion of hu- 
man welfare, by bringing life and immortality to light 
in the resurrection of Jesus, and by promoting a sys- 
tem of morality, admirably calculated to increase our 
happiness here, and secure the blessings of ° eternal 
felicity hereafter. Unfortunately for the children of 
men, it enjoins duties which can be performed only by 
perfect or unsinning beings. Yet surely it is neverthe- 
less our bounden duty to strive after perfection, for as 
much as we endeavour to fulfil those divine commands, 
‘will our labour not be in vain.” Our Saviour says, 
“if thou wilt enter into life, keep the commandments,” 
and are not they the purest of moral precepts? Mr. 
Fawcett, delivers sentiments entirely in unison, when 
he says the most perfectly pure and spiritual worship 
of God, is the practice of virtue. “Love your ene- 
mies and do good and lend—hoping for nothing again, 
and your reward shall be great.” What is this but a 
sacrifice of our faculties upon the broad immortal altar 
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of society? “ Not every one that saith unto me, Lord, 
Lord, shall enter into the kingdom of Heaven, but he 
that doeth the will of my Father who is in heaven,” and 
what is this but saying, “devotedness to society is the 
truest dedication to God: to go on an errand of mercy, is 
to set out on the only holy pilgrimage. AlJl other worship 
considered independently of this, contains no degree of 
recommendation to the divine Being.” It would be 
endless to quote every instance of coincidence of sen- 
timent, between Mr. Fawcett’s discourse and_ the scrip- 
tures. Indeed, if there be any difference, it. involves 
itself into this simple question.—Is the practice of virtue 
the essence of Religion ? . 
The universal experience of mankind, proves the 
frailty of human nature, and a review of the history of 
_the world, but too clearly shows, that all, excepting 
our divine Master, have fallen far short of perfection ; 
yet the sacred volume does not less clearly exhibit, 
that many great and good men have appeared, whose 
imperfections have been almost obliterated by the bright 
effulgence of their virtues. A few of the first of them, 
received especial marks of divine favour, and all of them 
haye been cherished in grateful remembrance. by suc- 
ceeding generations, who have hoped and _ believed, 
that their noble and virtuous exertions whilst here, 
would secure to them a crown of glory hereafter. 

This, you will say, is reasoning upon the doubtful 
promises of the light of nature; but thanks to the Most 
High, the scriptures do still powerfully exhibit the ne- 
cessity and utility of practising virtue. What are the 
Ten Commandments delivered by the Lord unto Moses, 
but rules of action, comprising the purest morality— 
the love of God, the foundation of holiness ; and the 
practice of his commands, the fruits and evidence of 
that love? The memorial of virtue is immortal: be- 
cause it is approved by God and men, it weareth a crown 
and triumpeth for ever. 

But in still happier and more glorious times, when 
the Saviour of sinners appeared to preach “ glad tidings 
of joy and salvation to mankind,” how are we then in- 
structed to glorify God? Not by meeting on a particular 
day, in a particular place, with a particular ceremony, 
and with particular words professing to love Him. 
He that hath my commandments and keepeth them, 
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he it is that loveth me, and he that loveth me, shall 
be loved of my Father.” The spirit of religion is the 
love of rectitude; rectitude living, and realized in the 
Divine Nature—the exercise of religion is the practice 
of that rectitude; and its essence is to visit the widows 
and fatherless in their affliction, and to keep himself un- 
spotted from the world. What, I would ask, is the 
history of Christ's sojourn on earth, but a beautiful 
description of acts of mercy and of love, and an un- 
erring evidence, that the practice of virtue is the most 
acceptable of all serviecs? What else could have induced 
Him to oppose the prejudices of the Jews, respecting 
the sabbath, by curing the man with the withered hand 
“pon that day, but to prove to them, that although 
the Lord said, thou shall do no work on the sabbath 
day, yet to do good on that or any other day, is the most 
acceptable of all services? If ye love me keep my com- 
mandments.—The first is, “ thou shalt love the Lord thy 
God, with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with 
all thy strength, and with all thy mind,—and the second 
is like unto it, thou shalt love thy neighbonr as thyself.” 
This was placing christian duty upon a more expanded 
scale of benevolence, than had ever before been thought 
of, as exemplified so beautifully in the case of the good 
Samaritan, which shews that the neighbour is he who 
requires the good offices. The neighbour is man.— 
‘“‘ Should we only love them that love us, what reward 
have we? Do not even the publicans the same?” But we 
‘should remember, “be ye perfect, even as your Father 
who is in heaven is perfect.” It doth not follow, if we 
fall short of perfection, that our labour will be in vain ; 
but on the contrary, as almost every duty in life is speci- 
fically expressed, the natural and fair conclusion is, that 
in as much as we succeed in performing those duties,—in 
that proportion will be ourreward. “ Blessed are the mer- 
ciful, for they shall be called the children of God;’ and 
still farther consolation do we find, in perceiving that 
not the most trifling action when done from a good mo- 
tive is without its good effects ; for “whosoever shall give 
to drink unto one, of these little ones, a cup of 
cold water only, in the name of a disciple, verily I 
say unto'you, he shall in no wise lose his reward.” 
Jn truth, the Scriptures throughout, abound with com- 
mands and inducements, to obtain the favour of heaven, 
by obedience to the law, which is the practice of virtue. 
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What can be more inviting to the performance of 
good actions than this, ‘ whosoever shall do the will of 
my Father who is in heaven, the same is my brother, 
my sister, and mother?” And how comprehensive is 
the exhortation of St. Paul, when he sums _ up his ad- 
dress to the Philippians in these words. “Finally breth- 
ren, whatsoever things are true, whatsoever things are 
honest, whatsoever things are just, whatsoever things 
are pure, whatsoever things are lovely, whatsoever 
things are of good report, if there be any virtue, and if 
there be any praise, think on these things.” Does not 
this precisely correspond with Mr. Fawcett’s idea, when 
he says “ thecontemplation of Deity is devotion at rest— 
the execution of his commands, is devotion in action.” 

Industry from a sense of duty, is religion in the 
shop or in the field—commercial integrity is religion in 
the mart. The communication of consolation is religion 
in the house of mourning, and parental instruction is 
religion at the hearth. The scriptures say, “make your 
light so shine before men, that they may see your good 
works and glorify your Father who is in heaven;” and 
again “mark the perfect man, and behold the upright, 
for the end of that man is peace. By their fruits ye 
shall know them.” Expressly is it said, “a good 
tree cannot bring forth evil fruit, neither can a corrupt 
tree bring forth good fruit.” And hence, [ naturally, 
and I hope fairly conclude, that the duty of divine 
teachers is not alone, to bring us up inthe love of God; 
but to teach vs also, what is like thereunto, to love 
our neighbour as ourselves; or in other words, to practise 
virtue, to know that the love of God and our neighbour 
are like unto each other, that religion and morality 
are not distinct things, but the same. Let none dare to 
separate them—unite them like the good tree and the 
good fruit, lest some unenlightened though honest hearts, 
should conceive, that the path of duty is not the only 
road to heaven. Endeavour to impress upon all, the 
firm conviction, that Jesus Christ, “ gave himself for us, 
that he might redeem us from all iniquity, and purify us 
unto himself a peculiar people, zealous of good works.” 

Persuade them with Mr. Fawcett, to believe that 
every thought and action, is noticed by the Most High; 
that from those to whom little has been given, little 
will be expected; but that all have their duty to per- 
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form, and that wherein good is done from a good mo- 
tive, it is an office of religion and will meet its reward. 
‘« Let us not be weary in well-doing, for in due season we 
shall reap if we faint not.” I look in vain for a distinction 
between morality and religion, in the word of God, and 
am therefore firmly persuaded that the practice of virtue 
is the essence of religion, and by the grace of God the 
true way to Him. Far be it from me, to conceive or 
insinuate that the most perfect amongst us has a just 
claim to salvation ; for too well am J convinced that all 
have fallen short of the law; but I am firmly persuad- 
ed, that in as much as we imitate the purity, and fol- 
low the precepts of the Son, will we be acceptable. 
Though only through the grace of God can we be say- 
ed, yet I hope it is not going too far to think, that all 
who use their best efforts to live soberly, righteously 
and godly, will be pleasing objects and successful pe- 
titioners in the sight of Him who made us—“ who 
knoweth our frame and remembereth that we are dust.” 
Although by the grace of God, “we are saved through 
faith;” yet, “though I have all faith, so that I could 
remove mountains, and have not charity, I am nothing.” 
We onght to be, and I hope thoroughly are, convinced, 
that it is of God’s mercy that we are not consumed ; and 
that our chief reliance for acceptance must be upon his 
goodness and love: bat do sentiments like these which 
every true christian must feel, at all lessen the value of 
good works? Should they not rather impel us to 
increased activity in the practice of them, so that we 
may exhibit to our Father who is in Heaven, good 
fruits arising from our faith in the Redeemer ? 

The Saviour of the world well knew our weakness, 
and He likewise knew we would fall short of the law; 
yet on all occasions does he impress the belief, that as 
we perform our duty, in that proportion will be our 
reward; and although he promises pardon and accep- 
tance to the penitent, it is only on condition that they 
forsake their evil ways, and learn to do well—« For 
the Son of man shall come in the glory of his Father 
with his angels, and then he shall reward every man 
according to his works.” If the morality of the gospel 
be the true guide of christian conduct, we are surely 
bound by every tie, human and divine, to practise it ; 
and where our Saviour says, in these cheeriny and con- 
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soling words, (which ie quote, ) “come unto me all ye 
that labour and are heavy laden, and I will give you 
rest,” He tells us at the same time, how we are to 
come unto him—* take my yoke upon you and learn 
of me;” or in other words, let the glory of God, and 
the happiness of all his creatures be the motive and 
end of all your thoughts and actions. 

If Mr. Fawcet’s doctrine, as I hope, has been fully 
established, corresponds with the morality of the gos- 
pel, then is he fully warranted in the nature of his in- 
vitation to hearers, and in the place of finding any 
thing austere or forbidding in the passage which you 
quote, I think it breaths the true christian sentiment, 
the words of truth, “I invite no attendance here that 
proceeds from such a principle.” But what is the prin- 
ciple? The faith that would seek in the temple of God an 
escape from morality. To such he has no comfort to 
offer, no shelter to hold out—theirs is faith without 
works, which is dead: the christians who endeavour 
to do well and strive to overcome the world, he invites 
cordially to come to the sanctuary, as to the fortress of 
their virtue amidst the temptations of life, as to a 
Tower of moral security in this state of moral danger. 

If the preceding remarks shall be found calculated 
in any weak degree, to remove the unfavourable impres- 
sions which you have received of the doctrines of this 
christian teacher, it would be a source of much satis- 
faction to me; and I should in such event, take the 
liberty of attempting their entire eradication, by en- 
deavouring to induce you to take a full view of his 
religious sentiments, by a perusal of the remainder of 
his discourses. They are contained in two volumes, 
and I esteem them, together with four volumes of Zol- 
likofer’s, an eminent divine who resided at Leipsic, as 
the most valuable gift of my Father—a never failing 

‘seurce of instructive consolation, and serving as a spe- 
cies of talisman by which to guide or test the purity of 
my actions. And I prize them the more highly from a 
cause which I shall mention to you in confidence, whilst it 
may excite your surprise. I go often to church in hopes 
of being made wiser and better, but I return almost 
always disappointed. It is true, the source of our re- 
ligion, the love and fear of God, and faith in his Son, 
is still emphatically declared to us. But an attempt 
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is rarely ever made to exhibit the blessed effects atten- 
dant upon a just conception of that love, fear, and faith, 
in the practice of the duties which they enjoin. Weare 
seldom told that if we truly love and fear God, we must 
keep his commandments, or that faith in the Saviour is 
only known by the fruits which it produces. 

Instead of displaying these sentiments clothed in the 
attractive dress of persuasive eloquence, beautifully 
illustrated in the lives of departed saints, or rendered 
still more interesting by a happy application to our dai- 
ly pursuits ; instead thereof, I say, (and it is with the 
deepest regret I make the remark,) efforts are rather 
made to damp the ardour of the virtuous by taking every 
opportunity of warning us and imploring the aid of hea- 
ven to prevent us from placing any reliance upon the 
efficacy of good works. I appeal to you, my dear sir, 
I appeal to every man of understanding capable of 
searching the Scriptures, and free from the trammels of 
prejudice, if sentiments like these do not indirectly 
tend to undermine the value of good works, and to 
relax our efforts in the practice of virtue. Can such 
doctrine be called christian? When our Saviour has de- 
clared in his sermon on the Mount, “that good fruits 
cannot spring from a corrupt tree, and that by their 
fruits ye shall know them,” can language be more 
clear and explicit than this? can sentiments be more 
in unison with the commands of God and the light of 
reason and experience? Their mistaken interpretation, 
(as I view it,) of the divine law, unsupported by any 
snbstantial argument, excepting the apprehension that 
attaching any value to works might inspire the pride of 
self-righteousness, a feeling entirely unchristian, which 
the divine author of our religion reprobates in these 
words—* I am meek and lowly in heart,” this mis- 
taken interpretation I say, might be passed over with- 
out much warmth of remark, by you or me, or any 
other person who has had the good fortune to receive a 
liberal education, and has leisure and opportunity to 
read the Scriptures, and judge for himself; but when 
we consider that a majority of our fellow-worshippers 
are so occupied in toiling for their daily bread, that 
they have no means of procuring food for the mind, 
except when they. visit the house of God upon the sab- 
bath, it then becomes materially important that the 
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doctrine of christianity should not. only be correctly ex- 
pounded, but that it should be displayed in its most cap- 
tivating and attractive light, aptly calculated to arrest the 
attention, and convince the judgment of those humble 
hearers. Care should also be taken to convey its solemn 
injunctions in the simplest form; and if. works are ad- 
mitted to be a criterion of faith, might not the happiest 
effects arise from telling them that the Almighty com- 
mands that they should be pious, just, and good, indus- 
trious, affectionate, and generous, and their reward shal! 
be great;, that they are to honour their father and 
mother, that their days may be long in the land which 
the Lord their God hath given unto them; and that the 
Redeemer of the world, who says, that their first duty 
is to God, says, that the second, which is like thereun- 
to, is. to love their neighbour ? 

Sentiments like these are level to every capacity, and 
speak peace to every pious mind. They attract the at- 
tention of the young by their simplicity and wisdom, 
and make lasting impressions upon maturer hearts, by 
their congeniality with the finest feelings of our nature. 
Oh ye good Shepherds of the christian flock be kind 
unto your sheep, and keep them in the right way by 
every act of winning persuasion, and sound in the ears 
of all, the glad tidings of salvation, and inspire their 
hearts with a love of righteousness and of devotedness 
to the service of Heaven. ‘So will they grow in grace 
and in the knowledge of the Lord, and secure to them- 
selves a crown of glory, immortal, incorruptible, and that 
that fadeth not away. Teach them that he that walketh 
uprightly, walketh surely ; thatthe memory ofthe just is 
blessed, but the name of the wicked shall perish: that 
happy is the man who findeth wisdom, for her ways are 
ways of pleasantness, and all her paths are peace: and 
entreat them not to enter into the path of the wicked— 
avoid it—pass not by it—turn from it, and pass away— 
but that the path of the just is as the shining light, that 
shineth more and more unto the perfect day. 

The preceding remarks are submitted to your perusal, 
under the persuasion that you will view them with that 
spirit of charity that “beareth all things and rejoiceth in 
the truth.” Utterly disclaiming all pretensions to pride 
ef opinion, I shall feel happy in having my errors point- 
ed out; although I by no-means presume to solicit that 
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favour from you, lest it might intrude upon your avoca- 
tions, or interfere with more weighty duties. I shall 
conclude by quoting a beautiful invocation of one of the 
greatest favourites of the muses, your pious country- 
man Thomson, who esteemed the practice of virtue so 
highly, that when the winter of life closes here, he 
considers that “virtue sole survives, immortal never 
failing friend of man, his guide to happiness on high.” 


“‘ Father of light and life! thou good supreme ! 
Oh teach me what is good—teach me thyself— 
Save me from folly, vanity, and vice, : 
From every low pursuit’; and feed my soul 
With knowledge, conscious peace, and virtue pure, 
Sacred, substantial, never fading bliss.” 


I salute all men of respectability with regard, but I 
should poorly express my feelings towards you, who 
have taken pains to enlighten and instruct me, if I did 
not add thereto my affectionate esteem. Pr Wa, 


= , 
THE TEMPLE OF THE,HEART. 


Sena 


There is a temple fables say, 
Alone amid the briny deep ; 

No pilgrims there their homage pay, 
Or vigils o’er its altars keep, 

Bat countless birds of ‘snowy hue 
Around its hallowed portals play, 
Plunge in the waves, or else pursue, , 
Their flight, amid the airy spray. 
Then back upon their wings they bear, 

The chrystal drop, the snowy foam, 
To sprinkle o’er the pavement, where 
No human step can ever roam, 


Oh that my heart could thus remain, 
A temple holy, calm, and pure, 
Where human idols ne’er might reign; 
Or taint of human kind endure : 
That every thought, with stainless wing 
Above life’s stormy sea should sweep, 
And back upon its pinions bring, — ~ 
‘The treasures of a boundless deep : 


And cleanse’ from every taint of earth 

Each secret: nook, each altar stone, 1 be 
Until it stand,, as at its birth— \ 

A’ temple formed for God alone.” ; 
Belfast, 7th August, 1831. me ee 

The Ysland alluded to is the Man’ Adase, or Phidonisi, in the Black Sea, near 
the. mouths of the Danube,,.. Vide. Dr. Clarke’s. Travels, Voyage from Odessa, 
Volume 24a, page 397. * i 
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LETTERS TO THE PRESBYTERIANS OF IRELAND. 
No. ITI. 
( Continued from Page 116. ) 


BRETHREN,—I regret, that various avocations have 
prevented me from continuing my Letters, with so 
much regularity as you had reason to expect. Like 
other sinners, however, I intend to amend my ways, 
and to leave you no future cause of complaint—at least 
on the ground of negligence. Having thus confessed 
my sins and promised amendment, I shall endeavour, 
without farther preface, to prove that I have not made 
an insincere profession. 

In my First Letter, I had the great satisfaction of 
addressing such of you as have honestly cast off the 
trammels of human authority in matters of faith, and 
determined, at all hazards, “to stand fast in the liberty 
wherewith Christ hath made you free: in my Second 
Letter, | executed the less agreeable, but more impor- 
tant task, of candidly admonishing those amongst you, 
who, in their hearts, entirely disapprove of the intole- 
rant proceedings of the General Synod of Ulster, and 
utterly disbelieve the gloomy doctrines of Calvinism, 
whilst, for temporal interest or convenience, from luke- 
warmness, timidity, or false views of duty, they continue 
to wear the galling yoke of bondage: and, on the pre- 
sent occasion, I shall address those of you who con- 
scientiously adhere to Presbyterian bodies, in which 
the sufficiency of Scripture and the Right of Private 
Judgment are virtually denied, whilst the doors of ad- 
mission to the churches are opened and closed, accord- 
ing to the mere will and humour of a few fallible and 
sinful men. 

Observe, my brethren, I am about to address those 
of you who are sincere and honest, in the profession of 
those doctrines which are commonly termed orthodox. 
It would be equally absurd and unprofitable, to waste 
time and language upon those worthless leaders and 

artizans amongst you, who profess what they do not 
pelieys, in order to secure popularity or gain, to gratify 
vanity or ambition, or to wreak their vengeance upon 
men that spurned their dictation, and whom they could 
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neither intimidate nor seduce. Having already disown- 
ed the authority of Him “who desireth ¢rwth in the 
inward parts,” and despised the whisperings of “the 
still, small voice of conscience,” it would be vain to 
hope, that the words of man should “turn them from 
the evil of their ways.”- Prejudice is slow to hear, and 
bigotry is impatient of opposition, but hypocrisy is 
quite hopeless of reformation. Honest error, even of 
the worst description, may be corrected, but, insincere 
profession becomes more inveterate with years. ‘Can 
the Leopard change his spots, or the Ethiopean his 
skin? Then may they who have been used to do evil, 
learn to do well.” I therefore expect nothing from the 
blustering, bitter, persecuting partisans of orthodoxy ; 
but, I do expect much from thousands of sincere and 
amiable men, who, although they may entertain an er- 
roneous faith, are not deficient in a Christian spirit. 
To such, I now address myself, in perfect good-will; 
and not without a strong hope, that I may be able to 
remove some prejudices, and to correct some mistakes. 
Although, brethren, it is my great happiness to be- 
lieve, that religious error is not, in itself, damnable, I 
am, nevertheless, fully convinced, that, in many cases 
it is highly culpable, and in all cases dangerous. — This 
position ‘may be illustrated by a very simple analogy. 
A man may, through ignorance, eat a poisonous fruit, 
or drink a deleterious draught; and the consequent 
enalty of nature is, that he shall die. Now, his act 
is culpable, if he has neglected the use of reasonable 
means of. information and precaution placed within his 
reach, but entirely free from blame, if he possessed no 
adequate means of information ; yet, in either case, the 
danger is the same. So, in the all-important concern 
of religion, error may be the result of a wilful, obsti- 
nate neglect of the means of grace and knowledge, 
and, in such case, it is decidedly criminal; or, it 
may originate in a dlefective education, a weakness of 
intellect, or many other circumstances over which a 
man possesses no control, and, in this case, it is per- 
fectly innocent: nevertheles, in both instances, the in- 
dividual who errs is equally liable to go astray, and to 
be involved in disastrous consequences. I do not say, 
that in relation to futurity, the consequences will be the 
same; but, undoubtedly with regard to this world, 
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there can be no distinction. Now, my brethren, let 
us apply this simple principle. You may be in great 
and dangerous error, upon certain important points of 
religious doctrine; and, if you be, it is a subject of no 
ordinary interest for you to know, whether or not, you 
have diligently employed all the means of ascertaining 
the truth, which God has graciously placed within your 
reach. Remember, error, in itself, is always dange- 
rous ; and ayoidable error is always criminal. 

But, I will go farther, and suppose that you enter- 
tain opinions in perfect accordance with Gospel Truth; 
and, that as such, they must necessarily be beneficial. 
Now, even in this case, you may have no certainty of 
the Divine approbation; for, as there is an unavoidable 
error which may involve us in dangers, without crime, 
so there may be an accidental perception of the truth, 
which may contribute to our advantage, without virtue. 
I wish therefore to impress it deeply upon your minds— 
that, the dilligent employment of your faculties and the 
means of grace which God has given you, is equally 
necessary to render error innocent, and truth virtuous. 

Taught, as I fear the great majority uf you have been, 
to take up yonr opinions on trust, to receive the creeds 
of Churches as the Oracles of Heaven, and the dicta of 
your ministers as the unerring exposition of the Divine 
Law, you may, perhaps, be astonished at the principles 
which I have just been advancing. Examine them, 
however, by the reason which God has paren ou—mea- 
sure them by the standard of his word—and you will 
find them to be irrefutable. If your religious opinions 
be not deduced from the Bible by the due exercise of 
your reasoning faculties—if they be merely the blind, 
unthinking offspring of parental authority or the circum- 
stances in which you have been placed—believe me, 
brethren, you are not “fully persuaded in your own 
minds” as the Apostle enjoins you to be—your senti- 
ments are nothing but ignorant prejudices—your feelings 
are only superstitious im ressions—and your Bibles are 
of no more use to you, than the Koran of Mahomet, or 
the Vedant of the Hindoos. What then, brethren, must 
you think of those who denounce “carnal reason as the 
enemy of faith”, who howl forth anathemas against 
“rational preaching”, as ifit were worse than blasphemy 
—who enjoin you to believe without investiga tion—and 
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who require you to appreciate the gift of God, withont 
the exercise of your understandings. This I freely ad- 
mit, is an excellent way to render you “dutiful sons of 
the Church”—to prepare you for the domination of the 
clergy—and to make you the blind and ready instruments 
of persecution: but, it is not the way to make you chris- 
tians. The power of the Gospel is its sublime, yet simple 
rationality: it speaks to the understanding, and through 
the understanding to the affections: it addresses us “as 
wise men,” and commands -us “to judge what it saith.” 
Reason is beautifully denominated “the candle of the 
Lord:” it is indeed the sacred light which enables us 
to read the glorious Volumes of Nature and Revelation. 
Yet, you are exhorted to extinguish this light of 
Heaven, and grope amidst the darkness of human igno- 
rance, im order, the better to discover the truth of 
God! It would not be more absurd to require you to 
pluck out your eyes, that you might more distinctly per- 
ceive the glories of creation ; and it would be far less 
injurious and criminal. ‘To insinuate that Revelation 
will not bear the test of reason, and to forbid the inves- 
tigation of its principles as tending to produce infide- 
lity, is a daring insult to the wisdom that dictated the 
Volume of Life! What! Is reason the boast and the 
glory of man, by which he is specially allied to angels— 
is he privileged to employ it even in the meanest cares 
and drudgeries of the world—and shall he be denied 
its exercise “in the grand concerns of an eternal scene!” 
Believe me, brethren, no honest man, no honest church, 
can seriously maintain, that the freest and fullest use 
of reason, “in searching the Scriptures,” will Jead to 
infidelity. It will do the very reverse. But, it will 
as surely lead to the rejection of the Creeds and Ar- 
ticles of Churches, ‘‘as the sparks fly upwards.” 
Hence, verily, all the outcry against reason, and all 
the prevalent horrors of “rational preaching!” This 
fact is beginning to be understood; and although 
mysticism and ignorance may be convenient’ for 
charches, they are pre-eminently detrimental to “pure 
and undefiled religion.” 

J am well aware, brethren, of the means which are 
used, to induce you to acquiesce in antiquated prejudi- 
ces and errors as the doctrines of the Gospel. You are 
taught to look with a mysterious veneration upon the 
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faith of your forefathers, as Catholic devotees estimate 
the rotten relicks of their saints ; and to consider that 
all is well, whilst you bear the cabalistic name of: “or- 
thodox,” and tread in “the good old way by which 
your fathers went to Heaven.” This sanctifying of an- 
cient errdér has been the great weapon of the clergy, 
of all religions, and in all times. The Heathens em- 
ployed it against the Jews, the Jews against the Chris- 
tians, the Catholics against the Protestants, and the 
older Protestant sects against all their younger breth- 
ren. Is it not your duty to inquire into the validity of 
a plea which is so often urged, and so generally admit- 
ted? May TI ask you, then, is the antiquity of any 
opinion, a certain criterion of its soundness? If it be, 
the more ancient the better; and on this principle Pa- 
ganism is far superior to Christianity, and Catholicity to 
Protestantism! But do any of you believe this? Or, 
is there any other subject, save that of religion, on 
which you entertain so high a respect for the views of 
your ancestors? I suspect you would not be very 
anxious to return to “the good old way” of agricilture, 
manufactures, or commerce ; and that you would scarce- 
ly prefer the venerable vehicles upon which your pro- 
genitors travelled at the rate of two miles an hour, 
to the Rail-Road coaches in which their descendants 
now travel at the rate of thirty. On the contrary, it is 
your boast, that in arts and sciences, in literature and 
philosophy, in laws and government—in short, in every 
thing connected with the rational interests and enjoy- 
ments of life, you are unconceivably superior to your 
ancestors of preceding centuries. Indeed, with the 
accumulation of knowledge, and all your opportunities 
of improvement, it would be extremely disgraceful to 
you, if you were not their superiors. Is it probable, 
then, is it possible, that in religion alone, they were 
miracles of wisdom? Were their means of acquiring 
accurate views of Divine Truth, greater than those 
which they enjoyed in other respects? No: they were 
the very reverse. I do not ask you to go so far back 
as the gloomy ages of Romish darkness; I come, at 
once, to the lauded times of the Reformation, ‘when 
those Protestant doctrines, now called Orthodox, were 
first established. Were the mass of the people then 
prepared by previous education, and by the rejection of 
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prejudices and superstitions, for the serious and success- 
ful investigation of the great principles of Divine 
Truth? And, did they possess the Sacred Records, as 
the ground-work of inquiry? On the contrary, it is 
a notorious fact, that some of the clergy, and the great 
majority of the Laity, could not even read; and, that, 
for,many years, not one individual, perhaps, in one 
thousand, possessed a Bible! The Reformation made 
its way. by oral teaching, and by the contagion of po- 
pular excitement; and, yet, you are taught to look 
upon opinions which sprung up under such circumstan- 
ces, as the geauine and fundamental doctrines of Re- 
velation! The simple truth is, my brethren, our 
reforming ancestors did much, considering their means 
and circumstances; but, they were encompassed with 
difficulties, and we cannot be surprised, that so many 
of the principles of Popery clung to the churches of 
the Reformation, and that several new errors supplied 
the. room of. others which had been abandoned. It 
would have been miraculous had they not fallen into 
serious mistakes; and it is truly wonderful, that any 
men can have the hardihood to hold up the opinions of 
persons so situated, as the perfection of Christian doc, 
trine, and the guide of all modern believers ! 

Whatever you may be told, brethren, by those who 
wish to keep you in leading-strings, and who, there- 
fore are endeayouring to envelope you in the solemn 
and mysterious gloom of past ages, you have, in reali- 
ty, ne more concern in the religious tenets of your an- 
cestors, than your departed progenitors have in yours. 
The great question with all sincere Christians ought to 
be—not, what their forefathers believed, but what the 
Scriptures inculcate. Your remote progenitors were 
Heathens, your Christian ancestors, not long ago, were 
Catholics, and your more immediate predecessors were 
Calvinistic Protestants. Now, I ask you, as. men of 
plain common sense, is there a single argument dedu- 
eible from. ancestral wisdom, and the propriety of 
‘“ walking in the good old way,” that would not equally 
Jaye; applied to the perpetuation of the errors of. Pa- 
canism: or Catholicity? It is of no avail to allege, 
that your ancestors discovered the whole truth, and that 
you ought therefore to adopt their tenets: the same 
allegation has been put forth, in all ages, with equal 
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élaims: and, if you hold your religious opinions, mere- 
ly because they were promulgated by certain ancient 
divines, set forth in certain venerable books of human 
composition, erected into standards of faith by certain 
‘churches, and received without inquiry by certain age 
persons that have gone before you, your religion’ rests 
upon the authority of man, and not upon the testimony 
of the Holy Spirit. Your sentiments, in the abstract, 
may be right or wrong, but, in point of fact, your 
faith, however orthodox in name, is nothing more than 
sheer prejudice, in reality. 

Now, brethren, I put it to you in earnest seriousness 
and good-will, is this Christian faith? Is it founded 
upon genuine Gospel principles? Does the Lord Jesus 
demand of you a blind, irrational assent to his doc- 
trines? Do his inspired Apostles require such unrea- 
soning, implicit acquiescence even in their teachings, as 
your orthodox churches claim for their self-contradic- 
tory, human compositions? No: the Great Head of 
the Church saith unto you, “search the Scriptures, for 
in them ye think ye have eternal life, and these are they 
which testify of me.” ‘Let every man,” saith the 
Apostle, “be fully persuaded in his own mind: I speak 
as unto wise men, judge ye what I say: these were 
more noble than they of Thessalonica, in that they 
searched the Scriptures daily, to see whether these 
things were so.” Yet, in direct contravention of those 
unequivocal dictates of the divine word, you are ex- 
horted, every day, to abide by the religion of your an- 
cestors, without any inquiry whether it be also the reli- 
gion of the Bible! 

Now, are there not two things which must strike you 
as rather wonderful, in all this? In the first place—if 
the opinions, usually called orthodox, be indeed accor- 
dant with the Word of God, how can their advocates 
be afraid of their being brought, by enlightened reason, 
to be measured by the perfect standard of “the law and 
the testimony?” Surely, the genuine wisdom of God 
must appear the more lovely and attractive, in propor- 
tion to the light which is made to shine upon it; and 
those doctrines which are derived from the Scripture 
cannot dread being brought to the test of Scripture. 
In the second place—is it not very strange, that the 
identical individuals who require of you to sacrifice the 
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right of private judgment on the altar of the church, 
and to receive with undoubting acquiescence, the tenets 
of your ancestors as the true doctrines of the Bible, at 
the very same time pour forth torrents of abuse upon 
Roman Catholics, because they do not reject the autho- ~ 
rity of the church, think for themselves, and desert the 
faith of their fathers! Church power, venerable creeds, 
and ancestral wisdom, are all admirable when employed 
to perpetuate the comfortable dogmas of Calvinism ; 
but, they are utterly hateful, when enlisted in the 
cause of Catholicity/! We read of an uninstrueted 
savage, who spurned the man that “blew hot and cold 
out of the same mouth;’ and what must you think of 
those individuals, who, at the same moment, advocate 
two opposite principles? You are shrewd men, and 
well qualified to draw sound conclusions from plain 
premises, and I confidently leave this matter with your- 
selves. 

Let me, however, my brethren, endeavour to im- 
press it deeply upon your minds, that you are awfully 
responsible fer the diligent exercise of those rational 
faculties which God, has bestowed upon you, in the 
faithful investigation of the all-important principles of 
that religion which He has mercifully given you, as 
your guide to earthly holiness and eternal peace. Other 
inguiries, you may neglect without criminality—other 
knowledge you may want without serious loss—but, if 
you remain wilfully ignorant of “the truth as it is in 
Jesus,” because you are too indolent to inquire, or too 
much prejudiced to admit the force of evidence, I tell 
you plainly, that you are not merely in a most deplo- 
rable, but likewise in a most dangerous condition. Put 
the question seriously to your own hearts—have you, 
verily, and indeed, with all prayerfulness and humility, 
Prin for the truth, “as for hidden treasure—the jewel 
of great price?” Is it not a melancholy fact, that most 
of you have not sought for it at all, where alone it is 
to be found, in the Word. of Life—and that you are 
Christians, rather from the associations and prejudices 
of sects, than from a thorough acquaintance with the 
principles of the Gospel? And, even with regard to 
the few of you who have read and considered—have 
you not so. read and thought, more that you might. be ena- 
bled to support your party and your pre-conceived opi- 
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thions, than to ascertain the genuine teachings of the 
Spirit, in all their enlargement, and holiness, and 
truth? Are you, then, whilst you remain in this con- 
dition, qualified to say, that your opinions are really 
founded upon the word of God—and that you can trust 
in them as “asure anchor of hope to your souls,” 
amidst all the tempests and trials of the world? 

But, brethren, if you be thus unable to say, that your 
own opinions are founded upon rational and Scriptural 
principles, you are still more incompetent to pronounce 
judgment with regard to the tenets of others. Inde- 
pendently of the delusions and mistakes necessarily at- 
tendant upon vanity, prejudice, and want of informa- 
tion, you have been accustomed to view the doctrines 
entertained by many of your fellow Christians, through 
the distorting medium of the foulest misrepresentations. 
You have heard your Unitarian brethren, in particular, 
denied even the Christian name, and denounced as re- 
jecters of Revelation, “deniers of the Lord that 
bought them,” enemies of God and truth, destroyers of 
souls, and instruments of Satan! All these unholy ca- 
lumnies, and many others equally baseless, you have 
heard from pulpits, and read in pamphlets, and listened 
to in whisperings and conversation. It is not wonderful 
therefore, that so many of you have been led to look 
upon them with horror, and to consider them as “ ves- 
sels of wrath fitted for destruction”—proper objects of 
temporal persecution and eternal misery. Although 
they have jeopardized every worldly interest, and pas- 
sed througit “the fiery furnace” of social and ecclesias- 
tical persecution, “for the sake of Christ and a good 
conscience,” you have heard them reviled as wretches 
who “would snatch the crown of glory from the head 
of their Redeemer!” I freely pardon, therefore, the 
harsh judgments which many of you have pronounced, 
and the oppressive measures of which you have been 
so often made the instruments and abettors. | “1 wot 
that through ignorance ye have done it’”—ignorance of 
the Divine Records in their enlarged bearings—igno- 
rance of the foundation, or rather baselessness, of your 
own opinions—ignorance of the real sentiments enter- 
tained by those whom you condemn—and ignorance of 
the true principles of a Scriptural church. 

You owe it, therefore, equally to yourselves and 
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your fellow Christians, to the cause of truth and cha- 
rity, candidly to “search the Scriptures” as the foun- 
tain of all genuine religious knowledge, and to embrace 
all other means of information that may be placed with- 
in your reach. So long as you are ignorant of any 
thing, which you have it in your power to know, you 
are highly culpable; and if, through such ignorance, 

ou continue to hold an erroneous faith, to cherish un- 
charitable feelings, and to encourage unchristian oppres- 
sions, you are not only highly culpable, but extremely 
criminal. 

In some future communications, I shall endeavour to 
aid you in the attainment of more correct views, both 
with regard to Church Government and Doctrine; and, 
in the mean time, believe me to be, brethren, your 
faithful servant, GHRISTIANUS. 


—>——_ 


THE SENTIMENTS. OF A LADY ON FAITH, DUTY, 
AND. CHARITY. 


{ ama christian, a sincere christian, according to the 
doctrine of the gospel. J ama christian, not as a disci- 
ple of priests, but as a disciple of Jesus Christ. My 
great Master refined but little on doctrinal texts, {but 
insisted strongly on moral obligations. He prescribed 
fewer articles of faith than of good works. He com- 
manded us to believe only so much as is: necessary to make 
us good. _When he superseded the law and the pro- 
phets, it was thoxe by acts. of virtue than articles of be- 
lief.. And he hath told me, as well in his own words, 
as. by those of his: apostles, “That whoso loveth his 
brother hath fulfilled the law.” 

With regard to myself, being firmly convinced of the 
essential truths of Christianity, which are the founda- 
tion of all good morality, I endeavour to nourish my 
heart with the spirit of the Gospel, without perplexing 
my head about what appears in it dark and obscure; 
and» being as fully persuaded, that whosoever loveth 
God above all things, and his neighbour as himself, is 
a true disciple of Christ. I strive to prove myself such, 
by laying aside all those doctrinal subtleties, those im- 
portant trifles, with which the Pharisees so perplex our 
duty and confound our belief; placing with St. Paul, 
even faith itself below charity. 
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[FOR THE BIBLE CHRISTIAN. | 


THIRD LETTER TO A LITERARY LADY. 


Dear Mapam,—-<Agreeably to your desire, I have 
already given you my thoughts on the nature and uni- 
formity of Conscience; and now, according to my pro- 
mise, I send you some observations on other points con- 
nected with that braneh of our constitution. J am aware 
that they may differ from opinions that you have im- 
bibed; nor will I argue with any one, and least of all 
with you on such questions. .I1 may have sometimes, 
been seduced into controversy; but my inclination is 
to explain my sentiments clearly, and calmly leave 
it to others to canvass their truth, and adopt them or 
not, as they see cause. In this I wish to follow my 
prototype. He was naturally inclined to treat every 
subject with urbanity, good-humour, and_pleasantry ; 
but he was once drawn into an argument ou free will, 
with Luther. He set on Melancthon to confute Eras- 
mus; bnt Erasmus converted Melancthon.. I make 
every one welcome to his own opinion. “ Do all things 
without disputings” is my golden rule. I am, therefore, 
like a certain politician, fair game. Any one may chal- 
lenge me with impunity, for I wont fight. I am not, how- 
ever, afraid of offending you; but I see, you are apprehen- 
sive, that my first Letter may have hurt the feelings, and 
may affect the interest of Mr. Ferrie. Now in this, you 
must be misled by your natural delicacy and sensibility, 
and anxiety for a friend, If however, he saw that pa- 
per, he must have been. struck with the cautious and 
complimentary style that prevailed throughout. it, and 
a reluctance to refer to him or his lectures expressly : 
so that, I have no apprehensions on. that score. Such 
extreme sensitiveness would not be becoming in a mo- 
ral philosopher. J.am sure, I should be sorry to give 
him any just.cause of offence; and if he took any, he 
is not so great.a philosopher as J took him for. _ In re- 
gard_to his professions and pecuniary interest, I was 
equally on my guard, I carefully avoided every thing, 
that might lend a handle to his enemies; at least I 
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studied to do so, not knowing into what harids the letter 
might fall. As to any ica aane considerations, they 
were still less worthy of his attention or mine. I con- 
ceive that professional and literary men are set as 
watch-men, to give warning of the inroad of er- 
rors, or those which they consider as such, whatever 
their authors and abettors may think of them. It is 
especially incumbent on them to protect the female sex 
from sceptical notions, in a society heretofore peculiarly 
exempt from such dangerous refinements. It is beneath 
a scholar to suffer such diversities of opinion on moral 
questions to interrupt the cordiality of friendly inter- 
course. If you allude to a diminution of next year’s 
class, I hope, there will be no cause for such apprehen- 
sions, provided the course be more edifying and appro- 
priate. 

I am also inclined to take some credit for the respect 
with which I spoke of the ladies; and now I cannot 
but admire the facility, with which many of your asso- 
ciates passed from phrenology to mental physiology ; 
but I wonder that some can adhere to two contradictory 
systems at the same time; the one storing the brain or 
the scull with a crowd of native independent powers, 
and the other expelling from it all instinctive principles, 
and grafting all the intellectual branches on one stock. 
Observe, for instance, with what perspicuity Mr. Mill 
iustrates the identity of memory and consciousness. 

“Now in this last mentioned part of the compound, 
it is easy to perceive two important elements, the idea 
of my present self, the remembering self, and the idea 
of my past self, the remembered or witnessing self. 
These two ideas stand at the two ends of a portion of 
my being; that is of a certain series of my states of 
consciousness. That series consists of the successive 
states of my consciousness, intervening between the 
moment of perception, or the past moment, and the 
moment of memory, or the present moment.” Mill’s 
Analysis, I. p. 244. 

As this is so easy to perceive, I am ashamed to ac- 
knowledge any difficulty in comprehending it. 

But to proceed with our subject. We are so consti- 
tuted by nature, as to feel an obligation to do justice, 
and to love mercy, without reasoning. No man ever 
doubted whether it was his duty to: be kind or cruel. 
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Every man knows, that he ought to be honest and sin- 
cere. It is absurd to suppose, that any one should 
think himself morally bound to be treacherous and un- 
grateful. We can give no reason for this, except that 
it pleased God to form us so. Every man feels com- 
punction and remorse, when he offends against this prin- 
ciple. This however, is not such a feeling as sight, or 
touch. We may conceive our eyes to be so constructed 
that what now appears blue might give us the idea of 
red; and if this were uniformly and universally the 
case, no inconvenience. would follow; but we feela 
conviction that virtue never could be blameable, nor 
vice praise-worthy. We have the same feeling about 
them, that we have with respect to those truths, that 
we call necessary, such as that two and two must make 
four. We see an absurdity in supposing, that they © 
could ever make five. In like manner, we cannot 
doubt, that benevolence must always be preferable to 
cruelty.. Though we refer our constitution, in the first 
place, to the will of our Maker, yet we are persuaded, 
that it could not in this respect be other than it is. This 
is a matter of feeling: and if we were to reason upon 
it, we should find that it must beso. It.is plain, in the 
first place, that virtue must be pleasing to God himself; 
for he could never make us approve and love what he 
despise and hated; for this would be to make.us des- 
pised and hate himself. In the next place, we are sure, 
that good and evil are essentially, and unchangeably 
different ; for if they were matters of indifference, it 
would be incompatible with the goodness and justice of 
God, to punish or reward for things indifferent. in-them-, 
selves, or for qualities that were continually changing 
their nature. 

Hence it appears that Conscience is the grand regu« 
lating principle ot human. life, and that the soundness 
of this principle is a matter of primary importance: I 
say soundness, for though upon fundamental points, it 
may be said to-be infallible, it is liable to error on par- 
ticular questions. In order to preserve ourselves from 
being misled or going astray, we should therefore, after 
the example of St. Paul, “always exercise ourselves in 
keeping a pure conscience both towards God and man,” 
and “keep our hearts with all diligence, knowing that 
out of them come the issues of life.’ This watchful- 
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ness may not; however, be always sufficient. It may 
be warped by such powerful seductions, that we must 
look to some other guide and authority. The most ob- 
vious rule is to consult the dispassionate judgment of 
other men, who are not subject to a similar bias ; for as 
we might trust to our own consciences, if not corrupted, 
so may we confide in theirs, if they be free from bias. 
This information we may generally obtain from our own 
observation of the conduct of our neighbours ; and more 
particularly from expressly consulting our friends. So 
that the nature of virtue and vice is immutable: they 
are always objects of approbation and aversion with God; 
and he has so formed us, that as long as we attend to 
Conscience, we must feel and think so too. These truths 
are the foundation of all morality and religion; and 
without them we should be incapable of either. 

This internal sense and conviction is the criterion or 
test, by which we judge of what is right or wrong. It 
was our only rule, before the will of God was revealed. 
The approbation or compunction of Conscience is also 
the only motive to Virtue, to mankind, before they ac- 
quire a sense of religion, and of the will of a superior 
Being. So that particular virtues are such principles of 
action as give pleasure to our moral feelings; and the 
merit of an individual consists in complying with the 
dictates of his own conscience. 

Under the gospel dispensation we enjoy many addi- 
tional advantages. We learn purer and nobler senti- 
ments of God, and consequently of his will. We ac- 
quire also higher ideas of man and his destination, and 
consequently of his duties and the degree of moral ex- 
cellence to which he should aspire. We are accordingly 
instructed in a more delicate line of morals than we 
could attain to by the light of nature. The law of the 
Lord not only enlighteneth the eyes, but improves the 
heart ; it not only makes the simple wise, but converts 
the soul; and the fear of the Lord, and of his righteous 
judgment, preserves it from relapsing into sin and folly. 
The hope of immortality and the fear of eternal per- 
dition, are the two anchors, which keep the soul stead- 
fast and immoveable, secure trom being insensibly drawn 
away by a smooth and deceitful current; or tossed to 
and fro by tempests, and wrecked on shoals and quick- 
sands, -or dashed against those rocks which make ship- 
wreck of Faith and Conscience, 
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Conscience may be considered as an internal sense, 
or amoral judge. By Shaftsbury and Hutcheson it is 
denominated the moral sense ; an appropriate and inno- 
cent expression, at which some have cavilled, as if it 
implied, that virtue and vice were subjects only of feel- 
ing. But this objection, I think, has no force, when 
we reflect, that right and wrong are eternal and im- 
mutable, and that Conscience is the faculty by which 
we perceive and feel the distinction between them. 

As a sense, it communicates a particular class of ideas, 
namely those of the moral kind. Those animals, which 
are destitute of this power, are incapable not only of 
relishing and practising virtue, but also of knowing 
what it means ; not only of shunning or detesting vice, 
but even of haying any such idea. Without it we 
might pursue a certain line of conduct as conducing to 
our happiness, and avoid another which we knew would 
occasion misery, and we might call the one good and 
the other bad: we might find an advantage in serving 
and befriending our neighbours, and a heavy loss attend- 
ing their resentment or dislike, and therefore prefer 
that line of conduct which agreed with their opinion : 
we might perceive, that one proposition was true and 
another false, and feel the superiority of truth ;—but 
without the instinctive intimations of Conscience, we 
could never see therdifference between actions as morally 
right and morally wrong. In this respect it resembles 
the sight, hearing, smelling, taste, or touch; for by each 
of these senses we receive ideas of a peculiar kind, which 
could not affect the mind, if the organs of these senses 
were deranged. 

Another particular in which Conscience resembles a 
sense, is that the perception of moral ideas is attended 
with sensation or sentiment. Different odours, flavours 
and colours, are not only perceived, but felt, or per- 
ceived with pleasure or pain. In like manner, moral 
ideas, such as gratitude, humanity, treachery, or cruelty, 
excite agreeable or painful sensations. The objects of 
the external or internal senses are seldom attended to, 
with perfect indifference. As our bodily sensations are 
valeulated, not merely to give pleasure and pain, but to 
stimulate us in our pursuit of what is conducive to health 
or to some other valuable end; so that sentiments exci- 
ted by virtuous and vicious actions, are incentives to the 
practice of virtue, and dissuasives from vice. 
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A third peculiarity which entitles this faculty to the 
name of a sense is, that our perception and judgment 
of moral qualities is not voluntary. The eye may be 
opened and shut at pleasure ; the ear may be closed, and 
the other organs stopped or vitiated, so as not to re- 
ceive impressions : but if they be in a proper state, we 
cannot avoid seeing colours, hearing sounds, tasting fla- 
vours, or smelling odours that are presented to them. 
In like manner, we may refase to view or to listen to a 
tragedy or history; but if present, and attentive, we 
cannot avoid receiving the impressions which such 
representations or narratives are calculated to make. 
We cannot at will receive pleasure from base and cruel, 
or pain from noble and benevolent actions. 

The moral sense also like the rest is susceptible of im- 
provement. The eye may be so habituated to the exa- 
mination of certain objects, as to discover in them a va- 
riety of qualities, which were formerly imperceptible. 
as in paintings, and curious works of various other 
kinds. The accuracy and delicacy attained by the ear, 
and the exquisite pleasure arising from music, are suffi- 
ciently well known: we are also well acquainted with 
the wonderful nicety of feeling and touch to which the 
blind attain. In like manner our moral feelings may 
be cultivated to a surprising degree of excellence by ex- 
ercise, and a proper selection of objects: and our plea- 
sure may be improved in the same proportion. We 
may acquire as delicate a power of discrimination in 
judging of moral as of natural qualities: and the plea- 
sure arising from excellence and the disgust excited by 
depravity may be increased in the one as much as in the 
other. The cultivation of this moral taste may, like 
that of others, be carried to an excess, and a degree of 
fastidiousness that is inconsistent with comfort, and es- 
teem or affection for our brethren, but under wise direc- 
tion, it is one of our most valuable acquirements. 

On the whole, the principal difference between con- 
science and the bodily senses is, in the nature of the 
ideas communicated, and in the conscience having no 
oecasion for an external organ. It is an internal sense, 
and is conversant with moral and intellectual objects, or 
forms moral conclusions upon the ideas conveyed by the 
senses into the mind from the corporeal world. A's eve- 
ry animal basa peculiar instinct which prompts it to 
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promote its highest interest : so conscience is the pecu- 
liar instinct of man as a moral creature, and prompts 
him to promote his most durable interest by the prac- 
tice of virtue, and the improvement of his moral powers. 

I am now to make a few remarks upon conscience in 
its judicial and censorial office. 

The first reflection that presents itself in this view of 
the subject is, that there is a wide difference between 
the judgment formed by conscieuce, and that of our in- 
tellectual powers. It may not be easy to point out 
wherein this difference consists, but every man feels it. 
The judgment formed by consesience is attended with a 
kind of feeling, with which opinions deduced by rea- 
son are never accompanied. We take a deeper interest 
in the one than in the other. The shape and properties 
of a triangle or a square are contemplated with a degree 
of indifference, with which we can never reflect upon 
an act of oppression, or of generosity. The character 
of Archimedes as a mathematician, is viewed with very 
different emotions from those excited by his conduct as 
a patriot. The ecstatic exclamation of Pythagoras, 
when he discovered a mathematical problem, gives no 
such pleasure as that of Elisha to the good Shunamite, 
“take up thy son.” There is an essential difference he- 
tween truth and virtue, falsehood and vice, between the 
sensations excited by a beautiful building and propriety 
of conduct ; between a lofty or romantic mountain, and 
an heroic action. Our judgment concerning moral con- 
duct is always accompanied with moral approbation, 
or disapprobation, and with a sensation of sympathy 
oraversion. We abhor a breach of duty, a mean abuse 
of cunning, or a tyrannical exertion of power: but it 
would be ridiculous to feel any abhorrence or detesta- 
tion of an ill proportioned or incommodious dwelling, 
a stupid poem, or an inconclusive argument. It there- 
fore appears to me, to be very erroneous to confoud con- 
science and reason. They are distinct faculties, attend- 
ed by different sensations, and occupied with different 
objects. ; : 

My second observation on conscience as a judge is, 
that we cannot form such judgment of our owa actions, 
or those of others, as we please. Let a particular line 
of conduct be ever so conducive to our worldly interest, 
or our sensual gratification, we have it not in our power 
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to esteem it honourable, if it be really base. The 
grounds upon which conscience forms her judgments are 
totally independent of ourselves. It is only by an art- 
ful system of self-delusion, that we reconcile ourselves 
to any unworthy transaction. We must carefully ex- 
clude the truth ; we must take pains to embellish false- 
hood: we must persuade ourselves by such means, that 
in some one point of view the action accords with the 
judgment of conscience before we can approve it, or 
contemplate it without pain and reproach. 

It is also a very striking remark, that there is within 
us a principle over which we have no direction or con- 
trol; but which on the contrary is calculated and em- 
powered to direct us—to regulate the exercise of our 
other faculties—to control our various propensities, and 
even to resist and counteract our most vehement desires. 
That there is a judge within our breasts, whose sen- 
tence we must at all times respect; and which we can 
never oppose with impunity, a kind of superior self, 
is a reflection very strange in itself, and fruitful of very 
edifying considerations. 

A few of these and other perfections resulting 
from the view I have taken of this subject will compose 
a suitable conclusion of this letter. ri 

The existence of God, of an intelligent Being, 
separate from, and superior to ourselves, might almost 
be demonstrated from the nature of conscience, without 
calling in the aid of any other arguments. To suppose 
that even the vital and animal powers of man should be 
the result of accident, or aseries of unintelligent causes 
and effects is in itself sufficiently absurd. But how 
much is the absurdity of such a supposition aggravated 
by ascribing the moral and independent principle of 
conscience to the same inanimate, unintelligent, and 
indeed unintelligible causes ! 

Uf the existence of the Deity may be elucidated. by 
the observations I have made, much greater light will 
be thrown by them upon his moral character. The na- 
ture of conscience evinces to demonstration, that the 
Creator of man is a moral being. That a God. who 
made no distinction between virtue and vice, or that 
preferred vice to virtue, would not inspire his creatures 
with such a faculty and such feelings is in itself so clear, 
that I despair of rendering it more evident. As the 
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pleasure we feel on complying with the dictates of con- 
- science, is a proof that God approves of these dictates ; 
so is the remorse with which we are consumed wher we 
violate them, a demonstration of his abhorrence of vice. 

Further, from a due cultivation of this moral instinct, 
and an impartial attention to its unbiassed intimations, 
we may safely judge of the will of God; and by a care- 
ful comparison of these intimations with the instructions 
of Christ we shall receive a strong confirmation both of 
their truth, and of his pretensions. ‘“ Why even of 
yourselves judge ye not what is right?” It is thus that 
the Gentiles are acknowledged by Paul to have been a 
divine law to themselves, having the will of God writ- 
ten in their hearts, their consciences bearing them wit- 
ness; and their thoughts mutually accusing and excusing 
one another. 

As from the operations of conscience we may be 
confirmed in our belief of the existence, moral attri- 
butes and will of God, so may we be satisfied of his 

“providence, of which conscience is probably an active 
instrument: and from the painful sensations which this 
Divine Monitor inflicts, we may be assured, that God 
may, does, and will execute judgment upon those, who 
harden their hearts, and sear their consciences as with 
a hot iron, And that this exercise of criminal justice 
will not be confined to this life is notorious, not only 
from the imperfect distribution of temporal goods, but 
from the facility with which the worst men often elude 
the chastisement of conscience itself. Conscience “is 
the Divinity that stirs within ns, and points out an 
eternity to man.” 

If conscience be the peculiar instinct of human na- 
ture, pointing out its highest excellence and interest, 
an implicit acquiescence in the dictates of conscience 
must be conformable to the truest self-love: if it be the 
medium, through which the Divine will is communicat- 
ed to man, our conformity to it must be our highest 
and most important duty; and it should be our study to 
preserve this upright judge from deception. We should 
check every impetuous passion, every sophistical affec- 
tion that might impose upon its integrity. And when 
eertain that our conscience has been well informed, we 
should comply with its decsions as with the voice of 
God himself. Your's respectfully, ERASMUS. 
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UNITARIANISM, A RELIGION FOR THE BED 
DEATH. 


(BY A LADY.) 


' One of the most afflicting charges against Unitarian- 
sm is, that, “it is not a religion to die by.” From per- 
isonal experience, I would solemnly enter my protest 
against this unjust sentence. In health, I hada thrilling 
dread of death, and its mortal agony. Often in bright 
and airy moments, a sudden thought of the cold grave 
has darted through my mind, and touched the flowers 
of life with a withering chill. I was seized with a se- 
vere illness. I saw the countenances of my friends 
grow sadder and sadder: my little ones were sent 
away, or taught to tread noiselessly around my bed: 
the only stranger permited to break on the stillness of 
my chamber was one, who sometimes brings relief, but 
always alarm—an additional physician. To what open- 
ing did I then look for strength and comfort? What 
ray shone, and shone through the gloom of sickness 
and pain, and grew brighter as I gazed, and lent a ra- 
diance to the dark curtain which seemed rising between 
me and eternity? It was Unitarian Christianity. I 
leaned my whole soul on the mercy of God as declared 
in Christ Jesus. I felt how beautiful was the paternal 
character of the Deity. I felt that he would “forgive 
my sins, and heal my diseases.” For so.I had “learned 
of Christ.” 

What became then, in my imagination, of the pang 
of death? It would be, I said, a mere transition to 
joy and glory. But how could I sustain the wrench of 
earthly affection, the severing of those tight, fond 
clasps, that had for years been winding about the heart 
of a wife and mother? I scarcely give a thuught to 
those dear connexions now, except for eternity. I can 
do so little for them, and God so much, I give them 
up to him. May they live and may I die so religiously 
that our meeting shall be as God’s children ! 

Many were the bright pictures of future joy, indefi- 
nite, but lovely, which I drew of God’s goodness. 
An angry God! I could not think of such a Being! 
He had never shown anger to me, but I had heard the 
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voice of his love calling to me from infancy in the fair 
works of nature, in the beatings of a heart full of hope, 
and in the revelations of Jesus. 

In-childhood, I had felt a pure joy in gazing on the 
blue sky, in hearing the rustling leaves, in tracing the 
motion of a rivulet, in baring my face to the fresh 
wind, and breathing strongly new existence. Could I 
fancy God was angry? But the tempest rose, the 
stream was ruffled, the snow-drift came. Was he an- 
gry then? An angry God would not have given me 
so Sweet a shelter as home afforded, with its bright 
hearth, and quiet smiles. 

In childhood, too, I had enjoyed a mother’s fondness, 
and I was allowed to fall asleep nightly on her knee. 
God gave her to me in love. Shedied. Did I think he 
was angry, when I sawher rigid, and cold, not noticing 
even me? Was he angry when hefallowed them te 
lay her in her narrow bed, and shut out her youngest 
born? No—I flew to other friends, and though the 
petted child had no longer such soft indulgence, her er- 
rors were corrected, and she learned to know her own 
heart. Often have I felt since, that God then showed 
his love to me. 

I grew older, and sinned. Was he angry then? 
I khow not; but I think a pitying God was pre- 
sent to my mind, when in the agony, which early 
sin first feels, I fell on my knees and repented. 
When the sensibility of youth was departing, I again, 
and often strayed from Him. Did I find him angry, 
when I opened his holy word as a sinner? I found en- 
treaty, love, promises of pardon; but little did I see of 
that feeling, which man calls anger. And when the 
gloomy apparatus of death seemed arranging itself 
about me, and fever scorched, and pain subdued me, 
was God angry? Least of all, then. I felt that Jesus 
was preparing a place for me in one of his Father’s ma- 
ny mansions, and I tried to put on the garments of a 
happy traveller, to fit me for the journey. 

One thing pressed on my mind. I waited some days 
for a decisive symptom of dissolution to disclose it. I 
intended to have requested one or two persons, who had 
spoken, written, and preached with severity against 
the doctrine of the simple unity of God, and particu- 
larly against its supporters, gg be sent for to visit me. 
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I wished to state to them my religious impressions, and 
my joyful hope of Heaven. I wished to tell them, that 
this hope was the result of years of thought and prac- 
tice, founded on Unitarian principles, and that no 
merely sudden enthusiasm. placed me on that height, 
where the fear of death was lost “in the hope of glory.” 
I wished to convince them, that they had deceived 
themselves, and I proposed to request them publicly to 
retract the declaration, that Unitarianism was not a re- 
ligion to die by. 2 

These days of solemn expectation slowly passed away. 
My burning forehead grew cooler under the hand of 
love, and I felt the soft strings of reviving existence 
pulling at my heart. 

Since that period, a serene thought of death; and a 
readiness to depart and be with Christ, convinces me 
that the Spirit of God, not in anger, but in. happy 
trust, has settled on my soul. And if such be the re- 
sult, as I sincerely believe it be so, of religions feeling 
founded on Unitarianism, I ask those who slight Chris- 
tianity, if it be not worth the effort, while the day of 
health is theirs, to study the character of our Master, 
and through him of the Deity. Let them not hope that 
unless they prepare and purify the atmosphere of their 
souls, the sun of righteousness will shine on them with 
effectual brightness. They may have pardon, because 
God is love; but they will not enjoy deep, deep happi- 
ness, in meditating on the hope of his presence and 
nearer likeness. 


—=—— 
“THE CONTINENTAL SOCIETY.” 


[To THE EDITOR OF THE BIBLE: CHRISTIAN. } 


Sir,—A vapid, puritanical paragraph which appeared in last Wed- 
nesday’s Chronicle, ostensidly emanating from the Editor of that 
respectable journal, announced a meeting of “ The Continental 
Society,’ yesterday evening, in May-street Church, (for, now, we 
have no Meeting- Houses amongst the oithodox,) and several per- 
sons went to hear the wonderful details which were promised, I 
say, the paragraph assumed an editorial place and character, although 
the sensible and liberal journalist never wrote a line of it. The 
simple truth is, the editorial flourish was exactly what the vulgar 
call ‘a white lie,” written, under false pretences, by some ortho- 
dox scribe, in order to attract attention. This, Ladmit, is quite in. 
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character} as quackery of any kind, cannot live without falsehood 
and puffing. Now, sir, with your permission, I shall indulge your 
readers with a sketch of the proceedings which took place at the 
meeting ; but, they ought first to know what “ The Continental So- 
ciety” is. ; 

You must know, then, sir, that the Reformation begun in Ger- 
many, by Martin Luther, did not, in that country, as generally in 
our own, stop with the first small departures from Popery. It 
went on, “shining like the morning light, more and more unto the 
perfect day,” until it enlightened almost every portion of Protes- 
tant Europe, and even cast its glorious rays over the land which 
contained the ashes of the Unitarian martyr, Servetus, and. the 
tomb of his orthodox persecutor, John Calvin. In short, Protes- 
tant Europe, gradually renounced the gloomy errors of Calvinism 
and the Trinity, and adopted more accurate views of Divine Truth. 
This was not to be tolerated. What! could the country of Luther, 
the glorious reformer, be permitted to believe, that there is only One 
God? Could Geneva, the cradle of Calvinism, be also allowed, 
in quietness, to become its grave? No! the opportunity of rais- 
ing a new Society for the re-conversion of Protestant Europe, 
could not be resisted, | Whether it was likely to effect ,its pro 
posed objects was of no consequence: dismal stories could be told 
to frighten ‘silly women,” and to raise money : certain blavk-coated 
gentlemen, with long, grave faces, could visit all parts of the coun- 
try, see the world, be caressed as saints, and live upon the fat of the 
earth, at the expense of poor dupes: and, .above all, atrocious and 
unfounded calumnies could be uttered against Continental Unita- 
rians, and dexterously made to bear against Christians in these 
countries, which no one would have had the audacity to advance 
where a ready refutation was at hand. . Add to all these reasons, 
the paramount. one—frequent opportunities of display, and pre- 
tence, and evhibition; and you have. ‘‘the: essence and spirit” of 
“ The Continental Society.” 

Say; not, Sir, that this statement is exaggerated or uneharitable : 
it is the plain and simple truth. I know the originators, and abet- 
tors, and actors, in this scheme, right well / Madame Krudener, 
a public and superannuated adulteress—the Reverend Cesar Malan, 
her worthy pupil—innocent Robert Haldane, of Edinburgh—M-:. 
Henry Drummond, saint, dupe, and banker, of London—Henry 
Cooke, and John Edgar, of Belfast—I know you all! The good 
lady, it-is true, has gone to her rest; though her name and actions 
still survive! But, even if the actors in this solemn drama were 
unknown; their deeds would speak their oljects. aes <4 

T recollect, that about three years ago, the Rev. Hugh M‘Neile, 
(since so celebrated as the bold rebuker of a reforming king, though 
George the Fourth, pure saint! escaped his virtuous censure,) and 
the Rev. Robert Trail, (who has since, with excessive filial piety, 
placed one of his Father’s richest sinecure livings upon his own 
shoulders, being younger and able to bear it longer,) appeared in 
this town, (Belfast,) as advocates of “The Continental Society.” 
I witnessed the exhibition. Mr. M‘Neile is a fine-looking man, 
and would be a good actor, had he sufficient command of counte- 
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nance; but, many persons as well as myself perceived, that he was 
then imperfect in his part: for, whilst he seetned to perform deep 
Tragedy with the one side of his face, there was a leer upon the 
other, which plainly indicated that he knew he was only acting 
Farce. He, however, told the story of the infidel German wris 
ter, (who denied the ascension of our Lord Jesus Christ,) 
much better than my friend Dr. Cooke did last night. Ine 
deed, it is no wonder, that the good Doctor did not succeed: the 
tale is as hackneyed as “the Fable of the Mountain in Labour ;’’ 
and the absurdity and impiety of it were fully exposedin ‘“ The 
Monthly Repository,” (a Unitarian publication,) nearly twenty 
years ago; although these evangelical Christians impudently bring 
it forward at almost every meeting, as aslur upon that very Unita 
rianism which first rejected, and still abhorsit! Every one saw 
at that meeting, that Mr. M‘Neile only used “The Continental 
Society,’ as a stalking-horse, from behind which he could the more 
forcibly shoot his poisoned arrows against Uuitarian Christianity. 
After uttering much trash, with pompous diction and theatrical 
gesture, he poured forth a violent philippic against the Rev. Dr. 
Drummond, a truly Christian minister, who, in all the essentials 
of manhood, sound intellect, extensive erudition, sterling honesty, 
and moral purity, is as much superior to Hugh M‘Neile, as light isto 
darkness! “I recollect nothing that was delivered by the Pensioner’s 
son, Robert Trail, except a ridiculous story which no-body bes 
lieved—concerning himself, or some one else, who found 30,000 
Protestants, in the South or East of France, with only one Bible 
amonst them; and a true statement, that, in the valley of the glo- 
rious Waldenses, the people were nearly all Unitarians ! 

The next time, that “The Continental Society” carne under my 
notice was in a report of its annual meeting, held at Exter Hall, 
London, on the 18th of May last. On that cecasion, the chairman 
denounced all “‘who do not bow the knee to an Incarnate God!” 
My friend Dr. Cooke was present, told several tales which he had 
heard from friends who had.travelled on the Continent, almost 
wept over “the frightful doctrines of neology,’”’ and modestly de- 
precated the overwhelming applause which, he knew, was about 
to acknowledge his transcendent efforts. Oh! how the good Doc- 
tor does abhor popular applause! Mr. Henry Drummond, how- 
ever, still ventured to eulogize him, for “having put to flight the 
Arian and Socinian hosts in Treland”—declared, that ‘ they could 
not too svon adopt the principle, and act upon it, that'an Arian or 
Sociniati could, in no sense whatever, be called a Christian, (hear, 

_hear,) that in point of fact, when the Arian with-held any thing 
from Christ of absolute Godhead, he with-held ali’’—and, that “by 
a personality in the trinity, an incarnation was possible, and in the 
Lord Jesus Christ, we might see, know, and handle, a visible 
God!” I have read in Scripture, that, ‘‘ God is the king eternal, 
immortal, and invisible, whom no man hath seen, nor indeed can 
see;” but, according to Mr. Drummond, and the Continental So- 
ciety, whosoever believes this solemn, Bible Truth, “is in no sense 
whatever to be called a Christian!’ Mr. Drummond, was follow- 
ed by innocent Robert Haldane of Edinburgh, who also bespattered 
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my friend the Doctor with fulsome praise, as ‘one faithful minister 
of Christ, who, in the North of Ireland, had broken up the ungodly 
confederacy between the ministers of Christ and Satan’”—i. e. the 
Remonstrants: for, the Arians who remain in the Synod, are 
doubtless “¢ Christians,” and no * Devils!’ These orators were suc- 
ceeded, in a similar strain of orthodox charity, by the Rev. Nicho- 
las Armstrong, (who subsequently recommended the conversion of 
the Irish Catholics, by the gentle influence of séarvation,) and seve- 
ral other evangelical divines and laymen. In fact, from beginning 
to end, the great object of the meeting evidently was a foul and 
false attack upon Unitarianism and Unitarians. 

I do not, therefore, wonder that my friend, the Doctor, longed 
for a similar meeting in Belfast, where he could repeat his London 
tales, and abuse, with impunity, his injured brethren in Ulster. 
But, I do wonder, that the Rev. W. Bland, who is, in the main, 
a well-meaning, harmless man, allowed himself ‘ to be made 2 
cat’s paw,”’ by presiding at their frothy und unchristian spouting 
match, yesterday evening. They have used him, on several occa- 
sions ‘* to grace their revels ; and Iam sorry for it, because he is 
a respectable minister of the Established Church, and little dreams, 
that they are only making a tool of him, whilst they really disgrace 
him by the honour of presidency, in their assemblies. . Mr. Bland 
is too innocent and too good a man to be suspicious; and I am 
sure, he could not approve of the shocking calumnies which he last 
night heard uttered against two respectable classes of his fellow 
Christians, who contribute to his support. If ministers of the 
Establishment condescend to eat bread procured by the labour of Ca- 
tholic ‘‘idolaters,” and Unitarian “ blasphemers,” they might at 
least, in common decency, avoid those disgusting orgies of swad- 
dling intolerance, where their benefactors are insultingly maligned, 
misrepresented, and abused. The Rev, A. C. Macartney might be 
an example to some of the “‘minor prophets” around him. If he 
eat bread for which he gives no service, he is not graceless enough 
to add insult to injury. 

Mr. Bland, besides, ought to reflect, that it was a little awkward 
for a true churchman to preside at a meeting where such Bilingsgate 
abuse was heaped upon Popery, as that to which he listened yester- 
day evening. He knows, right well, that, ‘the two Churches are 
only separated by a paper wall;’’ and that some of the highest au- 
thorities in each, perceive no great obstacles to their complete re- 
union. Their principal forms, ceremonies, creeds, liturgies, and 
festivals, are the same. In Church government, they are com- 
pletely identified—save that the Papists have the advantage of an 
aged and respectable minister, (the Pope,) for the visible head of 
their Church, whilst the Protestant Episcopal Church of these 
realms is the bond-slave of every king that reigns, and every lay 
Parliament that happens to legislate in Britain. Mr. Bland also 
knows, that, if one of Dr. Crolly’s Popish curates chose to read 
his recantation to-morrow, he would, ipso facto, without any far- 
ther ordination, be as much a Protestant Episcopal clergyman, as 
the worthy curate of St. George’s Church! Recollecting, too, the 
history of the Puritanical canters that brought Charles I to the 
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block, and overturned both the throne and the church, selfishness 
should teach him, even if shame were wanting, to shun the asso- 
ciation of men who have revived all the irreligious slang and gri- 
mace of the days of Oliver Cromweli. They talk of the bigotry 
and exclusiveness of Popery; but, if all the uncharitable denun- 
ciations of the Church of Rome, from the age of Constantine, 
were concentrated, they could not transcend the virulent and un- 
christian abuse which was heaped upon Catholicism, by almost every 
speaker, yesterday evening. So far as I could judge, there were 
no Catholics present to be insulted; a1d the only object of the ver= 
bose harangues must have bees to foster the spirit of the infernal 
regions, in the breasts of some ignorant Protestants of various de- 
nominations. 

My business, however, is to review the-orations of two celebra- 
ted Divines, in those portions where they reviled and misrepresented 
the sentiments and conduct of Unitarians. 

Dr. Cooke, opened the exhibition with a splendid flourish again st 
something which he called Neology. This wonderful term operated 
like a spell upon his audience. Having no knowledge whatever of 
its meaning, they took it for granted, that it signified something too 
horrible to bear explanation in plain English!! Whilst they were 
in this favourable condition, he continued to ring the changes upon 
the neology and infidelity which prevailed in Germany, and told a 
wonderful story of a Neologist Professor, who altogether denied 
the ascension of Christ. And, when they were sufficiently horri= 
fied, he brought the whole to bear upon the grand object of his at- 
tack—he told them, that, “Neology was a mixture of Arianism 
and Socinianism /” If he knew any thing at all of Deology, or, 
as it is commonly called Rationalism, in Germany, (which I sus- 
pect he did not,) he must have known that it consisted of the infi- 
del speculations of a very few learned men, who denied the inspira- 
tion of the Scriptures, and endeavoured to explain away the miracles 
of Christ, by accounting for them upon natural principles. It never 
made any progress amongst the mass of the people; and can with 
no more propriety be charged upon the enlightened Christians of 
the Continent, than the ravings of the Rev. Robert Taylor can be 
charged upon the episcopalians of Englands Dr. Cooke either 
knew this, or he did not know it. If he was ignorant, how did he 
presume to speak upon the subject at all? If he possessed accu- 
rate information, how did he dare, wilfully and openly to malign 
his fellow mortals? As to any connexion between Unitarianism 
in these countries, and German Rationalism, he could scarcely be 
ignorant, that no more exists, than there does of affinity between 
the brightness of noon-day and the blackness of midnight. I shall 
not waste words in exposing to scorn, the Doctor’s contemptible 
effort to associate Unitarianism with Catholicity, and both with 
infidelity. Ignorant and bigoted though the great mass of his au- 
ditors were, the attempt was too gross to impose even npon them. 
They well knew, that north and south are not more’ opposed to each 
other, than Unitarianism and Catholicity ; and, that, infidelity has 
met with its deadliest foes in the ranks of Unitarians! Were he 
any other man than Henry Cooke, I should call upon him to retract 
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his base, and baseless assertions: but, “the Leopard cannot change 
his spots, nor the Ethiopian his skin.’ I leave him, therefore, to 
his own midnight reflections, and turn to my friend, the Rev. John 
Edgar, Professor of Theology to the Seceding Synod. 

This gentleman has, for some time, been actively and laudably 
engaged in exertions to lessen the crime of intemperance ; and, in 
these exertions, I sincerely ‘‘ wished him God speed.” Many a 
time and oft, have I defended him against the sneers and insi- 
nuations of those who alleged, that his grand aim was to acquire 
popularity, to} gratify his well-known vanity, to gain admission 
into a good society, to secure the applause of saintly coteries, to 
see the world at the public expense, and to satiate, if possible, his 
inordinate love of talking. When a good motive lies upon the sur- 
face, it is uncharitable and unjust to seek below it for unworthy im- 
pulses. Inever, therefore, joined in the common sarcasms thrown 
out against Mr. Edgar, although, like all other men, he doubtless 
has the taint of the world, even {in his best actions, But, when I 
see him inflated with self-importance, forgetting himself because Jhe 
has received a little ephemeral applause, and coming forward at a 
public meeting, grossly to calumnate and revile better men than 
himself, I owe it equally to him and those whom he has injured, 
to rebuke and.correct him, with all plainness and sincerity. 

After declaiming for some time, with great violence of gesticula- 
tion, about “horrible errors and grievous heresies,” he must needs, 
like all his tribe, relate an anecdote or two—or rather two facts. 
He had been in the south of Ireland, and ‘in one place desired to 
obtain a meeting for an object which he had deeply at heart; but, 
because it was known that he eame from Belfast, it was supposed 
that he was an Arian, and he was very coldly received. However, he 
speedily undeceived them, and soon obtained an excellent meeting. 
In another place, although it was said he had spoken very well, 
he was from Belfast, and supposed tobe an Arian, and he spoke 
to no purpose, until the people were set right.” These statements, 
I take for literal facts, not for “rhetorical artifices,” like some 
others which were played off; and they are pregnant with instruc- 
tion. They show us first—that such is the detestable spirit excited 
by the ignorant clamour and gross misrepresentations of modern 
orthodoxy, that certain bigoted wretches would not listen to a speech 
on the subject of an important moral duty, because the speaker, 
was “ supposed ”’ to differ from them on some points of religious 
doctrine! We learn in the second place—that even where they did 
hear, yea, and highly approve of the sentiments too, they would 
not be influenced, “because the Orator was supposed to be an 
Arian”! Verily, this is very good; and most happily illustrates 
both the sense and candour of evangelicism! I knew as rouch before ; 
but here is the fact, upon authority—orthodoxy shuts the eyes, and 
seals the ears, and perverts the judgment !_ Even truth is spurned, 
when supposed to emanate from heretical lips; and the perpetua- 
tion of crime, would be preferred to the restoration of virtue, through 
the instrumentality of a Christian Unitarian! Ithank the worthy 
Professor for his candid statements, and the felicitous illustration 
which they afford of the beneficial tendencies of Orthodoxy! One 
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fact is worth fifty arguments. He spoke too modestly, however, of 
his own exertions (for he is the very personification of diffidence,) 
when he alleged, that “it was admitted, he spoke very well’! 
What! only, “very well,’’ when delivering the same hackneyed 
harangue for the huadreth time! Indeed, this is by far too modest! 

That the good evangelicals of the South should mistake an Ortho- 
dox Professor for an Arian, is only to be accounted for on the 
ground of their never having seen that heretical Monster. I am 
very sure, that no person in Ulster could, for one moment, make 
such a blunder. I never heard the Professor speak upon any sub- 
ject, for five minutes, that he did not utter something savage or 
uncharitable, which would at once distinguish him from an Arian. 
Besides, Arians walk erect, like men—* vultus ad sidera tollunt”— 
and they cultivate the charities of life—‘ amoeni sunt inter homi- 
nes”—they neither fawn nor swagger, as it may serve their turn! 

The Professor having escaped from the horrific supposition of 
Arianism, waxed still more eloquent, and declared ‘ that Arianism 
and Socianism are the broad high-road to Infidelity” —~and that “ the 
religious Liberals of our own day, are either avowed or secret Infi- 
dels.’ Now this is open and manly: he does not express an opi- 
nion, but boldly states what he is able to prove if it bea racr; and 
what, if he cannot prove it, he must admit to be a ransEHoon of the 
basest description. It was evident to every one in the meeting that 
by the terms—“ he religious liberals of our own day’?’—he meant 
his Unitarian Brethren, in this country, who are yulgarly, though 
improperly called Arians. His great object throughout appeared to 
be, to abuse andinjure them. To Socinians, he could have had no 
reference, for he knows that they do not exist in this Island; and 
if they did, his accusation as against them would be equally groundless. 

I now, Professor Edgar, call upon you before the world, to come 
forth and state whom you mean by “ Religious Liberals’’—and, if 
you mean Unitarian Christians, miscalled Arians, I demand it of 
you to prove that “they are either avowed or secret Infidels,” or to 
retract the infamous allegation. The matter is too serious to be 
permitted to rest: you shall not be allowed to shift or equivocate. 
The direful charge, on your authority, now lies against Ministers 
of the Gospel, amongst others —against men every way your su- 
periors—men who have made the greatest worldly sacrifices in vin- 
dication of the rights of conscience, and in unshaken fidelity to the 
Lord Jesus Christ—men who, were they the villains whom you have 
had the audacity to represent them to be, would lke yourself, at 
this moment be swelling the ranks, and joining in the malignant 
clamours of misnamed Orthodoxy. Come out, Sir, with your 
proofs. If they be ‘‘avowed Infidels,’”’ you can easily write down 
their names: if they be “secret Infidels,” you can doubtless show 
how you learned the secret, and state who they are. Youare a Pro. 
fessor of Divinity in an Orthodox Church, and you must not be 
found ‘halting,’” Mr. Edgar. 

But, Reverend Sir, I have not yet done with you. Your speech, 
on Thursday evening, was liberal in assertions ; and I wish you to 
prove the truth of that which follows. You publicly stated, that, 
“In England, men are paid siv-pence a day for attending Uni- 
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tarian Chapels’)! This statement, very justly produced a great 
sensation ; and you brought it forward for the evident purpose of 
casting odium upon Unitarians and Unitarianismin general. Now, 
Sir, for aught I know, it may be perfectly true: but, I put it even 
to your candour, is it very fair to condemn a religious. System, or 
an entire religious Denomination, because a few individuals may 
have dishonoured their principles? There have been sodomites and 
murderers, drunkards and adulterers, swindlers, and villains of all 
kinds, evenin the high and palmy places of Orthodoxy. What 
would you Evangelicals think, candid Sir, of Unitarians, were 
they to adduce these wretches as evidence against yourselves and 
your creed? J tell you, howeyer, although your story of the “ six- 
pence a day,” were it even true, would prove nothing, that I be- 
lieve it to be an arrant orthodox fabrication. But, if true, you can 
easily substantiate it. Remember, however, you are not to give the 
authority of some orthodox libel, miscalled a religious tract or pamph- 
let: for, on such authority, you could prove any thing—as for in- 
stance, the atrocious: calumnies against the Unitarians of Geneva. 
You must give, sir, time and place, names and references, that the 
matter may be sifted to the bottom. 

Perbaps, Mr. Editor; you may think that I have wasted too much 
of my own time, and of your space, in the exposure of groundless 
misrepresentations; but, I can assure you, that amongst well-dis- 
posed, ignorant, eredulous people, such calumnies do inconceiva- 
ble mischief. They never imagine, that grave divines, with the 
odour of sanctity upon their lips, could be guilty of trickery and 
deceit. Besides, sir, almost all the Societies which have been lately 
instituted by the orthodox party, seem chiefly designed to afford op» 
portunities of speech-making against Unitarians and Catholics. 
« The Continental Society,” in particular, can have no other aim; 
for no man in his senses can believe, that a few speculators and en- 
enthusiasts in these countries, shall ever be able to bring Germany, 
(perhaps the most enlightened country in the world,) under the gal- 
ling yoke of Trinitarianism and Calvinism. Of all the multifa. 
rious schemes for “obtaining money under false pretences,” and. 
making idle exhibitions, this is by far the least feasible. I-am, 
sir, yours, &c. 


Belfast, August 26, 18351. A UNITARIAN. 


[ We publish the preceding letter, out of respect to an esteemed 
correspondent ; but we think, he has wasted a good deal of indig- 
nation upon a very worthless subject. The misrepresentations of 
orthodoxy are beginning to lose their power: they are too gross to 
be credited, by any men whose opinions merit consideration. Our 
friend, besides, will see, that if he. were to comment upon all their 
wanderings, he might, in fact, almost reprint their speeches, tracts, 
and magaziuvs, which are composed of little else. Ata meeting of 
this very ‘ Continential Society” in Dublin, a few weeks. ago, in 
addition to sundry other equally complimentary things, two of the 
Reverend orators talked of ‘Unitarian Blasphemers,” and of ‘ the 
blasphemy of Unitarians and Arians!” ‘These enormities will work 
out their own cure.] — : EDITORS, 

‘EE 
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NOTICE OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


«Tue Practica Importance of the UNITARIAN 
Controversy: A SERMON, delivered in Strand-Street, 
Meeting-House, Dublin, on Sunday, April 3, on occa- 
sion of the First Anniversary of the [Irish Unitarian 
Christian Society, by the Rev. W. J. Fox.” 


We very much regret, that want of space prevents us from ho- 
ticing this truly eloquent and Christian Discourse as it deserves, and 
also from giving some animating extracts from it. The author is 
well known as a distinguished literary character, and one of the most 
celebrated English Unitarian Divines. Asa pulpit orator and pub- 
lic speaker, he is, perhaps, unrivalled, even in the metropolis of 
the Empire. This beautiful discourse has prefixed toit ‘* An Ad- 
dress to the Unitarians of Ireland,’ containing matter of serious 
consideration, and valuable instruction. We recommend our rea- 
ders so procure it, at their earliest convenience; and pledge our- 
selves, that they will be amply repaid, both by pleasure and im. 
provement, 


“Tue IMPARTIALITY OF Gop, ILLUSTRATED AND 
DEFENDED: A SeErRMON, Preached in Eustace-Street 
Meeting-House, Dublin, April 4th, 1831, on occasion 
of the First Anniversary of the Irish Unitarian Chris- 
tian Society, by the Rev. H. Montgomery, A. M.” 


Reasons, which must be obvious to most of our readers, preclude 
us from doing more than barely noticing the publication of this 
Discourse. Though only a few weeks out of the Press, it has al- 
ready obtained a very considerable circulation; and is not likely 
to disappoint either the author’s friends or his opponents. The sub- 
ject, at least, is one of the very highest importance; and, for the 
manner in which it is treated, we refer to the Sermon itself, 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

We have received a very well written Paper from Everntus, in 
reply to the Letters of Erasmus, toa Literary Lady. We con. 
cur, generally, in our Correspondent’s views, and are disposed to 
publish bis communication ; but, we have strong doubts, both as to 
the propriety of our originally admitting, and our farther continu- 
ing a Metaphysical Discussion, which cannot be very interesting to 
the majority of our readers. We regret exceedingly, that our valued 
correspondent Erasmus, should have discouraged, in any way, the 
cultivation of the female mind: for, we are fully convinced, that 
any great moral and social improvement must have its origin in the 
enlarged intellectual culture of Women. 

The late meeting of the General Synod of Ulster, is full of in- 
struction, and shall receive due attention. 

The remainder of the Article “On Early Religious Instruction,” 
commenced in our No. for June, is still mislaid. Perhaps, our cor- 
respondent could furnish us with another copy. 

A Paper, ‘On Consistency amongst Unitarians,” and other 
communications, have been received. 


ible Christian, 


No. IX. OcrosBmErR, 1831. Vow atl., 


[FOR THE BIBLE CHRISTIAN. | 


ON CONTROVERSIAL PREACHING. 


I had lately a conversation with a friend on, the sub- 
ject of Controversial Preaching, and this. has suggested 
to me the idea of throwing together a few miscellaneous 
thoughts upon it. I am the more disposed to this, as I 
think that very inaccurate, and in my opinion very false 
notions prevail with respect to it, among persons, of 
good feeling and sound sense. 

I avow myself a friend to controversial preaching—in 
my own sense of that term—and what that. sense is, 
will appear best from the drift of the whole of this let- 
ter taken together. It is hardly necessary for me,, in 
limitation of my meaning, to say, that I do not mean 
that it should constitute the whole of a minister’s preach- 
ing, for there is no one likely to fall into such,an error. 
As to how much of his public labours should be occupied 
inthe discussion of points that are controverted among 
Christians, this must be determined by the circumstan- 
ces of time and place. One place and one time may 
require more of it than another, or may require one 
subject of controversy to be selected rather than ano- 
ther: but the following remarks will haye a more par- 
ticular reference to the present times, and the state of 
the religious world in our own day. . Now the circum- 
stances of our own times are such, as to render it abso- 
lutely imperative on the faithful minister, candidly, 
fairly and fully, to lay before his people his own opinions 
on the controverted points of doctrine, ,with the reasons 
that have led him to take that particular view. 

It seems to be thought by may: that those who dwell 
in their preaching upon such topics are departing from 
the examples set before them in the New Testament. 
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Now this I conceive to be a mistaken notion, and that 
on the contrary, no inconsiderable portion of that bles- 
sed book is occupied with the discussion of disputed 
points. What has led to the prevalent mistake on this 
subject is, that the controversies which were agitated 
inthe churches, during the times of the apostles, were 
different from these which now excite the public inte- 
rest. But this difference is much in our favour, for if 
so much time were spent by these holy men on points of 
so local and temporary a nature as the propriety of cir- 
cumcising Gentile converts—of their observing the laws 
and institutions of Moses, and so forth—surely we shall 
be justified in dwelling largely upon doctrines involving 
the character of God, the design of the Gospel dispen- 
sation, and the means of salvation. Nor in using’ this 
language do I mean to cast a reflexion upon the writers 
of the New Testament, for having dwelt so much at 
large upon these topics. On the contrary, I feel that 
without these discussions the christian world would have 
been deprived of most interesting and important infor- 
mation that is incidentally conveyed. In particular, we 
should have lost Paul’s noble assertion of the principles 
of christian liberty which have animated and strength- 
ened christians in their warfare with the corruptions 
and impositions of established churches. We should 
also have been deprived of his views of many parts of 
the scheme of redemption, although it may be replied 
to this, that we should at the same time have been freed 
from ‘the erroneous views that rest for their chief de- 
fence upon the misunderstood language of this apostle. 
[for one, however, would gladly take the evil for the 
sake of the spiritual pleasure enjoyed from the study 
of his writings, and of the greater insight which an ex- 
amination of them affords into the ways of God to man: 
and I feel that even the difficulties of his style are use- 
ful in whetting the appetite and invigorating the powers 
of the mind, as is proved by the diligence and care 
with which men of the highest order of intellect have ex- 
amined and commented on his epistles. I hope you will 
not mistake this for a coincidence in opinion with a sapient 
writer in the Orthodox Presbyterian, who once endea- 
voured to establish his own creed, by proving that the 
greater and more inextricable the difficulties in which a 
doctrine was involved, the greater was the certainty of 
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its divine origin. Granting him the premises, his con- 
clusion would be triumphantly established, and no creed 
could ever come into competition with his. 

But.to return. In Paul’s Epistle to the Romans’ we 
have thirteen pages controversial, and five practical or 
personal. J take it in pages rather than in chapters, as 
one page is equal to another in size and quantity, but the 
chapters are often of very different lengths. In this 
Hpistle the line is pretty distinctly marked, but there is 
also a considerable proportion of all his other Epistles 
occupied with some controverted matter, and almost the 
whole of Hebrews is controversial. Now Paul’s Epis- 
tles occupy about one-third of the whole New Testa- 
ment; and if you exelude the historical books, they 
make up two-thirds of the remainder. The general 
Hpistles have a considerable mixture of controversy, 
although from their nature they cannot be expected to 
enter as much into the minutiae of any particular point 
of dispute as those addressed to churches whose peculiar 
circumstances were well known, and under the imme- 
diate consideration of the writer. But you will say, 
why do I not refer to the highest authority of all—to 
the Lord Jesus himself. I admit that, although there 
are some arguments recorded between him and the Pha- 
risees ; and although several of his parables argue very 
closely some of the most interesting points of controver- 
sy, yet there was such an authority in his speaking, such 
weight in all the words that proceeded out of his mouth, 
as made all his precepts and decisions of disputed points 
be admitted by the mind as almost intuitive proposi- 
tions, and that he was enabled by that spirit which 
he had received without measure to convey the truth so 
effectively to the minds of his hearers, as to put an end 
to all further question, and silence the disputatious 
spirit even of the Scribes and Pharisees. The discour- 
ses of the apostles in the Acts are almost entirely con- 
troversial, and indeed from the circumstances could 
hardly be otherwise : and the simple enunciation of the 
preceptive parts of our religion would, [ fear, have 
failed to excite the interest that was roused by the im- 
portant questions that were argued by the apostles in 
their missionary labours. 

It is also, I suspect, an indubitable thing that if there 
had not been the interest excited in the minds of men 
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by the heated and very intemperate controversies that 
the reformers agitated, the cause would never have 
made the progress that it did. And it is a very remar- 
kable circumstance, and very difficult to be accounted 
for, that the Protestant religion, all at once, as it were, 
by one bold, violent, and vigorous effort, established 
itself in the minds of those who became its adherents, 
and that ever since so little progress has been made, that’ 
the nations that remained Catholic then, and withstood 
the energetic exertions of the reformers, still continue 
Catholic, and are inaccessible to the most persuasive 
arguments that can be urged. The violence, the acri- 
mony, the keen controversial spirit that prevailed in 
Luther and many others, were instrumental in the hands 
of Providence, in producing a change in the minds of 
men, most beneficial both to their spiritual and their 
temporal interests, and the mild and gentle voice of Me- 
lancthon would have been drowned by the infuriated 
shouts of monks and friars, or by the thunders and ana- 
themas of the Papal See. I would not presume to chal- 
lenge any comparison between these mighty contests and 
the puny disputes of the present day, much less be- 
tween the giant champions of the great Protestant cause, 
and the pigmy disputants who may be using their vast 
efforts to add to one congregation, and to take from 
another: but we may console ourselves, that along with 
the evil that is so obvious, much good that is not yet ap- 
parent will result from this ferment in men’s minds. 
Nor can we entertain a doubt, that the ultimate result 
will be a furtherance of sober-mindedness of opinion, 
of charity of sentiment, and of righteousness of life. 

As these observations are professedly miscellaneous, 
I may be excused for bringing forward now a distine- 
tion of some use, that I ought to have mentioned almost 
at the very commencement, in order to keep distinct 
what is very often confounded. I would therefore, dis- 
tinguish between doctrinal preaching and controversial : 
and this will assist me in conveying my views upon: the 
subject more accurately. Doctrinal preaching, or the 
explanation and illustration of passages of seripture 
bearing upon important doctrines in the Christian 
scheme, should at all times occupy very much of the 
attention of the minister of the gospel: not to the ex- 
clusion of any subject merely practical, but in my mind 
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much more so than any such, or rather in all cases where 
it is possible, “tt is his duty to combine the two, so as to 
show the practical bearings of the doctrine under exa- 
mination, and render it conducive either to warmer 
feelings, or to stricter practice. By controversial 
preaching, I understand the consideration of these same 
doctrines with a particular reference to the controversies 
that have been agitated, and the different opinions 
that have prevailed concerning them. Controversial 
preaching then is a different form or modification of 
doctrinal preaching, and while the latter should be very 
frequently practised, the former should be resorted to 
only when the times require it, as it appears to me 
that the present times eminently do. For experience 
proves, that in such times, it is by no means sufficient, 
simply to explain the truth: not enough for example, 
to explain that God is one, but also to prove that the 
scriptures do not assert him to be “three in one ;” or 
in other words, do not support the doctrine of the 'Fri- 
nity : not enough to show that it was the purpose of 
the Divine Being to select and separate the followers 
of his Son from among the mass of heathens who should 
be considered as sanctified and saints; but to disprove 
the very erroneous and unscriptural view of these trans- 
actions that gave rise to the doctrines of predestination, 
election, and sanctification. Experience proves, I say, 
that this is not sufficient, for I have: known several in- 
stances of preachers of whom it has been said, that 
their people never knew what their opinions were, be- 
cause they contented themselves with the simple expla- 
nation of the truth, without bringing forward particular 
denominations, or dealing in those nicknames with 
which the different sects designate each other. These 
however, must not be confounded with another, and a 
very reprehensible class of which I am sorry to say, 
there are examples to be found—namely, ministers of 
whom it may be said, not in the language of the apos- 
tle, that they declared the whole counsel of God, but 
that not one of those who sat under their ministry for 
years had the slightest knowledge of their sentiments 
on subjects of intense interest and vast importance. 
Now it is obvious that one might object to controversial 
preaching, without intending to discountenance doctri- 
nal; might feel satisfaction ‘: haying the peculiarities of 
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his own denomination as fully and clearly as possible 
deduced from scripture, and object to have continually 
dragged before him those names that are the watchword 
to eyery unchristian feeling. Still I fear that it is to 
doctrinal preaching that many would profess to object ; 
and,if this be the ease, it would be worth while to con- 
sider what topics. must be excluded from being brought 
freely and fully before a christian congregation. The 
unity of God ts of its close and inseparable con- 
nection with the doctrine of the trinity—the justice and 
goodness of God, involving considerations that are 
decisive as to the doctrines of vicarious satisfaction, 
predestination and original sin—the free agency and 
accountability of man, inexplicable in the principle of 
hereditary guilt, arbitrary election and absolute predes- 
tination—the whole of the scheme of redemption, ex- 
cept so far as the, gospel was a republication of the law 
of nature, and a matter of fact proof.of what was an- 
ticipated more or less clearly in the ante-Christian world, 
a future, state of existence destined. for the human race. 
These must all be either omitted or very scantily treated. 

I can. safely appeal. to experience, as to the use- 
fulness of the two modes of preaching, for it will 
be, found: upon inquiry, that those congregations, 
among the Remonstrants which boldly stood forward 
and jbraved the fury..of some bigotted priests, and 
the odium of, an jignorant, community, were those to 
whom the counsel of God had been openly declar- 
ed; and. that there are many congregations still con- 
tinuing under the galling yoke of bondage in the Synod 
of Ulster; because their ministers were unfaithful, and 
left their hearers unapprized upon momentous subjects, 
until, the scrutinizing eye of their bitter and foul- 
mouthed enemies, discovered and brought to light what 
was cloaked under such ambiguous expressions, that 
persons lived and died under their ministry, without 
suspecting that they did not agree in sentiment with 
that Catechism, which they desired the children. under 
their care to learn. A 

itis a yery, common mistake to confound controversial 
preaching: with that wrathfal spirit with which it is so fre- 
quently attended. The mistake is indeed not unnatural, 
for such particular care has been taken by Controver- 
sialists, to presarye an indissoluble union between these, 
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that it requires considerable patience of mind, to form 
a conception of the one, unaccompanied by the other. 
But fortunately, we have at least two eminent instances 
to prove the possibility of the separation, and at the 
same time, to show that it would be of important ser- 
vice to the christian world, to have such examples in 
greater number. These two are John Locke, and John 
Taylor, of Norwich, both of whom wrote largely upon 
subjects of controversy, and were most careful, and as 
far as my memory serves me, completely successful 
also, in avoiding all those abusive and irritating expres- 
sions that we have now so much reason to lament. It 
is also worthy of observation, that the writings of these 
two men, have hada very great, and a continued influ- 
ence, in turning the attention of men to the grand sub- 
jects of which they treated, and that therefore we may 
have ground for hoping, that strong reasons, temper- 
ately urged, will, in other cases find their way to men’s 
minds, and operate as powerfully, though more silently 
than acrimony aud abuse. Nor, I presume, will it ever 
be found a good way of convincing men on religious 
subjects, either to laugh at them or abuse them. If 
therefore the objection be intended only to the angry 
mode in which controversy is carried on, I would join 
most heartily in any attempts that could be made to put 
a stop to what can be of no service, but on the contra- 
ry, great injury to the party that adopts it. But on 
the other hand, if controversy cannot be carried on 
without these “ wars and fightings ;’ Ido not say that 
I would on that account banish it altogether, because 
it is attended with eminent service to the progress of 
truth, with all its alloy of evil. 

There is one class from whom I would exclude con- 
troversy altogether—the young. To them itis attended 
with no advantage, but with very great injury. It ex- 
tinguishes religious feeling at a time when feelings 
should make the deepest impression. It generates a 
taste for disputation, which is always disgusting—and 
intolerably so, when it leads a young person into perti- 
nacious argument, with his seniors in age, or his su- 
periors in mind. Jt never acts asa preservative against 
the inroads of other sentiments, but rather paves the 
way for them. For when a yonng person comes to re- 
flect on the religious state of his own mind, and _ finds, 
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that one essential point of true Religion is absolutely 
wanting, I mean a pious feeling—a reverence for 
sacred subjects—he charges upon his doctrinal opinions, 
what was the result of afalse course of education, and 
turns to some other sect which he knows less familiarly, 
and from which he cannot swerve again; even when he 
finds that their pretended feeling is hypocritical osten- 
tation. But when | exclude controversy, I would 
guard as carefully against bringing them up in ignorance, 
which eventually produces indifference. 1 would instil 
into them from the first, the exact truth of scripture, 
and few of your readers have not heard of the shrewd 
and unanswerable objections made by mere children, 
from the assertions of Scripture, to the favourite doc- 
trines of what is called orthodoxy—and when they 
have been told out of their Catechism, that Christ, is 
God over all, blessed for ever—have not felt inex- 
tricably puzzled, on reading, that Jesus prayed to God 
for strength—that an angel strengthened him—that he 
grew and waxed strong in spirit—and that the grace of 
God was upon him—with innumerable other imstances 
which the child would meet with in every part of the 
Gospel narrative. Now, I would rather aid a child’s 
perception of all this—I would rather direct the atten- 
tion to it—and as they grew up to years of understand- 
ing, I would lead to acomparison of one passage with 
another, and show what every writer thought, from first 
to last. I would do the same with the other doctrines— 
without at that period of life, ever naming Trinity or 
Calvinism, or Arianism, and I feel little that a child so 
trained, would have a firmer hold of the truth, and be 
better secured against the sophistry of systems and 
schemes, than if he could brow-beat a whole synod of 
Divines by his disputatious confidence. I would ear- 
nestly and particularly urge upon parents, who wish to 
have their children soundly trained in religion, to give 
due weight to these remarks ; and some will be found 
who will be able to corroborate them by their own ex- 
perience, as well, as in reference to the former part of 
this paper, to bear testimony that their religious con- 
victions were far better established by the calm con- 
versation of a benevolent friend, than the angry ravings 
of any polemic, 

CURCELLZEUS. 
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SUNDAY SCHOOL REA DINGS—GENESIS. 
Cork, August 9th, 1831. 


I beg leave to call your attention to the great impor- 
tance of Sunday Schools among persons who profess 
themselves and wish to become Bible Christians, 

To make the teachings of Scripture interesting to the 
people, is I apprehend one most ready way to make 
them popular. Any kind of knowledge which is ac- 
quired with pleasure, will undoubtedly show forth its 
fruits in practice. The American Unitarians who have 
outstripped us in the race for every thing that is no- 
ble ‘and elevating to mankind, have by their modes of 
familiar communication, made scriptural knowledge a 
practical, not merely a theoretical acquirement. How 
long we may hesitate to adopt this republican mode of 
teaching is doubtful; but this is obvious, that if we 
wish to introduce among Irish non-conformist associa- 
tions, a spirit of activity, energy, simplicity, and trath, 
the living example is to be found in the records of the 
American Unitarian congregations. 

In this city we have a Sunday school in connexion 
with the Presbyterian congregation, the good effects of 
which have been most visible, even in the space of one 
short year. The teachers of this school meet occasion- 
ally in the committee room of the meeting-house, and 
having called one of their members to the chair, com- 
municate to one another the state of their classes, their 
methods of teaching and so forth; in some instances 
they give as a specimen, a portion of their last Sun- 
day’s business: I shall detail through your journal the 
business of my class through a few successive Sundays, 
as also my manner of preparing for and reading with 
my companions in study, leaving the general history 
of our school to be communicated to your journal by 
our accurate, judicious, and indefatigable superintendant 
Mr. Samuel King.’ ; 

The class’ appropriated to me are adults. Two un- 
married men, and two married, who are working trades- 
men, and four young men, sons of respectable manu- 
facturers and shopkeepers. The principle, “that in 
matters of religion there should be no respect of per- 
sons,” is cordially adopted among us, and is attended 
with the best effects: It is with great pleasure I state 
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that the attendance of my class is most exemplary, 
which is at once a stimulus and reward for the exertion 
of preparing for them. My plan is to appropriate 
every Sunday morning from ten o'clock until ten mi- 
nutes before the hour of service, in the meeting-house, 
which is twelve o'clock, in preparing notes and arrang- 
ing scriptural references, relating to portions of the 
Bible which come im order for the day. One hour af- 
ter noon service is the time occupied in the Sunday 
school, and. it takes at least two hours of acquirement 
to prepare for one hour of communication. This may 
seem an alarming outlay of time to those who have 
never been so employed, and so it did to me before I 
commenced this instructive labour. Indeed I stipulated 
that I should not be required to act as a teacher for 
more than three months ; but now Lam happy in stating 
that when absence from home has unavoidably separated 
me from my class, the regret felt and acknowledged 
was mutual. In our mode of operation if was necessary 
to be explicit; and to effect this, I have always encou- 
raged moderate colloquial interchange of question and 
answer, suggestion and objection in theclass. In popu- 
lar teaching it would probably be desirable if the fresh 
communication pervaded our method. Indeed we have 
always been too secret, distant, and dissocial for chris- 
tian teas kes but it is to be hoped that the pride and 
reservedness which have mutually estranged the various 
grades of members in Presbyterian congregations, (I 
say the pride of the humble as well as that of the ex- 
alted,) may speedily pass away before that spirit of 
communication and sympathy which is indispensable to 
the promotion of religious knowledge and religious feel- 
ing amongst us. 

The books used in our attempts to understand the 
first work of the scripture are the Oxford edition of 
the received version of the Bible. It is of a portable 
size, and the references from passage to passage of the 
scripture, are valuable aids towards understanding the 
sense of words and phrases: it must be admitted, how- 
ever; that in many instances these references index ra- 
ther the words than the ideas. Mr. Welbeloved’s Bible 
is our next help. If I could be in any way instrumental 
in fixing the attention of Irish nonconfermists on this 
valuable book, I would consider myself as doing service 
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to the cause of truth in a trifling degree. Mr. Wel- 
beloved is a man of truth, and in his few simple and 
able notes on the Bible, he has done much to remove 
the sneer of the unbeliever. One grand point may be 
observed in his work ; when a matter is obscure and dif- 
ficult he says so, and does not make the confusion still 
more confounded by bold and ungenerous assumptions, 
pressed into the service of a system. Cruden’s Concor- 
dance, and the improved version of the New Testa- 
ment, complete the necessary library for such inquiry 
as it is my intention to pursue. Several of our teachers 
have preferred commencing with the New Testament ; 
for junior classes J think them decidedly right.. I have 
however, with the concurrence of my class chosen the 
old, and our reasons are—we find by observation and 
reading, that much of the false doctrine which corrupts 
christianity, is based on a misunderstanding of the old 
scriptures, and that a right understanding of the language 
and history of the Mosaic dispensation, would simpli- 
fy the arguments which illustrate the truth and value of 
the gospel. 

In our reading, wherever reference may be made to 
the christian scriptures, either from verbal explanation, 
illustration of habits and manners, or for doctrine, it is 
done. Christians in general have more opportunities of 
acquiring knowledge in that part of the Bible which 
more immediately relates to their moral instruction than 
in that which was given to the children of Israel ; it is 
so with the class whose occupation I describe. They usu- 
ally attend Presbyterian worship twice on each Lord’s 
day. They also attend at the meetings of the Cork 
branch of the Irish Unitarian Christian Society, on 
every Monday evening, in both of which places teach- 
ings from the New ‘Testament are principally heard. 
To supply the want of knowledge which we felt res- 
pécting the aneient people of God, we have commen- 
ced a course of inquiry to Jessen our ignorance, by such 
investigation as mere English readers can conveniently 
make. Thus much preliminary matter has been writ- 
ten to call attention through the Bible Christian, to the 
subject of Sunday Schools; and also to try, and inte- 
rest the laity amongst us in a more general inquiry in- 
to the importance of the Old Testament to a believer, 
as the revealed truths of the New. It is with humility 
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hoped, that if the history of our readings cannot throw 
any new lights on the mind of any, teacher in Israel, 
they may at least induce some learners to make them- 
selves masters of the knowledge which may be acquired 
without difficulty, so as to be able to apply it to the con- 
firmation and defence of that faith which is able to pro- 
duce in us righteousness before God. 


FIRST DAY'S READING. 
Genesis, chapter 1, verse 1. 


«In the beginning God created the Heavens and the 
earth.” 

“In the beginning.” It hence appears that there was 
a beginning to this system of worlds. _The word begin- 
ning does not here apply to eternity. It means the first 
part of those circumstances to which the following rela- 
tion applies. We do not believe that the creation of 
the earth was coeval with the existence of God, or in 
the beginning of eternity, yet this sense the limited use of 
the word in the passage would require; it is obvious now L 
think, that the word “beginning” is dependent for its sig- 
nification on the nature of that circumstance to which it 
is relative. I remark on this word, because where it 
occurs in the New Testament in John’s gospel, chapter 
one, verse two, and our Saviour is said to have been 
“in the beginning with God;” the assertion does not 
necessarily indicate any “beginning” beyond the com- 
mencement of the gospel dispensation. We find this 
limited sense of the word given in several parts of the 
Bible. Referto John, 15th chapter, 27th verse, « And 
ye also (his disciples,) shall testify of me, because ye 
have been with me from the beginning.” And again, in 
the 16th chapter, 4th verse, ‘And these things I said 
not unto you at the beginning, because I was with you.” 
Our saviour here speaks not of the beginning of eterni- 
ty, nor of the creation of the world, nor even of the 
beginning of his own life, but of the beginning of his 
ministry after the call of his apostles. We may also 
refer with advantage to many other passages in illustra- 
tion of this point, as Luke, chapter 1, verse 2-8, Acts 
llth chapter, 15th verse, &c. &c. Indeed it is our 
common practice in conversation to use the word begin- 
ning generally when we mean that its application should 
be limited by the matter related, The word is clearly 
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in. this first verse of Genesis limited by the creation 
about to be related. You may perhaps think that unne- 
cessary delay has been made here on a matter of verbal 
enquiry, but when you consider the yalue of a right 
use of words, and the mischief of their abuse, you will 
not think the preliminary delay objectionable: besides, 
those rules of watchfulness applied now to an individual 
word, will be found useful to you in your whole pro- 
gress. You know the value of being complete masters 
of one step in knowledge, and how it facilitates every 
after acquirement. 


Gop. 


The Hebrews give to the one God the name Jehovah, 
which expression we are told indicates self-existence. 
This name for Deity they never pronounced, but in 
its place used words expressive of other attributes of 
the Almighty, such as those which indicated power, &c. 
The English word used principally to designate the 
Creator is God. It is Saxon and means good; cer- 
tainly then, our langnage has adopted the most inte- 
resting of our Father's attributes to name him from— 
the most interesting to creatures whose nature and 
wants require tender mercies and goodness. Unfortu- 
nately some christians think that God is more fitly re- 
presented to man as a being of infinite vengeance, and 
what they unjustly call strict justice. ° 

CREATED. 


Some able writers have entertained the opinion that 
the earth was not “created” at the time here spoken of, 
but that Moses gives an account of its reorganization, 
by the powers of the Creator. The foundation of ‘this 
objection, arises out of the geological examination of 
the earth. Some geologists declare, that so many layers 
of earth, containing remains of organized creatures, 
could not have been deposited within this world’s date ; 
but that it would take an indefinite number of thousands 
of years, to cover the remains of plants and animals 
as they are now found. It often happens, that) even 
philosophers pre-conceive a theory, and if history does 
not. bear out their notions, they reject history rather 
than re-examine their theories. If it be necessary that 
geologists should first prove, that’ they are in possession 
of the right general law, by which these deposits are 
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made; and next, that no circumstances have interrupted 
that law in its operation, for instance, the deluge < 
what remarkable changes a mountain torrent can make 
in the face of a country: what diggings up, and what 
deep burials it makes—how it rolls immense rocks, and 
changes the courses of rivers; how then can men exactly 
measure the effects of changes on this earth, many of 
which in extent and activity, were probably beyond the 
power of human computation. It would be quite in- 
consistent with our object, or indeed our capabilities, 
to go now into a geological and chronological investi- 
gation on the creation; to examine all the objections 
of the Mosaic account would stop our progress effec- 
tually ; one thing however we know, that the objections 
are hypothetical, and since as good a system of creation 
has never been put forward to supplant that related by 
Moses, of whose authority we have no doubt; the wi- 
sest way is toaccept the credible relation before us, in 
preference to the incredible patch-work inventions, which 
creation-mongers are changing every day. We find 
that the persons nearest the period of time alluded to, all 
received the Mosaictestimony. We shall not refer to 
many instances in proof of this assertion. Solomon 
believed that it was not a reformation which took place, 
but an. actual creation, see Proverbs, c.8—23, he here 
speaks of the time before ever the earth was. I should 
mention to you, that some of the objectors alluded to, 
believe that this earth in some shape or form was eter- 
nal, Solomon goes on in the same chapter, to speak of 
the time when there were no depths, &e. &c. Certainly 
“creation” is also used in a limited sense, as giving 
order or improvement to things already in existence, 
as in Psalm 51, verse 10, “create in me a clean heart;” 
and in Ephesians 4, verse 24, that ye “put on the new 
man, which after God is created in righteousness.” 


THE HEAVENS AND THE EARTH. 


Some of those persons who would have the earth to be 
anew construction, not a creation, and allege geologi- 
cal causes for their belief, have not that ground for a 
reconstruction of the heavens: now whatever took place 
with respect to the earth, we are told, took place also 
with respect to the heavens. J address this argument 
to christians who believe the Mosaic account under their . 
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own modification. We take the word heavens, here to 
mean at least the whole system of stars, sun, moon, 
and clouds, which we can see. Our capability of know- 
ing the whole of God’s universe is limited, but is easy 
to conceive of others and more extensive creations than 
that of our heavens and earth. To those who have the 
felicity to believe that God is a being of ineffable good- 
ness ; that consistently with this attribute, the happi- 
ness of sensible creatures, the works of his hand, must 
far, far exceed their sufferings ; and that all beings gift- 
ed with immortality, will be finally happy. It is a 
glorious thought to contemplate God diffusing life, the 
means of felicity, through nature, and thus extending 
blessing through myriads of beings, through spaces 
filled with universes far beyond our sphere, so that the 
grand total of creation and of joy, may be beyond the 
limitation of finite minds. Mr. Fontenelle has written 
a book to establish the probability of a plurality of 
worlds. We think that the revealed character of God 
tends to establish the probability of many systems of 
worlds, each peopled with creatures whose very exis- 
tence multiplies and glorifies the goodness of God. 
Tam, &e. A LEARNING TEACHER. 


—>———_ 


A PLEA FOR CONSISTENCY, ADDRESSED TO UNI- 
TARIANS. 


Ir is not enough that the Unitarians are as good as 
another class of Christians we could name. They 
ought to be better. They would be, did they act up to 
their principles. Many, to a considerable degree, do 
so. These exhibit superior purity, elevation, dignity, 
and beauty of character. Some do not act thus; their 
faith and fidelity are at variance; their conduct is un- 
worthy of their principles; they dishonour the name 
they assume; they bring reproach on the cause they 
profess to espouse. Do any who read these pages be- 
long to this number? Let all Jook into their hearts, 
and upon their lives; then let. them answer the ques- 
tion, each for himself, to his conscience and his God. 

Consider our views of haman nature. Can any be 
conceived of more ennobling? any better suited to 
raise and perfect the character? In the dark dogma of 
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hereditary total depravity, we have no faith; the para- 
lizing one of entire moral impotency, we reject. In 
place of these, we adopt the encouraging, elevating 
truths, that we come from our Creator’s hand innocent 
and pure; that we are able, with the assistance God 
continually vouchsafes us, to do our duty; that our 
Maker has given us every faculty and means requisite 
for working out our salvation ; and that as we use them 
now, will be our condition hereafter. Who does not 
perceive the advantage such views afford? We rejoice 
in it, heartily rejoice. But do we avail ourselves of it, 
aswe might? Do our lives correspond to our glorious 
convictions? Is it true, brethren, and do we believe 
it, that there is within us a divine, immortal principle ? 
that the inspiration of the Almighty hath given us un- 
derstanding ? that, if faithful to our trusts, we shall here- 
after be what angels now are? What, then, ought not 
to be hoped of us? What self respect? What dread 
of every thing low and sinful? What aspirations after 
excellence? What endeavours to be worthy of our 
origin, our nature, our destination? Now, do we 
come nearly up to the standard of our belief? Do we 
not greatly fall below it? But what is faith without 
works? Why take to ourselves credit for our princi- 
ples, while our practice is at war with them? Advert 
to the manner in which we are accustomed to think and 
speak of God. Nothing revolts us more than the views 
some entertain of the Deity. What can be so winning 
as ourown? Do wenot regard this great and power- 
ful Being as our Farner? Do we not believe that all 
our thoughts and feelings, relating to him, ought to be, 
im the best sense of the term, filial? Do we not say 
that we are his children; that we are loved, provided 
for, blessed by him continually ; and that we expect no 
other treatment from him, either in the present or the 
future life, than what is perfectly consistent with paren- 
tal wisdom and goodness? ‘Yes, and we joy in these 
convictions, these feelings, these hopes. But what, 
brethren, is our conduct? We know well enough what 
it ought to be. We should live nearer to God, find 
more delight in communion with him, converse about 
him oftener and with greater satisfaction, and render 
him a more willing, affectionate, unreserved obedience, 
than they of a different belief. Is it so in fact? De 
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we not betray inconsistency here? Is not our fidelity 
unworthy of our faith? Is our piety as much. better 
than that of other christians, as we suppose our, creed 
to be? Why, then, any more boast of our superior 
views of the divine character and purposes,.,.while our 
lives but ill accord with them? Would we not be liable 
to the charge of inconsistency ?, Would we recommend 
the principles we deem so true and salutary? Let us 
do something more than talk in their praise. Let us 
show ourselves less insensible to God’s presence, less 
indifferent to the marks of his goodness, less cold in 
our devotions, less reluctant to speak of his loving 
kindness and tender mercy, less sluggish in performing 
the duties he has enjomed upon us. 

Think of the light in which we view Jesus Christ. 
How mild, beautiful, affecting, it is. How different 
from the medium through which others see him. He 
presents himself to us as one with whom we can sym- 
pathize, and whom we may attempt to imitate with the 
hope of making some approaches towards the standard 
of his exalted virtues. He not only pointed out the 
way we should tread; he trod it before us. He not 
only taught what we must do; he did it himself. We 
know how he was tried, how he struggled, how he 
triumphed ; and in this we have at once a pattern and 
a motive. All the dispositions we are invite: to cherish, 
he cherished ; all the virtues we are called upon to prac- 
tise, he practised ; the complete character we are bid- 
den to form, he formed. Our model is before us ; our 
instruments are put into our hands; our work we are 
instructed, both by precept and example, how to exe- 
cute; and our reward, as was his, is in the heavens. 
Far otherwise would it seem to us, did we see in Jesus, 
the eternal, self-existent, infinite Ged. Who does not 
discern the singularly good tendency of our views? 
But how, brethren, have they affected us? What ad- 
vantage have we derived from them? _ Is the example 
of our Saviour better imitated by us than by others ? 
Does it take hold on our sympathies more strongly ? 
Does it draw us after him with greater force and uni- 
formity? If not, then let us take shame to ourselves, 
and learn, before it is too late, how vain it is for us to 
have correct opinions of our Lord’s character, if they 
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do not purify our thoughts, hallow our affections, sanc- 
tify our lives, snd prompt us to high attainments. 

How beautiful, we say, is our theory of christian 
charity. What is it? That none should be excluded 
from love and fellowship for difference of opinion; 
none éensured for mere speculative error; none treated 
with the least unkindness for choosing another faith, 
church or sect, than our-own ; but that all, of whatever 
name or party, who believe in Christ and aim to obey 
him, ought to be regarded as brethren, and esteemed 
according to their moral worth. Can any thing, we ask 
be better than this? Let such a law of mutual affec- 
tion and behaviour prevail, and there would be a hea- 
ven onearth. Buttheory, brethren, is nothing without 
practice. What can that charity avail which is not ope- 
rative? How many among us have to lament the 
inconsistency of some, who profess to be liberal in their 
sentiments, and to embrace all the good in the arms of 
their fellowship. How many are often shocked with 
the harsh expressions and ungenerous conduct of such 
as agree with us in the doctrine of duty, when the per- 
sons of other christians happen to be the subject of their 
remark or social treatment. Alas! how apt men are 
to deceive themselves! how apt to transfer to the score 
of their individual and practical deserts, the prevailing 
excellencies of their party and of their system. In 
God’s name, we ask for something better than this of 
such as we address. We call on them to maintain a 
stricter correspondence between their theory and prac- 
tice, between the charity they profess, and the charity 
they exercise. Common consistency puts in no less a 
claim than this; and this, who does not know Christ 
himself has made the test of discipleship ? 

What is our habit of thinking and speaking of the holy 
scriptures and of human creeds? |The latter we hold 
to be worthless ; the former above all price. The Bible, 
the Bible, we say, is ovr rule of faith and practice. To 
others, we leave the formularies of men’s devising ; as 
for ourselves, no volume shall even seem to stand upon 
equal footing with that of divine inspiratiou. So far, 
very well. But how do many use this sacred, this in- 
estimable book? Are there not some who seldom read 
it at all? They possess it; they extol it; they are in- 
dignant when any presumes to name human creeds in 
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connexion with it. Yet, go into their dwelling, and 
you shall see it covered with the dust of many months. 

Others peruse it, chapter by chapter, at stated times; 
but nothing is clearer than that they do so, not from 
love of it, but merely because they think they must. 
See with what a listless eye they look over its pages. 
See with what an animated countenance they close up 
_ the volume. See how untouched and unblessed by it 
they go forth to their daily business. Most of us re- 
commend it to our children as a treasure of incalculable 
value? Mark the inconsistency of too many in this 
particular also. What discerning eye of childhood does 
not perceive it? In respect to other things, pleasure, 
wealth, fame, these little ones see their parents acting 
with a zeal in some degree proportionate to their ac- 
knowledged estimate of the worth of these objects. But 
here touching the oracles of God, which the same pa- 
rents profess to regard as pointing to the true satisfac- 
tions, the true riches, the true honours, their children 
are allowed to witness a timid hesitation, a chilling 
reluctance, a strange indifference. Brethren, let it be 
sono more. Such inconsistency is disgraceful. It is 
worse. Ourselves are injured, our friends saddened, 
and the cause of truth, of Christ, and of God, preju- 
diced by it. 

Take, finally, the views we cherish of the great law 
of retribution. We think them scriptural and rational ; 
and we believe they afford the strongest dissuasives 
from sin, and the most powerful inducements to holi- 
ness. While we reject every thing like the doctrine of 
arbitrary, vindictive dispensations of reward and pu- 
nishment, under the divine. government, we hold that 
there is a connexion between vice and misery, and be- 
tween virtue and happiness, as natural and indissoluble 
as that which belongs to any class of causes and effeets. 
In other words, the bad man does or will suffer, in pro- 
portion to his badness, and the good man does or will en- 
joy. in proportion to his goodness, as certainly and as ac- 
cordantly with the established principles of nature and 
Providence, as a living seed, put into. the warm, moist 
earth, does or will vegetate. Nor is this law, as we be- 
lieve, restricted in its operation exclusively either to the 
present, or to the future world. It belongs to both. 
The dissolution of the body may modify some of its re- 
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sults, but will not essentially alter the character of them. © 
We hold that this life and the next is one continuous 
state of existence, so that all which is strictly ourself 
here, will be ourself there. Death we regard only, 
as it were, a sort of dark passsage-way from the one to 
the other, through which the soul is but a moment in 
going, carrying with ‘it all its habits of thought and 
feeling; all its capacities, tastes, and preferences, ; all 
in a word, of virtue and heaven, or of vice and hell, it 
commenced in this introductory state of its being. 
What views can be more just, or more influential than 
these? Do we act consistently with them, brethren ? 
Then, why is it that we deem any thing of so much 
value as intelligence and holiness? It is certainly time 
that we awake to a better sense of our duty and our 
interest? What! is it a fact, supported alike by rea- 
son and revelation, and have we not the least doubt of 
it, that misery is bound to vice, and happiness to virtue, 
by ties that neither time nor death will sever ; that.there 
is a law of righteous retribution whose operation noth- 
ing can long counteract ; that as we sow we shall cer- 
tainly, sooner or later, reap; that we must enter. on 
the future life with the same intellectual and moral qua- 
lities with which we leave this present; and that our 
condition there will correspond at any given period, 
with the character we possess at that period; is all this 
true, and do we believe it? What manner of persons 
then, ought we to be? What purity, what intelli- 
gence, what holiness, what efforts for every virtue and 
every grace that can ennoble and adorn our nature, 
should not distinguish us ? UNITARIAN ADVOCATE. 


i 
= 
SUMMARY OF UNITARIAN PRINCIPLES. ' 


The following summary is by Mr. Duffield, who 
published it in a pamphlet, on the “Thorne Unitarian 
Controversy.” We have much pleasure in transfer- 
ring it to our pages out of the Monthly Repository, 
as we wish it to be widely disseminated ; and the local 
nature of the controversy prevents any extensive circu- 
lation of the pamphlet itselfi—rprrors. 


“JT. We believe” (he says) “in the Divine Unity. 
The Trinitarians always express themselves grossly 
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belied by those who they imagine acctse them. of 
rejecting the doctrine. I hope, therefore, that they 
are prepared to admit it to constitute one ‘of the prin- 
cipal doctrines of the gospel;” and surely they will 
not accuse us of rejecting this fundamental truth ef the 
Christian religion. 

“II. We believe in the absolute perfections of God; 
that he is infinitely great, wise, and good; perfectly 
holy, just, and merciful. And this is another) essential 
doctrine of the gospel of Jesus; one, too, that is a 
distingnishing sentiment of his religion, for neither 
the Heathens nor the Mahometans, nor even the Jews 
themselves, were in possession of a full knowledge of 
the glorious truths embraced under this general head. 

“III. We believe that this perfect Being may be 
acceptably worshipped in the name of Jesus by those 
who will worship him in the spirit of holiness; and 
we found, on this great and distinguishing Christian 
principle, a belief in the utter worthlessness of all su- 
perstitious services, and merely ritual observances; as 
also a conviction of the folly and criminality of every 
hypocritical pretence.or fanatical parade. 

“TV. We believe in the divine origin of our Saviour’s 
mission, and the divine authority of all his doctrines 
and precepts; and hence, 

“V. We esteem it our duty to believe and honour 
him, even on the same principles on which we believe 
and honour God ; for we regard his words as being none 
other than the words of God himself; and that to trust: 
in him is.to confide in the Father who sent him; hence 
we account it our duty to hold every view of his person 
and offices that can be traced to his teachings, and every 
principle of religion which he enforced. Hence, too, 
we regard him as theruler of our spirits, as sent from 
God to exact that inward homage which the Author of 
our being can alone require. 

“VI. We believe that, after the death and resurree- 
tion of our Lord, he was enabled by his Almighty 
Father to confer upon the apostles and primitive dis- 
ciples the gifts of miraculous illumination and power, 
through which they were enabled to teach in uncon- 
taminated purity all the doctrines of his religion, and 
to confirm the divinity of his commission by signs and. 
wonders. 
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“Vil. We believe that every book written by those, 
thus supernaturally preserved from erroneous senti- 
ments, is to be received as inculcating a perfectly true 
system of religious faith; and that every such book 
ought to be regarded as an infallible Christian authority, 
and habitually resorted to as a means of religious im- 
provement. 

“ VIII. We believe that it is the duty of all to love 
their Maker with their whole strength, their brethren 
of mankind as themselves, and to cultivate a hungering 
and a thirsting after every branch of righteousness. 
That it is also their duty to adopt these inward prin- 
ciples as the directors of their practice, as well as the 
objects of their respect; to display them in the 
general tenor of their lives, and to have them deep- 
ly imprinted upon their characters; and that, never 
esteeming that they have already attained perfection, it 
is their duty to leave the things which are behind, and 
press forward, to the end of their lives, toward the mark 
of their high calling in Christ Jesus their Lord. 

“TX. We believe in the exceeding sinfulness of sin, 
(that is, of the actnal perpetration of evil) that it 
totally incapacitates the mind for true happiness; and 
that as long as the prevailing love of it abides in the 
heart, the offender is an alien from the kingdom of 
heaven. 

“ X. We believe that all men have fallen short of 
the duty which they owe to God, and in some part of 
their lives have polluted themselves with the guilt of sin. 

“ XI. We believe that Christ came to take away sin, 
and to deliver his followers from the consequences of 
those that have been abandoned. 

“ XII. We believe that repentance and faith are the 
conditions which this Saviour of the world was empow- 
ered to lay down for man’s acceptance with his Maker ; 
repentance, such as will fill the mind with a horror of 
evil; and faith, which shall be effectual in making him 
anxiously alive to the importance of cultivating holy and 
virtuous habits. 

“ XIII. We believe that he who is himself resolutely 
and perseveringly anxious to lead a new life will be 
heard not only in his fervent supplications for pardon, 
but also in his devout prayers for the Divine assistance 
and blessing: that the Divine influence is extended to 
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every true penitent, so as to enable him to succeed in 
his efforts to attain salvation from sin and its direful 
effects. : 

“XIV. We believe that our Lord has truly revealed 
a future state of immortal and eternal happiness for his 
faithful followers, and a fearful state of justly appor- 
tioned retribution for all who wilffflly reject his offers of 
pardon and acceptance. 

“XV. We believe in the resurrection of the dead and 
a future judgment, when Christ shall come in his own 
glory, and the glory of his Father, to give to every one 
according to his works. 

“Do these principles,” asks the writer, while he tells 
us, and rightly, that the catalogue might easily be en- 
larged, “constitute ‘avery small portion of the gospel’ ? 
Can it be properly said of those who hold these views 
that ‘their system embodies little but those principles 
of false philosophy which the apostles condemn’? 
Are these the parts of ‘a system of not believing’? ” 


—>—— 


JOANNA BAILLIE, ON THE NATURE AND DIGNITY 
OF CHRIST. 


WE have now the pleasure of adding the name of ° 
this eminent writer, to the list of those who have risen 
superior to the prejudices of early education, and to the 
still more formidable obstacles arising from unpopula- 
rity and misrepresentation, in order to bear their testi- 
mony to some of those great truths which it is our 
special object to inculcate upon the public mind. We 
are obliged for want of access to the work itself, to 
have recourse to one or two extracts that we have seen, 
which will serve both to show the nature of the work 
and to recommend it to our readers.—EDITORS. 


“ We cannot, I should think, be far wrong in believ- 
ing that the simplest and most obvious meaning of the 
words, when not inconsistent with the general scope of 
the context, is the real meaning of any passage of the 
Gospels or Epistles; for, under the guidance of the 
Holy Spirit, the writers were commissioned to instruct 
the simple and ignorant. Now this would have been 
very imperfectly done, had. matters important to our 
faith been left by them to be only deduced, by ingenious 
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process of reasoning, from their words, by the Chris- 
tian teachers who should follow them in succeeding 
ages, and teachers, too, not guided by divine inspira- 
tion. If, to avoid this difficulty, we suppose the Holy 
Spirit to have guided also the successive fathers of the 
church, who in manygpoints differed from one another 
materially, how shall we get out of the labyrinth? - 
One teacher, of honest character, is as well entitled to 
call himself inspired as another, and we should then be 
forced to take refuge from confusion and discord in an 
infallible earthly guide ; which, to the great misfortune 
of Christendom, was at last actually done. Nay, we 
must own, that something near akin to it was also done 
by the leaders of the Protestant Church, enlightened 
as they comparatively were, when they asserted that 
such and such of their own explanations of Scripture 
must necessarily be believed.”—Pp. 9, 10. 

“Tt appears to me that Jesus Christ, through the 
whole of the Gospels, speaks of himself as receiving 
his power from God. In the Acts and the Epistles like- 
wise the apostles speak of him as deriving his power 
and glory from God the Father, not only when he is: 
mentioned as a man upon earth, but in his glorified state 
- after his ascension. And, indeed, it is as ascended to 
heaven and on the right hand of God that they al- 
most constantly speak of him to the earliest converts. 
There are but two passages in the New Testament which 
appear to me clearly to favour the first of our three men- 
tioned sects, or our High Church doctrine, which, with 
little limitation, may be termed the professed doctrine 
of all established churches in Christendom; and these 
are the three first verses of St. John’s Gospel, and that 
passage which is to be found from the 5th to the 12th 
verses of St. Paul’s Epistle to the Philippians. The 
latter seems to me the strongest and most direct. ‘ Be- 
ing,’ says the apostle, ‘in the form of God, he thought 
it not robbery, to be equal with God.’ Of the first part 
of these passages Paley and Sherlock,* though drawing 
from it different conclusions, say that the words in the 
original will bear a different interpretation. -Of this I 
cannot pretend to judge ; but if, in our common version 


* “© See Paley’s Sermons on Hebrews xiii, 8, and Sherlock’s Ser= 
mons on Philippians it, 9.” ’ _ 
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of the Epistle, the interpretation or translation of the 
first part of the passage be right, it is very obvious 
that the last, which says, ‘therefore God, [even his 
God,]’ &c. &c. must be wrong, for, they are utterly 
inconsistent with one another.* The introductory vers 
ses to St. John’s Gospel, where it is said, ‘in the be- 
ginning was the Word,’ &c., &c., are not in my opinion 
so strong as the above-mentioned assertion of St. Paul; 
for a being so great and excellent as to be endowed with 
power and wisdom to create this world, might be called 
God from such derived glory, without implying any 
equality with the Supreme God from whom he has de- 
rived every thing. And in admitting such latitude in 
the use of this divine title, we are in some degree au- 
thorized by our Saviour himself. When accused, of 
blasphemy by the Jews for seeming to make himself 
equal with God, this is his defence :— Is it not written 
in your law, I said ye are gods? If he called them 
gods unto whom the word of God came, and the scrip- 
ture cannot be broken; say ye of him, whom the Fa- 
ther hath sanctified and sent into the world, Thou 
blasphemest ; becanse I said I am the Son of God?’ If 
we suppose him as St. John and St. Paul assert, to have 
created this world, we may likewise naturally suppose 
that oursun and all that revolves round it were created 
by him, acting with the delegated power of his great 
Father. And the discoveries of modern astronomy 
make this a less extravagant notion than it would have 
been in the days of the apostles, when the earth was 
believed to be the centre of the universe. For by what 
agents the Supreme Being may have thought fit to peo- 
ple the regions of space with such innumerable suns and 
planets which our mortal eyes, assisted and unassisted, do 
behold, it is not for us to conjecture: we look up and 
adore, and then with becoming reverence bow down our 
heads to the earth. This idea, too, appears to me in 
beautiful accordance with the doctrines of atonement 


* «The usual reply to this objection—that the exaltation here 
meaut regards Jesus Christ in his human nature only—appears. to 
me an ingenious subtlety to evade the objection, uot to answer it. 
To be exalted beyond every name that is named in heaven, would 
certainly be great honour to human nature, as personified in Christ, 
but would be no honour or exaltation at all to that Divine Being, 
who had thought it no robbery to be equal with God.” 
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and mediation for our transgressions which are so plain- 
ly taught throughout the New Testament, and is reconci- 
lable with all that is said of our blessed Lord in holy writ. 
There are besides a very few expressions in the Epis- 
tles of St. Paul which seem to favour, in some degree, 
this High Church doctrine, and might by a subtle rea- 
goner be made to support it; but with subtle reasoning 
this work has nothing to do, and my reader has no 
doubt noticed those expressions, and is as well qualified’ 
to jadge of them as I can pretend to be. In short, it 
appears to me, that a person of plain sense, who, being 
previously unacquainted with this article of our orthodox | 
creed, should read the New Testament with serious 
attention, might do so without being aware that such 
a doctrine is therein taught at all. For in reading a 
book full of figurative expressions, he would never think 
of understanding any of them literally, when at variance 
with the general sense of what they were introduced to 
enforce and illustrate. Metaphor gives both lightness 
and strength to instruction; for containing, as it does, 
an implied simile or comparison, the imagination enjoys 
its pictured object while the understanding is making 
out itslesson. To receive such forms of speech literally 
leads to confusion and absurdity ; and whether an ex- 
pression in any book ought to be received literally or 
metaphorically, must be known by its agreeing or not 
agreving with the context. How shall we, for instance, 
deal with the four following passages of scripture ? 
‘ This ismy body broken for you, &c. This ismy blood 
shed for the remission of sins. ‘I and my Father are 
one. ‘Neither pray I for these (his disciples) alone, 
but for them also which shall believe in me through 
their word: that they may be one, as thou, Father, 
art in me and Lin thee, that they also may be one in us: 
that the world may believe that thou hast sent me. 
And the glery which thou gavest me, I have given 
them ; that they may be one, even as we are one. ‘If 
thy right hand offend thee, cut it off and cast it from 
thee; it is better for thee to go into life halt and maim- 
ed, than having two hands or two feet to be cast into 
hell fire’ If we take the first of these passages liter- 
ally, the doctrine of Transubstantiation is established. 
If the second is so taken, viz. as not meaning union of 
concord only, but identity, our High Church creeds 
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will be upheld by it to their utmost stretch; but what 
shall we do then with the third, where the same ex- 
pression is repeated? for there we must be satisfied 
with the union of concord alone, as identity of the 
disciples with each other and with their blessed Master 
is impossible. The last of the above texts, ‘if thy 
right hand offend thee,’ &c., enjoins what is, indeed, 
possible, but has not, I believe, given much distur- 
bance to either churchmen or laity, though as well en- 
titled to do so as some others which have been causes 
of bitter contention.. Metaphor is meant to give clear- 
ness and scope to interpretation, not to chain it down, 
or encumber it with shackles. It is fitted to give plea- 
sing exercise to two of our noblest faculties. While 
the one is enjoying its image, the other is tracing its 
lesson. Imagination and understanding are natural and 
pleasant helpmates, who work to one another's hands 
very profitably, and were not bestowed upon us by the 
great Giver of all good gifts that we should divide and 
separate them as aliens from one another.’—Pp. 123, 129. 


fp 


ON MISSIONS.—MADDEN’S TRAVELS IN TURKEY.* 


Many will be disposed to represent us as hostile to 
Missions in publishing the following extract: but this 
is not the fact. We should be rejoiced beyond measure 
to know that the glad tidings of Salvation resounded to. 
the uttermost ends of the earth. What we are hostile 
to is the mode of conducting these Missions, which, we 
have long felt assured, is an expenditure of vast sums of 
money on a fruitless attempt. We require no further 
proof of this, (although there is no deficiency of such, ) 
than the case of Rajah Rammohun Roy, who was pro- 
ceeding in the reformation of the Hindoos in the most 
practicable and effectual manner, in the way most close- 
ly analogous to that in which Jesus Christ himself pro- 
ceeded, viz:—in propounding to them the admirable 
precepts of Jesus, that are so powerful towards con- 
vincing us of sin—giving us a taste for the exalted 
pleasures of holiness, and encouraging us to seek the 


* Travels in Turkey, Egypt, &c., &c., by R, R, Madden, 
Esq., M. R. C. 8S. 2 vols. 8vo. 
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approbation of God by acts of temperance and self-de- 
nial, justice and charity, piety and obedience to the 
will of God. In this most useful career he was stopped 
by Dr. Marshman, a missionary, who instead of avail- 
ing himself of the most efficient fellow-worker that 
could possibly be thrown in his way, scornfully rejected 
him; denied him to be a Christian, and paralized all 
his exertions by a controversy which we indeed for 
our own sakes are far from regretting, because it ended 
in the publication and dissemination of one of the most 
temperate, sound and judicious confutations of the 
Trinitarian heresy that we are acquainted with.—rpiT. 


“Tt is in vain to delude ourselves with the belief that 
we are largely contributing to the civilization of the 
East, by assisting the Bible Society in “the conversion 
of the Heathen.” The knighterrants of Christianity, 
indeed, parade every corner of the kingdom. The 
Scriptures indeed have been translated into a hundred 
mutilated tongues ; and vast sacrifices of money and of 
truth have been made in the cause uf eastern prosely- 
tism. To convert, it is thought, is to eivilize: in m 
apprehension, to civilize is the most likely method to 
convert. Our missionaries have been totally unswecess- 
ful, for they commenced at the wrong end. I speak on 
this point from much reficction and a long acquaintance 
with the subject. They relied on the abstruse dogmas 
of the chureh, rather than on the mild doctrines of 
Christianity, for persuasion. The Turk had to digest 
the Trinity before he was acquainted with the beautiful 
morality of the gospel. The Greek had to stomach the 
abuse of “the holy fire,” before he was made sensible of 
the advantages of a purer worship. The Catholic had 
to listen to the defamation of his creed before he was 
convinced of a more rational religion; and if they were 
so successful as to shake him in his faith, he had then 
to decide whether he would be a Methodist, or a Pres- 
byterian, or a Calvinist, or an English Protestant, or 
a German Lutheran ; for our missionaries in Egypt and 
Syria are of as many conflicting sects. But such is the 
perversity of the human heart, those wretched Arabs, 
morally as well as physically blind, continue “to walk 
in darkness and the shadow of death,” obstinately re- 
fusing the light we would fain force upon them; and 
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when they are reproved, they have the audacity to say; 
“we have the faith which our fathers followed, and we are 
satisfied with it.” A temporal profession has sometimes 
produced a temporary change ; but this is rare; for the: 
conversion of a Mussulman would necessarily consign 
the convert to the grave: but if, in secret, a proselyte 
be made, the event under the magnifying lens of the 
“Missionary Herald,” makes a flourishing appearance. 
« The conversion of the Heathen ;” heads a chapter, the 
Evangelical reviewers chuckle over “ the triumph of the 
Book,” and John Bull pays another year’s subscription, 
to suport “the cause of truth.” A Jew here, whom 
the Rey. Joseph Wolff “left impressed with the truths 
of Christianity,” showed mea splendid copy of the 
Scriptures, which that gentleman had given him. I 
was astonished to find the New Testament had been 
torn out; I begged to know the reason; the man ack- 
nowledged to me that he had torn out the New Testa- 
ment after Mr. Wolft’s departure. I accompanied one 
of the missionaries to the synagogue, who in the middle 
of the worship commenced distributing tracts. I saw 
séme of them thrown down; others were deposited, 
without a regard, on the forms. Surely the zeal was 
indiscreet which for any purpose disturbed the perfor- 
mance*of religious duties; and assuredly a Hebrew 
missionary would have been roughly handled by the 
beadle of St. Paul’s had he intruded himself, on the 
Sabbath, between the congregation and their God, to 
distribute versions of the.Talmud. In alluding to 
the many suppositious conversions which abound in Mr. 
Wolff’s book, I impugn not that gentleman’s veracity ; 
but I have good reason to know that he and his enthu- 
siastic brethren are imposed upon by the needy and the 
vile: that these gentlemen are good and pious, I am 
well convinced: and I consider it an honour to have 
been acquainted with men of such worth and amiability 
as the Rey. D. M‘Pherson, Mr. Nicolaison, and Mr. 
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[TO THE EDITOR OF THE BIBLE CHRISTIAN. ] 


GeNTLEMEN,—I am well aware that the task you 
have undertaken for the good of others, is a difficult 
one, and I feel disposed to make due allowance for your 
occasional compliance with the will of others, even in 
opposition to your own judgment. That judgment is I 
believe with me, when I object to your having commen- 
ced the discussion respecting Professor Ferrie’s lectures 
to the ladies, by admitting Erasmus’ first letter, and 
your insertion of the letter respecting the advocates of 
the Continental Society, in your last number. Ff dis- 
like, as much as the writer of that letter can do, the 
harsh and unchristian manner in which Unitarians are 
spoken of at such meetings; I regret it on account of 
the speakers themselves, and on account of the tenden- 
cy it has to increase that animosity which is so disgrace- 
ful to all who indulge in it; but we should remember 
what spirit we ought to be as disciples of Jesus. Though 
reviled, and we think unjustly reviled, we ought not 
to revile again; though motives are attributed to us, 
which we are conscious do not actuate us, we should not 
be ready to attribute improper motives to others; but 
should rather charitably hope that which we disapprove 
proceeds rather from erroneous views of the Mbject, 
than from bad feelings. Even if not able to reconcile 
their conduct to our own views of duty, it would be 
more dignified as well as more conformable to the cha- 
racter we should strive to attain, to Jeave them to them- 
selves and not to irritate what we consider wrong by 
exposing them to ridicule or censure. Your own bet- 
ter judgment would have induced you not to print that 
letter, which probably the cooler reflection of the wri- 
ter himself would have approved. It was evidently 
written under a strong excitement, from a sense of ill- 
treatment and misrepresentation, and though I cannot 
concur in the remarks made, I do not think that the 
gentlemen attacked have so much reason to complain at 
receiving ét for tat, as that the Unitarian part of the 
community have to regret that a publication under their 
patronage should admit such bitter recrimination, and 
such gross personality. The other controversy I refer 
to is not liable to the. same objection. Neither Eras- 
mus nor his opponent have transgressed the proper li- 
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mits of discussion ; and the only objection is, that the 
subject is foreign to your work, and not likely to be 
acceptable to your readers. Nineteen pages of your 
last number were occupied with it, and it seems scarcely 
fair when you have published Erasmus’ letters, not 
to admit of a full reply; yet I fear that the longer 
the discussion is continued, the more difficult it will be 
to break it off: Your object should be solely to diffuse 
what you conceive to be just views of religious truth. 
Much of your matter is necessarily controversial, and 
assailed as you have been, it can scarcely be expected 
that you should not vindicate with spirit your opinions 
and your conduct. But I trust you will in future reject 
with firmness whatever your better judgment condemns, 
and be content with such just rebukes as are contained 
in the excellent letters of Christianus, without admit- 
ting such hasty and harsh remarks as it has been my ob- 
ject to condemn. MELANCTHON. 


— > 


UNITARIANISM IN TRANSYLVANIA. * 


In the absence of historical data, I must pass over 
the ancient rise and progress of the Unitarians in 
Transylvania, and can only touch in a few words upon 
their present state. Dr. Thomas Rees has related 
part of their history in his “ Translation of the Raco- 
vian Catechism, Lond. 1818,” a work which I have had 
the good fortune to see. Iam able to give the following 
facts in addition to his statements; Ist, in regard to 
their political condition ; 2dly, their religious or ecclesi- 
astical. state; and 3d, their modern literature. 

1st. Their political condition. The Unitarian religion 
has existed for 280 years in Transylvania, under many 
and“almost hopeless ditheulties and vicissitudes. In the 
middle of the 16th century it flourished under the exer- 
tions of Francis David and Dr, George Blandrata. At 
that time John Zapolija was Prince of Transylvania, 
when almost all Transylvania and some parts of Hun- 
gary were Unitarian. After his death it had a severe 
struggle with other religions, viz. the Catholic, the 


* Translation of Alexander Farkas’ Account of the Unitarians 
of Transylvania, communicated in Latin to the Secretary of the 
British and Foreign Unitarian Association, 
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Reformed and the Lutheran. It retained, however, 
its political and legal existence, In the 17th century, 
Reformed Princes governed Transylvania, who drew 
over many of the more opulent Unitarians to the Re- 
formed religion. In the 18th century, when Transyl- 
vania united itelf by treaty withthe House of Austria, 
although a treaty of the years 1690 and 1692, with 
Leopold the Great, already subsisted, there were four 
received religions in Transylvania, namely, the Catho- 
lic, the Reformed, the Unitarian, and the Lutheran ; and 
it was expressly provided that each of them should have 
the same laws, the free exercise of their religion, and 
an equal right to civil offices. However, this treaty 
did not long continue in force. The Catholic religion 
quickly raised its head, and declared itself predominant 
with the reigning family. Various churches were taken 
from the Unitarians, and the chief men were expelled 
by an armed band from the Cathedral Church at Kolos- 
var. The past century was fatal to the Unitarians, 
particularly from the year 1730 to 1780. During these 
years, Maria Theresa, then reigning, took pains to 
spread the Roman Catholic religion by every means, 
by bribes and promises. She excluded the Protestants, 
and particularly the Unitarians, under various preten- 
ces, from all offices; increased by various favours the 
number of those who went over to the Catholic religion, 
and so worked upon the more opulent by the promise 
of honours, that the greater part of them began to 
change their religion. In this sad state, deprived of 
almost all political existence, shut out from office, 
brought down to the dust, the Unitarians remained till 


the year 1790. In that year through the instramen- 


tality of Leopold, and later in 1792, nnder the Emperor 
Francis I., the pristine form of administration and the 
vigour of the laws were restored ; the Unitarians also, 
in many respects, recovered their rights, and some be- 
gan to be employed. in public offices. Now the Uni- 
tarians have one Aulic Councillor; one Prothonotary 
at the Royal court, descended from the Polish Unitarian 
exiles ; three Court Assessors. There are two govern- 
ment Secretaries, and some also have been placed in 
the County Assemblies. 

Although, however, it is provided, by express laws, 
that an equal proportion should be taken from each of 
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the received religions in Transylvania, this law is not 
always strictly observed; and since the Unitarians are 
fewer in number than the rest, as well as inferior in 
property, they cannot always maintain their rights 
with a firm footing, and on that account not unfrequent- 
ly suifer various wrongs. The Unitarian body have 
exhibited their grievances in the councils of the kingdom, 
and from the year 1790, have demanded their repara- 
tion; but, from various impediments, to this day, they 
want a decision from the authorities. 

2dly. As regards their ecclesiastical or religious con- 
dition. This was formerly, and especially in the 16th 
and 17th centuries, very flourishing in ‘T'ransylvania, 
but when, in the 18th century, their numbers began 
to decline, many churches were taken from them, and 
others they were obliged to cede to the Catholics. Now 
there are about 47,000 Unitarians, and about 127 parishes. 
In each parish there is one minister, and one precentor 
employed as master in the school. In each parish there 
exists, under one curate of the church, a domestic Con- 
sistory or Presbytery, whose members are chosen from 
the more influential hearers of the respective churches. 
This domestic consistory takes care of the parochial 
buildings, by subscriptions collected from private persons, 
superintends the local schools, and directs the domestic: 
affairs and economy of religion. The ministers: and 
the precentors are supported from the funds of their re- 
spective auditors, in such a manner, indeed, that cer- 
tain arable lands and storehouses are assigned to them ; 
the use of the wood is granted; and some of their 
hearers give them annually a certain quantity of corn, 
which they call capecia or kepe. No one receives a 
salary from the public funds; the hearers themselves 
provide every thing. But in many churches, the min- 
isters are almost entirely reduced to the economy of the 
farm, and live in very straitened circumstances upon its 
produce. These 127 churches are again classed ito 
ten districts, and these districts are entrusted to the 
superintendence of as many arch deacons. The minis- 
ters appointed under the same arch deacon hold meet- 
ings of the district every three months, where the busi- 
ness of the district is transacted, the ordinations by the 
supreme consistory are read over, but principally matri- 
monial causes are put forward and sifted. All these 
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churches and their ministers are subject to the superin- 
tendence of the supreme consistory, which has its resi- 
dence in Kolosvar. The members of the supreme 
consistory are—a superintendent; a general notary ; the 
professors of the college; besides the local ministers of 
Kolosvar, and all the more influential secular Unitarians 
living in Kolosvar, or engaged in public offices, and 
others also dwelling in the counties. In this supreme 
consistory, generally assembling every week, the min- 
isters called to different vacant churches are ordained, 
the eivil rights of the religion are defended, the dif- 
ferences of parishes are discussed, matrimonial cau- 
ses, as in a court of appeal, are decided, and other 
matters of business and religion are considered. Besides 
these ecclesiastical courts, every year, in the month of 
August, a general synod is held, to which all the mem- 
bers of the supreme consistory, all the archdeacons, 
and other Unitarians of note, repair; where chiefly the 
newly-elected ministers undergo a public examination 
in doctrinal and pastoral theology, and are, by the 
superintendent, invested with the sacred office. But 
besides this, the general grievances of the Unitarians, 
their spiritual and political affairs are considered, and 
measures are taken for protecting the civil rights of the 
religion. 

3dly. Their present state, in regard to literature. 
The Unitarians have, in many of their churches, but 
not yet in all, lower or common schools, where, during 
the six winter months, the youth of both sexes are taught 
to read and write, and are instructed in the principles 
of religion and morality. A better orgniazination of 
these schools is, however, at present much desired. Be- 
sides these lower schools, the Unitarians have two 
gymnasia in Thorda and St. Kerebtur, where, by a 
professor resident there, and a senior, besides the com- 
mon studies, (combining a knowledge of the Latin 
Language,) geography, history, arithmetic, and the 
elements of dogmatic theology are taught. In these 
two gymnasia, there are annually about three hundred 
youths. There is in Kolosvar one college, whose build- 
ing was erected by the munificence of an opulent man, 
named Ladislaus Tuzi. The Unitarian youths resort 
hither from the lower schools, and the two gymnasia 
above mentioned, to study the higher branches of edu- 
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cation. Besides the more common studies, which were 
formerly taught by five preceptors, but now by three. 
Latin literature is taught here, philosophy, history, 
geography, mathematics, physics, and especially doc- 
trinal, moral, and pastoral theology; and besides these, 
the German, Greek, and Hebrew languages. Almost 
all these things are taught in Latin, but some in the 
Hungarian language. 

The liberal and systematic method of teaching the 
Unitarians, but especially the exemplary discipline, the 
order and moral deportment of the youth in this college 

-and the gymnasia, have so much attracted public esteem, 
that not a few of the youth even of other religions 
frequent the schools and college of the Unitarians. 
The Unitarians have in their gymnasia a very small 
library. In the college at Clausenberg there is also a 
library, composed of classic authors and ecclesiastical 
works, among which those volumes are conspicuous 
which the English Unitarians in former years have sent 
there. Butit wants the authors of more recent days, 
owing to a deficency of funds. Here too I am compelled 
to mention the unpleasant circumstance, that in this 
college there is scarcely any foundation, and the youths 
are for the most part provided with no pecuniary aid, 
so that only so many can come to college and complete 
their studies as can bring from home sufficient for their 
support, whilst the others, the greatest part of the Uni- 
tarian youths, are precluded by poverty from pursuing 
the higher sciences. This is a very great impediment 
to the progress of Unitarianism, since, by the laws of 
Transylvania, those -enly can be employed in political 
offices, who have completed their studies at college. 
But most unpleasant is this circumstance, that the pro- 
fessors, who have been reduced from five to three only, 
can be but scantily paid, and they are often obliged to 
struggle with domestic difficulties. In order that these 
weighty impediments to the progress of Unitarianism 
may be removed, the Supreme Consistory has of late 
years urged the faithful Unitarians to raise a general 
fund ; but the results of a spontaneous subscription have 
been consumed in part by previous expenses, and in 
part by the repair of the church at Clausenberg, which 
was falling intoruins. From ancient times many of the 
Unitarians have been employed in literary exercises, 
especially during the 16th and 17th centuries. 
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Having premised these things, it is very delightful 
to me to add two circumstances more; and, first, that 
the more rational and erudite part of the Hungarian 
public lean, with a decided inclination, towards Uni- 
tarianism, ‘and political circumstances alone prevent the 
greater part of Transylvania from professing publicly 
the Unitarian religion. The second circumstance is, 
that from the ten years since the English Unitarians 
first gave intelligence of their own existence to the 
Taansylvanians, in consequence of their fraternal con- 
nexion, not a few of the Unitarian youths have begun 
to learn with zeal the English language, the history, the 
literature, and the manners of the English. Of the 
Unitarians especially, Louis Kelanen and Stephen Ko- 
vars, have given the chief specimens of progress in 
learning the English language. Louis Kelanen is already 
able to give lectures on the grammar of the English 
language, and now he intends to translate the works of 
Shakspeare into Hungarian. The minds of some have 
gone so far as to aim at the establishment of a chair of 
the English language in the college at Clausenberg, in 
order to facilitate mutual communication with the 
English Unitarians ; but this plan must be for the pre- 
sent deferred for want of the funds necessary for the 
salary of the professcr. 


ae 


ON LUKE XXII, 36. 


We have been requested by a valuable correspon- 
dent to remove a difficulty which he feels in reconcil- 
ing our Saviour’s words, Luke xxii. 36. “ And he 
that hath no sword let him sell his garment and buy 
one,” to the usual tenor of his instructions—to his pre- 
cepts against resisting evil—to his directions to turn the 
left cheek when smitten on the right one, and to what 
he says to Peter shortly after—*“ Put up thy sword again 
into his place; for all they that take the sword shall 
perish with the sword.” The difficulty which he ex- 
periences, arises from a misapprehension of our Savi- 
our's meaning, and it is not surprising that he should 
fall into a mistake which the apostles themselves did not 
avoid. They understood Jesus to speak literally, and 
replied that there were two swords among them. But 
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our Lord was not speaking literally. He was, accord- 
ing to the manner so prevalent in the Kast, using these 
words to impress upon their minds that danger, and 
very serious danger was fast approaching—that the time 
of peace was at an end, and the time of trouble and 
persecution was near at hand. It was no precept for 
the use of the sword even in self-defence, that he was 
giving, but simply a prophetic intimation of the near 
approach of danger ; representing the case to be so ur- 
gent as to require them even to sell a part of their ordi- 
nary dress to arm themselves against it. The apostles 
seem to have taken up the words literally, upon which 
our Lord replied “ It is enough ;’ not meaning that two 
swords were sufficient for their defence against the dan- 
ger which immediately threatened them, but observing 
that they did not rightly understand him, he put an end 
to the subject in those words—as we very often use the 
word “enough,” to intimate that we wish no further 
allusion to the subject. This interpretation is corrobo- 
rated by the context which shows that our Lord’s de- 
sign was to contrast the former mission on which he had 
sent them, without purse or scrip or shoes, and in 
which they yet lacked nothing, with the hardships, 
difficulties, and dangers they would have to undergo 
when he should be removed from them by the violence 
of his enemies. There have been other interpretations 
proposed, but they seem very harsh and unsatisfactory, 
and we consider this to be the true explanation, which 
we hope will remeve our cerrespondent’s scruples. 
EDITORS. 


—< > 


[TO THE EDITOR OF THE BIBLE CHRISTIAN. ] 


Srr,—The recent death of the Bishop of Blois, bet- 
ter known as Abbe Gregoire, reminds me of a paper 
in French, which I received some years ago. If you 
think it will be acceptable to any of your readers, it is 
at your service. To the translation, I shall prefix a 
few particulars in the life of this celebrated man. 

Yours, WILLIAM BRUCE. 
MEMOIR. 

Henri Gregoire was born in 1750, and was the au- 
thor of several liberal works before the Revolution. 
In 1789, he was appointed deputy from the clergy of 
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Lorraine, to the States General; and he was one of thie 
first ecclesiastics, who joined the Tiers Etat, and took 
the oaths of adherence to the constitution for the cler- 

In the Constituent. Assembly, he proposed a 
declaration of duties to accompany the declaration of 
rights. In the first sitting of the Convention, he pro- 
posed the abolition of royalty, and afterwards voted 
for the conviction of the king, but objected to the sen- 
tence of death, which he refused to sign. 

He courageously defended his religious opinions, in 
defiance of the menaces and abuse heaped upon him. 
When the Commune of Paris would substitute the 
worship of reason, and the archbishop Gobel apos- 
tatized, the bishop of Blois was summoned in full as- 
sembly to follow his example; but he rejected the 
proposal in a magnanimous speech, and demanded the 
freedom of public worship. He obtained the liberation 
of the refractory priests, crowded together on the float- 
ing bridges at Rochfort ; and after the Revolution, he 
demanded that the churches should be opened. Under 
the Consulate he manfully maintained his religious and 
republican principles; three times refusing a place in 
the Conservative Senate. He opposed the concerdat, 
and voted against the establishment of the imperial go- 
vernment. He combated the restoration of the titles 
of nobility, and showed his opposition to the divorce 
of Josephine. He was treated with neglect both on 
the return of the Bourbons, and during the hundred 
days. Persecuted by all parties, he said to M. de 
Richlieu, “Iam like granite, they may break, but they 
cannot bend me ;” and withdrew into retirement. There 
he revised and finished his “History of Sects.” For 
this purpose, I presume, he dictated the following paper. 

When his last illness assumed a serious character, he 
requested the minister of his parish to administer the 
sacrament; but the archbishop announced, that spiri- 
tual aid would be refused, if he did not renounce the 
civic oath given to the Constituent Assembly. This 
brought on a correspondence with the archbishop, 
which terminated in a formal refusal of the rites of 
sepulture. The civil authorities then possessed them- 
selves of the church of l’Abbaye-au-Blois, where the 
service was performed by four priests, against whom 
interdicts were shortly issued. In his last illness he 
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was visited by La Fayette; and these two Patriarchs 
of the Revolution took a last and touching farewell. 


TRNSLATION. 


“Bishop Gregoire has requested me to procure for 
him, for his work, some information on the new reli- 
gious sects, which have been formed in the counties of 
Down, Antrim, and Armagh, and to obtain from some 
able divine copious and plain answers to the questions 
contained in the inclosed paper.” Ww. Ww. 


“J. Since the beginning of the 18th century, to the 
present time, what are the remarkable changes that have 
taken place in the different Protestant and other sects 
as to doctrine, morals, public worship, and discipline ? 

“2. Are their creeds, symbolical books, confessions 
of faith, and catechisms, still the same; or have they 
undergone any modification ? 

“3. Has their Doctrinal Teaching, whether in the 
churches or in the university chairs, or else where, ex- 
perienced any change ? 

“4. Has the system of the Neologians, or new 
Teachers many partisans, and what have been the origin, 
ramifications and present state of this system ? 

“5. What authors, dead or living have espoused 
this new method of explaining, or rather perverting 
{denaturer) the Holy Scriptures ? 

» *6, What writings have been published for the pur- 
pose of exposing and refuting these new doctrines ? 

» 7, What controversies have been carried on among 
these different sects, during the foresaid period ? 

«8. What ideas may we form on the present state 
of the discussions concerning Rationalism, and Super- 
naturalism, Mysticism, Kantism, &c.? 

«9, What new sects arose in the eighteenth century ? 

«10. Have different sects made any progress in re- 
éonciling their differences ? 

_ “11. Dothe same prejudices and aversions continue 
against the Catholic Church ? 

«12. Are changes in religion frequent, and what is 
the nature of these changes? 

“13. What effects have been produced by the cele- 
bration of the third century of the Reformation ? 

“14, According to the present state of things, what 
conjecture may we form of the future condition of Pro 
testant churches ?” 
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[TO THE EDITOR OF THE BIBLE CHRISTIAN. } 


Srr,—In reference to a letter which appeared in your 
last number, I wish, through you, to state, that, though 
at the late meeting of the Continental Society, I did 
state that Unitarianism is the high road to infidelity, [ 
neither called Unitarians avowed or secret infidels, nor 
used any expression, calculated to convey such a state- 
ment to the audience. This declaration rests not only 
on my own recollection, but on the unanimous opinion 
of all who were present at the meeting, to whom I 
have had an opportunity of speaking on the subject. 

My authority for the fact of hearers having been 
paid for attending an Unitarian preaching, is the “ Man- 
chester Discussion” between the Orthodox and Unita- 
rians, which has been before the public uncontroverted 
for a number of years. Yours, JOHN EDGAR. 

26th September. 


—>—_ 


Intelligence. 


— 


MEETING OF THE REMONSTRANT SYNOD OF 
ULSTER. 


Larne, Tuesday, September 6. 


On Tuesday, at twelve n’clock, the Remonstrant Synod of Ulster 
assembled in Larne, in the Meeting house of the First Presbyterian 
Congregation of that town, for the purpose of holding their second 
annual meeting since their separation from the General Synod of 
Ulster. The Rev. Wirt1am Porrer, Moderator for the last year, 
opened the business of the meeting by delivering a sermon. He- 
commenced by stating, briefly, the grounds upon which they felt 
it their duty to separate from the General Synod of Ulster. These 
had no immediate connexion with religious doctrines, but related 
solely to the right of taking the Bible alone as the standard of 
belief, without having the opinions or doctrines of men forced upon 
them. According to the principles upon which their body was con- 
stituted, Calvinists as well as Unitarians might be members of it. 
For himself, he gloried in being a Unitarian: but his opinions he 
held as his own; and, in advocating them, he wished not be under- 
stood as appearing to represent those of his brethren, which they 
too had a right to hold for themselves.. After these introductory 
observations, he stated, that he purposed taking up, at some length, 
the Calvinistic doctrine of the co-existence of the divine and human 
natures in Christ, or, what divines had called the Hypostatic Uni- 
on. This he considered as lying at the foundation of Trinitari- 
anism. Jf he could overturn this doctrine, the superstructure 
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must give way, and Trinitarians be compelled to surrender at dis- 
cretion. Having fixed upon thesubject, he began to think of some 
text which seemed to speak of this Hypostatic doctrine ; but, here he 
met with a great difficulty, for no such text was to be found in Scrip- 
ture, notwithstanding the prominence and importance of the doc- 
trine. In this difficulty, he determined to select a text of a pretty 
general nature, which would leave him considerable latitude. He 
had, therefore, selected the ist Epistle to the Thessalonians, 5th 
chapter and 21st verse—‘‘ Try all things; hold fast that which is 
good.” The reverend gentleman then proceeded directly to the 
discussion of the doctrine which he had spoken of; and the rest of 
his sermon was devoted to that object, with occasional references to 
collateral doctrines. It was more, in point of close reasoning, like 
the lecture of a philosopber than an ordinary discourse from the 
pulpit; and yet, so happily were references to Scripture, and fa- 
miliar illustrations introduced, that principles and arguments were 
made to arrest the attention of the commonest mind. The discourse 
lasted for three hours all but a few minutes; and yet, though the 
audience were mixed, we believe their attention was completely 
fixed throughout. 

Mr. Blakeley was then unanimously chosen Moderator for the 
ensuing year. 

Mr. Porter was unanimously elected Clerk. 

The Clerk then proceeded to read the Minutes of last year. A 
good deal of conyersation took place on the reading of the funda- 
mental regulations of Synod which had been adopted. 

The Synod adjourned at six o’clock. Wednesday, Sept. 7. 

The Clerk proceeded with reading the minutes of last year. When 
the resolution was read, requesting that Mr. Mitchel and Mr. 
Montgomery permit their sermons, preached atthe Synod then held, 
to be published. 

Mr. Monteomeky said, that he had fully intended complyisg 
with the flattering request of his brethren. ‘Lhe sermon, however, 
having been, in great part, preached from short notes, he had, 
shortly after the time referred to, brought it out for the purpose of 
completing it for the Press; but by some accident for which he 
could not account, it had fallen aside, and was not found by him, 
until eight or nine months afterwards. In the meantime, Mr, 
Mitchel had published his sermon along with a second edition of 
his volume of sermons. He (Mr. M.) thought, therefore, that 
the time for publishing his discourse, which was rather of an ephe- 
meral character, as being connected with the circumstances of the 
occasion, was past; and, though he was ready to do whatever his 
brethren might wish, he thought they should not put themselves to 
the expense of publishing it now. 

Mr. S. C. Netson observed, that various documents connected 
with the separation of the Presbytery of Antrim from the General 
Synod of Ulster, had been published at the time that separation took 
place. ‘Those were now very valuable; and he thought it desirable, 
that the Remonstrants should leave behind them a full statement of 
the causes of their quitting the Synod. Such a document might be 
highly important at a future time. 

. K2 
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The suggestion thrown out by Mr. Nelson seemed to meet with 
general approbation; and it was agreed, that Mr. Montgomery’s 
sermon be published, and Mr. Mitchel’s republished, together, as 
originally intendel. 

When that part of the minutes was read, in which the establish. 
ment of a fund for defending perseeuted Ministers, aiding poor 
Congregations, &c., was recommended, those gentlemen who had 
gone to England as a deputation to collect subscriptions for the 
fund, were requested to give a statement of their proceedings. 

Mr. Mowrcomery said, the interests of the fund had not been 
neglected. A meeting had been held in Belfast; and the proposi- 
tion had been met, as any such measure always is met in that place, 
with the greatest spirit and liberality. On that occasion, the sum 
of nearly 1000/. was subscribed towards the fund; and, in the 
course of a short time, about 18002. was subscribed. It was in- 
tended, at that time, to make more extensive applications; but 
that intention was prevented from being carried into effect by seve- 
ral causes. ‘They were, afterwards, about to proceed, but some in- 
dividuals whose judgment could be relied on, suggested that it would 
be desirable, before going farther, to draw up a deed of trust, that 
they might be able to put imto the hands of the public the charter 
of their fund. He might here state, that the name Presbyterian 
Fund appeared too limited a designation; and that it was made so 
as to be applicable to persons of all religious sentiments. There 
was no reason why a man, honestly helding any doctrinal opinions, 
whether he might be Presbyterian, Episcopalian, Catholic, or what- 
ever religious sect he might belong to, should not meet with aid if 
subjected to inconvenience or persecution for the sake of conscience. 
Tt was, therefore, determined to assume the name of Association for 
the protection of the rights of conscience in Ireland, thus generaliz- 
ing the object of the fund. In proceeding with their design, they 
did not limit the matter to themselves. They applied to the Pres- 
bytery of Antrim and the Synod of Munster, both of which bodies 
zealously co-operated with them. Of the 1,800/. that had been 
early subscribed, he believed that at least 1,500/, had been contri- 
buted by the Presbytery of Antrim. Mr. Montgomery here read 
some extracts from the Trust Deed, to show the objects of the Fund, 
and the principle upon which it was intended it should be managed. 
A deputation, consisting of Mr. Mitchel, Mr. Blakeley, and him- 
self, had visited England where they were received with the utmost 
kindness, .The time was not very favourable for their object. Eng- 
land was engaged in 2 most important general Election, in the issue 
of which, the great measure of Parliamentary Reform was involved. 
Many of the individuals who were their warmest friends, had sub- 
scribed largely to a Patriotic Fund for promoting that measure. 
Another unfavourable circumstance was, the distress: which then 
existed in parts of Ireland. The people of England had been ap- 
pealed to; and the appeal was answered, especially by the Unita. 
yians, in a manner that reflected the highest credit onthem. ‘There 
was also.a fund raising for aiding the struggling’ Poles; and here 
again, the Unitarians were found in the van. ‘The deputation were 
received in the kindest manner; and though they were able to visit 
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only comparatively few towns, he believed they should add, by their 
visit, nearly 1,000/, to the fund. There were many other places 
which they had not had time to visit, where they were told they 
would be cordially assisted if application would be made. He 
thought he had stated all that was of importance to communicate on 
this point ; and he conceived, that they could not separate before 
passing a resolution expressive of their gratitude to their English 
Unitarian brethren. Mr. Montgomery then proceeded to mention 
the great exertions made by the Unitarian Dissenters of England 
for promoting their own interests; and said, the friends of religi- 
ous liberty in this country must come forward to aid their own 
cause. _ They must contribute to swell the fund, They had to pro- 
vide education for their young men. Young and feeble Congre- 
gations would require support and encouragement. The old and 
infirm Ministers, whose Congregations were small, must be assisted 
in the decline of life. He concluded by stating, that the five Mi- 
nisters residing in Belfast, holding the principles of the Remon- 
strants, had contributed each 25/. This he mentioned merely to 
show, that they were in earnest in the matter. A general exertion 
must be made in all parts of Ireland. Already the subscriptions 
amounted to about 35,000/. He did not doubt, if a simultaneous 
movement were made, that 6,000/. or 8,000. would be raised. 

Mr. Braxety spoke in strong terms ef the zeal and piety of the 
Unitarian Dissenters of England. He said, they were intimatel: 
acquainted with the proceedings cf the Remonstrants. He stated 
several instances of the great liberality with which contributions 
had been made; and vaid, that he had received communications 
mentioning, that more subscriptions could be readily obtained. 

As it was now twelve o’clock, the hour at which, according to an 
appointment of last Synod, Mr. Blakeley was to preach, the busi- 
ness of the Synod was adjourned. That Gentleman selected for 
his text the 3d verse of the General Epistle of Jude; ‘“ Beloved, 
when I give all diligence to write unto you of the common salya- 
tion, it was needful for me to write unto you, and exhort you, that 
ye should earnestly contend for the faith which was once delivered 
unto the saints.” Mr. Blakely’s sermon was principally taken up 
with discussing the doctrines of the Atonement, and the theories of 
the Trinity, as laid down by Trinitarian divines. It lasted for up- 
wards of two hours, during which time the empassioned eloquence, 
extensive theological research, and accute reasoning of the Rey. 
gentleman completely fixed the attention of a very numerous and 
respectable auditory. . : 

At three o’clock, the Synod resumed. When the minute of last 
year, relative tothe case of Narrow-water Congregation, was read, 
Mr. Mitchel, Mr. Lunn, Mr. Davis, Mr. Montgomery, Mr. 
Watson, and some others, spoke at considerable length, in expla- 
nation of the means that had been resorted to for the purpose of 
distracting that Congregation. They also stated what steps had 
been taken to counteract those measures, It appeared, that consi- 
derable,expense had already been incurred by the Congregation in 
defence of their just rights; and it was suggested, that a subscrips 
tion be’entered into to assist in defraying that expense, 
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Wu. Ketty Baytry, Esq.,/an Elder, thought the present a pro- 
per time for opening a list of subscriptions for that purpose. ‘This 
opinion was adopted; and in a very short time a considerable sum 
was contributed, ‘ 

It was agreed, that Banbridge be the place for holding the next 
annual meeting of Synod. 

A memorial from a number of heads of families, from the Con- 
gregation of the Rev. Mr. Parke, Ballymoney, was read. Memo~ 
rialists stated, that they had, for a considerable time, felt much 
inconvenience: that they could not conscientiously worship under 
Mr. Parke ; and they had no opportunity of worshipping under a 
Minister whose sentiments they approved of. "Towards: Mr, Parke 
they entertained personal respect. They had stated to him their in- 
tentions in a friendiy manner; and had parted from him without 
any feeling of dissatisfaction, except in as far as they held religious 
sentiments different from his, ‘They therefore prayed, that they 
might be taken under the care of the Remonstrant Synod, and be 
supplied with preaching, until such time as they might be able to 
erect themselves into a Congregation, and obtain a stated pastor, 
under whose ministry they might worship God according to the dic- 
tates of their own consciences. Messrs, Dick and Getty appeared 
as Commissioners. 

After a good deal of conversation, it was resolved, that the pray. 
er of the memorial be granted. 

Thursday, September 8. 

The Synod met this morning, at seven o’clock, for transacting 
public business, when the Report of the Presbytery of Bangor was. 
read, which contained nothing of particular observation except the 
case of Mr. Osborne, who had been formerly under the care of 
the Belfast Presbytery connected with the Synod of Ulster, and 
had been examined and approved of by the Synod’s Theological 
Committee, so that he was ready to receive license from the Pres- 
bytery. Wishing to emancipate himself from the yoke which the 
Synod had lately imposed upon its Licentiates and Ministers, he 
applied to his Presbytery for credentials to enable him to put him- 
self under the care of the Remonstrant Presbytery of Bangor; 
but, though the Synod’s Presbytery were willing to license him to 
preach the Gospel, had he continued in their connexion, they, with- 
out assigning any reason, refused the necessary testimonial on his 
own application, and did not condecscend to answer a letter written 
to them on the subject, by the Moderator of the Presbytery to 
which he wished to attach himself. He had since been licensed by 
the Presbytery of Bangor, from their own personal knowledge of 
his highly respectable character and literary attainments. 

A question having been put to the Synod, by the Presbytery of 
Bangor, respecting the course of theological study to be pursued by 
their Students after some conversation, it was resolved, that, until 
the Synod shall be able to appoint a professor of Theology for its 
own Students, it may be left to the option of the Students whether 
they shall undergo periodical examinations upon books to be pre-, 
scribed to them by a Committee of the Synod, or attend lectures. 
on Divinity in any of the established Seminaries. 
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' The’report of the Committee appointed at thelast meeting to col= 
lect subscriptions in aid of the funds of the ‘ Association for the 
Protection of the Rights of Conscience,” was read, from which it 
appeared, that considerable Sums had been raised in Belfast, and 
its vicinity as well as in England. : 

Tt was then moved and unanimously agreed to, 

That the thanks of i i ] i 
neighbourhood, stickadbeh Gustin alanis evitnant a nie erty in anplacly 
for the promptness with which they had answered the call made to them to 
aid this Society. 

The Synod also pledged itself to use every exertion to forward the 
great object contemplated by the Association. 

When the report of the Armagh Presbytery, and the Minute of 
last year respecting Warrenpoint Congregation, were read, Mr. 
Neztson briefly alluded to the Minute of the General Synoc, and 
animadverted on the ‘*management”’ of the affair by the Dromore 
Presbytery. It was moved and unanimously agreed to, 


That this Synod highly approve of the conduct and zeal of the Presbytery of 
Armagh in this matter, and that they may be directed, under our fullest sanction, 
te continue taking such steps as may be necessary forthe securing of the just 
rights of that much injured Congregation, 

Mr. Monreomery then moved the first Overture which was as 
follows: — 

That this Synod respectfully propose to their much-esteemed brethren of the 
Synod of Munster and Presbytery of Antrim, to unite with them in the appoint- 
ment of a Triennial Meeting of the Three Bodies, for the purpose of friendly 
counsel and co-operation, and the advancement of the great cause of Christiaw 
truth and Christian liberty, without, in any degree, trenching upon the established: 
usages and jurisdiction ef each body respectively. 

Mr. Porter seconded the motion. 

Mr. N. Atexanper moved, as an amendment, that the Re- 
monstrant Synod should submit to the Presbytery of Antrim, a 
proposal, that these two ecclesiastical bodies should be united, un- 
der whatever designation might be agreed upon, 

His motion was not seconded. 

Dr. Lxrpuz expressed the pleasure which sucha meeting as that 
contemplated in the Overture would afford to him individually, as 
a member of the Presbytery of Antrim: at the same time he was 
of opinion, that the Presbytery felt so happy in its present inde. 
pendent state, that it would not be willing to join the Remonstrant 
Synod in such a way as to give the Synod any jurisdiction over it. 

The Overture was then unanimously agreed to, with the under= 
standing, that the period of three years should not be insisted upon 
as the interval between the meetings, but that that should be left 
for the consideration of the Presbytery of Antrim and the Synod of 
Munster, when the proposition should be laid before them. 

Mr. Monrcomery proceeded to move the second Overture: 

That a respectful letter be written in the name of this Synod, to that illustri. 
ous stranger, the Rajah Rammohun Roy, of Bengal, congratulating him on his 
arrivalin Britain, expressing our admiration of his splendid talents and attain- 
ments, our high satisfaction in his ascession to the cause of Christianity, our deep 
sense of his invaluable exertions for the diffusion_of the Gospel, and the vindi. 
cation of the rights of humanity in his native land; and assuring him, that with 
out identifying ourselves as a Religious Association, with his peculiar views of 
Christian Doctrine, we should rejoice to see him in this country, and to receive 
him with all the respect and cordiality so justly due to his distinguished name, 
his philanthropic labours, and his unsullied reputation, cB 
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in moving this Overture, Mr. Montgomety took a hasty sur- 
vey of the history of this illustrious stranger, sofar as related to 
his conversion to Christianity, his adoption of Unitarianism, and 
the consequent violent opposition to his attempts at converting the 
Hindoos on the part of the Missionaries. Rammohun Roy belong- 
ed to the caste of Brahmins, of the highest class of his country- 
men. Before he had become acquainted with the Sacred Seriptures, 
he had been convinced, from reading the sacred books of the Hin- 
doos, that the views of his countrymen respecting a plurality of 
Gods, were erroneous, and unwarranted by their own books. He 
then published the opinions which he had taken up on mature delib- 
eration, and made many converts among his countrymen to this new 
doctrine of the simple Uuity of the Supreme Being. When, from 
the exercise of his own superior judgment, his mind had been thus 
prepared for the reception of a simple and a purer faith, a copy of 
the New Testament was put into his hands, he was perfectly en- 
raptured with this blessed volume, and declared, that in it was con. 
tained the only true guide to peace on earth and inmortal bliss 
hereafter. He then set about forming what might be called a Har- 
mony of the four Gospels, in which he wrote out all the instruc- 
tions delivered by our blessed Lord during his sojourn upon earth, 
in the order in which they were uttered. . This voluine he publish- 
ed, both in Bengalee and Hindostanee, and disseminated widely 
among his countrymen, under the title of Zhe preeepts of Jesus, 
the Guide to Happiness and Immortality. But no sooner had this 
most valuable work been published, than its celebrated author was 
attacked by Doctor Marshman, then at the head of the Missionary 
establishments in India, for not having embodied in his book what 
he called the peculiar doctrines of Christianity. Did it not, how- 
ever, seem indeed most’strange, that these peculiar doctrines should 
not be contained in the sermons and instructions of our blessed Lord 
to his Disciples? The Rajah, in his work, used only the very 
words employed by our Saviour himself; and if they do not convey 
these peculiar doctrines, where are they to be found in Scripture? 
This first attack of Doctor Marshman called forth from the learned 
Brahmin what he has denominated his first Appeal. He was 
then attacked a second time, after which he published his Second 
Appeal. And being once more attacked by this zealous supporter 
of Orthodoxy, he gave to the world his celebrated Third Appeal. 
I order to make himself intimately acquainted with the sacred 
writings both of the Old and New Testaments, he had, in the mean 
time, studied, with great success, the Hebrew and Greek languages. 
But it was not only as a zealous supporter of Unitarian Christianity, 
that kammohun Roy demanded their admiration, He was the 
friend of humanity; and to his exertion, andto his great influence 
as a man of wealth and of amost enlightened mind, more was 
owing, than to all the exertions of the British Government, to- 
wards putting an end to the abominable practice of burning widows 
on the funeral piles of their husbands Taking all these circym- 
stances into account, should they forego the favourable opportunity 
afforded by his visit to England, of expressing the high sense they 
entertained of his transcendent talents and his invaluable labours in 
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tbe great cause in which he is embarked, and of declaring the gra- 
tification it would afford them if he should visit their shores? He 
knew that this act of theirs would be assailed and misrepresented by 
those Orthodox publications, which have not been ashamed to pub- 
lish to the world the worst calumnies on the character of this illus- 
trious: inhabitant of the East. Let the Synod not, however, on 
this account be deterred from performing their duty: but let it not 
be supposed, that by this step, they identified their views of Chris- 
tian truth with those which he had laid down in his works. On 
the contrary, it was more than probable, that not a single member 
of this Synod agreed with him on every point; still, however, 
his talents demanded their most cordial admiration. 


Mr. Portzr, in seconding this Overture, referred to the effect 
which the doctrine of the Trinity had in deterring Rammohun 
Roy from embracing Christianity, and stated, that, for a consider- 
able period, the Rajah could not be induced to read the Scriptures, 
being under the impression, that that doctrine was the fundamental 
principle which they contained. Having laid aside this prejudice, 
and haying found in them no countenance of such a doctrine, he at 
once embraced them as the only rule of faith, and the only guide to 
peace and happiness. Mr. Porter mentioned, that even Doctor 
Marshman bore the most ample testimony to the social character of 
the Rajah; but such was the cry raised against him by the Mission- 
aries, that no printing press in Calcutta would print his works, and 
he was obliged to establish one at his own expense, for the purpose 
of publishing his writings. 

Mr. Montcomery next proposed the third Overture. The li- 
bellous accusation and unfounded calumnies referred to in the 
Overture, were contained in a letter written, in the name of the 
Moderator of the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church 
in America, by the Moderator of that Body to the Synod of Ulster, 
The malicious calumny, that the Remonstrants deny the Lord that 
bought them, has resounded from the one end. of this Island to the 
other, but that it should have found its way across the Atlantic, and 
been believed by our brethren in America, are circumstances truly 
astonishing. 

That in a letter from the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in the 
United States of America, addressed to the General Synod of Ulster, and published 
in the minutes of that Synod for this year, the following paragraph occurs :-— ‘* We 
congratulate you on the all-important change which has lately taken place in your 
body, freeing you from those who deny the only Lord God and Redeemer Jesus 
Christ, so that now, in the unity of the Spirit in Christ Jesus, you will be able to 
live in the bonds of peace:’’ that as the libellous, unfounded, and uncbristian 
reflections contained in this paragraph, can only have reference to the Remon- 
strants constituting this Synod, a Committee be appointed, to draw up a refuta. 
tion of the insulting calumny, and to transmit it, with a solemn remonstrance, to 
the General Assembly of Presbyterians in America. 


Mr. Gurenpy, in seconding this Overture, made some observa- 
tions onthe spirit,which the Synod had uniformly manifested to- 
wards their. Remonstrant brethren, and on the species of peace 
which must prevail in a Body in which Calvinist is joined with Ar- 
minian, and both with several Unitarians, 

The motion was then carried unanimously. 
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‘The Mopzrator then returued the thanks of the Synod to Dr. 
edlie and the First Presbyterian Congregation of Larne, for their 
kindness in granting the use of their House for the Meeting of 
Synod, and for their attention to the members during its sitting. 

Dr. Lxptie expressed himself much gratified at the honour 
which he conceived the Remonstrant Synod had done him and his 
Congregation by meeting in Larne. 

A Committee was then appvinted to watch over the civil rights of 
the Remonstrants; after which, the Synod was concluded by the 
Moderator, with prayer, at about two o'clock. 

On Tuesday and Wednesday, the Synod were met, at dinner, by 
alarge number of the most respectable and influential inhabitants of 
Larne and its vicinity ; and the evenings were spent in the inter- 
change of sentiments of liberality and mutual kindness. 


The Rey. John Scott Porter, minister of Carter’s Lane Con- 
gregation, in London, has been unanimously invited to become 
colleague to the Rev, William Bruce, in the First Congregation 
Belfast, and has accepted the call. 


It would ill become us not to take some notice of the departure 
of one of our steadiest friends, Miss Hannah Parker, who died in 
the month of August: and yet so little remarkable is there in the 
retirement of private life, that we can only state the high estima- 
tion in which she was held by a numerous acquaintance, for her 
many valuable qualities, and for none more than for her thorough 
knowledge of the truth as it is in Jesus Christ, and her fearless ad- 
vocacy of the same on all occasions: of this our readers will re- 
quire no further proof than reference to the excellent Letter written 
by her, contained in volume 1, page 565, &c., where will be found 
some particulars relating to the formation of her opinions. . 


——s>——- 


TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


The Second Letter of a Student of Moral Philosophy, in reply 
to Erasmus, did not reach us until the 26th of September. It was 
then too late to receive new articles, particulatly one which would 
liave required so much room. It will appear in our next, and we 
hope will close the controversy. Our correspondent Melancthon, 
will we think, commend our impartiality in inserting his censure.-— 
We agree with him in spirit, but could give many reasons to justify 
any severity that has been used. 


We regret, that Erasmus, should have conceived that he ‘had 
just cause of offence,” in our note to correspondents, in our last 
number. We can assure him, very sincerely, that we did not in- 
tend to speak in any way inconsistently with the perfect respect 
which we have always entertained towards bim, or to insinuate that 
he was an enemy to “the cultivation of the female mind.” . 


THE 
Bible Christian. 


No. X. Novemser, 1831. Vou. IT. 


[To THE EDITOR OF THE BIBLE CHRISTIAN. | 


REVIEW OF “A LETTER TO A LITERARY LADY.” 


Srr,—Erasmus avows, whether wisely or not, his 
readers, after perusing his letter on the danger of me- 
taphysics as a study for ladies, and my remarks upon it, 
are left to judge, that, “he is no metaphysician.” The 
amount of this confession, of which I hold it right the 
female part of the community be distinctly apprized, is 
that mental science has never been the object of his 
study, and, by consequence, that he is about as igno- 
rant of the doctrines promulgated under that name, ag 
the persons for whom he writes generally are of geo- 
metry. Yet, though conscious of his state, and con- 
vinced that any thing he should say upon the subject 
would clearly recal it to many or all into whose hands 
his letter should fall, he decided to write on. Such 
conduct, when manifested in the ordinary affairs of 
life, receives the name of infatuation, which never fails 
to subject a man to the forfeiture of his character for 
discretion. It may be the opinion of our author, either 
that his style and incidental reflections would compen- 
sate for the poverty of his science, or that any body, at 
“a moment's warning, may prove himself an intellectual 
and moral philosopher, just as not a few have thought, 
while working at the loom or the bench, that they were 
qualified to stand forth to the world in the capacity of 
divines. In short, Erasmus, like these persons, may 
think he has got a call, or that he is a genius, capable 
of creating, when powerfully heated at his own fire- 
side, the knowledge which men of inferior gifts can 
attain only by patient and long-continued study of them- 
selves, and attentive observation of others. But sup- 
‘positions are endless—the plain matter of fact is, that 
he has written on the science of mind, in a tone of un- 
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usual boldness, and displayed the utmost contempt for 
some of the proudest names in the annals of philosophy, 
without knowing more about it than a lad in his third 
month of the logic class. That he may not be mistaken 
by some of his readers, whose good nature may be in 
danger of causing them to translate the statement “I 
am no metaphysician,” into “a modest way of rating 
his acquisitions,” I shall make it my business to relieve 
him of all suspicion of disingenuousness, by exhibiting 
an illustration or two of his-want of metaphysical know- 
ledge. 

In the meantime, I cannot refrain from glancing at 
the motive, as stated by himself, which gave rise to 
the above confession—a prudent one as he terms it, 
viz: the certainty that his ignorance would soon ob- 
trude itself on the reader’s notice. “My dear madam,” 
says he, “I think it prudent to premise, that I am no 
metaphysician, because you will soon discover that.” 
From this we are obviously to infer, that had it been 
possible to secure the fair correspondent’s belief in his 
competency after trying the experiment of warning her 
against the dangers of her late and prospective studies, 
though consciousness kept continually whispering the 
real truth of his case; he would have considered it pru- 
dent not to premise any thing about his deficiency—in 
short, passed himself off as a right clever metaphysi- 
cian. If the “because,” which figures in his loving 
address to the Literary Lady, were designed to convey 
meaning to her ear, it would seem to be that at which 
we have, perhaps, somewhat wickedly hinted. But to 
lay aside what may be deemed hypereritical, and look 
over the morality of giving an opinion where the means 
for judging are not enjoyed, an act, which may be par- 
doned, as perhaps intended to approximate the modern 
to as near a resemblance as possible of the ancient 
Krasmus, in elegant artifice, we proceed to observe, 
that the learned lady is, indeed, very “soon” called up- 
on to see verified a confession, which she might other- 
wise have taken for an instance of her friend’s genuine 
humility and even deference to herself. For, on turn- 
ing the little leaf of the Bible Christian, the following 
notable assertion meets her—“<The visionary notion of 
Plato, concerning ideas, amused the heathen philospherg 
and christian divines, and even tinctured the philosophy 
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of Locke. Berkeley availed himself of it to disprove 
the existence of the external world, and Hume to deny 
the existence of spirits or minds.” All this is more than 
commonly felicitous ; for I doubt, if it would have been in 
his power, by almostany thing else he could assert, tosatis- 
fy us so completely of the good faith in which he made 
his initiatory confession. There is not a word of truth 
in the two sentences. “ The visionary notion of Plato, 
concerning ideas,” did not “amuse the heathen philoso- 
phers and christian divines,” it was seriously entertained 
by them, as much so, as the no less visionary notions of 
Dr. Reid are entertained and defended by Erasmus ; for 
I hope he is perfectly serious when he says, or prays 
“that his soul may dwell with the doctor's common 
sense.” Did not a multitude of the ancient philosophers 
profess themselves the disciples of Plato, as did others 
Aristetle’s ; and dv not the records of the church, those 
precious receptacles of all that is delectable in humani- 
ty, demonstrate that Platonism made its appearance 
early in the writings of the most distinguished of its 
members? That “the philosophy of Locke was tinc- 
tured with the visionary notion” of the Grecian sage, 
is an affirmation betraying an ignorance either of the 
nature of Plato’s notion, or of Locke’s philosophy, or, 
more properly, of both. What is the notion concern- 
ing ideas ascribed to Plato? That they are “eternal 
and immutable,” and that “men in a pre-existent state, 
having been put in possession of them, bring them with 
them on their introduction into this world.” A cheap 
easy way of getting knowledge you see; and if real, I 
should be cbliged to take back all that I have ventured 
to say about Erasmus’ deficiencies, as according to Pla- 
to’s doctrines, every head or soul must be originally 
filled and filled alike, so that the letter writer’s must 
have its due quantum of metaphysical lore, if he could 
but get at it. But to the point—is Locke’s philosophy 
tinctured with this visionary notion concerning ideas? 
Why, Locke, John Locke, in his Essay on the Human 
Understanding, expressly and formally wrote against 
it, and is rightly supposed by—every body, I had rash- 
ly thought, but now find an exception in Krasmus—to 
be the first who effectually overthrew it. I will not 
Mr. Editor, waste your pages, in exposing the absur- 
dity of the assertion as it refers to Berkeley and Hume. 
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But I cannot refuse the opportunity to observe, that it 
evinces a striking, a shameless disregard of public opi- 
nion, in the author, to assume to himself the right of 
schooling and terrifying the ladies with respect to the 
dangers of metaphysics, at the very moment he is so 
utterly a stranger to the most common and leading 
books published on the subject, and which are in the 
hands, I trust, of nearly all who have received a liberal, 
by which I mean, a philosophic, education. 

The above is part only of what must be said of “ Pla- 
to’s visionary notion concerning ideas.’ 1 have to 
mention, what should make even Erasmus stare, at all 
events, what cannot fail to excite surprise in those whom 
he presumes to instruct—Erasmus is himself a Plato- 
nist! He has imbibed the visionary notion against 
which he so anxiously guards others, and which he 
falsely attributes to Locke, Berkeley, and Hume, and 
by availing themselves of which, he says, they were 
conducted to the rejection of both matter and spirits. 
I have explained the visionary notion, in question, and 
I think it justly designated—these, then, are the words 
of our modern censor of philosophers—“'The ideas of 
right and wrong are eternal and immutable,” i. e. our 
ideas of course, for we know nothing of any other be- 
ings. Now, I expect it will be granted me, that ideas 
are not things separate from the mind, like chairs, 
books, &c., but simply affections of the mind. If sim- 
ply affections of the mind, then, the mind must be as 
old, at least, as its ideas, and not a whit less changeable. 
But, “ the ideas of right and wrong are eternal and immu- 
table,” ergo, the mind also is eternal and immutable. 
No trick here, Erasmus. All is fair and above board. 
Alas! alas! into what follies will not rashness bring us ! 
We are silly creatures after all. Ladies! ponder well, 
ere you believe one of us; above all, ponder, before you 
adopt the opinions of your somewhat indiscreet, tho’ 
no doubt kind-hearted friend ; for, in good earnest, they 
seem to me to plunge us into this startling conclusion, 
that the human mind is equal to that of the Creator's ; 
if there be any necessity to seek for a creator, after 
having invested man with the attributes of eternity and 
immutability. Another instance to our purpose, is found 
in the strange account of the ideal theory, alluded to in 
my last, and presented to her literary ladyship, on turn- 
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ing the next tiny leaf, where Locke, Clarke, and New- 
ton, are not only said to have adopted that theory, but 
where Newton is called a great metaphysician, and men- 
tioned as incapable of detecting the fallacy which lurked 
in Hume’s demonstration of the non-existence of spiri- 
tual substances. It will cecasion no surprise, tho’ 
Erasmus should after this help Miss Edgeworth to an 
additional Bull, by gravely telling us that Noah acted 
as assistant gardener to Adam. To show, I have not 
intentionally misrepresented the author, I qnote his 
words—“ The ideal theory was adopted by Locke” (not 
true) “taken for granted by Clarke and Newton,” (not 
true) “and assumed as the basis of their reasoning by 
Berkely and Hume.” (Notcorrect, Berkely and Hume 
did not assume, but prove, as they thought, at least, the 
justness of the theory, and that in the most elaborate 
manner.) “ By its means, the one demonstrated, that 
there was no external world,” (i. e. observe, by means of 
the theory which consists in the denial of an external 
world, the one demonstrated, that there was no external 
world!) “but only visions in our minds—Minds ! says 
Hume, where do you find minds? You can no more 
prove the existence of minds than of bodies. There is 
nothing but ideal pictures.” (imaginary nonsense) “ He 
accordingly proceeded to demonstrate, that there was 
no spiritual substance in the world; I say, demonstrated, 
for so it was; those great metaphysicians, Clarke and 
Newton, could find no flaw in the argument, till Reid 
discovered the fallacy.” This passage is, in all respects, 
worthy the author of the former one. We need not 
inquire whether the ladies will now be ready to under- 
stand the “ prudent confession” of their adviser, literally. 

The next attack on mental science, deserving of no- 
tice, is that directed against the doctrines of the asso- 
ciation of ideas, and of necessity. Thus,—“ We are 
further instructed by these “ modern philosophers,” that 
we have no power over our own thoughts or actions, 
that our ideas are carried along by an irresistible and 
«indissoluble current of associations ; and our actions 
governed by motives, which we can neither reject, con- 
troul, or modify.” Would the author be good enough to 
inform us if any consideration not acted upon, i.e. “ re- 
jected,” can be called a motive. Is not that always de- 
nominated a motive which influenced to action? This 
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is the notion which I have constantly had of the word mo- 
tive, andif it be correct, it is absurd to speak of reject- 
ing a motive. The consideration that is rejected, in 
consequence of the suggestion of another, is no motive. 
Again, what is meant by “controlling” motives? Two 
roads conduct to a place which I wish to reach—the 
idea rises that one of them is shorter and better kept 
than the other, and I prefer it. What can be meant by 
controlling the idea, just mentioned, which was the mo- 
tive that induced me to select one of the roads? That 
T could have prevented the idea from arising? He wouid 
be a stranger to himself that would say so. That when 
it did rise, I could dismiss it? Who is so silly, as to 
suppose, he can forget or remember when he likes ? 
Again, what is intended to be conveyed by the phrase 
“ modifying motives’ ?—what by modifying the above 
idea of the road? How complacently some people can 
speak and write their crudities ! 

Instead of explaining the received doctrine of the 
association of ideas, for which 1 have obviously no space, 
and no need, in order to remove the impression made 
by the above blundering observation, I shall simply ask, 
Erasmus, if, when he thinks of taking his tea, he can 
help thinking of a cup being used to serve it up to him ; 
or when he sees a bottle of wine on his table at dinner, 
he can help thinking of the use to which it is usually 
put; or, lastly, if on hearing a man declare Dr. Clarke, 
Sir Isaac Newton, and Mr. Locke, to have been ortho- 
dox in their views of christianity, he can help thinking 
the man ill-informed? These questions are conceived 
better adapted to vindicate the doctrines of ‘ modern 
philosophers” respecting the association of ideas thaa 
any arguments I couldemploy. Indeed they render all 
arguments unnecessary. The simple statement of the 
truth, with regard to the mind, is uniformly found to 
effect conviction. 

Then, as to the views held by the same philosophers 
on the subject of the Will, Erasmus is right in saying 
that they all terminate in necessity, i.e. they terminate 
in the conclusion, that human thought and action .are 
guided by laws not less settled and ascertainable than 
‘wre the laws acknowledged to govern physical nature. 
If Evasmus will call this xecessity “fatal” it cannot 
be helped, but I regret he is so careless in the use of 
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language ; for, instead of its having any thing in i¢ 
fatal to religion and morals, I consider it eminently 
favourable to both. Every believer in a God is a necess- 
itarian. Every one, who promises himself success in 
communicating knowledge upon any: one subject to a 
fellow creature, is a necessitarian. The fact is, all men 
are practically necessitarians, and they would be so also 
speculatively, if they understood what necessity is. 
Moreover, till its trath be acknowledged, rational, con- 
sistent opinions on ethics and theology will never pre- 
vail among men, nor will that charity which the gospel 
inculeates, the temper which thousands commend, but 
few exemplify. I must add, however, that I despair of 
seeing the doctrine of necessity generally embraced, so 
long as so small a number devote a portion of their time 
to the study of mental philosophy, and so many, like the 
present writer, exert themselves with all the energy 
which ancient and carefully cherished prejudices can in- 
spire, to bring it into public disrepute. But blessed be 
God, such prejudices tho’ long lived are not immortal. 
He has provided for their ultimate extinction, in the 
mortality of their victims. In the graves of every suc- 
cessive generation, some one prejudice or another is 
laid to molest and defeat the best wishes of the en- 
lightened philanthropist no more—a fact which holds out 
the prospect, cheering, tho’ distant, that the day of the 
disenthralment of the human mind will come. 
Against the doctrines of which we have now spoken, 
the ladies are earnestly warned to be on their guard. 
The warning | trust will be considered deserving or un- 
deserving of their attention, just as the doctrine to 
which it points appears, on due reflection, true or false. 
Has Erasmus advanced any thing to prove it false, or 
to cast a shadow of suspicion on its truth? Nothing. 
Nor can he; and more, nor would he, if he knew of 
what he writes. Is it his wish, that the ladies regard the 
the doctrine, before understanding it, or knowing 
the principles on which it is defended, as meriting 
their aversion, simply because he chooses without 
rhyme or reason to pronounce it “fatal?” We hope, 
that, unaccustomed as he is, as we have shown he is, to 
philosophic investigation, he entertains more respect for 
the female mind, and that of his fellow creatures 
generally, than to desire them to repose implicit confi- 
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dence in the opinion of any man, even tho’ that man 
should be himself. He may, however, think, that they 
are presented in his letter with more than his word to 
warrant them to view with aversion the doctrine under 
consideration. “Let us hear him then. “ Whatever contri- 
vances,” he says, “ingenious men may fall upon, they” 
(opinions leading to necessity) “must, as generally 
understood, produce the most mischievous effects on 
the conduct of mankind.” “ As generally understood’”— 
I am not aware that the doctrine of philosophic neces- 
sity, which, be it carefully noticed, isa very different 
thing from the predestination of the theologian, and 
the fatalism of the half informed heathen philosopher, 
even as understood by those who have paid but a partial 
attention to it,:has ever been productive of a single 
bad consequence, i.e. has ever betrayed them into 
practices hurtful to themselves or others. The writer 
expresses himself strongly upon the point. The opinions 
terminating in fatal necessity, “must” he affirms, “ pro- 
duce,” not one or two evils, and those of a slight kind, 
but ‘‘the most mischievous effects on the conduct of 
mankind.” Now, it is exceedingly easy to say all this, 
as itis for the tories of the present all critical juncture, 
to assert that our country must be ruined the moment 
its government is wrested from their hands; but a far 
more cogent way let me tel] Erasmus of convincing us 
of the truth of his position than this masting, which 
does not sound very well in the mouth of a mathematician, 
would have been to adduce a few instances of the “ mis- 
chievous effects” of the doctrine “as generally under- 
stood.” The musts of writers on human nature, and 
indeed, on allsubjects, save that of mathematics, ought 
to be cautiously received. Very commonly they are 
introduced when facts are wanting. But possibly the 
phrase “as generally understood” is intended to denote 
imperfectly or even erroneously understood: if so, I 
must say, the remark was not worth the author’s while, 
because what doctrine so understood, has not been turn- 
ed to mischievous purposes? The very “grace” of the 
gospel, Erasmus cannot but know, from his familiarity 
with the seriptures, and his high estimation of them, 
he having recommended to the ladies “ drawing from 
the well that springeth up into everlasting life,” in pre- 
ference to the studying of the mind, has been so per- 
verted. 
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Tt is not unworthy of remark, in this ‘place, that most 
men in opposing the truths of intellectual or moral sci- 
ence are found, when closely watched, ‘frequently to 
argue, unconsciously of course, on’ the very principles 
which, at the time, they imagine themselves success- 
fully controverting. This undersigned corroboration of 
the truth is exemplified by our author. Driven to his 
shifts in railing against the doctrine of necessity, he 
flies into the arms of his adversary. Inshort, we mean 
to show that Erasmus isa necessitarian, as we before 
showed amid his horror of idealism, that he is a Plato- 
nist. Thus—“the ideas of free agency and responsi- 
bility are naturally and necessarily associated in the hu- 
man mind.” This is no doubt attempting to establish 
the freedom of our thoughts by insisting that they are, 
by the strictest necessity, what they are: but no 
matter for that, I am not trying to prove Eras- 
mus logical in his reasoning, but merely to put his 
female readers in possession of the fact, that he is at 
bottom, without knowing it, a necessitarian. That he 
may himself have some chance of seeing this, we beg 
to state, that all ideas, whatever be their kind, found 
ina state of association, are alike “naturally and neces- 
sarily” associated in the human mind; and that upon 
this fact depends the truth of the doctrine about which 
he is so little a philosopher as to feel alarmed. He him- 
self admits one necessity, and we assure him, there are 
not two kinds of it; and if he ponder the grounds of his 
own, he will not fail to discover that their amplitude is 
much greater than he, at present, by reason of a zeal 
not according to knowledge, apprehends. Besides, 
had he been duly apprized of the present state of the 
controversy concerning the Will, he would no sooner 
have seen the words which we have quoted from him in 
black before him, than the conviction that he was play- 
ing into his enemy's hands would have flashed on his 
mind. Butso it is, that, in relation to the whole ques- 
tion as it now stands, he is absolutely blind. Several 
passages might be cited to prove this melancholy fact,— 
the following is as good as a thousand.—“ By learning 
to think, that their actions are independent of their 
wills, or that their wills are governed by an irresistible 
influence, men are relieved from all sense of guilt, 
-and fear of punishment. When convinced, that their 
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conduct and destiny have no connexion, and are equally 
independent of their exertions, they must conceive, that 
their actions would be matters of indifference, though 
they were subject to their direction, and will suppress 
all anxiety about what they could neither forsee nor pre- 
vent.” Ipresume our author is aware, that however 
logical one’s reasoning may be, if the premises from 
which it starts be false, it is good for nothing. It is 
one thing to argue logically, and another to argue sound- 
ly. Logical, Erasmus is, in the concatenation of the 
above propositions, but most egregiously unsound. His 
premises are all botheration. No body, now, maintains, 
that “‘ men’s actions are independent of their wills :” on 
the contrary, it is insisted, they are as dependent on 
their wills as effects, in every instance, are, (and an 
action is an effect,) on their causes. No body that has 
not been sleeping, or born only these ten years, con- 
tends that men’s wills are governed by an irresistible 
influence,” meaning by that “influence” something over 
and above the will. No body, except old prejudiced 
varlets that will not exert themselves to keep up with 
the improvement of the age, and who continue thrum, 
thrumming over the topics of their great grandfathers, 
and in the very words of these venerables too, insists, 
that “ men’s conduet and destiny,” (meaning by this im- 
posing term, “destiny,” their future happiness or suffer- 
ing, which is the only idea I can attach to it, I not being 
a fatalist, which from his fondness for this term, Eras- 
mus may turn out to be,) “ have no connexion, and are 
equally independent of their exertions.” No such rank 
absurdities are pleaded for by any necessitarian, even of 
the old school of mental philosophy, and far less any 
one versed in the approved philosophy of the present 
day. All this ought to have been known to the writer 
before entering on his, no doubt, well meant labours 
for the sex. The only point contested now, if, indeed, 
it can be said to be contested, is, what the term Will 
shall be considered as denoting. Does it denote thoughts 
or ideas of a certain class, i. e thoughts or ideas of a class 
which are immediately and invariably succeeded by bo- 
dily movements, or something not coming under the 
designation of thought or idea? This is the only point 
upon the {subject in which modern inquirers interest | 
themselves, and the former of the two views just men- 
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tioned, is that which prevails, I may say, universally 
among them. Now, as all ideas rise agreeably to the 
laws of association, which laws cannot be conceived as 
dependent upon us, it follows, that the necessary associ- 
ation insisted upon by Erasmus, preposterously insisted 
upon by him, we admit, isan acknowledgment of the 
very doctrines of necessity of which he speaks in terms 
of such unsparing reprobation. 

It would be exceedingly easy to make a satisfactory 
answer to the questions thrown together in the follow- 
ing manner at the close of his observations on this doc- 
trine. Speaking of necessity, he says,—“ Again, if 
this be the case, why are we suffered to be perplexed 
and distressed about the future, and to feel remorse for 
the past? Why do we desire to do good? Why are 
we sorry for having done evil? (part of the first ques- 
tion repeated) “and study to avoid it in time to come ? 
In short, there is not a principle or feeling of our souls, 
that does not revolt against such an idea. Above 
all, why are we placed ina stateof trial, if we have 
neither power to act nor fortitude to suffer? Last- 
ly, how completely does this doctrine confound all 
our notions of a future state. As it would be absurd 
to call this a state of trial, it would be equally so, 
to call the world to come a scene of retribution; 
for where are the good actions, for which we can merit 
reward, and how can the movements of a machine be 
deserving of punishmeut?” This array of interrogation 
appeared, I have not the slightest doubt, to its author, 
a perfect demonstration of the truth of the doctrine, for 
which, owing to the confined range of his intellectual 
studies, he has formed so decided a predilection ; and I 
should not wonder that it has operated in a similar man- 
ner on the minds. of many of his readers. In such a 
publication as this, I can do no more than attempt to 
indicate a reply to each of the questions. 

1. “Why,” (on the supposition the doctrine of neces- 
sity is true,) “are we suffered to be perplexed and 
distressed about the future, and to feel remorse for the 
past?” Why, we ask, in reply, are we suffered, on 
the doctrine of Free Agency, to be perplexed and dis- 
tressed about the future, and to feel remorse for the 
past? Because, says the Libertarian, we believe we 
might have acted otherwise than we did. Show me 
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an action—I do not say of man only,—but of beast, of 
angel, or of God, of which it can be rationally affirmed, 
it could have been done otherwise, even the most minute 
particular connected with it, and I give up the point. 
There is, and canbe, no such action. In the supposition 
of such an action, there is involved the most palpable 
absurdity, viz. that a cause can exist, and its effects not 
follow. When you say, you might have acted other- 
wise, you mean, placed in your present circumstances 
you would act differently ; for, placed in your former 
circumstances, you would be just as you were when you 
acted so and so. And why would you act differently 
now from what youdid before? Just because you have 
views now, motives, prospects, different from what 
you had before, 7. e. the cause now is different from 
what it was whep you acted. Well, this seems plain 
enough; but, why be perplexed and distressed, since 
the action could not, in the circumstances, but happen ? 
Mark the answer, it is not the action which perplexes 
and distresses you, it is the present and future effects of 
it alone. But for these, the action would give you no 
more concern than the last wink of youreye-lashes But 
the Libertarian still plies us with—why do distressing 
effects arise from actions, which, at the moment of their 
commission, we could not help performing? We an- 
swer, you have changed the question of discussion ; 
your present inquiry relates not to necessity, but tothe 
divine goodness. However, we shall not blink it, be- 
cause every subject runs into every other subject, and 
there is nothing isolated in the universe. The inquiry 
last made virtually resolves itself into the following: 
why do we feel pain on thrusting our finger into the fire, 
since, in our circumstances, we could not avoid doing 
so? To which we respond, that such is the constitu- 
tion of our physical frame, and that of fire, that when 
thus brought into contact, pain is the necessary conse- 
quence, and that, mark particularly, if the one or the 
other, or both, were altered, so as to do away with this 
effect, you would lose far more than you would gain; 
while fmally, the pain has necessarily the effect of guar- 
ding us against coming into the same circumstances. A 
burnt child, you know, dreads the fire. All pain result- 
ing from volition has a tendency to destroy itself. In 
proportion as men become enlightened, their knowledge 
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decreases, and that necessarily, the possibility of volun- 
tary evil, ze. vice, or sin. 
~ 2. “Why do we desire to do good?” It was a 
favourite, and of course, oft repeated, advice of a 
venerable clergyman of the church of Scotland, lately 
deceased—“ Be gud, and du gud, and gud wull come o’ 
ye. ‘The Rev. Mr. Adams’ advice will fit me here for 
an answer. The reader will perceive that old Adams 
was a moderate; the Kivangelicals are seared from giving 
such wholesome advice by their bug-bear, orthodoxy. 

3. “ Why are we sorry for having done evil, and 
study to avoid it in time to come?” I fear the right 
answer'to this question will not be understood; it is 
this,—Sorrow for evil done, is nothing more—if the 
evil, the despair be confined to ourselyes—than ideas of 
pains looked forward to as the necessary consequence of 
the past action; or, if the action affect others, it is ideas 
of pains looked forward to as necessarily to fall upon us 
through their agency. Take away both of these sets of 
ideas, and you destroy the sorrow ; they and the sorrow 
are one. You might as well, therefore, ask me, why 
do we see the consequences of any particular action, as 
“why are we sorry for having doneevil?” If we can 
agree about the word “evil,” as signifying pain, greater 
or less as may be, we are wholly agreed. 

Next,—“ Why do we study to avoid the evil in time 
to.come ?” By the recollection of it as evil, and in 
no other way. Remember the child and the fire. 
To take, however, another example,-—I called you a 
scoundrel, for which action—for words are actions—you 
knocked me down. The idea of the knocking down, 
prevents me ever afterfrom calling you, and perhaps any 
body else, a scoundrel. This is surely plain enough. 

4, “Above all, why are we placed in a state of trial, 
if we have neither power to act nor fortitude to suffer ?” 
The author must explain what he means by being 
“placed in astate of trial.” This is one of the common- 
places in dogmatic theology, often repeated, but never 
expounded. I suspect that it was a parable also, and 
not any facts in nature which ran in his head when he 
put down this question. At anyrate, I will not attempt 
an answer, till f clearly perceive the import of the terms 
of the question. 
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With regard to our “neither having power to act, nor 
fortitude to suffer,” we deny that any man ever repre- 
sented us in this miserable plight. Erasmus is per- 
plexed here, as we have often seen him before, through 
a want of knowledge of his subject. The word “power” 
is, at present, the source of his embarrassment, and as 
we have not time to extricate him, we content ourselves 
with handing him over to Dr. Brown, the ablest phy- 
sician we know, in treating all disorders of the intellect 
arising from ignorance of Cause and Effect. Let the 
author read with care the Doctor’s book, and we have 
no fears that he will be in the least at a loss to apprehend 
how a man may be anecessary agent and yet possess all 
the power to act and fortitude to suffer, of which we can 
form any idea; and more of either he cannot well desire. 

5. “Lastly, how completely does this doctrine con- 
found all our notions of a future state.” It is very like- 
ly, far there is no subject upon whichso many gratui- 
tous notions have been formed. Till I hear the notions, 
therefore, entertained by Erasmus and others concerning 
a future state, I will not allow the fact that the doctrine 
of necessity confounds them, to be set down as an 
objection to that doctrine. For this good reason, that 
the clearest and most important truth, and indeed, I 
account necessity such, may be liable to be rejected by 
every one who can allege against it, that it confounds all 
his notions of a certain kind. Before dismissing this 
last of his array of questions, I crave leave to submit 
two brief remarks, not altogether unimportant, to the 
attention of the individual on whose production I have 
been commenting. The first is, that we know more of 
the real nature of the haman mind than we do, or can 
know of a future state. The second is, that we never 
should reason from the future to the present or the past; 
or, in other words, we should never bring our notions 
of the world to come to determine, or even, in the 
slightest degree, to affect questions relating to the 
present world. Such amode of reasoning is like bring- 
ing a rushlight to disclose to us the invisible properties 
of an object that is exposed to the blaze of the meridian 
sun. 

The following piece of reasoning concludes this 
portion of the author’s letter:—“ As it would be absurd. 
to call this a state of trial, it would be equally so to call 
the world to come a scene of retribution; for, where 
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are the good actions for which we can merit reward, and 
how can the movements of a machine be deserving of 
punishment? Slang is one of the most formidable 
enemies in existence to human improvement. Slang, 
what is slang? some one asks. Why, sir, slang, keep- 
ing off the nimble-fingered tribe, is language constantly 
used on certain subjects, religious, political, and literary, 
without any definite ideas being attached to it in the 
minds of those from whose lips or pens it chances to 
drop. Slang is, vox et preterea nihil. You hear it 
every Sunday from the pulpit, and every day in the 
week from almost all who lecture you on religion, 
government, literature, and the fine arts. Blackguards 
employ it to conceal their knavery, the would-be-wise 
to conceal their ignorance. Hardly is there an advantage 
enjoyed by man to which some one or other of the 
evils which prey upon his interest may not be traced, 
and the evil of which we now complain, is referable to 
that command over mere words that the prevailing sys- 
tems of education are chiefly adapted to give. Taught 
words before he knows things, it is not surprising that 
the former should pass with him for more value than 
they really possess. After reading his honest declara- 
tion, “I am no Metaphysician,” it would have been 
unreasonable in me to expect Erasmus to be exempt 
from the fault of which I have just spoken. , Had it 
appeared in the garb of oratory, its most accustomed 
attire, I should have passed it over as intended for the 
ladies, but assuming, as it does, the dress of reason, 
and pointing against one of the most important doctrines 
of mental science, it is my duty to expose it. 

The slang terms on which the drift of the author's 
reasoning turns, in the above sentences, I have marked 
with a different type. These terms, it will be in the 
remembrance of the reader, are constantly in the mouths 
of the opponents of necessity, who seem to think their 
very sound, argument enough to secure a triumph. 
Now, I beg to ask Erasmus, as, in the meantime, 
representing this tribe of sound philosophers, if he will 
pardon avery weak pen, what he intends to express by 
the word merit, employed, as it here is, in reference to 
“the world to come”? Does he intend to intimate that 
everlasting life and felicity can be made out on the prin-_ 
ciple of Free Agency, as a right, which the being, 
enjoying, and rightly using, that Free Agency, can 
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demand from the justice of the Supreme? If he does 
not intend it to intimate this idea, itis brought forward 
on the present occasion, for no conceivable purpose 
whatever. If he does intend it to intimate this idea, 
then, I ask him to show the slightest connexion, I do 
not say, between the imperfect virtue of the best men 
that ever breathed, only, but the most exalted moral 
excellence ever displayed by any being he chooses to 
mention, not interdicting his ascent to Hesven, and his 
choice of the highest archangel, and the claim upon 
Divinity to eternal blessedness. Bétween virtue, even 
the humblest, and present happiness of a certain degree 
of intensity, I see, to express myself according to 
received usage, an obvious connexion; but in fact, when 
_ properly understood, these terms, virtue and happiness, 
-denote the same thing. But between my consulting my 
present happiness, which is virtue, and the independent 
author of existence continuing mine, and making it a 
happy existence, I see none whatever. If God do 
prolong my being and render it happy, even as happy 
as it is now, I shall not only be pleased, but I shall 
thank him and praise him forso doing, as [ am disposed 
to thank and praise him for having bestowed the living 
constitution of which I now consist. Not amurmur would 
escape my lips, and if I were a much better man than IT 
am, or ever expect to be, it seems to me, at present, 
that I should be more disposed to acquiesce in this act 
of Deity. Erasmus will see, then, first, that I am not 
so outrageously ambitious as some humble creatures 
who, at least, agree to call themselves saints, and who 
contemplate Heaven as a place where they are to be 
raised above all their neighbours; and second, that I 
scout the idea of merit altogether,—not, Jet him care- 
fully mark, however, on the ridiculous principle, on 
which most theologians scout it, viz: that man is so de- 
based as not to be able to do a good action; hand a 
chair, for instance, to a wretch ready to faint with 
fatigue; or think a right thought, for that would prove 
him also incapable of doing a bad action, or thinking a 
wrong thought; in fact, it would prove him no moral 
responsible agent at all, as responsibility necessarily 
implies the possession of something esteemed good; 
but simply, because no conceivable link of connexion 
exists between the most perfect present virtue and the 
claim to a prolongation of life and enjoyment after the 
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close of this present earthly scene—a claim implied in 
the very idea of merit. In the estimation of genuine. 
philosophy, a happy immortality, when conferred, will 
be, on the part of the giver, a pureact of grace. Some 
people cant about the pride of philosophy, and still 
more about the humility of its ill-instructed and empty- 
- headed opposers; but, if the truth were known, the 
humility would be found all with the former, and the 
the pride with the latter. Let us now look at the second 
slang word in the above specimen of reasoning —“ How,” 
asks Erasmus, “‘can the movements of a machine be de- 
serving of punishment?” It is nonsense to talk of a 
machine deserving punishment, and still greater nonsense, 
if possible, to talk of its movements deserving punish- 
ment. Thus far, then, we agree. But where is the 
resemblance between man, a necessary agent, and a 
machine? It lies in the movements of both, and the 
springs of those movements being regulated by fixed 
determinate laws. Agreed again. Is there no other 
resemblance between them? No. Well, then, it is 
not entirely on account of this resemblance that man, 
the necessary agent, is punished; and machine, the 
necessary agent, is not punished. What is the differ- 
ence between man, the necessary agent, and machine, 
the necessary agent? The difference is, that the former 
is living, can be made to have pain, can conceive it, 
after he has had it, and, as a justification of neglecting 
it, can be induced, in consequence of the prospect of 
being made to feel it, to alter his conduct ; while the 
latter is—I shall not, by consulting Ure’s Dictionary, 
pretend to be more knowing than I am—wood, or brass, 
or iron. Now, Erasmus, if you could make out, that 
in the world to come, a human necessary agent must be 
composed of wood, brass, or iron, and nothing else, 
(and perhaps, with the help of Edward of London, 
of notorious popularity, you might manage so far as to 
get up a sect,) I admit, that his “movements” could 
never be deserving of punishment. 

I designed to set Erasmus right in some of his re- 
marks on Cause and Effect, and also to touch upon the 
raethod according to which Mental and Moral Philoso- 
phy is taught, but cannot execute my purpose at 
present. 

“a STUDENT OF MORAL PHILOSOPHY. 
N 2 
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BretrHren,—I resume my Address to those of you 
who sincerely believe the doctrines, usually denomi- 
nated Orthodox. As conscientious men, you merit 
respect—as worthy men, whom J consider to be in error, 
I am anxious for your instruction. In my last Letter, 
I pointed out the danger of rejecting the exercise of 
reason, in matters of faith—the absurdity of trusting 
to ancestral wisdom, or human authority—the culpa- 
bility and danger of taking up our religion without due 
inquiry—and the strong probability, that the great ma- 
jority of you have neither properly investigated the 
scriptural claims of those doctrines which you profess, 
nor of those which you condemn. I then promised, “to 
endeavour to assist you in the attainment of more 
correct views, both with regard to Church Government 
and Doctrine.” That promise, I shall now endeavour 
to fulfil. 

' The word Church, in Scripture, sometimes means a 
particular worshipping society, and sometimes the whole 
body of believers; but, in its ordinary acceptation, at 
present, it implies any number of Christians or 
Christian Societies, co-operating for mutual support 
and edification, in matters of religion. Thus, we hear 
of the Church of Rome, the Church of England, the 
Church of Geneva, or of the Presbyterian Church, the 
Methodist Church, the Unitarian Church, and many 
others. Now, the subject to which I particularly desire 
to direct your attention, is the nature and extent of the 
authority which any Church is justifiable in exercising 
over the various Societies in connexion with it, and over 
the individual members constituting those Societies, 
Have all churches, or has any church, “a right to decree 
modes of faith, and forms of worship,” and to demand 
submission to such decree, on pain of temporal suffering 
or inconyenience?- ‘To this question, various answers 
would be returned by various parties. The Church of 
England, following the example of that of Rome, 
maintains, that “the Church has power to decree rites 
and ceremonies, and to settle controversies in matters of 
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Faith”: the Church of Scotland denies, that there is 
any power to determine ordinances and forms of wor- 
ship; but alleges, that there does exist a right to pre- 
scribe doctrines, and fix the terms of Church membership. 
Other Churches again, maintain, that no religious 
association has any scriptural warrant to interfere, either 
on the ground of ordinances or doctrines. This last 
opinion is held only by a small portion of the Christian 
world, whilst those mentioned above, are generally 
prevalent,—constituting the very basis of all those 
Churches termed national and orthodox, whether Catho- 
lic, Protestant, or Presbyterian; or by whatsoever name 
they may be called. 

Now, Brethren, this is a very important subject for 
your consideration; and you are bound seriously to 
weigh the arguments on both sides of the question. 
Remember, I beseech you, that you are not to consider 
which view of the subject will be most conducive to 
your worldly interests, to the support of your religious 
party, or to the discomfiture of your opponents. Your 
sole aim should be, to discover on which side truth is to 
be found. Believe me, it is better to be with thousands 
on the side of truth, than to be leagued with millions 
in the cause of error. ‘Cast Satan behind you”’—throw 
away pride, vanity, ambition, the love of power, and 
false shame; be honest with yourselves, that, at the 
great day, “youmay not be condemned with the world.” 
Hear, then, in the first place, the arguments of those 
who advocate Church Authority. 

“No society,” say they, “can exist without some 
controlling power. A Church, being a voluntary Asso- 
ciation, must, for its own security and peace, have the 
right to determine the conditions of membership: other- 
wise, it would soon fall into ruin, and entirely lose its 
distinetive characteristics. Besides, if it have no power 
to say what is truth and what is error—to admit the one, 
and to reject the other—it might eventually be over-run 
with false doctrine, and become the direct enemy of 
Christ. It is, therefore, the bounden duty of every 
Church, to guard its portals against the admission of 
errer, and, equally so, to exclude heresy, should it 
have crept in unawares, or grown up in the sanctuary,” 

The vindicaters of Church Authority will admit, 
that I have honestly stated their case: and, I freely 
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confess, that on the surface, it seems fair and plausible. 
The propositions, in themselves, appear reasonable and 
equitable; but, they are based upon a most dangerous 
fallacy, and must, eventually, fall to the ground. They 
speak of the Church, as if it were the institution of 
men, and not of Christ: they speak of themselves as 
lawgivers, and not as executors of the laws of their sole 
Lord and King. This is the grand, fundamental error 
of Orthodoxy, and the source of all ecclesiastical domi- 
nation and persecution. Poor, fallible, ignorant mor- 
tals, instead of looking upon themselves as the servants 
of the Great Head of the Church, and bound to obey 
his instructions, arrogate to themselves the power of 
legislation, and issue a new code of laws, not only dif- 
ferent from those of their Master, but in many cases, 
directly opposite to them. 

Now, Brethren, read history, look around you in 
the world, and say what have been the consequences of 
this human presumption—this setting up of man, on 
the Throne of the Redeemer! We have many church- 
es, each of which demands implicit submission from its 
vassals, and yet, they are as directly opposed to one ano- 
ther, in doctrine and discipline, as north and south! 
This unhallowed arrogance has filled the dungeons of 
the Inquisition, constructed racks, invented the most 
awful tortures, brought millions of martyrs to the burn- 
ing pile, and crimsoned the green earth with the best 
blood of her unhappy children! When the growing 
spirit of humanity and civilization caused men to recoil 
from the grosser horrors of persecution, the presump- 
tuous tyranny of churches burst forth upon the afflicted 
earth, inthe form of political pains and penalties, of 
social and civil deprivations! And, even now, when 
these latter evils have been in a great measure removed, 
the baleful spirit of ecclesiastical domination still stalks 
over the earth, “tainting and poisoning with pestif- 
erous breath,” all the fountains of social happiness— 
filling men who are called ministers of the gospel, with 
Cain-like passions, destroying the harmony of commu- 
nities, and trenching upon the peace of the domestic 
cirele. 

Brethren, cana system have the sanction of Heaven, 
whieh thus tramples upon the laws of God and the in- 
terests of humanity? Can that be accordant with the 
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gospel of Christ, which virtually supersedes his su- 
preme authority? But, were it even admitted, that 
the Church has a christian right to prescribe doctrines 
and discipline, the question recurs—what Church ? 
Kvery Church which claims ecclesiastical sovereignty, 
looks upon this right as residing in the majority of its 
members—so that, upon this principle the laws of Christ 
are not fixed and permanent, but may be moulded accord- 
ing to the caprices of the multitude! Nor is this the 
greatest evil. We find Churches claiming the same 
right, which aré yet directly opposed to each other. To 
say nothing of minor contrasts—we find, in our own 
country, the Church of Rome denouncing Protestantism 
as “damnable heresy,” the Church of England retort- 
ing the heavy charge of “idolatry,” and the Church of 
Scotland «lifting its covenanted testimony equally 
against popery and prelacy.’ Was each of the three, 
then, a power “to decree rites and ceremonies, and to 
determine controversies on matters of faith?” If so, 
whence is the power derived? Is it inherent in each 
separate Church, or is it derived from “Christ, the 
head ?” If it be inherent, then each Church is its own 
lawgiver, and totally independent of any superior author- 
ity: if it be derived from Christ, then according to this 
orthodox system, he confers opposite and contradictory 
rights! defy any creed-monger to escape from this 
dilemma. If the three Churches rest upon their own 
foundation, they are not Christ's if any one of them 
“ rest upon the foundation’of Christ,” the other two must 
be in error! But, as they all equally assume power 
over their own members, two of them at least, must 
have the right to inculcate what is false: and if they be 
allin error, (which J firmly believe they are,) then they 
all have a right to oppose the Great King and Head of 
the Church, and to inflict penalties upon their members 
for not joining in their acts of rebellion ! 

Such, Brethren, are the awful consequences of human 
legislation in the Redeemer’s kingdom. Men are en- 
couraged, by temporal sanctions, to fight under the 
banners of error; and deterred by temporal penalties, 
from bearing forward the standard of truth. Do you 
approve of these things? Do you think that they con- 
tribute to the honour of God, and the sacred influence 
of religion? But, probably, you have been often told 
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in some of the harangues which you have heard deliver« 
ed against popery, “that, although it is a deplorable 
thing for an erroneous Church to exercise authority, it 
is absolutely incumbent upon the ¢rwe Church to do so, 
in order to counteract the baneful influence of false 
doctrine." Indeed! And what Church is the true one? 
Yonr own, perhaps. But are you sure of this? And 
how have you ascertained the important fact? Perhaps 
you abide by “the standards of the Church,” or you 
may have read the scriptures, and believe that you 
rightly understand them. But is this a proof that you 
are right. Do not all your opponents, the Catholics, 
the Methodists, the Episcopalians, the Unitarians, believe 
that they areright? Have you then received any patent 
of infallibility ? No brethren; it is allamere matter of 
opinion: and your right of judgment is not one whit su- 
perior to that of those whom you condemn! If our own 
convictions be a test of truth, then all are right: for, 
no man does believe, or can believe, that he is in error. 
With the best intentions, therefore, you may be giv- 
ing your support to a church which has inflicted penal. 
ties upon truth and integrity, and erected barriers for the 
defence of unscriptural doctrines. I wish not to insinu- 
ate, however, that you should be indifferent to the ex- 
tension of that which you believe to be the truth? God 
forbid! But, I doearnestly wish to inculcate this im- 
portant lesson—that, where we may possibly be wrong, 
we should cherish charity and forbearance; and, that, 
under no circumstances, should we inflict injury upon 
our brethren, because they may have fallen into unavoid- 
able error of opinion. Our Heavenly Father, who 
knows absolute truth, graciously bears with the mistakes 
and frailties of all his children: how disgraceful is it, 
then, for us who are certain of nothing but our own 
weakness, and unworthiness, to harass and injure one 
another ? 

Keeping these considerations in mind, I entreat you 
to look back to the proceedings of the General Synod of 
Ulster for some years past. With a view to extend 
what they are pleased to term truth, and to suppress 
what they have thought fit to designate error, they have 
openly, avowedly, nay, boastfully, violated the most 
solemn compacts, trampled upon the established laws 
and usages of their church, and persecuted upright 
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Ministers and Congregations, with a vindictive bitter- 
ness, unequalled in the annals of Protestantism. With 
these facts, you are sufficiently acquainted; and I ask 
you, brethren, do you see any warrant in scripture for 
their proceedings in these affairs? You read in the 
New ‘Testament, that “ every man ought to be persuaded 
in his own mind—to judge of himself what is right—to 
prove all things—and to hold fast that which is good.” 

Now, the Remonstrants have only acted in obedience 
to these great christian precepts and principles. They 
have endeavoured, with humble prayerfulness of mind, 
and all diligence of scriptural investigation, to ascertain 
“ the truth as it is in Jesus ;” and they have honestly pro- 
fessed what they believe. Is there any criminality in all 
this? Nay, brethren, do you not, in your hearts, 
honour them fer “searching the scriptures,” and also 
for the integrity with which they have declared, in spite 
of worldly loss, what seems unto them to be “ the whole 
counsel of God?” Yet, for pursuing this straight-forward 
course, they have been all reviled and misrepresented ; 
the meeting-houses of some have been seized, under 
armed violence ; some have had their very pulpits inva- 
ded by their Synodical Brethren; one has been driven 
from his home; another dragged in bondage like a felon, 
on the Lord’s day; and all have had a large portion, 
many the chief portion of their earthly support placed 
in serious jeopardy. Now, my brethren, had they, in 
any way violated the Laws of God or man, there might 
have been some plea for these heavy inflictions : but, in- 
stead of this, they have been punished for their faithful- 
ness to both. In obedience to God, they have searched his 
Word, and vindicated what they sincerely believe to be 
his truth. To dothis, was equally their duty and their 
privilege : and had the General Synod any right to in- 
jure them for being honest men? Surely, it is the ex- 
treme of injustice to inflict penalties for the exercise of an 
admitted right, and the faithful discharge of a commanded 
duty! Yet, that it is for such alone, the Remonstants have 
been so grievously annoyed and injured, is rendered 
evident by this astounding fact—that many Ministers 
holding Arian opinions still remain in the Synod unmo- 
lested, although they are well known to their brethren: 
and, what is still worse, some of them are well known 
to have taken the Trinitarian Test who are decided 
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Unitarians! Hence, it is clear, that the crime of the 
Remonstrants is not their real or supposed Unitarianism 
—but, the honesty with which they avowed their 
opinions, and the fidelity with which they refused to 
submit their necks to the yoke of human bondage. 
Arianism, degraded by falsehood, and vilely submitting 
to the suppression of truth, still nestles under the wings 
of the Orthodox Synod; but honest Arianism, and even 
veal Orthodoxy, which spurns the trammels of human 
authority, are only fitted for unwearied obloquy and 
persecution ! 

I think you will agree with me, brethren, that even 
if the General Synod were infallible, and possessed a 
Seriptural authority to dictate modes of faith, they 
could have no right to violate their own solemn engage- 
ments, and to trample upon the moral laws of God, under 
the plea of vindicating his honour and his truth. This 
would be ‘to do evil that good might come”; and sure- 
Wy, no error of opinion in others, can be to us so injurious 
and degrading, as the positive crimes of broken. faith 
and persecution in ourselves. But, if the General Synod 
be composed of frail and fallible men—if its Ministers, 
as a body, be possessed of no more than ordinary talents, 
and less than an ordinary share of learning—if its lay 
Elders, though generally respectable characters, be 
usually persons totally ignorant of those branches of 
education necessary to improve the judgment—if these 
be admitted facts, is there not something more ‘than 
presumptuous, is there not something andaciously crimi- 
nal in a Body so constituted, iuflicting temporal penalties 
upon honest men, for adhering to the dictates of con- 
science? How awful is the consideration, that whilst 
perhaps ignorantly, without doubt, daringly, punishing 
their brethren for alleged error, they may, in reality be 
suppressing the truth of God, and giving permanency 
to principles destructive of the dearest interests of men! 
Such an appalling possibility, you would readily admit, 
with regard to the assumptions and domination of the 
Church of Rome: and, seriously, brethren, do you think, 
that there is any thing in Presbyterianism, to secure it 
from the fallibility connected with our mortal race ! 

But, it has been urged, that the General Synod do 
not wmpose any creed: they only state their own inter- 
pretations of Scripture, and allow men to adhere to 
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them, or desert them, as they please, on the grounds of 
these interpretations. This is all smooth and pretty 
verbiage—fine webs to catch silly flies. What, in the 
first place, are ¢heir interpretations of Scripture? The 
are amere set of human reasonings and fallible deduc- 
tions: in short, “another Gospel,” with which we have no 
concern. Say, brethren, are we any more bound, by 
Scripture or common sense, to adopt the interpretations 
of the Synod of Ulster, than those of the Church of 
Rome? The latter is the more ancient, and the more 
venerable; and on the principle of walking in “the 
good old way,; we ought to prefer it. But, I am not 
aware of its being any where stated in Scripture, that 
we are to be guided by the views which others take 
of the Sacred Records. We are not to be approved or 
condemned by the opinions or actions of others, but by 
our own; and consequently, no man, no Church, can 
have the right of prescribing either our faith or conduct. 
To demand an acquiescence in human expositions of 
Scripture, is to claim the surrender of our own reason, 
the forfeiture of our undivided allegiance to the only 
King and Head of the Church, and the acknowledge- 
ment of an authority between the conscience of man and 
his Creator. To make such demands, on pain of tem- 
poral suffering for refusal, is the grossest and most 
injurious imposition. It proceeds upon the bare and 
bold assumption, that one set of men have a right to 
punish another, for differing from them in opinion, and 
for being honey. The matter is not mended by saying, 
with a celebrated Synodical writer, “ We do not punish 
you; you exclude yourselves by not complying with our 
terms of communion.” Your terms of communion! 
Who gave you authority to prescribe terms? The 
Church is not yours, and you cannot, without the greatest 
arrogance dare to fix terms of fellowship. The Rules 
of admission are presented to all; and others have 
as much right to require acquiescence from you, as you 
‘have to demand it from them: “One is your Master, 
even Christ, and all ye are brethren.” If youhave a 
right to dissent from Catholicity, I have an equal right 
to dissent from Calvinism: and yet, you revile and 
injure me for doing what I have a reghé to do! 

When your Synodical Leaders, however, _ talk of 
having authority to demand submission to ¢heir interpre- 
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tations, I would ask you, what do they mean? One 
would suppose, that they had some common belief amongst 
themselves: but, this is all ‘““a mere matter of moonshine,” 
and they know it! Their interpretations, indeed! Breth- 
ren, I state, from personal knowledge, that the General 
Synod is a Body composed of Humanitarians, (Socin- 
ians,) Arians, Trinitarians, Sabellians, Calvinists, and 
Arminians. And yet they demand, on pain of reproach 
and loss, submission to their interpretations of Scripture! 
Does this statement shock you? The fault is not mine: 
I have only laid bare the hideous carcase—the membra 
disjuncta—which conceals its monstrous deformities 
under the borrowed mantle of Orthodoxy ! 

But, it may be, that by “ their interpretations,” they 
mean the anti-scriptural dogmas which they have laid 
down in their Overtures. Ifso, they require others to 
believe, what they do not believe themselves. They 
have entered into a base league, a hollow trace, to de- 
ceive the world. They do not hold; and they know 
they do not hold, the opinions which they profess, and to 
whick they require others to subscribe! And this is 
their boasted uniformity of faith! And ‘the Remon- 
strants have been calumniated and persecuted for refu* 
sing to join in a system of trickery and delusion ! 

Wo doubt, there are some sincere Trinitarians and 
Calvinists in the General Synod: bat who are they? 
Profession does not disclose the secret. ‘They have one 
creed with many minds: they dare not deny the fact : 
and, it may be, when the moral principle has’ once 
yielded to popularity or gain, that the most orthodox 
declaimers are the most heterodox believers ! Brethren, 
do you like the tree which produces such fruits? Do 
you admire a system which tortures integrity, and holds 
out a premium to time-serving and hypocrisy! Is it 
pleasant, that you should know nothing of your minis- 
ters’ faith from their pulpit services? These awful cir- 
cumstances are of their own making. If there be evil 
in the exposure, blame not the hand which rends the 
inhallowed disguise, but rather those which wove and 
framed it! 

Brethren, ought your ministers “to preach boldly 
ihe whole counsel of God?” You will doubtless reply— 
“they must be wolves and not shepherds, if they do 
nots” “ Now, what to each of them, is the whole coun- 
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selof God? It is exactly what he himself believes to 
be such. If he disbelieve the Doctrines of the Con- 
fession of Faith and the Overtures, to him, they are. 
Salsehoods and not counsel: and, if he preach them, for 
interest or popularity, in the sight of God, he preaches 
fies. Dare the ministers of the General Synod, then, 
preach what they believe? Yes; if they be Trinita- 
rians and Calvinists: but if Unitarians or Arminians, 
(which, in my soul I believe the great majority of them 
are,) they must suppress the truth, preach falsehoods, 
be driven out of the Church, or compelled to take a 
Calvinistic Assistant, like the Rev. Ephraim Stephen- 
son of Enniskilen, who deserved a better fate! Put 
it to your own hearts, brethren, and say—is this a prop- 
er condition for. Ministers of the Gospel to live in, 
amongst their people? How can you be edified, or 
how can they do their duty, under such circumstances ? 
They may flatter your prejudices, but they dare not 
enlighten your minds: they may tell you what you wish 
to hear, but they dare not tell you, in many cases, what, 
in their minds, the Seriptures teach! And this too, in 
a reformed Protestant Church! Why, Popery never 
required more; and, had it been able, by Decrees and 
Councils, to enforce its demands, Protestantism would 
never have obtained an existence. Brethren, if you 
desire your Ministers to be honest men; if you wish 
to know the truth; if you would maintain the liberty 
of Christians, you cannot long remain enthralled by the 
degrading, truth-suppressing enactments of the General 
Synod. 

You have been taught, however, to believe, that all 
these things are necessary for the support of Orthodoxy. 
It may be so; but do you not feel a secret misgiving, 
in your own minds, as to the soundness of a system 
which requires swch support, The truth of God is able 
to defend itself without the feeble barriers and entrench- 
ments of human Jaws and church authority. Believe me, 
itis a reproach to your principles, to have it virtually 
admitted, that they cannot retain their footing in the 
world, without the infliction of pains and penalties. I 
speak not, at present, of their truth or falsehood: I only 
speak of the impression naturally produced by the pro- 
ceedings of the General Synod: and the time is coming, 
when you will agree with me in admitting, that a good 
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cause requires not the aid of intolerant enactments, and 
that no sincere christian could endeavour to advance the 
honour of his master by injuring his fellow disciples. 

I am aware, brethren, of the satisfaction which men 
always feel in the possession of power, and the natural 
pride which they experience in the support of numbers 
and fashion. On these principles, you may feel it very 
gratifying, to have an influence over the opinions and 
interests of others, through the decrees of ecclesiastical 
assemblies; and you may rejoice in your power to sup- 
press heresy in the Church. But, you well remember 
the words of Christ—* Whatsoever ye would that men 
should do unto you, do you even so unto them likewise ; 
for, this is the Law and the Prophets.” Now, in giving 
your support and countenance to the injury of your  fel- 
low Christians, because they differ from you in certain 
views of Doctrine and Church Government, are you 
complying with our Saviour’s benevolent injunction ? 
Would you desire the Remonstrants to annoy and per- 
secute you, because you honestly entertain and avow 
your religious principles? Deal candidly with your- 
selves; you must confess, that “verily you have been 
guilty in this matter:” you have not fulfilled the great 
law of Christian Justice. 

As Protestants, too, you boast of the right of private 
judgment. In this you do well: it is, indeed, a glorious 
privilege. But, surely, you do not restrict the exer- 
cise of this right to yourselves; for, you must admit, 
that it is equally that of others. In the use of this pri- 
vilege, however, they may dissent from your opinions ; 
and, I seriously ask you, is there any crime in this, and 
are you entitled to punish them for the free exercise of 
an undoubted right ? 

Another boast, is your privilege of choosing your own 
Ministers: they are appointed by your own votes, and 
not by the authority of any pope, prelate, or lay patron. 
This is all excellent in words, but is it the fact? No, 
brethren, you enjoy no such right. The General Syn- 
od’s Committee utterly deny you the right of choosing 
any but rank Calvinists and Trinitarians. True, indeed, 
you may select a particular sample of the same commo- 
dity: but, this may, ere long, appear to you only a 
choice of evils; and whatever change of sentiment you 
may uudergo, you must either continue to submit to 
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Calvinistie preaching, or subject yourselves and your 
children to temporal annoyance and loss. This fact may 
not much alarm you at present, as you probably antici- 
pate no change in yonr religious opinions: but, I put it 
to you, asright feeling, honourable men, whether you 
possess any scriptural or rational authority, to interfere 
with the choice of your brethren ? Have you any right, 
to say to any congregation—“you shall not elect a 
Minister whose views of Divine Truth you, yourselves 
approve: you must choose a Pastor of our selection, (al- 
though you abhor his opinions,) or, as the just recom- 
pense of your contumacy, you shall be cut off from the 
Church!” [speak not of the temporal loss connected 
with synodical deprivation; I speak only of the eccle- 
siastical tyranny; and I ask you, as fair, reason- 
able men, is there one particle of genuine Presby- 
terianism in the assumption of such unwarrantable 
church power—and can those be said “ to stand fast 
in the liberty wherewith Christ hath made them free,” 
who are thus “entangled in the yoke of human bon- 
dage ?” You would spurn at the dictation of man in 
the choice of your legal and medical advisers, or even 
in that of your domestic servants: and yet, with strange 
inconsistency, you not only tamely surrender your own 
rights, where your highest interests are concerned, but 
concur in the oppression and degradation of your un- 
offending brethren ! 

Let it not be said, that the various members of a 
Church could not live in harmony and mutual co-opera- 
tion, whilst differing in religious opinious. Were this 
the case, no Church could enjoy internal peace: for, 
the members of no Church on earth possess uniformity 
of faith. The Established Church, it is notorious, con- 
tains both ministers and people of all creeds; and the 
General Synod never enjoyed so much happiness, unity, 
and prosperity, as when its members openly avowed 
different sentiments, and, like honest men, “‘agreed to 
differ.” Would you prefer to this truly Christian unity 
of spirit amidst diversity of creed, that hollow and 
insincere profession of a uniformity of faith, which 
every man feels to be only a pretence—a casting of dust 
into the eyes of the people—and “the crying of peace, 
where there is no peace” ! 
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Remember, too, my brethren, that no man’s opinions 
are under his own control. We cannot believe, or dis- 
believe any peculiar doctrine, at our option, any more 
than we could change our features or our stature. We 
may read, pray, converse, investigate, (and all these we 
are bound to do,) but our opinions, in the end, will 
result from our convictions, and these we can never 
alter, except on the production of new evidence. 
How absurd is it then, as well as criminal, to injure 
men for the maintenance of tenets, which they sincerely 
believe to be in accordance with the word of God, and 
which they possess no self-determining power to change ? 
It would not be more absurd to punish them for the 
heretical colour of their hair, or the heterodox com- 
plexion of: their skin. : 

The terms of admission into the Apostolic Church, 
(and the only terms,) were “a sincere belief in Christ, 
as the Son of God.” On these conditions men were 
admitted into, the Communion of the genuine Church 
on earth, and saints have the promise of being admitted 
into the glorious communion of the Church triumphant 
in Heaven; and I leave you to consider, calmly, and 
candidly, whether the General Synod of Ulster, in 
prescribing other terms, has not violated the funda- 
mental principles of Protestantism, “forsaken its first 
loye,” and forfeited the true character of an Apostolic 
Church. These new terms of fellowship I shall expose 
to your, view, in their genuine colours, in some future 
communications, and show you, that the authorized 
Doctrines are equally at variance. with human reason 
and the Word of God. In the meantime, I remain, 
Brethren, 

Your faithful Servant, 
CuRISTIANUS. 
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" Cork, October 135th, 1851. 
SUNDAY SCHOOL READINGS. 
: No. IT. 


Genesis, Chapter 1, verse 2. 


“NOW THE EARTH WAS WITHOUT FORM, AND VOID, AND 
DARKNESS WAS UPON THE FACE 0F THE DEEP: AND 
THE SPIRIT OF GOD BROODED ON THE FACE OF THE 
WATERS.” 


The earth had been created but was still a shapeless 
mass; ‘‘ without form,” does not mean of no outline or 
form ; that would be impossible; but it was unshapely ; 
it had no beauty, which was afterwards conferred on it. 
This sense of the word “ form,” may be illustrated from 
the prophecy respecting our Saviour, which says, that 
he did not appear with any worldly splendour which 
might make him an object of attraction: see Isaiah, 
53, 2. “He hath no form,” ‘ Vor,” unoccupied by 
vegetables or animals. } 


‘DARKNESS WAS ON THE FACE‘OF THE DEEP.” 


Darkness gives the idea of want of form; no distin- 
guishable outline, and no outline are connected ideas; 
see Job, 10-22. A land of darkness as darkness itself,— 
of the shadow of death without any OrpER, and where 
the light is as darkness. ‘The deep,” should not be 
limited to its most frequent sense, the sea; it means 
also a gulph, or insecure mass of water and earth : see 
Psalm 69, verses 14-15. “ Deliver me out of the mire, 
and let me not sink; let me be delivered from them that 
hate me, and out of the deep waters. Let not water- 
floods overflow me, neither let THE DEEP swallow me, 
and let not the pit shut her mouth on me.” The psal- 
mist. seeking defence against his enemies compares them 
to a chaos of difficulties, combining pit, quagmire, and 
water: the “deep” herein does not mean the sea with- 
in its limits. 

“‘ THE SPIRIT OF GOD.” 

Some influence of God: some biblical enquirers have 
understood the passage to mean “a mighty wind from 
God,’ the word “brooded,” however, indicates gentle 
influence rather than force, and being derived from the 
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brooding of a fowl over her eggs, seems to forbid this 
sense. Our belief in the fact of God having made chaos 
habitable, is not at all affected by the ignorance of the 
means. However, if any thing be revealed to us, we are 
right in pursuing the enquiry ; and surely there is no 
nobler exercise of mind, than exploring the ways of 
God to this whole creation. It has been alleged that 
our Saviour Jesus Christ was the maker of this world; 
this mistake is founded on the misapplication of pas- 
sages in the New Testament, and applying the phrase- 
ology which relates to a moral renewal of man, by the 
teachings of the gospel, to the physical creation of the 
earth; and this we will examine in our progress. Our 
present business is however to investigate whether 
Moses relates the employment of any agency, or whether 
creation is not attributed to God, and him only. Those 
persons who divide Deity into parts and functions, have 
also alleged “the spirit of God” mentioned here, is 
the third part of the godhead! The third omnipotent! 
The Holy Ghost! And that it was he who “arranged” 
the world. The spirit of God however is obviously 
put to imply a mode of Jehovah’s operation, and not to 
indicate a personal and separate worker. We think that 
the scriptare does not reveal a separate godhead, in unity 
with the other parts of the godhead, either in this 
place, or in that part of the scripture where a mani- 
festation of divine influence was vouchsafed to our 
Saviour, by a flame in the form of a Dove hovering 
. over him, 

Verse 3.—“ AND GOD SAID LET THERE BE LIGHT, 
AND THERE WAS LIGHT.” ‘God said,’ That is God 
willed or decreed; thoughts are denominated sayings, 
see psalm, 53-1. ‘The fool hath said in his heart, there 
is no God:” and again in psalm 27-8, “ When thou 
saidst, seek ye myface, my heart said unto me, thy 
face Lord will I seek.” 


“LET THERE BE LIGHT.” 


There is an unexplained difficulty attached to this 
text if taken literally. Light is commanded, before 
the present sources of light were made, the creation of 
which bodies is related in the occurrence of the fourth 
day. Various attempts have been made to produce a 
harmony in these passages of scripture, or to account 
satisfactorily for their dissonance. As far as I have 
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been able to investigate those efforts, to me they seen 
all vague and unsatisfactory. Truth dictates to us, that 
it is better to admit that to our present ignorance there 
is an apparent contradiction in terms,—than to adopt any 
foreed explanation, or ingenious guess, which does not 
satisfy our minds. We believe the sacred records; our 
object being consequently to discover what is recorded, 
we have nothing todo with the wholesale objection of 
the unbeliever, who gets over every difficulty by assert- 
ing the whole to be untrue. We shall, however, read 
over some of the solutions proposed for this obscurity. 
It has been said that the Mosaic relation, isa compilation 
from various histories of the creation, delivered to 
Moses by Tradition, and not a transcription of an in- 
spired communication to him. Of what value this hypo- 
thesis, may be for general application, I do not perceive: 
the record taken as a whole, is either true or untrue; 
and if the relation of the creation of Light in the first. 
chapter corresponded with that in the fourth, the repe- 
tition of the same fact, in the same manner, in two places, 
would be consistent with this solution: but here we 
have two different, and in part opposite statements. 
God commanded the Light and saw that it was good; 
he separated it from darkness, and named them day and. 
night; this took place on the first day ; yet we are told 
in the fourteenth verse, that these events occured on. 
the fourth day. These then appear not to be two several 
accounts ; but actually two different relations, touching 
the creation of Light or Lights in the world, or our 
solar system. The next attempt at solution is; that 
the account of the creation of Light in the 5th verse, is 
“a general declaration of the fact,” and that verses 14 to 
19 give the details : just as the first verse announces sum- 
marily, what the whole chapter is employed in detailing. 
This explanation however has to encounter the same ob- 
jection as the former had: the times of creation are 
specified, and the work cf the first period, cannot, as 
far as wecan see, be the work of the fourth. Another 
theory is, thatthe Sun was the luminary the first day, 
but that his body was obscured by mists from the cha- 
otic world; and that the exhibition of the Sun, Moon, 
and Stars, was called the production of “ Lights in the 
firmament’ onthe fourth day. A fourth theory is, that 
Light was formed the first day, and divided from the 
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darkness, but that it was not the Sun’s light, but an 
irradiation or luminous production, exhibited tempo- 
rarily until the Sun and other light-yielding orbs were 
created. Having ‘laid before; you, ‘the most usual 
theories on this question, we may conclude that what- 
ever relation of the creation we find in scripture, its 
being greatly above our experience, can be no objection 
to its adoption : the creation or first production of things 
must be to us a combination of wonders; and the nature 
or laws of a creation being deducible only from what 
is revealed of the creation, we must admit that the cir- 
cumstances revealed are the laws of creation, because 
we cannot frame laws on speculation. We have only one 
other remedy which is to reject the relation; but then 
we are not at liberty to invent a substitute, and few 
christians will act in this manner. One caution may be 
useful'to us in our studies; we are not to expect that 
every’part of the most ancient work in the world, will 
be so copious and explicit, as that we shall meet with 
no difficulties. On the contrary, we may expect, that 
our industry and zeal will be exercised as we go along ; 
that abbreviated histories delivered to Hebrews, in an 
eastern climate, ina language of few words, and ages 
ago, will present obscurities to western christians, at 
this remote period of time; but we do believe that ho- 
nest enquiry after scriptural knowledge, will in time 
be rewarded by the removal of every obstruction to 
the full understanding of the word of God; and weknow 
that even now, though historical obscurities present 
themselves to our ignorance, yet every thing relating 
t) faith and moral practice is revealed so plainly that 
“he who runs may read.” 


Verse 4—“ AnD GoD SAW THE LIGHT THAT IT WAS 
GOOD.” ' 


This phrase indicates perfection in the light, and recom- 
mends its perfectness to man in suitable language ; it 
is not meant to imply, that God found it necessary to 
examine the work of his own hands. 


“ AnD GOD DIVIDED THE LIGHT FROM THE DARENESS.” 


And God caused the light to come, and darkness 
to come, distinctly and separately. 
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Verse 5—“ And GOD CALLED THE LIGHT DAY, AND 
THE DARKNESS ‘CALLED HE NIGHT.” 


It is most probable that these names were conveyed 
to Adam by God, as we find, that he was authorised to 
name the animals himself: see Gen. 2. 19. 


“ AND THE EVENING AND THE MORNING WERE THE 
FIRST DAY.” , 

The literal reading is, “and the evening was, and 
the morning was, the first day.” The Sabbath of the 
Hebrews was from Evening to Evening: see Leviticus 
23. 32.—“ From evening to evening shall ye celebrate 
your sabbath,” and the authenticity of the Law is sup- 
ported by the Jews continuing the rele to this day. 
Darkness. had preceded light, so that night was before 
the day, on the first day of creation. Consider for a 
moment, and you will perceive that the historian of 
events would, by reckoning from the same circumstances 
of night, and then day, continue the successive periods, 
in the order in which they were first presented to him. 
Tacitus, the historian, says, the early Germans reckoned 
by nights and not by days, asthe night seemed to intro- 
duce the day ; and we retain a similar practice when we 
speak of a fortnight, a se’nnight, &c. We generally, 
however, consider day-light as the commencement of 
our periods of time, yet we are not to apply our custom 
to history before us: as the evening here mentioned, is 
not the decline of day, but the twilight of approaching | 
light, or day-break. 


Verse 6th—“ And GoD SAID, LET THERE BE A FIR- 
MAMENT IN THE MIDST OF THE WATERS, AND LET IT 
DIVIDE THE WATERS FROM THE WATERS.” 


It appears from this verse, that great and homo- 
genous humidity pervaded the vicinity of our earth, 
and that a concentration of these fluids was now com- 
manded. The air, or atmosphere, which is our firma- 
ment or division, took up and secured its portion, and 
earth received on its surface its portion. The power of 
air to hold a quantity of water in solution is an 
interesting fact, and as its operation is important. in 
the economy of nature, your attention will be well bestow- 
ed on this law for a short time. You have observed the 
water turned by heat into steam, rushing out of boiling 
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vessels and combining with the air, so as to be invisible; 
but you have also seen, in some places, the air so satu- 
rated with steam that it would not dissolve any more, 
and the steam was sensible to the eye and the feeling. 
Yet the air of this latter place might be so heated as to 
take up astill larger portion of Steam, and make the at- 
mosphere again transparent. From thisstate of things, by 
cooling the air suddenly, a fog of steam might again be 
produeed; now the whole theory of the waters being 
dispersed in the atmosphere at the time of creation, 
may be explained on thislaw. The Creator having 
given the atmosphere the powers then, which it now 
possesses, and causing fine weather, would account for it. 
—lIn fine weather more moisture is held in the air than 
in wet weather: in rain the fluid is deposited, as it is 
also in dew. We cannot, of course, decide in what way 
the first dispersion of homogeneous fluids was performed, 
but we know this law as one of God’s second causes ; 
and in many cases the Creator has ennobled man, by 
permitting him to understand the secondary means by 
which his providence is manifested. 


Verse 7th—“ AND GoD MADE THE FIRMAMENT, AND 
DIVIDED THE WATERS WHICH WERE UNDER THE FIR- 
MAMENT, FROM THE WATERS WHICH WERE ABOVE THE 
FIRMAMENT: AND IT WAS SO.” 


This verse appears to be an amplification of verse 6. 
Verse8—“anp GoD CALLED THE FIRMAMENT HEAVEN.” 
The word Heaven, has, both in Scripture and in com- 
mon usage, several meanings. We call atmosphere and 
all above us Heaven: and yet we know our atmosphere 
changes its relative position as we change ours; the 
apparent firmament or heaven of blue sky, is nearer 
the surface of the earth to those who look up from a 
deep mine, than it is to those who have attained the 
top of amountain.. Indeed, in mountainous countries, 
clouds and vapours often roll beneath the feet of the 
traveller; In cloudy weather our own Heaven is often 
nearer to us than when in bright weather the clouds are 
higher up. Such is one usage of “heaven.” The word 
also implies that more distant part of extension where 
the stars are placed, and which is far beyond our atmo- 
sphere. Heaven, also, is used to indicate the fancied 
peculiar residence of God, because it is an expression 
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of elevation and grandeur. It is also a word indicating 
the place of the happy, and is limited in extent, by 
persons who believe that future happiness will be marked 
out by some locality in the creation of God. The sense 
in which it is now used is, obviously, the first, namely, 
the atmosphere or clouds above us. 


' 


“AND THE EVENING AND THE MORNING WERE THE 
SECOND DAY.” ‘ 


Verse 9——“ Ann Gop SAID, LET THE WATERS UN- 
DER THE HEAVENS BE GATHERED TOGETHER INTO 
ONE PLACE, AND LET THE DRY LAND APPEAR, AND 
1T WAS SO.” 


Mr. Wellbeloved, in his valuable translation of Gene- 
sis, adds, “ For the waters under the Firmament were 
gathered into their places, and the dry land appeared.” 


Verse 10—“ ANd GoD CALLED THE DRY LAND, 
EarRtTH, AND THE GATHERING TOGETHER OF THE WA- 
TERS, CALLED HE SEAS, AND GOD SAW THAT IT WAS 

” 
GOOD. 


Our artificial division into large or lesser seas, under 
the names Ocean, Lake, &c., does not interfere with 
the original naming of the large bodies of water men- 
tioned here. We may yet for convenience add several 
subdivisions of the land and water, without  inter- 
ference with the original name ; indeed among us the 
word sea is applied to ocean, as a general term, and 
probably, always will. We may also observe, that in 
the Eastern parts of the world, all great rivers are 
often denominated seas ; in this manner the country of 
Babylon which was watered by the Euphrates was called 
“the desert of the sea,” see Isaiah 21. 1. Jeremiah 
speaks of it in the same manner, see Chap. 51. 35-36. 
“ The violence done to me, &c., shall be upon Babylon, &c., 
and Iwill dry up her sea and make her springs dry.” 
Lakes are called the sea in several parts of the New 
Testament, as, the Sea of Gallilee—Mathew 4. 18. 
We see satisfactorily from the Hebrew use of the word 
Sea, that the gathering together of the waters were 
rightly called seas. 
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Verse 11—“ Anp Gop sAIp, LET THE EARTH BRING 
FORTH GRASS, THE HERB YIELDING SEED, AND THE 
FRUIT TREE YIELDING FRUIT AFTER HIS KIND, WHOSE 
SEED Is IN ITSEL¥ UPON THE EARTH, AND IT WAS SO.” 


The grass, and smaller plants, all comprehended here 
under the word “grass,” were the first created: and 
this is consistent with the wisdom of God, and the wise 
progression of his laws of nature, which he established : 
the ground was covered with herbage, which would 
retain moisture, and shelter the next order of produc- 
tions from too much drought. Grass, and moss, and 
all small plants, are invaluable as a nursery for the 
succeeding vegetable creation. We find our mountains 
generally covered with grass, moss, and heath: by them 
the violence of torrents are checked ; the effect of heat 
and drought, as well as of cold, and wind, mitigated ; 
and life and vegetation is carried to an elevation, that in 
naked mountains we never see. The apparently insig- 
nificant creatures of God signify much in the plan of 
providence and wisdom. The seeds of the small grasses 
were trifling, and not valuable as food; but those of 
“ herbs,” the next created objects, give them importance. 
Hemp, for instance, and the mustard, have seeds of 
consequence, as also the flax, which gives us linseed, 
valuable for its oil: the seeds of herbs, then, make a 
distinction of consequence. The third class of vege- 
table creatures, are fruit trees,—“ The fruit tree yielding 
Sruit after his kind, whose seed was in itself.” Fruit trees 
have their seeds in their fruits, and indeed seed is the 
fruit of every tree, though insome cases the covering of the 
seed is an article of food ; for instance in the apple, peach, 
plum, pear, cherry, &c., &c., we try to increase the pulpy 
covering of the seed in size and flavour. In the almond, 
and nuts. of different kinds, the seed itself is eaten ; 
all trees have some fruit, which is the seed, or the re- 
ceptacle of it. Some speculators formerly attempted to 
tot that there were plants which grew without seeds, 

y a eause which they ealled “ spontaneous generation.” 
This theory, however, which was founded on ignorance 
of the history of nature, is nearly extinct now among 
men of information, and few others allude to it; nor 
should I, but that it has been used as an argument 
against the Mosaic account of the creation. Plants, we 
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know, spring up at times where their seeds have not 
been known to exist. White clover, in our country, 
will, if the ground be cleared by burning the surface, 
frequently appear where it was not known before; but 
some seeds have wonderful powers of life, and if buried 
out of the influence of air and moisture, -will remain for 
years ready to vegetate as soon as turned up by deep 
ploughing or other causes, which may place. them in 
favourable circumstances. Old gardens, which have 
been under pasture for years, will, when broken up, 
produce numerous garden flowers, most of which are 
exotics, yet no one mistakes this occurrence for spon- 
taneous generation. The multitudes of the mushroom 
tribe which appear in favourable weather, have been alle- 
ged in favour of this doctrine ; but Providence has ordered 
that the lowest and apparently most insignificant of his 
creatures, should be possessed of the most amazing te- 
nacity of life, and almost unlimited powers of reproduc- 
tion; heat, and cold, and dryness in extreme states, 
only suspend their existence: and one plant by its light 
and almost invisible seeds, can sow an unknown extent 
of ground, thus the air, earth, and water, swarm 
with these humble existences. God gives his smaller 
creatures to be nurses to his more elevated creation ; and 
thus amidst the myriads of beings there is no confusion, 
but glorious order and harmony which are worthy the 
Omniscient. 


Verse 12—*“‘ AND THE EARTH BROUGHT FORTH GRASS 
? 
&e., AND GoD SAW THAT IT WAS GOOD.” 


We must observe how often our English grammatical 
rules are violated by our translators following frequently 
the Hebrew idiom. In this case, the personal pronoun 
in the masculine form, is applied to “grass, trees, and 
herbs; yet in the same passage the neuter form is after- 
wards used; this will be a key to the usage of personal 
pronouns, and personifications, which oceur frequently 
in the Bible, and which construction, some of the Ortho- 
dox have built doctrines on: even in the new Testament, 
its Hebrew authors have adhered to Hebrew idioms, 
and through the Greek of these Hebrews’ language, 
has passed with many Hebraisms into our tongue. In 
this particular case, we refer to the personification of 
passions evil and good, which, as we meet, we shall 
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have occasion to observe on. One word more on gram- 
matical forms: we find here, that “herbs and trees,” 
are called, “the herb, and the tree,’ we must consequently 

“take care not to build theories on the numbers of nouns, 
any more than on the genders of pronouns, and we must 
rather make Scripture explain Scripture, wherever a 
difficulty occurs. These inaccuracies are but the defects 
of language, and go rather to establish the ancientness 
of the Bible, than to injure its authenticity. 


13th Verse—AND THE MORNING AND THE EVENING 
WERE THE THIRD DAY. 


Tam, &e. 
A Learning TEACHER. 
(To be continued. ) 


a= 


CALUMNIOUS ATTACK OF “ THE ORTHODOX PRESBY- 
TERIAN, ON MESSRS. J. MITCHELL, F, BLAKELY, AND 
H. MONTGOMERY. 


The following audacious calumny appears in the last number of 
‘« The Orthodox Presbyterian.”’ The entire article is given, that 
our friends both in England and Ireland, may have an opportunity 


of seeing another specimen of the spirit and character of Orthodoay, 
in this country. 


Mission to England, from the Association for the protection of the 
(so called) rights of conscience in Ireland.” 


“ RocuEroucaLt, or somebody else, has defined an ambassador, 
*‘a man sent out to tell lies for the good of his country.” We make 
little doubt, that to political diplomatists, the definition will sometimes 
apply ; butin the case of a clerical mission, we may well presume its 
incorrectness. More especially when men set out in the professed ser-. 
vice of ‘conscience,’ we may well expect a strict adherence to truth 
in all their sayings, and doings, and printings. Of the ‘sayings’ in 
London we have got a sample, which we shall, perhaps, consider here- 
after. Meantime we select from a public official advertisement in the 
principal Unitarian Magazine, the following statements. We call to 
them the attention of the people of Ireland. and England; and par- 
ticularly, if they ever see our pages, of the ‘ Unitarians’ of England, 
that they may see how grossly they have been imposed upon by tke re- 
presentations of the mission, and how foully the character of the 
General Synod of Ulster has been traduced. 
amen other things, the mission informs the people of England, 

ha 

*« One congregation which separated from the General Synod, in 
vindication of its Christian privileges, is involved in an expensive and 
protracted lawsuit, for the recovery of its place of worship; and the 
General Synod of Ulster have lately ordered legal ‘proceedings to be 
taken, for the purpose of driving a most exemplary Minister and his 
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congregation from the meeting-house which the people erected nearly a 
center eats and in which the venerable Minister has officiated for 30 
years!!P 


** When we read this paragraph, we do confess, our brain felt a 
strange degree of confusion, We tried the Minutes of the Synod, we 
tossed over the pages of our memory ; and though wehave some know- _ 
ledge of Synodical affairs, we could make no discovery of its truth. — 
Indeed how could we? The whole thing is—a fabrication. ‘One 
congregation,’ they say, ‘separated.’ It isnottrue. A part of a con- 
gregation did so. But we have yet tolearn, that a part is equal to the 
whole; or that an Arian secession has a right to usurp the name, pri- 
vileges, and property of any congregation to which they may have be- 
longed. As to the assertion, that the General Synod ‘has lately or- 
dered legal proceedings,’ the thingis without a word of truth. Such 
athing was never talked of in the Synod, nor even in any of its eom- 
mittees. But it was a good way to misrepresent the Synod, it was an 
admirable key to the heartsof Knglishmen ; and so it was written, and 
so it was printed, and so it wasread from pulpits, and so it goes forth 
to the world. We do openly call upon its authors to tell the world, how 
they dared to invent and utter it ; and we equally proclaim to our friends 
and to our enemies—the statement of the mission is—utterly untrue.” 

The preceding attack has been issued to the world, under the 
disguise of the editorial ‘ We” ; but, its tone of swaggering inso- 
lence, and its utter disregard of truth, stamp the name of the 
Author upon it, in characters as legible to every man in Ulster, 
as if it were printed, at full length, in giant capitals. I solemnly 
believe, that there is but one man in the kingdom capable of wri- 
ting it. How forcibly is one reminded, by the progress of this 
unhappy man, of those who are described by Solomon—“ They 
sleep not, except they have done mischief; and their sleep is 
taken away unless they cause some to fall’! Not contented 
with a thousand gross and wilful misrepresentations, concern- 
ing the religious opinions of the Remonstrants—not satisfied with 
having one of their Ministers detained in armed custody for 
eight hours, and dragged over the country like a convicted felon, on 
the Lord’s day, whilst an Orthodox Saint usurped his pulpit—not 
satiated with the unmanly vengeance heaped upon another, (and he 
too an early friend and neighbour,) by a tyrannical landlord, who 
has driven him from his home in the autumn of life—not softened 
by the harassing anxieties, the unceasing toils, and the heavy expen- 
ses experienced by al/—not contented with these, and countless other 
calamities inflicted upon his former bosom friends, and brother 
Ministers, because they stood in the way of his unprincipled am- 
bition, and refused “to make shipwreck of faith and good con~ 
science,” at his bidding—not content with all these things, he has 
now come forward with an untameable malignity, and aimed a deakh- 
blow at the moral reputation of three of their number. He has 
dared publicly to accuse them of one of the most degrading 
crimes of which men could be guilty—the crime of going out upon 
a Keligious Mission, and endeavouring to raise money by wilfud falsex 
hood and misrepresentation. 

‘“‘ This was the unkindest cut of all.’? He well knows, that, with 
the smallest flaw in their moral characters, the Remonstrant Minis- 
ters would be spurned by,their own people, and despised by the 
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world. Were they to belie their principles, and in their own per- 
sons to depart from that moral purity, which they recommend as the 
end and object of religion, they would not only be instantly excluded 
from their pulpits, but even driven from the pale of reputable society. 
In this respect the Champions of Orthodoxy have an amazing 

advantage over them. Its very name casts a mystical halo around 
them, which dazzles the eyes of the multitude, and prevents the 
perception of their crimes. In fact, in this, as in other cases, “the 
sins of the elect,” seem ‘‘rather to redound to their advantage.” 
I think, the vile “ Accuser of the Brethren,” in ‘ The Orthodox 
Presbyterian,” knows something of a man, whose statements upon 
oath, have been publicly contradicted, by many persons of the highest 
respectability—who has lain down under numerous public charges of 
wilful falsehood, proved against him by his own hand, by official 
documents, and by unimpeachable testimony —who took as his chief 
adviser in a pretended reformation of the Church, an individual 
whom he had, himself, a few weeks previously, represented as ascof- 
fing infidel, and a degraded debauchee—a man, whose testimony upon 
oath, was shown to be directly at variance with his public statements 
in Synod, and who eadeavoured to escape from the horrible dilemma 
in which he was placed, by daringly denying the very words which 
he-had uttered a few hours before, in the presence of one thousand 
people! Ithink, the Editor of “ The Orthodox Presbyterian,” knows 
something of such a character—the tithe of whose sins against 
honour and truth, would degrade all the Ministers in the Remon- 
strant Synod—and yet he is not only permitted to preach, but 
landed by Saintly Orators, as “the Champion of God, who put to 
flight the hosts of Satan”! How strange, that with this real weak- 
nessat home, the Editor has dared, falsely to assail the characters of 
John Mitchel, Fletcher Blakely, and Henry Montgomery—men who 
have passed through the terrible ordeal of the last three years, with- 
out a single stain upon their veracity. It is too hard for such men to 
be compelled to rebut the calumny of a worthless slanderer; yet, 
if they treated it with the contempt which it deserves, their silence 
might be construed, by a party, into an acquiescence in its justice. 
T shall, therefore, by a plain statement of facts, establish their 
vindication, and hurl back the charge of falsehood on the naked 
head of their calumniator. 

The Deputies from “The Association for the protection of the 
Rights of Conscience,’ did nothing underhand, or in a corner. 
They published to the world, for the inspection both of friends and 
foes, the objects of their Mission: and in glancing slightly at the 
shocking persecutions to which conscientious Christians have-been 
uxposed, by a dominant faction in the Synod of Ulster, they ad- 
verted to the case of Crovan, in these words—‘ One congregation, 
which separated from the General Synod, in vindication of its 
Christian privileges, is involved in an expensive and protracted 
Lawsuit, for the recovery of its place of worship.” Of this state- 
ment, the Orthodox Editor says,—‘“ The whole thing is a fabrica- 
tion—it is not true.” Now, how any man, however hardened in 
falsehood, should dare, in the Province of Ulster, thus to deny the 
statement of the Deputation, the truth of which is known to, per- 
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haps, one million of people, I am utterly at a loss to determine. It 
may be, that he recollects the demoniac applause, by which the ut- 
terance of a known falsehood was received by his partisans, in the 
Synod at Lurgan, and that he now desires to astonish and delight 
them, in thesame manner. Be the motive what it may, the fact is 
deplorable—that any man, trusting to a depraved state of the publie 
mind, and the baneful influence of religious and political party, 
should have the hardihood to deny facts of the utmost notoriety, and 
which are recorded in the proceedings of a Public Body. 

In the year 1829, the Congregation of Clough, justly abhorring 
the partial and intolerant proceedings of the General Synod, agree- 
ably to the usages of the Church dissolved their connexiow with 
that Body, and joined the Presbytery of Antrim—a co-ordinate 
Body with the Synod, and one, to and from which, congregations 
had frequently passed, for one hundred years. The Presbytery sup- 
plied the Pulpit of Clough for some wecks, when a discontented 
minority, countenanced by a petty officer of yeomanry, and en- 
couraged by members of other Churches, took possession of the 
Meeting-house, barred the doors and windows, turned the House 
of Prayer into a theatre for drinking, maintained armed possession, 
and seized the Books of the Congregation. Since that period, now 
upwards of two years, the respectable Congregation of Clough, 
that joined the Presbytery of Antrim, in the usual manner, have 
been precluded from enjoying the use of their place of worship! 
The nominal possession is still retained by the minority; but they 
dare not celebrate wership therein. The right of property was about 
to be brought to trial, by the respectable majority, at Common 
Law, when the minority put the case into the Equity stde of the 
Court of Exchequer, where one point has already been tried, and 
another, (the main one.) is still pending. It would be unprofitable 
to detail all the outrages and violence of the Synodical partisans : 
yet, although perfectly cognizant of these facts, the Editor has 
dared to-accuse the Deputation of wilful falsehood ! 

Unhappy man! he attempts to make out his case by a contemptible 
quibble. Hesays—‘“ A part of a Congregation did separate ; but 
we have yet to learn, that a part is equal to the whole’! On this 
principle, then, all the persecuting Enaetments of the General 

ynod,. were nulland void—for they were the acts of a part, not of 
the whole / Mr. Park, by the same reasoning, is not the Minister 
of the Congregation of Ballymoney for a respectable portion of 
it have joined the Remonstrants! How would the Editor like this 
logic ; or how would it be relished by several of his Brethren, many 
of whose hearers, may, ere long, secede from the Synod? He 
knew when he penned it, that he was writing a paltry quibble: for 
in all public assemblies, the act of the majority is stated as the act 
of the whole, The late House of Commons passed the Reform 
Bilt, though only by a majority of one: and, surely, one hundred 
and three families, including almost all the wealth and respectability 
of the Congregation of Clough, ought to be a sufficient counter- 
balance to sixty-five or sixty-eight members of a minority—some of 
whom had paid no stipend for eightor ten years! In fact, the 
Editor knows right well, that the Congregation joined the Presby- 
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tery of Antrim: for in every case, save the election of a Minister 
and Precentor, the act of a simple majority is considered the act of 
the Congregation. [ t a 

I marvelled not a little, however, to read this candid Author’s 
remarks, concerning the statement of the deputation, and about 
£a part not being equal to the whole:” for, if I do net greatly 
err, he was ihe ring-leader of a base Synodical cabal, that directed 
the Moderator of the General Synod to sign a Memorial for Royal 
Bounty, in favour of the minister ordained to the Orthodox minor- 
ity of Clough, as if he had been the minister of the whole congre- 
gation! And when the Government discovered the infamous cheat 
which had been practised upon them, and withdrew their Warrant 
for the payment of the Bounty, I greatly err again, if the saintly 
Editor did not rave and rant, and foam, and « threat rebellion,” 
until he electrified the good folk of Coleraine at the last meeting 
of Synod, because the Government were honest enough to with- 
draw a grant which had been procured from them by knavery and 
deception! The man cannot blush; for shame has long forsaken 
him; but the public may now contemplate the fresh glory of his 
character, in coming forward as the accuser of his brethren, for 
stating what all law and custom authorized them to state, whilst he, 
himself, contrary to all law and custom, called a, paltry fraction, 
the congregation of Clough, and joined ina disgraceful attempt to 
deceive the Government! There was a Haman of old, who erect- 
ed a gallows fora Mordecai that would not bow down to his am- 
bition—and he was, himself, hanged thereon! 

The next charge preferred against the Deputation is, that they 
made the following statement—“the General Synod have lately 
ordered legal proceedings to be taken, for the purpose of driving a 
most exemplary Minister and his congregation from the meeting- 
house which the people erected nearly a century ago, and in which 
the venerable Minister has officiated for thirty years.” This para- 
graph, it seems, excessively perplexed the Orthodox Editor. * His 
brain felt a strange confusion: he tried the Minutes of Synod, 
and tossed over the pages of his own memory”—but all in yain! 
No trace of the Rev. Samuel Arnold, or the congregation of War- 
renpoint could be found! Well, this is marvellous! But, no 
memory, however great, can retain every thing! Perhaps these 
names were obliterated by the horrible recollectionsof Grey-Abbey, 
and the still more appalling visions eénnected with Ballycarry, 
where certain beings called Ministers of the Gospel, assembled 
from the four winds to ruin an honest man, their early friend, and 
the chosen companion of their hearts! Be this as it may, War- 
renpoint could neither be found in Minutes nor memory ; and con- 
sequently, the statement of the Deputation is, “ without a word of 
truth’ —the doughty Editor in high heroics “ proclaims equally to 
friends and enemies, that it is utterly untrue /” He then, with 
mighty and commanding voice, “openly calls upon its Authors 
to tell the world, how they dared to invent and utter it!" To the 
former part of the call, I can make no reply—I know nothing of 
its “invention,” for it was framed by the General Synod; but, I 
“uttered it,’ because the infamous “ order” was made in that Body. 
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The Public Papers of July last record the odious fact; and al- 
though the lynx-eyed Editor could not find it in “the Minutes,’’ 
T here present it to the public, extracted from those very Minutes, 
literatim et verbatuim. 

“That this Synod highly approve of the conduct and zeal of the 
Presbytery of Dromore in the management of the affairs of the con- 
gregation of Warrenpoint; that the Presbytery be directed to continue 
their attention to these affairs, and to take Lrcat Apvice how they 
are to act therein ; and that they be empowered to act upon that ad- 
vice, in which this Synod agree to countenance and assist them.” 

Read it over again, Mr. Editor, and—b/ush, I had almost said, 
but no—set yourself about devising some verbal quibble, or some 
Lurgan falsehood, by which to escape from the snare in which you 
have emmeshed yourself/ If ‘ Legal Advice, to be acted upon,” be 
not “ordering legal proceedings to be taken,” language has no mean- 
ing, and words are less than wind, , 

Oh! but you may say—* the object is not todrive Mr. Arnold 
from his Meeting. House.” Indeed! What is the object, then? 
Is it to keep him in peaceable possession—to drive away the swarms 
of ruthless persecutors, both lay and clerical, and of various church- 
es, that have been let loose upon him and his faitbful little flock, 
by the Presbytery of Dromore? This would bea merciful pro- 
vision, worthy of a great religious Body, towards an aged, irre- 
proachable, and unoffending brother. But, I fear this is not your 
object; for your precious resolution, “highly apprayes of the con~ 
duct of the Presbytery in this affair.” Had I time and space, I 
could make the blood of men run cold, by describing the unjust 
and inhuman treatment which Mr. Arnold has experienced, under 
foul combinations of lay and clerical power, and unnatural leagues 
of Episcopalians, Methodists, and Presbyterians. Mr, Arnold, 
like a true christian, refused to utter a falsehood in the Synod of 
Ulster ; and someof the Jowest class of his nominal hearers, chiefly 
‘Methodists, dissatisfied with his conduct in this respect, very prop- 
erly retired from his ministry, and allowed him to live in peace. 
This, however, was too christian a course to please “the organizer 
of mischief ;’? and he procured the Episcopal Church of Warren- 
point, from the pulpit of which he poured his poison, and after- 
wards made arrangements with the Seceders for the annoyance of 
their Pastor, From that hour, peace fled the neighbourhood ; the 
most treacherous arts were used to induce. persons to desert their 
Minister; he was called “a denier of his Saviour ; and when 
one honest man refused to sign a document against him, he was told, 
“that he would yet sign it withhis blood!” All their arts could 
not detach the mass of the people from a mild and virtuous pastor ; 
and the Presbytery of Diomore actually sent preachers into his 
meeting-house, who harangued a mixed mob from one of the eas 5 
and, in order to guard his very pulpit from intrusion, seth was 
sometimes compelled to remain in it until eight or nine o’ciock, on 
the Lord’s day! Waxing bolder from the forbearance of a de 
liarly peaceful man, his opponents twice broke open the sept oft 
his meeting-house ; and he has been compelled to bring mi 
action against them for assault and violence ! And of these thing ; 
the Synod “highly approve!” ‘fhat is, they highly approve 0 
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persecuting an unoffending brother “ for righteousness sake.” Poor 
Mr. Arnold! a volume would not detail the petty annoyances, the 
unprincipled slanders, the personal assaults, and the various perse- 
cutions, ‘to which he has been subjected for the last three years. 
And, yet, in point of sound learning, sterling integrity, and moral 
worth, he is superior to the entire host of his persecutors. 

Let it net be said, that the Synod ordered legal proceedings to 
secure the civil rights of the methodists and others, who still adhere 
tothem. Early inthe business, Mr. Arnold proposed, in the spirit 
of christian equity to give to those who were discontented with his 
ministry the full arbitrated value, of all property which they could 
claimin the Meeting-house of .Warrenpoint: but this proposition 
they rejected with scorn; relying, doubtless, upon being enabled 
tosend him and his congregation adrift upon the world, through 
‘¢the countenance and assistance of the General Synod.” 

The Orthodox Editor threatens to expose some of “the sayings 
of the Deputation, in London.” The Deputation equally despise 
the threat and the threatener. Their characters, morally speaking, 
are above reproach: and their words have ever been the language of 
truth. So far from adding the colouring of party even, toany of 
their wrongs, they rather suppressed some of the most shocking 
scenes of intrigue and violence by which the Remonstrants have 
been injured; well knowing, that they would bave brought sus- 
picion upon their own veracity, by detailing all the revolting facts, 
which have disgraced the General Synod, through its worthless 
leaders, 

They desired to live in peace; but this new quarrel has been forced 
upon them: and, they entreat the public to bear in mind, that in 
this, as in the entire progress of their unhappy disputes, they have 
only stood upon the defensive. Strong in conscious rectitude, and 
still stronger in a good cause, they personally, neither court nor 
shun the attacks of their opponents: but, for the sake of Chris« 
tianity, they do wish for an end of clerical animosity and contention. 

Asa matter of justice, I demand the insertion of this article 
in “ The Orthodox Presbyterian.” His attack has obtained. curren- 
cy in the pages of The Bible Christian; and I seek the like measure 
of equity at his hands, ® ONE OF THE DEPUT ATION. 


———. 


Intelligence. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE SCOTTISH UNITARIAN CHRISTIAN 
ASSOCIATION, AT ITS ANNIVERSARY MEETING, HELD 


IN GLASGOW, ON SUNDAY AND MONDAY, 2D AND 3p 
OCTOBER. 


We gladly refer our readers to the proceedings of this socicty, 
advertised on the cover of our present number, and already pub- 
lished in ‘the Christian Pioneer.” We have the pleasure of know- 
ing the Rev. Henry Clarke, of Lancashire, who preached the morn- 
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ing sermon, and the name of the Rev. Fletcher Blakely, of 
Moneyrea, who preached in the middle of the day, and also in the 
evening, is familiar to the generality of our readers. Their power- 
ful discourses, we learn, gave unanimous satisfaction to the members 
of the association, and made a deep impression upon very crowded 
congregations. While we regret that their interesting and eloquent 
speeches, delivered on Monday, have not appeared, nor those of 
the Rev. George Harris, we rejoice that the addresses of our young 
countrymen, the Rev. W. Smith of Dundee, and the Rev. B. T. 
Stannus, of Edinburgh, have been givenatlength. They will be 
read with profit and pleasure. The editor of the Pioneer, in a let- 
ter to a friend, speaking of Mr. Clarke, Mr, Blakely, and Mr. 
Harris, says, ‘*‘ I could not get their addresses in, nor was it neces- 
sary. They can afford to be left out ; but young men entering upon 
public life, should not be neglected.” . He is right. We much ad- 
mire the addressess of Mr, Barr and Mr. Robert Hedderwick ; and 
the one delivered by the Rev. A. M‘Donald, of Greenock, should 
be read by every Calvinist. 

From the Pioneer, we give, for the present, the following extract: 

‘* The meeting was also addressed by Messrs. Davidson, Blyth, 
and Hedderwick, of Glasgow; by Mr. Burns of Saltcoates, on. 
moving the 9th Resolution, which, as well as the various others pro- 
posed by the President, was unanimously and warmly adopted; by 
Mr. Clarke, on his health being given in connection with the Mis- 
sionary enterprise; by Messrs. Smith and Stannus; and by Mr. 
Blakely. The 6th Resolution, which expreesed the sympathy of 
the meeting with the struggles of our Irish brethren, and which 
specially noticed the labours of the Pastor of Moneyrea, and wel- 
comed his arrival in Scotland, called forth bursts of approbation, 
which must have cheered the heart of our indefatigable friend. His 
reply was forcible and eloquent, and was received, as well as his re- 
marks on proposing “Our female Unitarian friends,” in a manner 
which must have been highly gratifying to one, who, for so long a 
period, has had to combat with difficulty and obloquy in the advo- 
cacy of Christian liberty and truth,” EDITORS. 


THE REV. DR. DRUMMOND’S SYNODICAL SERMON. 


This distinguished divine has favoured the Christian community 
with another of his eloquent discourses. It is above our praise, but 
cannot be too soon consulted by the advocates of free and fearless 
examination, We recommend it most seriously to the perusal of 


every man who prefers Christ to Calvin or Athanasius. 
EDITORS, 


THE REV. EDWARD IRVING, HIS PROPHETS AND 
PROPHETESSES. 


Tur above-named Reverend declaimer, who figured in May-street 
Church, in this town, about twelve months ago, as a , Teacher of 
pure Orthodoxy, and no doubtas partaking of a Common Faith with 
those who brought him hither, has lately been astonishing the good 
people of London with such exhibitions as the following : 
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“On Sunday the Rev. E. Irving delivered two sermons on the 
extraordinary gifts of the spirit, oa each of which occasions the 
congregation was disturbed by individuals pretending to the mira- 
culous gifts of tongues. During the sermon inthe morning, a lady 
thus singularly endowed, was compelled to retire to the vestry, 
where she was unable (as she herself says) to restrain herself, and 
spoke for some time in the unknown tongue, to the great surprise of 
the congregation, who did not seem prepared for the exhibition. 
The Rev. Gentleman resumed the subject in the evening, by dis- 
coursing from, (ur rather expounding) the 12th chapter of the Ist 
Corinthians. Towards the conclusion of the exposition, he took 
occcasion to allude to the circumstance of the morning, end expres- 
sed his doubts whether he had done right in restraining the exer- 
cise of the gift in the church itself, and compelling the lady to re- 
tire to the vestry. At this moment, a gentleman in the gallery, 
(a Mr. Taplin, who keeps an academy in Castle-street, Holborn,) 
rose from his seat, and commenced a violent harangue in the un- 
known tongue. The confusion occasioned was extreme. The 
whole congregation rose from their seats in affright. Several ladies 
screamed aloud, and others rushed to the doors. Some supposed 
that the building was in danger, others that there had either been 
a murder, or an attempt to murder some person in the gallery, in- 
somuch that one gentleman actually called out to the pew-opener 
and beadle to ‘ Stop him and not let him escape.? On both oc- 
casions the church was extremely crowded (particularly so in the 
evening,) and it would be impossible to describe the confusion pro- 
duced by the display of fanaticism. There was, indeed, in the 
strange unearthly sound and extraordinary power of yoice, enough to 
appal the heart of the tost stout-hearted. A great part of the con- 
gregation standing upon the seats, to ascertain the cause of alarm, 
while the Rev. Gentleman, standing with arms extended, and oc- 
casionally beckoning them to silence, formed a scene which perhaps 
partook as much of the ridiculous as of the sublime, No attempt 
was made to stop the individual, and after two or three minutes he 
became exhausted and sat down, and then the Rev. Gentleman 
concluded the service. Many were so alarmed, and others so dis- 
gusted, that they did not return again into the church; others form- 
ed themselves into groups in the entry of the church, and discus. 
sed the propriety of the Rey. Gentleman’s suffering the exhibition ; 
and altogether a sensation was produced which will not soon be 
forgotten by those who were present.” 


These blasphemous ravings have been defended by the Rev. Nicho- 
las Armstrong, a minister of the Established Church, a leading 
member of the Reformation Society, and the chief agent in breaking 
up a meeting in London, for the support of the Starving Irish. 

To such a deplorable state is misnamed Orthodoxy reducing the 
profession of Christianty amongst the Saints of modern days: We 
may shortly expect to hear of “the gift of tongues” in Belfast. 


ible Christian. 


No. Xe. ‘DECEMBER, 1831. Vorsil I. 


[TO THE EDITOR OF THE BIBLE CHRISTIAN. ] 


THE BIBLE. 


Tue perfect sufficiency of Scripture, independent of 
all traditions, is one of the great bases of Protestant- 
ism. This ground was firmly taken by the primitive re- 
formers, when anattempt was made to distract men’s 
minds, and to impose upon them a divided allegiance, by 
setting up human authority, in matters of faith, as, at 
least, a rival, if not paramount, to Revelation. .'The 
sufficiency of scripture is also one of the great principles 
of the Remonstrant body. This ground was taken by 
them, when the exclusionists of the Synod of Ulster 
performed the retrograde movement of nullifying the 
progress of mental freedom during three centuries, by 
leading men back to their former state of slavish submis- 
sion to human authority, and imposing upon them, un- 
der the forms of creeds and confessions, the necessity of 
recognizing tradition, and holding the opinions of falli- 
ble men in equal esteem and reverence with the immedi- 
ate inspiration of God. With this principle I heartily 
concur. I believe that the sacred Scriptures contain all 
and every of the essentials of salvation; and also that 
the exercise of the private judgment of every individual 
in society, in ascertaining these essentials, is an inde- 
feasible right, over which no human being has any just 
authority ; for, as the individual is alone responsible for 
the use of his talents, and as his interests alone are ad- 
vanced or prejudiced thereby, he, alone, has the right of 
directing their application, or of prescribing for himself 
modes of faith. All coercive interference is not only 
unjust and unwarrantable, but dangerous to his eternal 
interest ; since, owing to the fallibility of all haman 
judgments, there are as many chances that the obtruded 
opinions may be erroneous, as there are that they may 
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be correct. “Let every one be fully persuaded in his 
own mind,” and let him form his faith and conduct in 
such accordance with the Holy Scriptures, as the unbi- 
assed exercise of the judgment God has given him will 
warrant and approve. 


The Bible is the sure ground and only guide of faith. 
Since, then, that book exercises so awful an influence, 
it becomes important that nothing should interfere with 
its operation, or detract from its efficiency. To profit 
by the directions, it is necessary that we confide in the 
intelligence of a guide; and implicit reliance upon the 
skill and integrity of a physician, is scarcely less requi- 
site than an attentive observance of his prescriptions. 
Being fully persuaded of the origin and authenticity of 
Revelation, as contained in the Bible, it becomes our 
duty to receive that book, with single-hearted submis- 
sion, as the guide of our faith and conduct; and altho’ 
we be fully aware of the fact of its perfect sufficiency in 
all things, yet it is impossible that we can derive from 
it all that advantage which it is capable of imparting, 
unless we regard it- with that confidence and holy reve- 
rence to which it is entitled by its divine nature. 

The truth of this is evident, and is universally ac- 
knowledged. But while it meets with the assent of all 
Christians, it isa matter of surprise, that it is diametri- 
cally opposed to their general couduct. While it is ac- 
knowledged that there is no book half so important, it 
isalso the fact, that there is no book so much ne- 
giected, or treated with such disrespect. Alexander the 
Great, to evince his reverence and love for the poems of 
Homer, had them deposited in a casquet of gold and 
gems. Is the book of life so far inferior even to the most 
sublime of profane compositions, that it should meet 
with less respect from those whom it is calculated to be- 
nefit eternally? I do not wish it to be kept in such 
a costly repository, but while its precepts are harboured 
in the hearts, its divine nature should secure it the reve- 
rence of its readers, and preserve it from disrespect and 
indecent familiarity. It is related of one of the Edwards, 
that seeing a Bible converted by one of his companions 
into astool to stand upon, he indignantly took it up, 
kissed it, and laid it on the table. How would the young 
prince be shocked, were he to witness the dismissal of 
schools in which this book is used; to see it converted 
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by some of the scholars into a club or missile with which 
to wreak their ill humours npon each other; or did he 
know that, in some families, the common, and, to them, 
legitimate use of the Family Bible, is to serve asa cu- 
shion, by which to elevate the junior members to a level 
with the table? Yet these things, the crowned Saint 
would have witnessed preity frequently had he lived in 
our times, 

The mere fact that the object of the Bible is the sal- 
vation of souls, should be sufficient to make men regard 
it seriously ; but, keeping out.of view its eternal truths, 
it has other claims upon cur admiration and onr leve. In 
an historical point of view, it is invaluable, as it furnish. 
es us with authentic history at a period of which no other 
chronicles are extant. In point of morals, it furnishes, 
us. with the purest and. most amiable system of morality, 
founded npon the exigencies and sympathies of humani- 
ty. Tothe calm enquirer into the nature of man, it 
presents copions data in its valuable and authentic sketch- 
es of character, in every shade and posture, in all situa- 
tions of life, and operated upon by all passions, feelings 
and motives, We have, in it, analyses of mind, which, 
as they are fully authenticated, give us a powerful key 
to the nature, and liabilities, and habitudes of men. In 
a merely literary light, it is the most perfect work that 
we possess; comprising, as it does, every excellence 
which renders literature valuable. In grandeur and sub- 
limity, in dignity, simplicity, power, pathos, poetry 
and beauty, it is rich, even to excess. In these. quali- 
ties, it defies all. human competition, The grief of 
Priam over Hector, sinks into nothingness, compared 
with the lament. of David over Absalom. The apathy 
of the Stoics yields to the patient and even grateful en- 
durance of Job. The sublimity of even the grandest 
passages of the grandest poets, appears petty and insig- 
nificant, compared to those passages where the subject is 
the great and beneficent spirit of the universe. Whe- 
ther he is represented clothed with majesty and armed 
with power, as when, from the chaotic confusion of ante- 
mundane darkness, a simple act of volition was followed 
by an immediate creation of an order and economy, to 
our eyes. bearing the impress of infinite elaboration 
and care, or whether he is pictured by the Psalmist, 
when 
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‘6 On seraph and on seraphim, 
Right reyally he rode ; 
And, on the wings of mighty winds 
Came flying all abroad ;” 


in every ‘situation where God is introduced, the style 
approaches nearer to the subject than any other effort of 
man possibly could do. 

With all these advantages, which concur to place it, in 
point of intexest and attraction, incomparably above all 
other productions, it is a matter of regret that it is ne- 
glected and abused. Even excluding the absolute and 
imperative necessity that there is for its perfect study in 
forming opinions of faith and modes of conduct—keep- 
ing out of view entirely, the grand and distinguishing 
province of the Bible, it is wonderful that its merely 
literary excellencies do not secure for it an attentive per- 
usal; but when we consider its eternal importance, our 
wonder gives place to a painful feeling of fear and regret. 
The very things which are sought for with avidity, else- 
where, are shunned and neglected, if they appear in the 
Bible. History is generally looked upon as a profitable 
and interesting study; but history, more profitable and 
more interesting than any other, is neglected. Travels 
are generally acmired for the variety of incident and de- 
scription with which they abound, The Bible abounds 
with both; but its abundance will not secure it readers. 
Poetry is truly looked upon as one of the most refined 
delights of life—Every poetic excellence is found in 
perfection in that Book, and its beauties are plagiarized 
and profaned by poets ; and yet the readers of poetry 
are not, generally, readers of the Bible. Stories and 
novels are sought for eagerly to amuse—the Bible is full 
of subjects, highly characterized in roménce of situa- 
tion, and infinitely more interesting and beautiful than 
the Arabian tales, or any other production of this class, 
and yet the admirers of this class are not admirers of the 
Bible. The calmly serious of mankind delight in apho- 
risms, and maxims, and moral sentiments. These are 
found in the greatest plenty and perfection in that Book, 
and yet the admirers of La Rochefoucault and Rous- 
seau—the calmly serious of mankind, are not, generally, 
readers of the Bible. There are men of visionary and 
speculative minds, who delight in vain attempts at pier- 
cing into the gloom of futurity, at penetrating the mys- 
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teries of the present, and exploring the lurking proba- 
bilities in the chaotic arcana of a past eternity. With 
what labour and perseverance they con over the visions 
of Plato, the mysteries of Kant and Berkeley, and the 
effects, independent of causes, in Hume; but in vain. 
There is but one Book which treats of the past, the pre- 
sent, and the future, fully, as perfection can be consi- 
dered, clearly, as mystery may be explained, definitely, 
as any thing infinite may be expounded. There is but 
ene Book, which tells us whence we-are, what we 
are, and whither we are journeying—which de- 
clares to man, in the language of truth and certainty, 
his origin, his dependence, and the conditions of his fu- 
ture prospects. Here all doubts are removed, in this 
Book every thing is made sure—but the speculators, vi- 
sionaries and theorists, are not readers of the Bible. 
Books of medicine, and scientific opinions on patent me-~ 
dicines, are.consulted with eager earnestness by. those 
who labour under bodily ailments—with how much 
greater earnestness would they seek after a remedy for 
an eternal disease, more excruciating in suffering, as it 
is more permanent in duration, than any temporary ma- 
lady? How perseveringly would they labour fora Ca- 
tholicon which would heal all their disquietudes, both in 
time and eternity ? Here is the Catholicon, the alkahest 
of pain and misery, the universal panacea, which, though 
it does not eradicate pain, here, yet deprives it of half 
its anguish, through confiding patience and submission; 
and ensures to the patient, who uses it, spiritual health 
and happiness throughout eternity. Here is this talis- 
man vf mighty power both here and after; but the seek- 
ers after temporal comforts, and the epicures impatient 
of pain, are not readers of the Bible. In these pursuits 
all men are interested : Among these things mankind are 
divided: With these things both young and old are uni- 
versally employed: but the young and old are not uni- 
versally readers of the Bible. Possessing, as it does, 
every qualification to render it popular, it, nevertheless, 
is perfectly the reverse. Attractive in every point of 
view, it is shunned and disliked ; looked upon, with feel- 
ings resembling those with which we regard the parish 
stocks, as a necessary dread, in ¢errorem, but no object 
of agrecable association and regard. This is the fact. 
We would endeavour to ascertain the cause; andalthough 
R 2 
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at first sight it may appear rather difficult to reconcile 
this anomaly, yet it is easily explained. 

“Familiarity,” says Chesterfield, “ breeds contempt ;” 
and if the constant nse of this Book, with plates, as a 
toy for children, or the still more constant use of it as 
a common lesson book, does not produce contempt for 
the Bible, yet the idea of importance attached to it raises 
it but slightly above that feeling, and combining with it 
awe and fear, engenders dislike, if not abhorrence., The 
perpetual use made of it by children, must greatly di- 
minish their respect, and entirely destroy their reve- 
rence for that book. This, of itself, would eventually 
lessen its importance in their eyes, and deter them from 
recurring to it at a future period of their lives. 

Again, it not unfrequently happens in some families, 
that while the children are turning over the leaves or 

looking at the pictures, they are warned not to laugh 
nor be frivolous. Here it is used as a bugbear, and they 
afterwards look upon it as associated with restraint, and 
consequently regard it with a feeling of dislike. 

How frequently does it occur, in families where zeal 
preponderates over judgment, that while the parents are 
seated at the fire reading this book, the children are 
placed around the table in silent. mockery, mistaken for 
attention. They are withheld from moving by the in- 
junctions of their parents. Cold and perhaps sleepy, 
they are obliged to listen, and the slightest inattention 
or whisper is severely punished. There may be but 
one child, and he sits on his stool before the fire and 
falls asleep and is crossly arousedand commanded to listen 
to what, by reason of his years, he does not comprenend. 
The parts most interesting to him, Daniel and the lion's 
den, for instance, and others, are not selected, but the 
epistle of Paulor some other parts; to the child equally 
uninteresting. Silence is the great command, and the 
naturally inquisitive nature of the child is repressed and 
a painfalattention imposed, than which nothing can be 
more irksome or disagreeable. Perhaps the parent per- 
uses the volume in silence, and then the children are 
forbidden to speak or make a noise, lest they should oc- 
casion any disturbance, Not unfrequently, if the child 
can read, he is commanded to read aloud, at a time 
when he wishes to. play, and he is told that he shall be 
permitted to amuse himself after finishing the chapter. 
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In cases of misbehaviour, frequently the panishment 
awarded is the imposition of a task, and some twenty 
or thirty verses must be committed to memory. The 
Bible, im this case, is an instrument of punishment ; 
in the preceding it was a means of restraint. In schools, 
again, strict discipline must be enforced, and silence 
and order preserved, while the Bible is the task-book 
of the poor little tremblers, who frequently undergo 
corporeal punishment, on account of their errors in re- 
peating the prescribed verses, or their inaccuracy in re- 
membering the precise references. Punishment is some- 
times evaded by excuses, and after the culprit is tempt- 
ed to tear out a number of lcaves in order that he may 
cover his inattention by saying that the place was not in 
his book—the lie incurs additional chastisement, and the 
Bible is regarded as the cause of all. How earnest is 
the wish of some of them, that there had been no such 
thing as books; and to counteract the circumstance, as 
far as possible, they remedy it by throwing them into 
ariver or otherwise destroying them. 

The whole tendency of this is evil. Every scholar 
has a deadly hostility to a cane, and cannot tolerate the 
idea of a birch. In nine cases out of ten, when he 
leaves school, he makes a determination never again to 
open aschool-book, and in ninety-nine cases out of ahun- 
dred, he religiously keeps it. Hence it is that the Bible 
is so much neglected. Familiarity occasicns indifference, 
and restriction and corporeal pain and suffering create 
aversion and disgust. 

It signifies nothing to say that after they get more 
sense they return to it again with better feelings. It is 
generally late in life, if at all, that they overcome their 
antipathy to it ; and in this, above all other concerns, 
delay is dangerous, 

It may be said, that one cause of its neglect, is, that 
the truths it contains are unpalatable to many, and its 
precepts are at variance with the pleasures of the world. 
This must be acknowledged; but should not we labour 
to do away with all objections to it, and is not this one 
cause quite sufficient, without throwing another obsta- 
cle in the way of its promulgation, by engendering in 
the young .a rooted aversion to it, which they cannot 
readily shake off, by means of a mistaken and a perni- 
cious system of education. 
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From all these observations,I am disposed to conclude, 
that the reason why the Bible is read, but seldom even as 
a duty, scarcely ever as a pleasure, arises from an inju- 
dicious system of education, public and private. I hold 
i¢ as an established truth, that instruments of punish- 
ment must excite our aversion. The Bible, therefore, 
should never be read as an instrument of punishment, 
nor as a bugbear, by which to frighten children into a 
cold and irksome propriety. It is a desecration of its 
high and holy office, and an infallible mode of exciting 
towards it dislike instead of love. 

It may be asked, “ Would I wish it to be a sealed 
book to children?” I answer, no. It abounds with 
passages capable of exciting in them the highest interest; 
and the simple and prominent truths contained in it, are 
admirably calculated to sink deep into the heart of the 
young. The great truth of man’s dependence, and of 
God's unceasing willingness to protect, and continued 
kindness, will apply with wondrous aptitude to the con- 
fiding and helpless reliance of childhood, and will excite 
their sympathy and love. But let it be used as a reward, 
not as a punishment. Present it with an aspect of at- 
traction, not of repulsion; and it will be regarded with 
love in childhood. As the understanding ripens, its 
truths will expand, and open up wider fields for their 
investigation, and exhibit grounds for their high regard. 
It will be looked upon with reverence in youth, and as 
its truths are demonstrated by the experience of life, 
and its necessity declared by the exigencies of man, and 
its justice vindicated by the economy of nature, it will 
dwell in holy confidence and trust in the hearts of the 
old; and what has delighted them in infancy, and in- 
structed them in youth: will console and cheer them 
in age; they will revert to it, not as to a new acquain- 
tance, but as to an old friend, in whose willingness to 
do them good they have the firmest reliance, and whose 
ability to assist they have a thousand times tried and 
never found wanting. How much better would such a 
system be, than the present, in which the Bible is forced 
upon the child as a repulsive encumbrance. He throws 
it off with the other trammels of his non-age. He may 
return to it again in the decline of life; but not having 
an early love for it, he had not recourse to it in his youth, 
and was thereby deprived of a steady friend and able 
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adviser, during the bustling and active business of that 
season, which, from its temptations and jarrings most 
especially requires it. 

Such a mode of treatment would lead an individual, 
by pleasant paths, to a knowledge of the Bible. That 
such a knowledge would be of incalculable service to 
every one requires no elaborate proof. That such a 
knowledge possessed by every one would be for the good 
of the whole community and for the world is evident. 
The laws which are most just and profitable for private 
persons, when extended, are found most beneficial for 
society ; and the true interests of states can be best ad- 
vanced by those virtues, which lead to the temporal and 
eternal happiness of the individual. 

AN OrTHODOX REMONSTRANT. 


———_ 


LETTER TO THE REV. ROBERT MAGILL, OF 
ANTRIM. 


[To THE EDITOR OF THE BIBLE CHRISTIAN. | 


Srr,—Should you deem the following Letter worthy 
of a place in your Periodical, it is at your service. It 
was sent to the Rev. Gentleman, to whom it is addres- 
sed, by post; but he did not think fit to make any 
reply to it, during the opportunity he afterwards had. 
It was not originally written with the intention of being 


published. 
A UNITARIAN LAyMAN. 


(To the Rev. Robert Magill. ) 


Rev. Sir,—The following remarks are occasioned by 
the challenge which you made, in the sermonwhich you 
preached in Ballyrobin, on last Lord’s-day, in which 
you defied any person to produce an argument against 
the doctrine you were then inculecating. As you could 
not imagine, that any person would be so rude, as to 
interrupt you, while preaching ; and as you called so 
vehemently for objections, and afterwards appointed 
another Sabbath day, on which you would preach in 
the same neighbourhood, I take it for granted, that 
you are desirous of finding out what objections any of 
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your audience would make, that you may have an 
opportunity of confuting them, when you return. 

Having many serious doubts, with regard to the truth 
and Scripturality of the doctrine of the Trinity, I be- 
lieve myself called on to come forward ; hoping you will 
not be displeased, if I take the liberty of stating my 
sentiments, in as plain and free a manner as I can, and 
offering a few arguments, which appear to me to militate 
against some of the doctrines which you so strenuously 
advocate, and of which, I should be much gratified to 
hear your explanation. 

Though I have not the honour of being a clergyman, 
yet, I claim to myself the right of examining the doc- 
trines which you, or any other person, may inculcate ; 
and of comparing them with the Scriptures. This isa 
liberty, however, which, I have reason to believe, you 
would not allow laymen to exercise, as is evident by your 
preaehing and conduct on many occasions ; yet, I imagine, 
you would scarcely have the hardihood to say, expressly 
you would not, to any enlightened andience. You will 
not deny, however, that at times, when you understand 
that some of your flock are likely to have an opportunity 
of hearing a Unitarian clergyman, that you become 
dreadfully alarmed, and use every influence in your 
power to restrain them from going tohear. You present 
to them, in order to frighten them, certain doctrines, 
which you dress up in odious clothing, and which, you 
declare, belong to your Remonstrant fellow-christians, 
giving them the mild appellation of “damnable heresies ;” 
but you dare not permit them to go and hear, whether 
such doctrines are really preached, or, whether they are 
so hideous as you represent them. What, must disin- 
terested persons suppose, are your motives for hindering 
them to hear men, whose minds are not bound by your 
shackles, but who fearlessly exercise “the liberty where- 
with Christ hath made them free?” Must they not 
naturally think, that you are afraid, lest your hearers 
should perceive that you had all along been misrepre- 
senting the doctrines and characters of the Remonstrants ;: 
a circumstance by which their allegiance to you might be 
shaken, and they might be led to desert you? Do you 
imagine that you act candidly and nobly, by holding 
the minds of the people under your care, fh honda? 
fs it necessary for you to wax up their ears, as Ulysses 
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did those of his companions, in order to escape the fatal 
allurements of the Syrens? You assert, that “Christ 
has placed you, a watchman,. on Sion’s towers.” Does 
the truth of Christ require human guards and sentinels 
to defend it? Is it such a tender plant, that it could 
be blasted by a Unitarian sermon? JI should fear, that 
anything which required to be concealed, and, which could 
not endure the light of day, was not genuine. How does 
your conductagree with such texts of Scripture as the fol- 
lowing: “ Prove all things,’—“Search the Scriptures" — 
“ Judge ye,” &c. Besides, where is your consistency in 
vapouring before your hearers, and shouting for Unita- 
rians to come forward, in the middle of your sermon, when 
they weuld be subject to church censure; or, at least, 
to your severe displeasure, should they go to hear any 
of that denomination preach? When you come to 
preach, you will please inform your audience how far 
you would allow them to use their understandings, in 
proving the truth of the doctrines which you teach. 

Another thing, which I should be happy to hear you 
explain, is, how you are sure that your views of Scrip- 
ture doctrines, amid such a variety of views, are right ? 
It is most reasonable, that you should stand forward, 
and declare how you have arrived at absolute certainty, 
in order to justify your conduct, in condemning the 
conscientious opinions, and your joining in the perse- 
cution of clergymen, possessed of as sound judgments, 
and as learned and wise, and perhaps as good, as yours 
self. You have thus given arguments to your Remon- 
strant brethren, in favour of the truth of the doctrines 
they hold, which you cannot produce in favour of yours. 
How were they tempted to compromise their principles, 
as I fear many who now oppose them most vigorously, 
have done, by being subjected to worldly loss, to mortal 
anxieties, and to the misrepresentations of every intole- 
rant bigot! Have you such texts to advance in favour of 
thetruthof your principles? No; you have assertions in 
abundance; but these are ‘ stubborn facts,’ which will ever 
stand against you, as much as they do in their favour. 
There is, I fear, no way left fer you to prove your 
certainty, but by alleging, that you have got an imme- 
diate commission from Heaven; but this you will be 
required to prove, by working miracles, in order to 
obtain public credence. 
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In‘ your public preaching, you seem rather to com- 
mand your hearers to believe, than to convince their 
judgments, by sound reasoning and candid investigation. 
The assent of the mind, you are well aware, depends, 
solely, upon the nature and degrees of testimony. Be- 
lief must vary, as testimony varies. It is really absurd, 
to suppose that a person could believe what he pleases, 
by a simple act of volition. Until you can, therefore, 
produce as much direct testimony, or plain argumeuts 
deduced from scripture, as will overturn the following 
general arguments against the doctrine of the Trinity, 
you cannot reasonably expect that I could believe your 
assertions, unless you can convince me, that you are bet- 
ter authority than the scriptures. 

Ist. The doctrine of the Trinity is not directly reveal- 
ed in the Scriptures: so, too, says Mr. Carlile, a Trini- 
tarian clergyman; and let any person, who says that 
it is directly revealed, shew where. But, a great many 
texts of Scripture, directly assert a doctrine, the very 
contrary ; as,— God is one ;’—“There is but one God, 
—the Fatuer, and one Lord Jesus Christ, the Medi- 
ator between God and man:’—and Christ himself calls 
his Father, “the fonly true God ;’ and has affirmed, that, 
“his Father is greater than all.” &e. &c. 

2d.—There are at least, a thousand texts, expressly 
declaring that Christ is inferior to the Father. Let one 
be produced, that directly, and in language which is 
not figurative, or that is not modified by those texts 
which either precede or follow after it, which direetly 
asserts his equality with the Father. Some have so lit- 
tle candour, as to quote Hebrews, Ist. chapter, and 8th. 
verse, and pass over the 9th verse: or John, 10th chap- 
ter and 30th verse, which is figurative, without taking 
along with it, the explanation which Christ gives of it 
himself, in the 36th verse of the same chapter ; or, of 
reading along with it, John, 17th chapter, and 11th, 
21st and 23d verses. 

3d.—There is no direct scripture testimony, proving 
that Christ was possessed of “two distinct natures.” It 
is, evidently, a chimera, deduced by inference to get 
rid of the myriads of texts of scripture which assert the 
doctrine, of the Son’s subordination to the Father. 
The Trinitarian asserts, that “ Christ was both God and 
man in éwo distinct natures in one person’!!! The 
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scriptures assert, that he is the Mediator between God 
and man.” 

4th—The doctrine of the Trinity, is rendered dubi- 
table, by the manner its advocate takes to support it ; 
such as, by keeping it aloof from the light of reason; 
by maintaining it by clamour, and theatrical gesticu- 
lations ; by calling names, reviling and persecuting as 
far as in their power, those who deny the doctrine ; and 
by talking, with apparent satisfaction, of the eternal 
torments, which they take the liberty to declare, are 
awaiting their opponents. 

5Sth—The Unitarian, on the contrary, makes his prin- 
ciples credible, by the humble christian manner, in 
which he preaches them to his hearers. He takes the 
scriptures alone, for his rule and guide: he exercises 
his reason, in searching into the truths which they con- 
tain; and appeals to the reason and understanding of 
his audience: and while he firmly believes, that the 
doctrines he holds are in perfect accordance with the 
Scriptures, he supposes that he may err, and on that 
account, and in conformity with the feelings of human. 
ity and love which Christ taught, he does not return 
railing for railing, nor dares to insult Heaven, by as- 
cribing everlasting torments to those who do not think 
as he does, in matters of faith. 

Such, Rev. Sir, are some of the objections which 
cause me to dissent from you. I could produce many 
others, but the bounds which I have at present pre- 
scribed to myself will not permit. They remain, how- 
ever, for your confutation. Yours truly. 


A UNITARIAN LAYMAN. 


—<——- 
LETTER TO THE REV. JOHN EDGAR. 


Sir,—In The Bible Christian, for September last, I 
pretty sharply rebuked the arrogant intolerance of “ The 
Continental Society,” and exposed, in particular, some 
of your own pompous and boastful misrepresentations. 
Perhaps I felt more keenly, and expressed myself more 
warmly, than any statements of swch men could proper- 
ly warrant; yet, Ihaye not been convinced by all the 
maudlin charity and refined sentimentality of my friend 
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MELANCTHON, that it isimproper to feel indignant at 
injustice, or to expose the malice which, under the guise 
of religion, endeavours to ruin conscientious and unof- 
fending Christians. It is very easy for those who bask 
in the sunshine of prosperity, to deliver flowery haran- 
gues concerning fortitude in adversity ; and I strongly 
suspect, that it is thus, Melancthon, declaims about the 
exercise of meekness and charity towards revilers and 
persecutors of the brethren. We find none of this 
mawkish tenderness in the Gospel. Offences are plain- 
ly called by their appropriate names ; and “ woe” is de- 
nounced upon Scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites,” with- 
out ceremony orreserve. Itmay be alleged, indeed, 
that we cannot sufficiently estimate motives to be quali- 
fied to pronounce judgment: but surely we are autho- 
rized “ to judge of the tree by its fruits;” and it is not 
possible for us to believe, that any men can honestly en- 
deavour to advance the cause of Christian Truth, by 
wilful and persevering misrepresentations. I¢ is equally 
mean and disingenuous to assume a satisfied air whilst 
we are suffering unmerited injury; and the greatest 
bitterness of spirit frequently vents itself in the cant of 
charity. I shallnot, therefore, “feign a virtue, though 
Lhave it not,” but proceed to rebuke you with that 
wholesome severity which your offences demand. 

At the Continental Society, you stated, that “the 
religious liberals of our own days are either avowed or 
secret Infidels ;” and I called upon you “to come forth 
and state whom you meant by “religious liberals”—as, 
from the whole tenor of your oration, you seemed to 
aim your-poisoned arrows at Unitarians. To this, you 
reply, in the last number of The Bible Christian, “that 
you neither called Unitarians avowed or (nor) secret 
infidels, nor used any expression, calculated to convey 
such a statement to the audience.” Now, Sir, this is a 
satisfactory disclaimer, so far as Unitarians are concern- 
ed; and a ae I could prove, by unquestionable evi- 
dence, that you uttered the identical words which I have 
quoted, concerning “ religious Liberals,” I shall not 
press that point any farther. It may be, that you re- 
ferred to some Orthodox Liberals, suchas Dr. Tennent, 
James Munfoad, or John Barnett, (for these are 
amongst the most tolerant Christians of my acquain- 
tance,) but, how they could be “religious” and yet 
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“infidels,” a Professor alone is able to explain. 

Tt is very singular, however, that whilst you disavow 
having applied the term “infidels” to Unitarians, you 
admit the use of language precisely tantamount in 
meaning. You candidly own, that you “did state, 
that Unitarianism is the high road to infidelity.” If you 
have stated the truth, seeing that multitudes have been 
travelling along this “high road,” you can readily point 
out the unhappy individuals of your own acquaintance, 
who have arrived at the fatal gaol of “infidelity.” 
Believe me, Sir, infidelity is too wise in its knavishness 
and hypocrisy, to assume the unprofitable and unfash- 
ionable garb of Unitarianism. I have seen something 
of it, in its most hideous form, and it has always been 
profoundly Orthodox in its bearing—grave and satur- 
nine in deportment, sanctimonious in look, overflowing 
with the most approved saintly quotations, an enemy to 
the most innocent recreation, and ready with all need- 
ful instruments of social and ecclesiastical torture, for 
the punishment of “ gainsayers.” Sucha one lives, not 
a thousand miles from Belfast, who, a few years ago, 
declared, “that nobody but a fool could believe in the 
Bible!” You may rest assured, that this man being 
now orthodox, is a thorough “ out-and-outer”—one who 
stops not at trifles, but “fools the saints to the top of 
their bent.” No man, Sir, will be a hypocrite to his own 
worldly loss; and, therefore, in these canting times, no 
infidel will profess U/nitarianism! As, however, your 
own errors are sufficiently numerous, and I am not cx- 
thodox enough to make you lie under “the imputation” 
of another's guilt, it is only fair to state, that the char- 
acter above referred to, has no relation to you: I shall, 
therefore, place you at.the bar of public opinion, for 
your personal offences. 

When you stated, that “Unitarianism is the high 
road to infidelity,” you spoke in scandalous ignorance of 
history, and reason, and fact; or you wilfully maligned 
and misrepresented the faith of your brethren; or, 
without intending any great harm, you merely used 
‘a rhetorical artifice,” to open the purse-strings of your 
silly audience, by horrifying them with the awful con- 
summation of Unitarianism. [am willing to adopt the 
most favourable supposition; and yet, Sir, at the best, 
‘in how wretched a predicament do you appear before - 
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the, world? To gratify an idle vanity, or “to raise 
money under false pretences,” you have stated, to the 
injury of a most respectable portion of your fellow 
Christians, what you know to be contrary to fact. As 
a Professor of Theology you must know, that, so far 
from “ Unitarianism being the high road to infidelity,” 
it has become the path of christian security and peace, 
to millions who were hurrying along “the broad ane 
of miscalled orthodoxy, to the gloomy and cheerle 
regions of scepticism and unbelief. It is, indeed, impos- 
sible, in the very nature of things, that Unitarianism 
should lead to infidelity. Accordant with the enlight- 
ened reason of man, vindicating the untainted equity 
and benevolence of God, honouring the Redeemer in 
his gracious character of Mediator, and joyfully looking 
forward to the final consummation of all things in 
righteousness and peace, it equally attracts men by the 
full evidence of its Divine origin, and the native 
loveliness of its blessed principles. It is no wonder, 
therefore, that in vindication of a system, thus redolent 
with the sanctity of Heaven, and calculated to cherish 
the best affections of earth, Unitarian Martyrs should 
have expired at the stake, and that Unitarian Confes- 
sors have thrown up the splendid honours and emolu- 
ments of the world, and finished their truly christian 
career, amidst unmerited obloquy and severe privations ! 
Neither is it surprising, that the ablest and most intre- 
pid advocates of the divine authority of Christianity, 
should have been found in the ranks of Unitarianism. 
Lardner in his unparalleled Work—« The Credibility 
of the Gospel History”’—has displayed talent, research, 
and erudition, which, if divided amongst the members 
of your Orthodox Synods, would outweigh the entire 
stock at present in their possession. Did you think of 
him, Sir, when you dared to speak of Unitarianism 
as being the high road to infidelity? Or, had you ever 
heard the names of Priestly, Lindsey, Jebb, Belsham, 
Cappe, and a host of others, who so gloriously defended 
the religion of Jesus from the attacks of Unbelievers, 
and so nobly evinced the sincerity of their faith by the 
magnitude of their sacrifices ? 

But, Sir, I leave names, and generalities, and ten- 
dencies, though all in my favour, and come to existing 
facts. On this ground I take my stand, and I defy you 
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io dislodge mefrom my position: nay, I shall hurl back 
your accusation upon your own head, and show that Or- 
thodoxy, and especially your Calvinistic Orthodoxy, is 
the fruitful parent both of fanaticism and infidelity. 
Whenever the intellect of a country outgrows the creeds 
of its churches, the headlong tendency of the enlighten- 
ed portion of the nation is towards intidelity ; whilst the 
lower and ignorant mass are drawn into wild, unreason- 
ing fanaticism, by the artifices of their priests, who la- 
bour to perpetuate an interested domination. Catholic 
Orthodoxy, which in all its worst features, resembles 
Calvinistic Orthodoxy, has reduced France, Spain, and 
Ttaly, to wide fields of scoffing unbelief on the one hand, 
and degraded superstition on the other. But to come 
nearer home, and to a country from which you derive 
your creed and discipline: look to Scotland, your boast- 
ed clime of Orthodoxy. So far as the population is 
Christian, with a wniform profession of Faith there exists 
every variety of Creed, both amongst the laity and clergy. 
Bat, besides this deplorable effect of ecclesiastical ty- 
ranny, the unscriptural dogmas of Calvinism have driven 
tens of thousands into rank infidelity. Enlightened 
minds omitting to examine Christianity in its native pu- 
rity, as it is found in the Bible, take it for granted, that 
Calvinism is the doctrine of the Gospel; and therefore 
reject an angel of light, because an unlovely child of 
earthly corruption has assumed her name and counter- 
feited her appearance. The single city of Edinburgh, 
the theatre of Knox’s glory, the seat of the Orthodox 
Assembly, and the boasted home of pre-eminent Litera- 
ture and Science, contains more infidels, than could be 
found amongst the entire Protestant population of Ire- 
land! There, Sir, Infidelity does not hide itself merely 
in the congenial abodes of debauchery and crime: it sits 
in the Professor’s chatr, it haunts the courts of J ustice, 
it mingles with the dispensers of the healing art, it en- 
ters into the circles of fashion, aad widely pervades all 
classes of society. Edinburgh is but a sample of what 
may he found in Glasgow, and indeed through every 
enlightened portion of the country: and, as the Scotch, 
generally speaking, are an educated, thinking people, 
down to the humblest grades of ‘society, the common 
weavers and mechanics are very often discovered in the 


crowded ranks of infidelity. 
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Tell me not, that the appalling statement which [ 
have made, is invalidated by their pharisaical observance 
of the Sabbath, and all the pomp, parade, and forms of 
devotion which are practised. The customs of the coun- 
try and the interests of the world perpetuate these exter- 
nal decencies; but the very rigour and restraint of their 
Calvinistic observances have the most powerful tenden- 
cy to estrange the heart from religion. With all its 
assumption of a heavenly origin, that which calls itself 
Christianity is found to be irrational in its principles, 
and unfavourable to rational enjoyment in its exercise. 
Tt covers the face of heaven with clouds, and casts a 
chilling gloom over this fair world of God's creation. 
The consequences are natural, though frightful. When- 
ever the Scotch are removed from the formalities and 
restraints of their native land, and placed in situations 
where irreligion will not stand in the way of their tem- 
poral interests, they are notoriously lax and infidel, in a 
greater proportion than the people of any other country 
upon earth. Call not this, Sir, a “ Unitarian Libel :” 
you well know it to be the truth. But, lest you should 
attempt a cavil, I refer you to “The Address of the 
Scotch Presbytery of London, to the Baptized of the 
Scottish Church, in the Metropolis and its Vicinity,” 
published about two years ago, under the immediate 
sanction of that truly Orthodox Divine,the Rev. Edward 
{rying, who erewhile enlightened the good folk of this 
town, in May-street Church. The Address sets forth, 

Ist, That, the baptized of the Scottish church, in 
London and its immediate vicinity amount to one 
hundred thousand individuals : 

2d, That, of these, scarcely ten thousand are even 
nominally connected with any church : 

3d, That, formerly there were ten places of worship, 
but now there are only five: 

4th, That, the five churches have not, amongst them 
all, more than one thousand communicants : or, in other 
words, out of 100,000 Scotchmen, they have about as ma- 
ny attending upon that ordinance of religion which is pe- 
culiarly the test of a man’s being a Christian, as would 
sit down at the Lord’s Table, in one day, in several of 
of the large Presbyterian congregations of Ulster! 

The Presbytery account for this awful declension, on 
several grounds; but especially the four following—The 
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inordinate love of money: religious indifference: the 
adoption of Unitarian principles: and the dreadful pre- 
valence of Infidelity! Read these orthodox admissions, 
good Professor, and venture again, if you dare, to libel 
Unitarianism. Sir, all history, all facts, all common 
sense, prove that your own darling Calvinism is the 
high road to infidelity. In Scotland, in England, in 
Ireland, in Switzerland, in Germany, Unitarianism 
has rescued tens of thousands from the gulf of Infidelity 
into which misnamed orthodoxy had plunged them ; and 
arrested the progress of millions, on their downward ca- 
reer of scepticism and delusion. At the yery moment 
when you were shamefully maligning a rational, benig- 
nant, scriptural faith, imnumerable saints in Heaven, 
and multitudes of pious Christians upon earth, were re- 
joicing in it as the hallowed source of their felicity and 
their hopes ! 

Lest, however, the testimony of the Scotch Presby- 
tery should be insufficient for your conversion, I shaJ] 
make you acquainted with a fact, which I learned from 
the lips of a man of great intelligence, and as high in 
honour and veracity as any one that ever existed. The 
Scotch, you are aware, who are ¢olerably catching in all 
countries, haye monopolized the good things of India: 
and, consequently, through the patronage of the East 
India Company’s Scotch Directors, many of the sons of 
the Scottish clergy have obtained valuable situations in 
the East. My friend, who was an opulent merchant in 
Caleutta, “knew about thirty of these gentlemen,” and 
solemnly declared, “that without a single exception, they - 
were unbelievers!” Had these men travelled along the 
high road of Unitarianism ? No; they were nursed in 
the very lap of orthodoxy, trained in its principles, versed 
in its forms, subject to its restraints—and, lo! the fruits 
of the system ! 

Sir, I abhor national reflections! but you have forced 
me to use illustrations, which, to many, may appear to 
be such. I owe it, however, to myself, and to many as 
estimable and traly Christian men and women as I have 
ever known, to disavow all intention of disparaging the 
enlightened people of Scotland. I detest the tyranny of 
their churches, and I dislike several of the doctrines of 
their creeds: but, as an intellectual and industrious na- 
tion, I heartily honour them: I know some of their Cal- 
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vinistic pastors and people, whose gemuine piety, moral 
respectability, and amiable social qualities, would do 
honor to any country and to any church. Jn making this 
becoming admission, however, I retract not “one jet or 
one tittle,” of what I said concerning the debasing and 
infidel tendencies of Calvinism. Where the people are 
ignorant, as they too generally are in this country, its 
tendency isto make fanatics and slaves: where the peo- 
ple are enlightened, as in Scotland and Germany, it 
cannot fail to produce infidelity to a large extent, amongst 
those who do not make religion a subject of serious per- 
sonalinquiry. How can it be otherwise? If christianity 
were indeed Calvinistic Orthodoxy, it seems to me almost 
impossible to conceive, how any unprejudiced, untram- 
melled, soberminded man, believing in the wisdom, justice, 
and goodness of God, could look upon it as an emana- 
tion from Heaven. I do not say, that from education and 
circumstances, there are not millions of conscientious be- 
lievers in Calvinism; but I do maintain that, were it not 
from those causes, the rational and enlightened portion 
of mankind could never have adopted a creed so extra- 
aordinary, self-contradictory, and demoralizing in its 
tendencies. 

The fundamental doctrine of Orthodoxy is directly 
opposed, so far as I am able to comprehend the expla- 
nations of its advocates, to the fundamental doctrine 
both of natural and revealed religion. The heavens, 
the earth, and the entire world of animated being, de- 
clare that there is but one Gop: the blessed volume 
of Revelation takes up the glorious truth, and proclaims 
woud in its thousand pages, that there is but one Gop. 
Now, sir, what does Orthodoxy teach? It teaches, 
that, “the Father is God, the Son is God, and the 
Holy Ghost is God.” If this be not Tretheism, or in- 
culcating the doctrine of Three Gods, language has no 
meaning. Feeling, however, that onz Gop is so clear- 
ly revealed in the Scriptures as to be incapable of denial, 
you plunge into the astounding difficulty of a compound 
Godhead, having three distinct Persons, all equal to each 
other; and yet, each, separately equal to the whole 
three wnited!!! Dr. Cooke, in The Orthodox Pres- 
byterian says, “he has yet to learn, that a part is equal 
to the whole.” Now, this seems strange, as the very 
first principle of Orthodoxy inculcates the amazing con- 
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tradietion! Nor‘is this all, sir: your system teaches, 
that Father and Son are of the same age—the derived 
Son coeval with the underived Father—a Being born of 
a woman only 1831 years ago, co-existent with the eter- 
nal and uncreated God! Moreover, you teach, that the 
Mediator is the same Being as the Father with whom 
he mediates—that the sanctifying Spirit, the Messenger 
of God and Christ, is the same Being with those who 
send him—and that He who sojourned thirty-three years 
in a human body, and died upon the cross of Calvary, 
was verily and indeed, “the God who filleth heaven 
and earth, and who alone hath immortality!” Can any 
man wonder, sir, that a system which thus rises up in 
bold contradiction to itself, to common sense, and to 
‘the plainest principles of natural and revealed religion, 
should be the abundant source of infidelity ? 

If we add to this, the peculiar and deplorahle doc- 
trines of Calvinism, we shall have many other proofs of 
the downward, infidel tendencies of modern Orthodoxy. 
I have neither time nor space, at present, to expose the 
system in its broad and naked deformity; but, I may 
venture to ask, can any enlightened, unprejudiced man, 
who admits the justice and goodness of God, seriously 
believe in the doctrine of original sin, or imputed guilt— 
a doctrine which represents an unoffending child, as the 
object of “God’s wrath and curse,” on account of the 
transgression of Adam and Eve, committed 6,000 years 
ago? Scripture avers, that “every man shall bear 
his own burthen ;’ orthodoxy teaches, that he shall bear 
another's—the Prophet of God saith, that “the child 
shall not suffer for the iniquities of his father :” Ortho- 
doxy asserts that he shali—Jesus saith concerning little 
children, “of suchis the kingdom of Heaven ;” Ortho- 
doxy maintains, that of such is the kingdom of hell! 

The doctrine of predestination is equally revolting. 
Can those sentiments, sir, have the sanction of a just and 
benevolent God, which represent him as forming thou- 
sands for happiness, and millions for misery, ‘f without 
any regard either to their faith or works,” and in accor- 
dance with an irresistible decree, enacted myriads of ages 
before they were born! ‘To this awful doctrine which 
represents God as a capricious tyrant, and man as un- 
reasoning slave—which utterly confounds virtue and 
vice, and makes the assassin and the saint equally the 
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irresponsible instruments of a fatal destiny, I may, 
perhaps, hereafter recur; but at present, I must content 
myself with thus merely alluding to what even John 
Calvin termed “ th: horrible decree.” 

The doctrine of imputed righteousness, though more 
benevolent, is not, in my mind, more unreasonable, un- 
just, and unscriptural, than that of imputed guilt. It 
‘in fact, supposes a double injustice on the part of God— 
first, in punishing the zrnocent in the room of the guilty ; 
and secondly, in permitting the guilty, entirely to es- 
cape without punishment at all. This imputes to God, 
what he expressly declares to be hateful in his eyes: 
“Lo, he that cleareth the guilty, and he that con- 
demneth the just, are they not both an abomination inmy 
sight, saith the Lord!” 

Is it surprising then, sir, that with such revolting 
dogmas inculcated as the doctrines of Christianity, men 
of good hearts and sound heads, who have never care- 
fully examined the Gospel for themselves, should rush 
headlong into unbelief? Add to this, the Calvanistic 
scheme of spiritual influence, and the daring familiarity 
with which it talks of personal inspiration and super- 
natural gifts, conterred upon the weak and the worth- 
less—and you have,the true secret of the prevalent 
infidelity of Calvinistic countries, as well as of “ The 
Row Heresy” of Scotland, the maniac ravings of Mary 
Campbell and Jane Carsdale, and the disgusting 
blasphemies which are disgracing the Metropolis 
of the empire, under the patronage of Edward Ir- 
ving! Beware then, Sir, of again violating the Ninth 
Commandment, by “ bearing false witness against your 
neighbours,” lest the weapons which you unjustly wield 
against. others, should be fairly turned against yourself, 

You adduce “the Manchester Controversy,” as your 
authority, for stating, that “ English Unitarians, in 
some places, paid persons sixpence a day for attending 
their chapels.” I thought, your calumnious assertion 
would rest upon some such authority. It is a favourite 
‘plan with modern Orthodoxy to imvent slanders, and 
then quote them as facts. The Manchester Controversy 
has been yery useful in this way; and The Orthodox 
Presbyterian, will in a few years become a great autho- 
rity inthe country! If unrefuted calumny is to be 
considered as truth, the labours of Hercules were but 
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child’s play, in comparison with the tasks which Ortho- 
doxy would impose upon Unitarianism, in vindication 
of its character ! - 

I remain, Sir, with a determined hostility towards 
your religious opinions, but without ene particle of per- 
sonal enmity towards yourself, 


A UNITARIAN. 
Belfast, October, 1831. 


—— 


CONTINUATION OF AN ESSAY ON EARLY RE- 
LIGIOUS INSTRUCTION. 


[PROM PAGE 205. ] 


Tus, then, is the simple result of our religion— 
that love of God which leads to obedience. If, there- 
fore, we can inspire our children with this sentiment, 
and give them a practical understanding of the Christian 
law of duty, we have a sufficient basis for a Christian 
character. Let us, then, confine ourselves to these 
two purposes, and strive to accommodate our instruc- 
tions to their capacity of understanding, always bearing 
in mind the natural developement of ‘their faculties, and 
the firm principle of improvement on which we depend 
in teaching them any other subject. Whatever religious 
impressions we attempt to make on their minds with- 
out reference to these points, either by narratives from 
the bible, or otherwise, tend to’*confuse them, and are 
detrimental. If this view be correct, we see that all , 
the ‘ distinguishing doctrines,’ as they are called, are 
alike unfit for our purpose. Even the acknowledged 
attributes of God must be unfolded to children gra- 
dually, and as we see they are needed to promote our 
ultimate design. By an injudicions use of truth, we 
may do as much injury as by false representations. By 
teaching truths really adapted to their age and wants, 
without a full consideration of the impression which 
associated circumstances will cause them to make on 
their minds, we may likewise defeat our own purposes. 

For instance, if we first give children a sense of 
God's omnipresence, to alarm them, this truth will not 
aid our endeavours to make them Joye him ; whereas, 
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by making it their protection in fearful circumstances, , 
or their encouragement in well-doing, it will become a 
welcome and endearing truth. Our first object, as we 
have said, is to inspire a love of God. Then let our 
representations of his character be such as shall be cap- 
tivating to the imagination of childhood. We must 
watch and improve every opportunity to create a de- 
cidedly pleasing idea of God in the child’s mind. It 
need not be an idea which would bear the test of meta- 
physical demonstration. It need not be free from 
associations of human form and person; for the child 
will give the human or some other form to God. We 

ust not feel as if we degraded the subject when we 
suffer it to be thus accommodated to the infancy of life. 
Is it not by the images of sensible objects that the 
invisible things of God and heaven are communicated 
tomen? When all the gorgeous imagery of the new 
Jerusalem—gold, sapphire, and precious stones, is used 
to describe to us the heavenly country, as better ealcu- 
lated to impress us with a sense of its surpassing beauty, 
than any delineations of a spiritual would be; shall 
we hesitate to apply the same method to the child’s 
understanding ? Willa being, who can as yet scarcely 
perceive the pre-eminence of truth over falsehood, re- 
ceive any very captivating impression of God by being 
told of his moral perfections? But it may be said, 
our first teaching is of his care. We would ask if even 
this may not be premature, so long as the very young 
child can conceive of no other agency in its supplies, 
than that of its earthly parents? We do indeed, forget 
in the matter, that our children are progessive beings ; 
~ that the knowledge we wish to give them must be com- 
municated by little and little ; that its gradual develope- 
ment must be nicely adjusted to their opening faculties; 
that their imagination is first to be addressed, their affec- 
tions next; and that the conscience and understanding 
are objects of later culture. 

One of the first opportunities that a parent. has, to 
communicate the idea of God to her child, is suggested 
by the child itself. Among its earliest delights are 
flowers. It reaches with avidity towards a blossom, 
and when possessed tears it in pieces, with what seems 
to us senseless folly; and we wonder, that desiring it. 
so much, it values it so little. But the child is wiser in 
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his generation than we, and takes his enjoyment of the 
flower in the only way it can yield him pleasure. By 
and by, he holds it in bis hand for a long time, or sticks 
it m his shoes, or frolies about, wearing it as an enviable 
decoration. But soon'a new capacity begins to dawn, 
and he says, “ who made this flower?” It is well if in 
our answer we can confine ourselves to the suggestion 
of wisdom intimated by the question ; and when again 
hedemands—* who is God”? refrainfrom such a descrip- 
tion of his works as shall overawe the little mind of 
the being that is now to receive its first impression. 
How natural to -say—he made the sun.and moon, and 
the sky, the earth, and every thing you can see! And 
yet how injudicious! since at no age is the idea of 
inconceivable unattended by dread. No; let the rose 
content us ; itis enough. You may satisfy his curiosity 
to know how he madeit, without being able to satisfy 
your own. ‘Tell him that God made him; and he 
made the rose to give him pleasure. That he made it 
grow out of the ground; for God can do such things, 
though men and women cannot. Show him the beauti- 
ful colour of the blossom, and tell him that no man 
could paint it so; but that God puts all these colors in 
the air, and that there he makes them shine on the 
leaves and flowers, just as he thinks it best for their 
beauty, giving to some flowers one color, and to others 
another. Tell him, too, that he gives the flowers their 
different odours, just as he gives them their colors, 
and does it all to pleaseus. The material world furnish- 
es the child with his first wonders, and furnishes you 
with ample materials for giving him pleasing impressions 
of its Maker. Aim at nothing further until this is done. 
It will prove the best foundation of filial love. And 
though it seem to you but a glimpse of his least mag- 
nificent attribute, and conveyed in language all unworthy 
of the subject, yet you may recollect that it is all the 
child can comprehend, and that itisa ray of that light, 
however feeble, which shall shine more and more unto 
the perfect day. 
Then the duties of Christianity, how are they to be 
inculcated? This field in early life is very narrow. 
One or two precepts are all we can profitably apply to 
young children: and perhaps we need state no other as 
an example, than ‘that they ‘should do to others, as 
T 
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they would that others should do to them.—This, and 
others like it, they can be taught to understand and 
practise as soon as they begin to associate with other 
children. But this and other principles of action should 
be given them, not as matters of propriety or choice, 
but with authority, as admitting of no appeal. As 
they emerge from childhood, they will become fit sub- 
jects of that ‘perfect law’ under whose influence their 
character is to acquire its true value. And here occurs 
the grand mistake which has always prevailed, of ma- 
king this law spiritless and uninspiring, and thus un- 
attractive to the youthful disposition. And is the 
genius of the Christian law such as of necessity makes 
it unwelcome to the natural ardour of the youthful 
spirit? Is the character of its great. teacher really 
destitute of those inspiring traits, which always recom- 
mead themselves to their quick and soaring imagina- 
tions? We think in both these cases we shall find that 
the fault lies neither in the subject nor in the being to 
be affected by it, but that they naturally possess a much 
happier adaptation to each other, than is generally 
imagined. We think the subject capable of assuming a 
very inspiring character to the apprehensions of youth. 

The rules of Christian duty should be imparted to 
children in strict connexion with the character of Jesus 
Christ. But nothing has suffered more than this very 
character from mean and unworthy representations. 
Children are told that he was meek and lowly, and this 
is about the extent of their notion concerning him. 
That it should not be very captivating, is not strange ; 
for if they have any definite idea of these qualities, 
it is probably derived from some good old woman of 
their acquaintance, who suffers uncomplainingly, and 
who, though justly entitled to the praise of emulating 
her Saviour’s spirit, is not the illustration best calculated 
to recommend him to their imitation or their respect. 
Let them but see him standing forth among men, his 
brow clothed with the mild majesty of the Prince of 
Peace, awfully unapproachable to the proud and hypo: 
critical Pharisee from the open manliness and conscious 
purity which made him feel how awful goodness is,—yet 
saying to the sincere and timid, ‘ Come unto me, for I 
am meek and lowly of heart,’ and we venture to say. 
that the picture and sentiment together, will awaken a 
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chord of pure and ardent feeling, if struck before ihe 
heart has been unstrung by perverted teaching. Let 
them see him invested with all power from God, and 
left to use it at his own pleasure. He can take the 
sovereignty of the world to himself. He can sway a uni- 
versal sceptre over the nations. He can make kings bow, 
and princes yield him service, ‘and exalt himself above 
the starsof God. But behold! all the forms of human 
suffering are before him; the sick—and he can say to dis- 
ease, depart! the blind—to the sightless ball he can unveil 
the invisible world; the afflicted—his word can raise the 
dead,and cause the widow’s heart to sing for joy ; the deaf 
—his voice can reach the ear which never heard a sound ; 
the lame—he can bid him walk; the lunatic—he can 
say to the distracted elements of his brain, peace, be still! 
He sees the bondage of cruel despotism blinding men’s 
minds, and immortal souls brought under the slavery of 
degrading error; he can open to them the light of 
heavenly truth. He sees the poor without a beam of 
mercy to cheer their adversity, with no hope but the 
grave ;—he can tell them of a better country, even a 
heavenly. He can prove to them, and to all, that the 
grave shall give up the dead; for he has power to lay 
down his own life, and he has power to take it again. 
His choice is made. He enters on his work. He faints 
not, neither is weary. He scorns to waste an effort to 
provide for his own comfort. Though he has not where 
to lay his head, it matters not—he can make thousands 
of pillows happy, which have been long wet with una- 
vailing tears ; and this is rest to him! 

Who will say that this representation is not for the 
spirit of youth? It will waken an enthusiasm equal 
at leastto any glow which ever followed the actions of the 
heroes of this world; and it will no longer seem to 
them a spititless employment ‘ to go about doing good.’ 
And then, where will you point them to a picture of 
the moral sublime, which shall kindle a warmer admi- 
ration than his example—the living letter of his instruc- 
tion? ‘Resist not evil. No rule of his has been 
more abject than this. But let them see him at, the 
close of his labours, when the crisis of his fate ap- 
proached, contemplating that fate with mortal agony, 
as combining the most dreadful bodily torture with 
every wound to the spirit which an ignominious death 
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ever inflicted,—yet because he saw in it the consum- 
mation of hig usefulness to mankind, 'going forth to 
meet it with a calm self-possession, unshaken by the 
prophetic view of all that awaited him; standing before 
an iniquitous judgment-seat with the noble bearing 
which on another oecasion had cast the rough soldiers 
at his feet, and in the face of mockery and insult, 
thinking of no injury but that which those deluded and 
miserable beings were bringing on themselves ;—and 
will an uncorrupted youth - blush to be found imitating 
such an example as this? No—the principle thus 
carried out by him will seem to him as it is—exalted, 
ennobling! But it must be taught before he has learned 
a different lesson from the world. And with such a 
view of the real greatness of our Saviour’s character, 
how will he be likely to study the thousand incidents of 
his life, every one of which goes to aid this glorious 
impression! His last interview with his disciples be- 
fore he suffered, what sort of feeling will it be likely 
to awaken in the heart of a generous youth? Not that 
sickly sensibility which overflows at the detail of dis- 
appomted love or ambition. It will be a deep-toned 
and healthful sympathy, so full of admiration at the 
disinterested fortitude displayed, that, were it not for 
the touching tenderness of his manner to his friends, 
the starting tear would be of high and gratified emotion, 
rather than of sorrow. Andare these, indeed, the emo- 
tions of which the opening heart of youth shall be 
ashamed? We shall search the world in vain for a 
subject half so inspiring. Let the young come to the 
contemplation of this sublime character, free from un- 
worthy prepossessions and mean prejudices, and it will 
be their delight. 

It is manifest that the religious teaching of our chil- 
dren, needs only to be subjected to a rational considera- 
tion, to become easy and efficient. And it is time to 
give it a chance to act onthe human character, and 
accomplish the work whereunto it was sent. Must it 
be the very best subject to be delivered from the errors 
of former ages? Certain it is, that, until it ‘is rightly 
inculeated in childhood and youth, it will never have 
its true influence on individuals and society. Alas! 
where is the heart that is subject to the pervading light 
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of Christianity? It does but touch the mountain tops 
and glance an occasional doubtful beam upon the vallies. 
Many are the deep ravines which never felt its cheering 
warmth, many the deep forests which lift an impervious 
barrier to its rays, and great the extent of fallow ground 
not yet laid open to its quickening influence. 


: Z. 
> 
DEATH. 
{From the Christian Register. ] 


Lift high the curtain’s drooping fold, 
And let the coming sun-light in ! 

i would not that my heart grow cold, 
Before its better years begin— 

*Tis well, at such an holy hour, 
So calm, so pure—a sinking ray 

Should shine into the heart with power, 
To drive its darker thoughts away ! 


The bright young thoughts of early days 
Shall gather in my mem’ry now, 
And not the later cares, whose trace 
Is stamped so deeply on my brow— 
What though these days return no more, 
The sweet remembrance is not vain ; 
For Heaven is waiting to restore 
The childhood of my soul again, 


Let no impatient mourner stand 
In hollow sadness, near my bed ; 
But let me rest upon that hand, 
And Jet me hear the gentle tread 
Of uER, whose kindness long ago, - 
And still unworn away by years, 
Hath made my weary cye-lids flow 
With grateful and admiring tears ! 


I go—but let no plaintive tone 
‘The moment's grief of friendship tell ; 
And let no proud or graven stone, 
Say where the weary slumbers well! 
A few short hours—and then for Heaven ! 
Let sorrow all her tears dismiss, 
For who would mourn a warning given 
To call us from a world like this! 


Cc. R. K. 


7 2 
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REVIEW. 


The Duty of Improvement. A Sermon, by the Rev. - 
Henry Ware, jun. of Boston, America; reprinted 
from the Liberal Preacher. London: John Mardon. 

. 1831. pp. 22. 


We are much pleased to see this excellent discourse 
in this shape. It speaks well for the growing taste for 
fervid and eloquent preaching among the Unitarians of 
Great Britain; and we feel under obligations to the ac- 
tive publisher in London for bringing it before us. 

This discourse is the first of anew series of the Bos- 
ton Liberal Preacher, a werk, “designed,” as the ad- 
dress states, “to recommend the truths, and promote 
the influence of the Gospel, by giving the public access 
to the pulpit writings of a class of Christians, whose 
views are believed to be scriptural, and their produc- 
tions, serious and prcfitable; and at the same time, to 
correct the prejudices and misrepresentations with which 
their name and tenets are associated in many minds. 
At this end, it aims, by simply presenting specimens of 
the doctrinal and practical sermons of Unitarians, and 
leaving them to speak for themselves.” 

The work is published monthly, and each number 
contains one long or two short sermons. 

The editor could not have commenced his new series, 
at the beginning of a new year, better than by giving 
the one at the head of this article. It is beautiful) fer- 
vid, and eloquent. The language is chaste, and glow- 
ing, the figures judicious and apt, and it has that 
individuality so essential to a pulpit oration. A note 
informs us, it was preached the last night of the year. 
His text is from Phil. 3. 13, 14. “JZ count not myself 
to have apprehended ; but this one thing I do ; forgetting 
ihe things which are behind, and reaching forth unto those 
things which are before, I press toward. the mark for the 
prize of the high calling in Christ Jesus my Lord”: and 
he thus opens the subjeet— 


“ The things which are behind, and the things which are before / 
For so it is with us here. We are in the midst of things ; not at 
rest, but passing onward : not at home, but travellers ; not station. 
ary inhabitants, but pilgrims and strangers on the earth, 

“We are going on from stage to stage, leaving on the road one 
scene of business and pleasure after another, and arriving at new. ° 
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What was ours, is ours no lohger. What is ours, will soon be gone 
from us Behind us are our childhood, our youth, and our early 
homes ; our first warm loves, our first bright hopes ;_ our early in- 
nocence and our early sins. Before us, are the cares and trials of 
an unknown destiny, and the duties of an uncertain probation; be- 
reavement, toil, sickness, age, death, judgment: Behind us, igno- 
Fanee, weakness, imperfection. Before us, knowledge, virtue, per~ 
_fection—or, it may be, worse ignorance, baser sin, and loss of glory : 
Behind us, a few brief years. Before us, eternity.” 

« And as we pass onward in this unceasing progress, time num- 
bers our steps, and marks the advancement we have made. As he 
rapidly strides on, he holds out his glats tous that we may note the 
running sands; today as he turns it for another year, he bids us 
pause to look at the things that are behind, and the things that are 
before, and to recollect ourselves before we go further. It is well 
for us, athoughtless and giddy race, that such moments arrive ; 
that the sun runsacircle round the earth; and when he turns back 
from the extreme limit of his course, gives warning by his shor- 
tening days, of the stortening term of life ; a warning that seems to 
reach us in the words of our text, Forget the things that are be- 
hind, and reach forth to those which are before.” p. 1—2. 


He founds his subsequent reasoning on the axiom that 
it is the universal law of God that every thing in na- 
ture should conform to the law of improvement. No- 
thing is perfect at once; all things are ina state of 
progress. 

The herb, the tree, the animal spring from an insig- 
nificant beginning, and reach their perfect stature by a 
gradual progress. 

The day does not open, nor the year burst into ma- 
turity, at once. 

Look at: the history of man: the antediluvian age 
led the way to the patriarchal; the patriarchal was but 
an introduction to the Mosaic; and the Mosaic was a 
preparation for the Christian, a school-master to bring 
us to Christ. And the Christian dispensation is one of 
improvement and progress. 

In this last we have much to learn. 

Undoubtedly, the whole of its doctrmes and _princi- 
ples were revealed at once; but it is only as human na- 
ture improves, and human society advances, that they 
can be comprehended and acted on: and it is a striking 
evidence of its divine origin, that the Christian religion 
is adapted for all ages, for all climes, and for all time. 

Man’s capacity for progressive improvement; the de- 
gree of happiness and glory to which the soul shall be 
admitted after death, depending on the progress it has 
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made on earth; the fearful thought that not to improve 
is to grow worse; and, finally, the consideration, what 
it is to be prepared and safe; what it is to have done 
the work assigned us on earth ; are subsequent branches 
of the preacher's discourse, all treated with eloquence, 
truth, and earnestness. But we must limit our obser- 
vations, as we wish to give our readers the opportunity 
of judging from the words of the author his own 
thoughts. To the question—for what object has God 
placed man here? he thus answers— 


“It is, in a few words, to form his character for eternity. And 
what is this character to be? Holy, disinterested, and pure; de- 
yout towards God, benevolent toward man, self-governed, and free 
from sin. A character of which earth has yet seen but one perfect 
model. After all the study, and prayers, and effort after excellence 
of so many good men, for centuries, the world has seen ut one per- 
fect exemplitication of this character ; and that in the person of Je- 
sus Christ—the meek and lowly, the holy, harmless, undefiled, and 
separate from sin. Him we are to imitate: His character is to be- 
come ours.” 

“ And is this to be done in a day, or in a year, or in many years ? 
Is it some very easy thing, to be accomplished by feeble exertion, at 
any hour, that we may be thus unconcerned about it, and so little 
anxious to advance in it? Fashion to yourself what manner of man 
you should be, if ycu had the spirit of Jesus, if you had made it 
your great and chief concern to imitate his excellencies. Do you 
find yourself near to it now? so near that you may pause, and 
cease to go further? Alas, it is ata far and mortifying distance, 
that we follow his glorious steps; scarcely do we seem to reflect a 
ray from his bright excelJence. Yet ¢hat is our pattern. There is 
our business in this world, If we have done something towards it, 
the better reason that we should not pause in the pursuit. There 
are hindrances, also, in the path; in the affairs of our calling, in the 
cares of business, in the pleasures and companions of our pilgrimage ; 
the greater, then, the reason for effort and toil, that these may not 
defeat the great puopose of our being. There are hindrances from 
our own desires, propensities, and passions; from our weakness, 
irresolution, and faint-heartedness. It is not an easy task to sub- 
due them; and when seemingly subdued, they may rise again in 
unsuspected strength, and drag us back. Where, then, is the mo. 
ment for pausing ? At what hour may the child of God, having 
such a work to do, and such obstacles to hinder him, say to him- 
self, It is enough; I willcease from my labour? At what age may 
man, with his eye on his Maker, and his hope on heaven, lay down 
the staff of his pilgrimage, and say, I have attained ; I have reach- 
ed the stature of my Lord, and my soul may rest from toil? 

“Not while we have it recorded that the prince of the apostles, 
the inspired, the indefatigable Paul, felt himself at a distance from 
perfection, and feared to stop in his attainments. Not while man’s 
life is likened in the gospel, to a race; for he that pauses must lose 
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it; Not while it is called in scripture a warfare; for he that lays 
down his arms, or sleeps upon his post, before the warfare is ac« 
complished, suffers for infidelity and treason. Not while sin is in 
the world, and temptation abounds, and the love of many waxes 
cold. No, the pilgrimage of duty and toil must go on, while the 
heart throbs anc the pulse beats—without intermission, without 
fainting, steadily, resolutely. Through the desert, it may be; but 
God is there, giving water from the rock, and meat from heaven; 
and who, then, will faint at the prospect? In perils and straits, it 
may be; but God is in the midst with the cloudy pillar of his pro- 
vidence and grace; and who, then, will shrink from the way? 
Amongst enemies, in fearful and banded array, it may be; but who 
will tremble at their power, that is protected by the shield of faith, 
and armed by the sword of the spirit, and led toward the promised 
land by the captain of his salvation? Let the believing pilgrim then 
goon; without halting, without looking back, without distrust ; 
onward, onward...till the way-worn feet stand on the borders of 
Jordan, and the bright inheritance is seen at hand. Then, as it is 
written, ‘ the feet of them that bear the ark shall stand still ;”’ then 
the children of God may rest from their watchings and toils; and 
having past the dark river in whose swelling waters the grace of God 
shall bear them up, they shall go, every one to the place prepared 
for him from the foundation of the world,” 

«Thus, are we instructed, from every quarter, that perpetual pro- 
gress is essential to our safety, acceptance, and glory; that our 
path must be ‘as the rising light shining brighter and brighter unto 
the perfect day :’ A solemn, an exciting, an admonitory, truth! 
God utters it in our ears from all the voices of his works. Scrip- 
ture proclaims it to our souls in all its doctrines, commandments, 
and promises. A voice from the unseen world, declares it to alk 
who aspire after future glory. Our understandings and consciences 
within speak assent to the declaration. Andon the wings of the 
dying year, which are now , sighing around us with their departing 
breath, the truth is sent home to our hearts in accents of fearful 
solemnity ; warning us that we lock back, before the light of ano- 
ther year shall open upon us, and see what improvement has been 
made of this. p. 13—17. 


We cannot forbear quoting the closing passage.— 


“ Listen, I beseech you, to the admonitions of this solemn 
night. Lay not your heads upon your pillows, give no slumber to 
your eye lids, till you have devoted one hour to thought. I charge 
you, as inthe presence of God, who sees and will judge you, in 
the name of Jesus Christ who beseeches you to come to him and 
live, by all your hopes of happiness and life, 1 charge you, let not 
this year die, and leave you impenitent. Do not dare to utter de- 
fiance on its decaying hours. But in the stillness of its awful mid. 
night, prostrate yourselves penitently before your Maker, and let 
the morrow’s sun rise upon you, thoughtful and serious men, be- 
givning a new life with the new year. And when this season shall 
again find you, as God grant it may! in the house of prayer, 
may itbe as humble, rejoicing, improving christians. 
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* Brethren and Friends, may it find us aij such! Alas! vain 
wish! For we cannotbelieve thatit shall find us all among .the 
living. The destroyer is abroad; wherever we go, he is lurking 
_ in our path, and we know not when he may strike us to the dust. 
We leave this house, and perchance shall never return within its 
sacred walls: We mingle in the convourse of the world, and come 
up again to this holy altar when the year has revolved; but there 
are some among us, for whom our eyes shall then lookin vain. I 
saw the young, the healthful, the happy, worshipping here at our 
last celebration of the season—but they are not herenow. They 
then heard the cry of the Prophet. Prepare to meet thy God— 
and they wentaway, and have been called to meet hin in judgment. 

“From the warning of that night, they were summoned to his 
presence. And from the warning of this, it is equally certain that 
some of us shall be summoned. Oh, that none imay be taken un- 
prepared! Oh, that God, would be pleased to spare the incon- 
siderate a little longer, that they may prepare themselves before 
they are summoned to depart!—But for those that are ready, let 
‘them go. If God call them in their ripeness, why should we wish 
‘to detain them? We may see them and enjoy them no more on 
earth; but they will not be lost to us. In that world, where years 
revolve not, and sin is unknown, and death never comes, there 
will be their home, There, if we will be faithful, we shall meet 
them again.’”? p .21—22. 


Who can resist this fervid, earnest, exhortation ? 
The whole soul of the preacher is enlisted in the holy 
cause. And this is Unitarianism ; cold, soul-destroying 
Unitarianism! Let our faith no more be called cold, 
or heartless. It is not so, . We have been—our profes- 
sions have been, negligent and remiss; we have not 
sufficiently esteemed the high advantages we are favor- 
ed with ; but our faith—that faith, which supported the 
martyr Stephen, the intrepid Paul, and the lowly Jesus, 
through all their sufferings, and in their deaths,—that 
faith, which bore them above the things of time and 
sense, can be no cold or heartless doctrine, no scheme 
of man’s device. The charge has has been made on the 
profession, when it should have been on its professors. 

Although the word Unitarian does not once occur in 
this discourse, it is strictly of a Unitarian Christian 
character. And we like it the better for this. It shows 
no appearance of sectarianism. We look for a time 
when the term shall be sunk in the grand, all-compre- 
hensive one of CurisTiaAN, and when our theological 
differences, with all their bitterness of party feeling, 
and angry contention, shall only be matters of history, 
of surprise, and of regret. 
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This discourse urges man rightly to estimate the dig- 
nity of his own nature, to value his high descent as a 
spark of divinity, and his immortal destiny, as one of 
the spirits to be perfected here, and hereafter. These 
should ever be before his eyes, they should be his guide, 
his safeguard. It also shows the necessity of improve- 
ment, and his capability in working out his own salya- 
tion with fear and trembling. Although it rebukes with 
Christian sincerity, it also encourages; it chastens his 
high-blown consequence, yet shows the mighty impor- 
tance and extent of his powers ; and, with the earnest- 
ness of a zealous apostle, points the way to glory, honor 
and immortality. 

Would that our pulpits were more generally occupi- 
ed by such preaching! We are at present surrounded, 
and too much actuated by prejudice, and party feeling. 
Even we, Unitarians, relieved, as we hope we are, 
from the bitterness of polemic disputation, and esteem- 
ing all men as brethren, have not yet so learned Jesus, 
as that we can deal fairly and impartially with our oppo- 
nents and their doctrines. There is yet too much of 
sectarian feeling, too much of the old Orthodox Pres- 
byterian leayen alive amongst us. We have not yet 
cast off the old man, with his deeds, nor put on the 
new man, which, after God, is created in righteousness 
and true holiness. 

Surrounded by angry and contentious enemies, we 
have so far forgotten our high and holy vocation, as 
that we have learnt too much of.them, and in answer- 
ing their arguments, have caught their uncharitableness, 
and have repaid,—though perhaps with the wisdom of 
the serpent,—yet not with the meekness of the dove. 
Of late years this has in a degree subsided: But the 
tone of Unitarian preaching has been too much of this 
character. Our American brethren had the same opinion 
of us. They conceived that the Unitarian pulpits of 
Great Britain were chiefly occupied by sermons of a 
controversial caste, and that little heed was given to 
subjects of more devotiona] and practical a character.* 
It may be well if discourses such as this one, were: 
more generally studied; and that our Minis ters showed 
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* Vide Christian Examiner, Noy. 1830—On Unitarian Preaching. 
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the warm, vivifying spirit of Christ, rather than, for 
ever, to deal in controversy and polemics. 

Religion and Theology are not the same; they are 
distinct. Theology is founded on facts, and deals only 
with absolute truth; it has to do with, and is addressed 
to, the understanding solely, and touches not the heart 
nor affections. Religion is a different thing; it has less 
to do with the understanding than with the feelings and 
affections. It seizes on every thing, simple, or sublime, 
that touches or elevates the heart: It comes home 
to the inmost revealings of man’s soul, and fills it with 
joy, and peace, and hope. 

In the view of religion, God is not the meeessary being 
as shown in Theology; but he is viewed as the Father 
and Benefactor of all mankind. 

In the view of religion, Christ is not the being about 
whom the wrangles and disputes of Theologians, du- 
ring so many ages, have kept the world in hostility,— 
but the visible image of God, the being of love and 
tenderness, who has brought down to the comprehension 
of men, the excellence and goodness of Heaven; the 
Saviour and Friend, who lived a life of suffering and 
trial, and who died for us, in order that he might lead 
us to God. In religion, the future state is not the field of 
controversy, where learned men have contended so 
often in the dark; but the Mansion of our Father’s 
house, where Jesus is gone to prepare a place for all his 
faithful followers, and where we shall be rewarded 
according to our works. Theology, however, is not to 
be neglected. An improved Theology is essential to an 
improved religion ; yettoo often is the latter forgotten, 
and men prefer the disputations of the schools, to the 
meek, and heart-searching doctrines of Christ and his 
Apostles. 

We hope we shall not be misunderstood. We hope 
we shall not be accused of yielding too much to our 
antagonists, in this age of debate and controversy. We 
cannot, reasonably, be supposed to do so. Upholding, 
as we do, the great doctrines of Free Inquiry, and the 
right, and duty, of individual judgment, we think our 
people should be well-grounded in the hope that is in 
them, that they may always be able to give an answer 
with meekness and fear; but we do wish, that in leaving 
the Orthodox, we should leave behind us 4ll. that is 
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narrow, bigoted, or selfish. We do think, that men 
are formed for other purposes, than those of a polemic, 
or a controversialist. We look on them as adapted 
to live more in the future life, than in the present, and 
that other objects are of more importance than beating 
an antagonist in argument, or vanquishing an adver- 
‘sary on the debatable land of controversy. The plan 
adopted by Rev. Mr. Madge, at Kssex-street Chapel, 
London, is one, we think, well adapted to these times. 
He preaches a discourse of a cheering’ practical charac- 
ter, and a few minutes after the usual service is conclud- 
ed, he descends to the desk, and givesa lecture, of about 
twenty minutes duration, on the controverted points of 
Unitarianism. 

In again recommending this animated and brilliant 
Discourse to our readers, we would also direct the 
attention of our Ministers to the plan of publication of 
the Liberal Preacher, that they in Dublin, and here, 
may judge whether, in their contemplated publication 
of Unitarian Sermons, the cheap and expeditious form 
of monthly delivery may not. be the best adapted to 
our present circumstances. We think this of all others 
the easiest of accomplishment. Let the Unitarian 
Ministers of Ireland join, and each in his turn giving 
a sermon, let it be printed in a cheap, yet attractive 
manner, and we have no doubt that such a publication 
would not only be eminently useful, but, after a short 
time, would amply repay the trouble and expense. 


LETTER FROM A YOUNG LADY, TO THE, REV. | 
DAVID WHYTE...WITH HIS REPLY. 


Ardgtlass, November 8, 1828- 


Rev. S1r,—It is with some concern I take the liberty 
of writing to you, on a subject of such importance as 
the following :—being informed, a few months since, of 
the opinion you-hold respecting our blessed Lord, ‘as a: 
lover of your soul, and also of the soul of each of your. 
hearers, I felt it my duty to write to you, to request, 
you to embrace other opinions. To be candid with you 
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I must tell you, that if you do not believe the Son 
equal with the Father, you never can see Heaven, to your 
comfort. ‘ 

My dear friend, I trust you will pardon me for taking 
such a liberty with a person of your coat, but I assure 
you it gave me great uneasiness when IJ heard that a good 
number of your hearers left you in consequence of your 
creed. Since I first became acquainted with you I 
have esteemed you very highly, aad am_ sincerely 
grieved to hear any thing of you that I believe the Most 
High is displeased with, therefore as I am enabled to 
rejoice in a sin-pardoning God, and as there is nothing 
so near my heart as the salvation of souls, I earnestly 
beseech you to give up your heart, without reserve, to 
God; and recollect you fill an office of the greatest 
importance, and you will certainly have the soul of each 
of your hearers to answer for at the bar of God. Per- 
haps you will be displeased with me for my frankness, 
but I felt I dare not answer it to my conscience to omit 
it, and I am sorry I did not follow the impression be- 
fore this, however I hope it is not too late, and whether 
you are displeased with me or no, I would feel very 
thankful to you to answer this letter, and you may write 
in as sharp a manner to me as you think proper; I will 
receive itas a token of love.—I request a few lines as 
soon as you can make it convenient. 

i J am, Sir, your sincere friend, 
A*** N ¥**®%, 


Tue following reply to the above letter would never 
have been laid before the public, only for the cireum- 
stance, that it has been said in different places, that the 
reply was harsh, and not written in such a spirit as 
should influence a minister of the Gospel. Let the read- 
er now judge. 


My dear Miss ; 

T received a letter from you lately, written in the spi- 
rit of kindness and personal affection, which I wish to an- 
swer in the same spirit. However weak and mistaken you 
may be, I give you credit for sincerity and good intention ; 
and I hope I shall not ever be insensible to such valuable 
qualities in this world of selfishness and hypocrisy. 


‘ 


Dilion, 12th Nov. 1821. 
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Your anxiety on my account, I perceive, arises from two 
sources: first, for my temporal, and secondly for my 
spiritual welfare; on both of which heads, I shall en- 
dleavour to make your mind easy. 
“You have heard, you state, “that I have lost a good 
number of hearers on account of my creed.” Now, if 
you were consistent with yourself, as you are so deeply 
*‘concerned for men’s souls,” you would rejoice at this 
falling off in my congregation. As my opinions are dam- 
nable; as you have said, that “I shall never see Heaven, 
to my comfort,” while I hold these opinions; and as you 
have reason to believe, that I preach to my people what 
Thold to be true ; you should only feel anxious for their 
safety, who remain with me; and youshould be 
glad to hear that, not only a good number, but that 
the whole congregation had withdrawn from me, their 
attendance and their support. But inconsistencies be- 
long to human nature, and I will not press the argument: 
your personal affection and kind intentions are to me suf- 
ficient. Then, for your comfort, let me tell you, I have not 
lost a‘ goodnumber of hearers; I do not know that I have 
lost more than two or three families; and these two or three, 
"under circumstances little connected with my creed. They 
live at a great distance from the place of worship; they 
“were all in connexion with Methodism or Episcopacy. 
They were never regular hearers of mine. Though 
‘ they received the sacraments at my hands, and seem- 
ed pleased with my form of administration, &c., and I 
was with them at every call of joy or sorrow in their 
families ; if they now decline calling on my services, ] am 
not to suppose ‘tis on account of my creed, which has al- 
ways been the same. Whether they make déhis their 
apology for leaving me—for entirely giving up my con- 
nexion, I cannot say: but I know that in many cases 
men would rather give any apology than admit the truth. 
Now, the truth when fairly told here throws the blame 
entirely on them. I was chosen to be minister of Ballee 
as an antitrinitarian, and I remain such to this day. 
. Time and study, and the Spirit’s teaching, have confirm- 
ed my views. I conceived all people kuew what I was, 
as they must have heard’ such doctrine every sabbath, 
every child I baptized, and every sacrament | adminis- 
tered. They cannot say, therefore, that I disguised my 
opinions, and appeared under false colors. Were they 
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so ignorant as not to understand, or so indifferent as not 
to care whether they heard truth or falsehood? Have 
they only come to know what I preach, from my decla- 
ration at the last meeting of Synod? Or do they leave 
me, because I professed in a public assembly, what they 
know 1 have always believed and preached at home? 
These questions put all who are disposed xow to leave 
me on the horns of a dilemma; and let them answer as 
they will, I will take that answer as my defence. To 
lose those that could be so wilfully ignorant—or those 
that could be so indifferent to the truth as itis in Jesus, 
or those that could be content with a minister that would 
publicly profess what he privately disbelieved—is not a 
loss much to be lamented. I am consoled for such a loss 
by the increased affection of those that remain. My 
friends are now tried in the balance, and I am better 
without those who were not friends on principles of 
truth and christian charity. I wish for no man to re- 
main with me, who is not a friend on such principles. It. 
has pleased God to cast my lot on a time and in a church, 
wherein my integrity is put to the test. I once thought 
that I might have steered my little bark down a smooth 
stream and reached the ocean of eternity in peace. That 
hope was fallacious. Even at the approach of old age I 
find waves to buffet and rocks to avoid of which I never 
dreamed at the beginning of my voyage. Popular ap- 
plause sets in like a violent gale; the smiles of fortune 
shew in the offing like a treacherous light : yea, my com- 
panions in command would lord it over my conscientious 
judgment, and they that were bound to me by every kind 
office, would desert their post in time of need. But I 
find that within me which rises superior to such temporal 
difficulties. Let none of my friends fear that I may for- 
feit their esteem by truckling or unmanly conduct. 
Surely you—surely none of my friends could wish me 
to preach any doctrine which I did not believe, or keep 
back any opinion which I did believe, merely through 
fear of losing hearers, through covetousness for a little 
more stipend, or through the vanity of being called'a 
great preacher, and followed by the fickle mob! Be as- 
sured, if I can gain Christ, these things move me noth- 
ing. The Synod of Ulster may, like an unnatural pa- 
rent, expel me from her bosom, and “a good number,” 
nay, the whole of my congregation may desert me, still 
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i hope, I may say with my divine Master, “i am not 
alone—I have bread to eat ye know not of:” My trust 
_is in him that hath said, “I will never leave thee, nor for- 
sake thee.” _ And who has ever trusied in him and been 
disappointed ? ; 
On the second subject of your anxiety, I have not 
left myself room to say much. You have used the 
appalling language, “J shall never see heaven to my com- 
fort.” Now this expression, I am inclined to believe, 
you have used from habit and not from reflection. Such 
phrases as we hear every day used by our preacher, &c., 
become like household words, to which the tongue is 
habituated, and we use them unconsciously. When 
you reflect on the obnoxious sentiment, you will, I am 
sure, be sorry that you used it. At another opportu- 
nity perhaps | may enter on a defence of my peculiar 
views of the relation subsisting among the persons of 
the Trinity. At present I conclude with stating my 
firm belief in the Apostles’ Creed, my constant use of 
the Lord’s Prayer, my sincere endeavour to keep the 
commandments, and in my public ministrations,; my 
close imitation of our Lord’s Sermon: on.,the mount; 
-and when I haye done all, I feel how far short I am of 
the glory of God. I am an unprofitable servant before 
him, and depend entirely on the riches of his grace in 
Christ, for salvation. If with all this faith, and hope, 
and charity in heart and conduct, you still think, “«Z 
_shall not see heaven, to my comfort,” I haye only to hope 
you are mistaken; and that to your surprise, you may 
there meet with many whom you now think reprobates 


and hecetics, as well as with yours truly, &c., 
D. WayTeE. 


—-——- 


[To THE EDITOR OF THE BIBLE CHRISTIAN. ] 


Srr,—I have perused with much interest the Bible 

Christian for the last month, and being very willing to 

admit that your object is as Melancthon, from whom it 

-contains a short letter, says that it should be, “solely 

to diffuse what you conceive to be just views of religi- 
u2 
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ous tyuth,” Iam induced to point out to you a few 
passages which particularly arrested my attention, and 
to solicit a kind reply to the questions I am about to put. 

In the plea for consistency addressed to Unitarians, 
after calling upon them to think of the light in which 
Jesus Christ is viewed by them, and mentioning the 
graces and virtues which adorned his character, the wri- 
ter remarks “far otherwise would it seem tous, did we 
see in Jesus the eternal, self-existent, infinite God ;” 
and then almost immediately afterwards, he asks. “is 
the example of our Saviour better imitated by us than 
by others ?” 

This passage brought to my recollection the declara- 
tion of Jehovah as recorded m the Old Testament 
Scriptures, Isaiah, 43, 11, “I am the Lord and besides 
me there is no Saviowr;’ and the enquiry naturally 
suggested itself; why do Unitarians give the title our 
Saviour, to Jesus Christ ? 

In the summary of Unitarian principles, it is stated, 
No. 11, “we believe that Christ came to take away 
sin.” Permit me to enquire, did he take away. sin? 
How did he take it away ? 

The Rev. Mr. Montgumery, when proposing the 
third overture to the Remonstrant Synod lately held at 
Larne, is reported to have said “the malicious ealumny 
that the Remonstrants deny the Lord that bought them, 
has resounded from one end of this Island to the other.” 

The denial of the Lord that bought them being a ma- 
licious calumny, I am led to infer that they do believe 
that the Lord Jesus Christ did buy them, and my en- 
quiries are, how did he buy them? what was the price 
he paid? to whom was it paid? and whence the neces- 
sity of the purchase? 

A learning teacher, in this same number of the Bi- 
ble Christian, giving an account of his plans, remarks, 
page 398, “in our mode of operation, it was necessary 
to be explicit, and to effect this I have always encoura- 
ged moderate colloquial interchange of question and an- 
swer, suggestion and objection in the class.” ~ 

L hope, therefore, you will excuse me if, in my ear- 
nest desire to. ascertain as correctly as may be, the 
views of Unitarians, I have taken the: liberty to sub- 
mit to you, or if he please, to your correspondent 
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CurcELLEUs the preceding interesting and important 
passages and enquiries. I am fully persuaded that the 
answers will oblige and gratify not only myself, but 
many of your readers. A CANDID ENQUIRER. 


[The preceding communication may be frem “A 
Candid Inquirer,” or a cavilling opponent; but, in either 
case, it merits, and shall receive a reply, from Cur. 
CELLEUS, or one of the Eprrors. | 

— > 


WHY ARE YOU A CHRISTIAN? 


Becausr, told that God has revealed his will to his creatures, I 
have examined, by the aid of the reason with which my Maker has 
blessed me, the evidences which attest that Revelation, and, from 
the examination, am convinced that the Gospel has God for its 
author, salvation for its end, and truth without any mixture of error, 
for its matter. It is not merely that I was born in a Christian land, 
and have been instructed by Christian parents, and have been 
taught to read my Bible from my infancy, and know that the wise 
and good, the greatest and best of my countrymen—Bacon, Newton, 
Locke, and Milton—were Christians also, that I cling to theChristian 
faith. Were these the causes of my profession, I should be in 
fact only a believer in these men, and the slave to their authority, 
not a follower and disciple of Jesus. It is because my understan- 
ding has been convinced of its truth, and my heart has been impres- 
sed by its loveliness, that I acknowledge with joy and gratitude 
“ Thou art the Christ, the Son of the living God.” 

WHY ARE YOU A PROTESTANT? 


Because Jesushas taught me, “ One is your Master, even Christ ; 
and all ye are brethren.” ‘Tbe princes of the Gentiles exercise 
dominion, and they that are great exercise authority upon them; 
but it shall not be so amongst you.” ‘My kingdom is not of this 
world.” “Tbe gates of hell shall not prevail against it.” The 
Bible, therefore, is my charter of right and of freedom. That is 
my freehold cf rejoicing—my warrant of emancipation from the 
authority of “lords many.” The Bible, and the Bible only, con- 
tains my religiun,. Any other power claiming obedience in matters 
of faith, is an infringement on my Bible rights—is a usurpation 
of the throne of God. I, therefore, protest against it. Be it de- 
manded by the Pope of Rome, or any other individual, or church, 
or assembly, it is Antichrist, and ought to be resisted by the free- | 
man of the Lord, Under whatever title it may pass current in the 
world, of it Task, “ Now, therefore, why tempt ye God, to puta 

oke on the necks of thedisciples, which neither our fathers nor we 
-were able to bear ?”” ‘ 

The Saviour inquires, ‘Why even of your own selves judge ye 
not that which is right?’ ‘The Saviour commands, ‘* Search the 
Scriptures.” His Apostle exhorts, “ In malice be ye children, but 
in understanding be men.” “ Stand fast in the liberty wherewith 
Christ hath made you free, and be not entangled again with the yoke 
of bondage.” “ Prove all things, hold fast that which is good. 
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Act up to, these requirements, and to you will similar praise be awar- 
_ded as to the Bereaus of old; ‘* These were more noble than those 
in Thessalonica, in that they received the word with all readiness of 
mind, and searched the Scriptures daily, if those things were so.” 
But remember tlie fate of him wio hid the talent of the Lord in the 
earth, if you despise, or are indifferent to those admonitions. 

“To the lawand the testimony, if wc speak not according to which, 
the truth is not in us.’ Search ye, from Genesis to the Revclation, 
and see.if you can findon the sacred page, the words Trinity, Triune 
God, God-Man, God the Son, God the Holy Ghost, Threefold 
Deity. Call to mind the language of John Calvin, ‘I like not 
this prayer, ‘O holy, blessed, and glorious Trinity ;’ the word Trini- 
ty is barbarous, insipid, profane, the popish God, unknown to Jesus 
Carist and his Apostles; it were better to call Almighty God—God, 
than Trinity.” 

Search ye, yet again, andsce if these be not the doctrines of the 
cross :—*“ Hear, O Israel, the Lord ovr God is one Lord. Tous 
there is but One God, the Father. One God, and Father of all, 
who is above all, and through all, and in you all. In him we live, 
and move, and have our being. This is life eternal, that they 
might know thee the oily true God, and Jesus Christ, whom thou 
hast sent.—Thou shalt worship the Lord thy God, and him only 
shalt thou serve. The true worshippers shall worship the Father in 
spirit and in truth, for the Father seeketh such to worship him. 
Verily, verily, I say unto you, in that day ye shall ask me nothing, 
bat whatsoever ye shall ask the Father in my name, he will give it 
you. For this cause, I bow my knees unto the Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ. . God is love, and he that dwelleth in love, dwelleth 
in God, and Godin him. We have seen, and do testify, that the 
Father sent the Son to be the Saviour of the world. There is one 
God, and one Mediator between God and men, the man Christ 
Jesus. —That is the word of faith which we preach, that if thou 
shalt confess with the mouth the Lord Jesus, and shalt believe in 
thine heart that God hath raised him from the dead, thou shalt be 
saved. ‘There sball be a resurrection of the dead, both of the just 
and of the unjust. We must all appear before the judgment-seat 
of Christ, that every one may receive the things done in the body, 
according to that he hath done, whether it be good or bad. He 
hath appointed a day in the which he will judge the world in righ- 
teousness, by that man whom he hath ordained, whereof he hath 
given assurance unto all men, in that he hath raised him from the 
dead. — Then cometh the end when he (Christ) shall have delivered 
up the kingdom to God, even the Father; when he shall have put 
down all rule, and authority, and power. And whenall things 
shall be subdued unto him, then shall the Son also himself be sub- 
ject unto him, who did put all things under him, that God may be 
all in all.” 

These are considered by a numerous and increasing class of Chris- 
tians, to be the teachings of that Holy Scripture, which maketh 
wise unto eternal life, The doctrines and views sketched in this 
paper, constitute the principles of Christian Unitarianism. Its be- 
lievers haye no wish to impose their principles—holy, and benevolent, 
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and true, as they deem them—on their fello w-creatures. ‘They love 
freedom of conscience too well to attempt to fetter it, even to what th ey 
glory in professing. All they wish, is inquiry. All they pray 
for, is light and truth, and virtue, and charity. They think no 
worse of any man, whatever be the faith he has adopted. In equi- 
ty, they ask to be judged by the same rule themselves. To bis own 
Master, every man must stand.or fall. But feeling the cheering 
and sanctifying influence of the doctrines they have embraced, they 
would not discharge their duty, did they not call‘on their brethren 
to examine them, each for himself. They earnestly re-echo the 
sentiment of their Lord and Saviour, “Search the Scriptures.’’ They 
beseech them to disdain ali shackles on the free exercise of thought. 
They say to them, Fellow-expectants of immortality, never be 
guilty of the folly—the pusillanimity—the wickedness, of giving 
up your souls to another’s keeping; of subscribing “slave” at 
another’s bidding ; of virtually exclaiming to your minds, Hitherto 
shalt thou go, butno farther. Say this, and practise the saying, 
to your passions; but debase not your understandings, degrade not 
the image of God, by bowing your understandings to its command. 
May the blessing of God accompany you, whilst you read, mark, 
learn, aud inwardly digest, the things pertaining to religion and to 
conscience,—Think ! H. 


On rene nett 


Intelligence. 


* —— 


RECOGNITION OF THE REMONSTRANT SYNOD 
OF ULSTER, BY GOVERNMENT. 


Ws shall neither fatigue ourselves nor annoy our rea- 
ders, by entering into a detail of the injuries inflicted 
by the General Synod of Ulster, upon their Remon- 
strant brethren. It may be necessary, however, to 
state, that by the original arrangements with Govern- 
ment, on the subject of The Royal Bounty, the signa- 
ture of the Moderator of the General Synod was 
requisite to authenticate the memorial of every newly- 
ordained Minister, in order to his being placed by The 
Lord Lieutenant, in receipt of The Bounty. When 
the Remonstrants separated from the Genera: Synod, 
after repeated assurances of kind and equitable treat- 
ment, they made the following just and reasonable de- 
mand, 

“We require our brethren of the Synod to declare, that, on our 


ordaining a Minister in any Congregation now in existence, or which 
may be hereafter erected, their Moderator shall, in all such cases, 
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annex his signature, in the usual manner, to the Memorial for the 
Royal Bounty forwarded to him by such Minister: and shall, on no 
account whatever, withhold his signature, when regularly certified, 
of such ordination.” me 
This simple act of common justice was peremptorily 
refused by the General Synod, after the Remonstrants 
had retired from amongst them, under repeated pledges 
and assurances, that all their privileges and interests 
should be respected and secured. Nay, parties were 
excited, wherever it was possible, in their congregations, 
by the most disingenuous artifices ; and were told, that 
by adhering to the General Synod, they would obtain 
the entire Bounty! Under these galling and afflictive 
‘circumstances, no alternative was left but an applica- 
tion to Government, “to recéive the signature of the 
Moderator of the Remonstrant Synod, as equivalent 
to that of the Moderator of the General Synod, in all 
applications for Royal Bounty.” Thanks to an enlight- 
ened and equitable Administration, their just claims 
were deliberately considered, and their request granted, 
as the following important document will prove :— 


* Trish Office, London, 10th Nov., 1831. 

« Sin,—I have received the Lord Lieutenant’s directions to ac- 
quaint you, that his I'xcellency will sanction the arrangement you 
proposed, by which the communications between the Government 
aod the Remonstrant Synod will, in future, be received through 
their own Moderator. Jam, Sir, your obedient servant, 


“KE. G. Srayuey. 
“ The Rev. H. Montgomery.” 


Thus, the Remonstrants are placed on a footing of 
perfect equality with the General Synod, as to inde- 
pendence, and the entire security of all their civil rights. 
No dishonest, persecuting wretch, will hereafter ven- 
ture to say, “that if but one individual of any Remon- 
strant congregation should adhere to the General Synod, 
he should consider himself entitled to the rights and pri- 
vileges of the congregation !” The happy settlement of 
this question is of the greatest consequence to the cause 
of religious liberty, in this country; and whilst the Re- 
monstrants feel that they have only obtained the legal 
security of a Just Light, they will ever be deeply grate- 


‘ 
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ful to that Government, through whose kind consider- 
ation, in the midst of weighty public cares, their mi- 
nor interests have been so promptly recognized and 
secured, 

—> 


ADDRESS FROM THE LADIES OF WARRENPOINT CONGRE- 
GATION, TO THE REMONSTRANT SYNOD. 


(The following genuine Production of a strong-minded, enlighten- 
ed woman, signed by herself, and thirty other individuals of her own 
sev, distinguished by their good sense and social respectabilily, was 
presented ta the Remonstrant Synod of Uister, at its late special 
Meeting. Mr. Arnold rs the Minister, for the malignant persecution 
of whom, the last General Synod, “ highly approved of theconduct of 
the Presbytery of Dromore.” The Document is particularly valu- 
able, as proceeding from that sex, whose hearts are the very sanctuary 
of Religion, but whose unsuspecting nature too often renders them 
an easy prey to every deluding artifice of miscalied Orthodoxy The 
female mind, in England, has been largely disenthralled,,from the 
Jetters of unreasoning evangelicism ; and in this country, the pro- 
gress of the same glorious work, is truly gratifying. Many of the 
best informed, pious, and zealous Unitarians of our acquaintance, 
are Females, of various ranks in society. Indeed, Unitarianism is 
peculiarly a religion for the generous, the virluous, and the humane. 

Enirors. | 

Warrenpoint, November 15th, 1851. 
GentLtrmen— Being informed that it is the intention of your Rever- 
end Body, to hold a special meeting on the 16th instant,4We, a part 
of the Unitarian Females connected with the congregation of War- 
renpoint, gladly avail ourselves of this opportunity of conveying to 
you, our esteemed friends, the sentiments of gratitude and affection, 
with which your unwearied exertions, in our behalf, have inspired us. 
The distressing circumstauces in which our once happy society have 
been placed, for the last three years, are well known to you all; the 
desolating band of persecution, and the insidious tongue of calumny 
have been unsparing in their attacks, on an upright and most exem- 
plary Minister, who had hitherto lived in the affections of his hear- 
ers, aud whose mild and truly Christian disposition, shone most 
conspicuous in the darkest hour of his severe trials. We need not 
repeat the various grievances to which we have been subjected, 
through the active agency of men who have manifested more of the 
malignant cunning of the Serpent, than of the haimlessness of the 
Dove: Men, who under the specious character of Ministers of 
the Gospel, have sanctioned, nay encouraged, the commission of 
deeds, that would disgarce the darkest ages of barbarous superstition. 

Beloved Friends, when we compare your characters and conduct 
with that of the unhappy persons just mentioned, our hearts exult 
with honest pride, and our hands are lifted up in gratitude to the 
Giver of all good, who has so graciously inspired you with so large 
a portion of Christian Fortitude, and unshaken integrity. We are 
well aware of the sacrifices you haye made in the cause of truth 
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and we joyfully congratulate you, on the glorious reward which we 
foresee will ere long crown your labours, in the spread of those 
opinions, which we as Christian Unitarians believe to be the “ Truth 
as it is in Jesus.”” Hope bids uslook forward to the time as not far 
distant, when the sun of righteousness shall arise, and dispel with 
his warm and invigorating beams, the clouds of ignorance and 
superstition, which obscure the vision of too many of our brethren. 
Then willthe knowledge of the Lord cover the earth, as the waters 
covet the face of the great deep; and then, should you be spared 
to witness it, you will have reason to rejoice that you were the 
humble instruments in His hands, of furthering the interests of His 
Son’s Gospel. Should it please the Almighty to remove you to the 
world of spirits before these cheering visions are realized, your 
names will be revered by posterity, as the firm, the fearless, and 
the disinterested promoters of another and a brighter Reforrfiation. 

Brethren, our sex naturally precludes. us from joining in your 
glorious efforts, fo shake to its foundation the pernicious reign of 
bigotry and intolerance ; but we have hearts to feel, and souls to 
admire your manly and upright conduct. We, therefore, bid you 
to be of good cheer ; to go forth in the strength of the Lord, con- 
quering and to conquer, attended by the blessing of the One only 
living and true God, and the prayers of your grateful people. 
« Five of you shall chase an hundred, and an hundred of you shall 
put ten thousand to flight.’”” : 


While we desire to express our heart-felt thanks to you, as a Body, : 


for the support and protection you have afforded us, we would par- 
ticularly acknowledge our obligations to our untiring Friends, 
the Reverend Messieurs Lunn, Mitchell, Davis, and Nelson, who 
fearlessly braved the united horrors of cold, huager, and the 
threatened vengeance of an infuriated mob, to secure to our excel. 
lent Minister and bis little peaceable flock, the quiet possession of 
their rights. Words are too feeble to convey to you, our kind 
Friends, the warm feelings cf gratitude we entertain towards you; 
your names are written on the tablets of our memories, never to be 
erased while reason holds her sway ; and it is our earnest desire 
thut they may also be inserted ‘*in the Lamb’s book of Life.” Had 
it not been for your generous exertions, we would have been scat— 
tered like sheep without a sbepherd, and our amiable and beloved 
Pastor, in the evening of his days, cast on the merey of an un- 
pitying world. —Gentlemen, we beg leave to assure you of our en- 
tire confidence in your integrity, and of our own firm determination 
of “Standing fast in the liberty wherewith Christ hath. made us 


, 


free.” Delivered by you from the trammels cf a domineering 


Priesthood, we will not bend our necks to the yoke of fallible crea- 
tures like-ourselves; but taking the sacred volume for our guide in 
matters of Iaith and practice, we will “ search the scriptures” for 


ourselves, believing that they only ‘are able to make us wise unto 
salvation.” 


Brethren, receive our fervent wishes for your welfare in time 


and eternity, May the wisdom that cometh down from above di- 
rect your councils,and may Alinighty God prosper your undertakings. 
Signed, &c. &e 


Bible Christian. 


No. XII. JANUARY, 1833. Vhe III. 


[FoR THE BIBLE CHRISTIAN. ] 


ESAU AND JACOB*, 

Among the distinguished characters of the primeval 
ages, Esauis in danger of being overlooked. The man- 
ner in which he is introduced to our acquaintance, as 
‘a cunning hunter, a man of the field,” does not, in- 
deed, excite any exalted expectations; and the first 
event in his life, that “he sold his birthright for a mess 
of pottage,” has branded him with proverbial infamy, 
and incurable contempt. As his posterity for many 
generations made an obscure figure in history, his per- 
sonal failings are not relieved by the glory of his de- 
scendants ; and when the Edomites began to act a more 
conspicuous part on the theatre of human life, their 
propeniee is already forgotten. *y 

sau, however, is not an exception to the general 
character of Scriptural History, as an instructive dis- 
play of human nature; but like the other personages of 
those early times, contributes to our edification both by 
his virtues and his faults. His amiable qualities were 
strong and warm natural affection, and open, frank, and 
unsuspecting generosity. His faults were, indifference 
to futurity; neglect of distant substantial interest, when 
it came in competition with present transitory gratifica-. 
tion, and violent resentments. The consistency of this, 
and other characters in sacred writ, equally evinces the 
truth of history, and the immutable uniformity of, hu- 
man nature; and these characteristics of Esau will be 
best illustrated by a review of some circumstances in his 
life. 

As Esau was candid, passionate, and imprudent, his 
brother Jacob, on the contrary, was artful, plausible, 
and circumspect; and as Esau was led, by his fondness 
for the chase, to spend much of his time abroad; so 
Jacob was a plain man dwelling in tents, His domestic 


* For Isaac, see page 483. 
. Ww 
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manners endeared the insinuating Jacob to his mother : 
but “1saac loved Esau because he ate of his venison.” 
Though these were not very good grounds for parental 
partiality, they were sufficient, in conjunction with the 
characters of the two brothers, to operate as mainsprings 
in the conduct of this family; and though Jacob was a 
witness to this failing in his parents, he afterwards gave 
way to it in a dangerous degree himself, in the case of 
Joseph. Such is the uniformity of human nature in 
every age; and so little do we learn by experience. 

Of these brothers, who were twins, Esau was the 
first-born, and to this circumstance was annexed a pre- 
eminence both in dignity and wealth. The elder brother 
was entitled to the Priesthood of the family, and toa 
double portion of his father’s property. Some instances, 
however, occur, of a transfer of these privileges from an 
older to a younger brother, at the discretion of the 
father. Thus Jacob degraded Reuben, and of his grand- 
children preferred Ephraim to Manasseh; and David 
made Solomon his heir in the room of Adonijah, from 
partiality to his mother Bathsheba. As the prevalence 
of polygamy furnished frequent temptations to similar 
acts of injustice, in preferring the son of the younger 
wife; such transfers of the birthright were strictly for- 
bidden by the Mosaical Law. “If a man have two 
wives, the one beloved and the other hated, it shall be 
when he maketh his sons to inherit that which he hath, 
that he may not make the son of the beloved first-born, 
before the son of the hated, who is indeed the First 
Born. 

To betray Isaac, already superannuated, into an error 
of this nature, a conspiracy was formed by Jacob and 
his mother, Rebekah. They first contrived to obtain 
the consent of Esau himself, and afterwards to deceive 
the Patriarch. To effect the former purpose, Jacob 
availed himself of his brother's sanguine and improvident 
temper, “Ksau came from the field, and he was faint ; 
and Hsau saidto Jacob, feed me, I pray thee, with that 
same -red pottage, for I am faint; and Jacob said unto 
him, sell me this day thy birthright; and Esau said, 
behold I am at the point to die, and what profit shall this 
birthright be tome? And Jacob said, swear to me 
this day ; and hesware unto him; and he sold his birth- 
right unto Jacob; and Hsaudid eat-and drink, and rose 
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up and went away, thoughtless of what he had done.” 
Thas Esau despised his birthright. 

This is one of the incidents in Esau’s life, that are 
pregnant with instruction; particularly to the young. 
Through Impatience, Appetite and Passion, we barter, 
in every stage of life, our most substantial and durable 
interests for a mess of pottage. | We laugh at children 
for exchanging some valuable or necessary article for a 
frivolous toy or atransient spectacle, without reflecting, 
that we ourselves act like children and Esau’s throughout 
the whole of our lives. . 

What a fool, exclaims the youth, confident in his own 
wisdom, was this Esau! <‘ Behold, I am at the point to 
die; and what profit will this birthright be unto me ?” 
No man is at the point of death because he is tired hunt- 
ing; nor can he hunt till he is at the point of death. 
’Twas nothing but absurd and preposterous impatience ; 

' gross sensuality and gluttony that ailed him; and for 
a momentary gratification of appetite, he bartered 
honour, distinction, power and splendor, and became 
an. outeast from his patrimony. Thus the young often 
prejudge themselves in the persons of others, The 
man already advanced in years who has survived the 
ardour and fire of youth, sagely remarks, that this is a 
lesson well deserving the attention of the young. What 
better than a mess of pottage are those frivolous amuse- 
ments, those capricious fancies, those ardent passions, 
and licentious pleasures, for which they so often forfeit 
health and honour, fame and friendship, the esteem of 
their relations, the endearments of parental affection, 
and sometimes literally their birthright! How often do 
they sacrifice all these for the gratitication of some idle 
passion, and persuade themselves, like Esau, that they 
are ready to die if their wishes be not complied with! 

As the youth laughs at the child, and the old censure 
the young, so the philosopher and divine with equal 
reason condemn the pursuits of the man of pleasure 
and the man. of business; for what else are those baits, 
whith are thrown out by the world to allure your men 
of pleasure, and at which they so eagerly bite, thana 
mess of pottage: and as to the worldly-minded man, 
dhe would often be a subject of ridicule to Ksau himself. 
Esau ate and drank and enjoyed what he had so dearly 

‘bought, and then went away content and unrepining 
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at his foolish bargain: but the worldly-minded man 
often purchases at a dearer rate an enjoyment, that he 
cannot prevail upon himself to taste: and what is the 
price that they have both paid for their transitory and 
unsatisfactory pleasures? Beside their health, tran- 
quillity, and good name, they too often forfeit their real 
birthright, their only durable inheritance, the ever- 
lasting happiness of their immortal souls. Their right 
to this inheritance, bequeathed to them by a solemn 
Testament, sealed by the Lord Jesus Christ, this build- 
ing of God a house, not made with hands, eternal in the 
Heavens, this mansion, where their treasures may be 
securely lodged, where neither moth ner rust can cor- 
rupt; nor thieves break through and steal: these foun- 
tains of pleasure which flow at the right hand of God 
for evermore they relinquish for a mess of pottage. “As 
Esau,” (for this is the application of the story made by 
the author of Hebrews,) “As Esau, who for one 
morsel of meat sold his birthright: for ye know, how 
that afterwards, when he would have inherited the 
blessing, he was rejected: for he found no place of re- 
pentance, ‘or for a change in his father’s mind, though 
he sought it carefully with tears.” 

These words refer to the conclusion of this plot, the 
circumstances of which are too numerous and too well 
known to be recited, when Esau, in the agony of his 
soul, “‘eried with a great and exceeding bitter cry, 
Bless me, even me also, O my Father. Hast thou 
but, one. blessing? Bless me, even me also, O my 
father: and Esau again lift up his voice and wept.” 
The next mess of pottage by which poor Esau was 
decoyed was cooked by himself, this was an imprudent 
marriage. It was the principle among the descendants 
of Abraham, to consider themselves as strangers and 
sojourners, and Canaan only as the land of their pilgri- 
mage, in consequence of prophetic intimations of the 
high destiny, that awaited their family. In order, 
therefore, to preserve both their faith and their blood 
pure from contamination by their idolatrons neighbours, 
it was a law among them to take wives from their 
own relatives in Canaan, or to travel into Mesapotamia 
to, form a connexion with the original stock. Jacob 
was a dutiful son, and partly to gratify his mother, 
partly.to-avoid the resentment of his brother, which he 
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so well deserved, he took a j ourney to Laban, Rebekah’s 
brother, at Haran. Esau had, by this time, learned 
prudence by dear-bought experience. When, there- 
fore, he perceived that when “ Isaac blessed Jacob, he 
gave him a charge, saying, Thou shalt not take a wife 
of the daughters of Canaan; and that Jacob obeyed 
his father and his mother, then went Esau to Ishmael, 
the son of Abraham, and took his daughter to be his 
wife.” This prudent determination, however, was not. 
adopted till an advanced period of his life; for in his 
younger days he had married into two families of the 
Hittites, a Canaanitish tribe, “which was a grief of 
mind to Isaac and Rebekah ;” and in particular a source 
of lasting uneasiness to his mother, for long after she 
exclaimed, “I am weary of my life, because of the 
daughters of Heth. If, therefore, Jacob take a wife 
of the daughters of Heth, such as these, what good 
shall my life do me.” By this imprudent connexion, 
added to the causes already mentioned, aggravated per- 
haps by his personal appearance, he effectually lost the 
affection of his mother ; “for Esau was a hairy man, but 
Jacob was a smooth man.” 

Matrimony is of all others the point on which the 
old and the young are most liable to disagree; and it 
may be truly said, that both are generally right and oc- 
casionally wrong. They are right in their principles, 
but erroneous in the application of them to particular 
cases. The young are right in conceiving, that they are 
the parties principally interested; but wrong in suppos- 
ing, that they are the only persons concerned. Parents 
are justly persuaded, that they are deeply involved in 
affection, interest and duty ; but they do not sufficiently 
advert to the superior interest that.their children have 
in the transaction. Parents seldom claim more than a 
negative; and even this, young persons usually con- 
sider as an arbitrary prerogative. But which party is 
right or wrong depends on the circumstances of the case. 

Parents are bound by natural affection to take care of 
their children’s welfare as long as they live, and as far 
asin their power. They are entitled by their relation 
to them, and bound in duty to exercise foresight and 
control, as long as they are under their protection. 
They are also deeply interested in the connexions 
that they shall form; because they must materially 
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affect the party immediately concerned, with respect to 
whom they must feel a high degree of responsibility ; 
and because they may essentially injure the honour, 
the peace, the union and prosperity of the whole fa- 
mily; and any heavy calamity that may befal the parties, 
raust ultimately fall upon other members of the house- 
hold, who have had no share in their imprudence. 
When, therefore, there is any gross immorality or in- 
famy attached to the person, with whom the alliance 
is to be formed, or even to the family of which the party 
is amember, or such a degree of imprudence and pover- 
ty combined, as may be likely to entail any of these 
consequences upon their connexions, there can be no 
doubt that parents are warranted in exercising a high 
degree of authority: At the same time, if the parties 
themselves are innocent and not grossly imprudent, 
such authoritative interference should perhaps be ab- 
stained from, as much as possible: It should be con- 
sidered how much their happiness is involved: what 
unhappy effects, in various ways, often attend such 
disappointments; and above all, how blind the wisest 
amongst us are with respect to futurity: how seldom 
any unhappy consequences flow from matrimony, when 
the parties are faithful, affectionate, and prudent; and 
how much more deeply we should regret any melan- 
choly consequences, that should ensue on thwarting, 
than. any inconveniences that could flow from gratifying 
an amiable and dutiful child. 

Young people also should dispassionately reflect, that 
they are very ignorant of the world, and the character 
and circumstances of men; and that, at that particular 
period, of which we are speaking, they are least of all 
inclined. to a calm consideration of such circumstances 
as may be essential to their future welfare. There may 
be many particulars, as to the health, reputation, man- 
ners, and situation, materially affecting happiness, 
known to their parents, of which they are ignorant, 
and to which they cannot be prevailed upon,’ at that 
moment, to pay any attention. 

Parents, however, should gladly embrace the first 
favourable opportunity of concluding their course of 
‘parental duty and affection by the last and best gift in 
their power to bestow; and children should the more 
gratefully acknowledge this concluding instance of pa- 
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rental solicitude, because it often entails on the old age 
of their parents a diminution of those comforts. both 
pecuniary and social, that become more and.more ne 
cessary at that period of life. ; 
~ On the whole, the best preventive against these-mis- 
understandings and disappointments is mutual and 
unreserved confidence between parent and child. Let 
parents -foresee, anticipate, and guide the affections of 
their children to proper objects, or at least divert them 
in time from dangerous and disreputable connexions ; 
and let children ascertain the inclination and judgment 
of their parents before their affections are irretrievably 
engaged. These are the most reasonable principles and 
the best advice, that occur on this delicate subject, 
which could not be entirely overlooked, while treating 
of the story of Esau. a) 
Shortly before Esau’s marriage with the daughter of 
Ishmael, Jacob had taken a journey to Padanaram, to form 
a matrimonial connexion with his cousin Rachel, daugh- 
ter of Laban, according to his father’s desire... After 
spending fourteen years with his uncle, during which 
time they had mutually practised.a system of deceit 
and imposition on each other, it was become necessary, 
from many considerations, to return to his father, now 
far advanced in years, particularly, lest he should lose 
the fruit of his first deception of his brother. The re- 
collection of this artifice weighed heavily on his spirits, 
when he approached the place of his nativity. He could 
not have forgotten, that Esau, in the height of his re- 
sentment had said, “the days of mourning for my 
father are at hand; then will I slay my brother Jacob. 
Is he not rightly called Jacob; for he hath supplanted 
me these two times. He took away my birthright ; and 
behold now, he hath taken away my blessing.” He 
well knew also that to send him out of the way of Esau, 
was one principal reason why Rebekah planned his ex- 
pedition to Mesopotamia. He had passed over Jordan 
with a staff, and now he was become two bands; his 
family, servants, and,cattle, were so numerous, that they 
could hardly find subsistence in one place. After a 
suppliant message to his brother, and intelligence that 
Esau was coming to meet him with four hundred men, 
he began to despair of his own life, and the safety of 
his great charge. He would have been happy, if he 
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could preserve one half of his family and cattle ; and 
therefore divided his caravan into two bands, and said, 
“if Esau come to the one company and smite it, then 
the other shall escape.” Having offered up a fervent 
prayer to God, and selected several droves of cattle 
for presents to Esau, he sent them forward under the 
care of his servants; for he said, “I will appease him 
with the present, that goeth before me ; and afterwards 
I will see his face: peradventure he will accept of me.” 
He then drew up his company, so as to place his belov- 
ed wife and son in the rear; and witha trembling heart 
anda guilty conscience, “he passed on before them, 
and bowed himself seven times to the groand, until he 
came near to his brother.” But how must he have been 
surprized with the reception which he met with from 
the generous Esau: for he “ran to meet him and em- 
braced him; and fell on his neck; and they wept:” but 
how different were the tears that they mingled ! 

Ksau having inquired into the meaning of the droves 
that he had met, found that they were intended as a 
present. This at first he refused to accept ; but finding, 
that Jacob would consider his acceptance of it as a token 
of reconciliation and a pledge of safety, he took it. Hsau 
said, “I have enough, my brother; keep what thon 
hast unto thyself.” And Jacob said, “nay, I pray thee, 
if I have found favour in thy sight, then receive my 
present at my hand: for therefore have I seen thy face, 
as though I had seen the face of God; and thou wast 
pleased with me.” Jacob, however, seems not yet to 
be perfectly at his ease in company with his brother; 
for when Esau proposed, that they should travel toge- 
ther, Jacob excused himself, on account of the weak- 
ness of the women and children, and the fatigue of the 
cattle. He therefore proposed to follow him softly to 
Mount Seir, where Esau had fixed his abode. Esau 
then proposed to leave some of his people with him as 
guards and conductors; but Jacob, who had no inten- 
tion of seeing his brother again, civilly declined this 
proposal. “ What needeth it? Let me find grace in 
thy sight.” Esau proceeded to Mount Seir, but Jacob 
halted at Succoth, and afterwards removed to Shalem, 
where he purchased a piece of land and erected an altar. 
The prophecy of Isaac, that Jacob should be Lord over 
Esau, was not fulfilled until the time of David, who 
brousht his descendants, the Edomites, under subjection, 
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Tn fine, Esau was a generous, and affectionate, but 
an imprudent and passionate man. These mixed cha- 
racters are often dangerous examples: for young men 
have neither discrimination to separate the evil from the 
good, nor calmness to weigh the respective merit and 
demerit of different qualities. His generosity was 
counter-balanced by a spirit of revenge; but his gene- 
rosity was permanent, and his resentment like a flash of 
fire. His natural affection for his brother was counter- 
poised by disrespect to his parents in counteracting their 
views by his marriage with idolatrous strangers. But 
his friendship for his brother could not be abated by any 
degree of offence, even by those base arts which were 
so opposite, and so revolting to his own generous, art- 
less and unsuspecting temper: while he retrieved,’ as 
far as in his power, his undutiful inattention to his pa- 
rents. It is a pity, that a noble mind should be debased 
with any alloy; but if young men will imitate these 
mixed characters, let them reflect on this circumstance 

-in the life of Esau; that his virtues were active and 
permanent; his faults transient in their nature, and 
abandoned before they became injurious, or even came 
into action. Let them select his meritorious actions for 
their imitation, and his failings for their warning ; not 
as is often done, take credit for his virtues, while they 
only imitate his faults; and while they are generous to 
their friends, and affectionate to their relations, let them 
beware of selling their everlasting birth-right for a mess 
of pottage. ERASMUS. 

—>——— 


| Though ignorant of the authors. of the two following articles, 
we heartily recommend the subject to which they advert, to the serious 
consideration of our friends in Belfast. They breathe a spirit and 
manifest a zeal, worthy of all commendation. The humbler classes, 
generally speaking, are the most sincere friends; both of liberty and 
truth, when sound principles are laid before them. ] Enrtors. 


TO THE UNITARIANS OF BELFAST. 


THe writer of the fullowing remarks has long desired 
to find the objects they are intended to enforce, recom- 
mended by some more able advocate. Such not being 
the case, he is compelled to request the attention of his 
fellow christians to his suggestions. 

In the “ Orthodox” Presbyterian houses of worship 
in'this town; there is accommodation for those who may 
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be unable to procure seats: in the Unitarian churches 
there is no provision of the kind; the wealthy alone 
are admitted; and with very few exceptions, the poor 
are certainly. excluded by unavoidable necessity. This 
I consider, and many besides myself consider to bea 
disgrace, as well as a serious evil. Hence it is that our 
principles are so much confined to a certain class of 
society. And so long as this deficiency remains, we 
may expect the great mass of the community to conti- 
nue ignorant of the religion we profess. If we be 
anxious that men shall know the truth, and to spread 
abroad a knowledge of the God and Father of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, as the Supreme Deity, we must 
have the truth declared unto those who are fast bound 
in chains of ignorance. If we love the truth, let us 
endeavour to give it a fair chance for reception. 

This is no time for affected delicacy: we must now 

cast it entirely aside. We have been upbraided with 
_lukewarmness to the cause of Christ—let us prove that 
we have sincerely repented, and acknowledge the justice 
of the charge; but let us, by earnest zeal in the cause 
of the gospel, put it out of the power of any man to 
renew the accusation. I trust I am not too presuming 
when I say, it becomes the ministers of our faith to 
renew their labours, to redouble their exertions ; and it 
also becomes their people, as a sacred duty to their 
God; and their fellow men, to cheer them onward, ‘by 
a steady and united effort. It is incumbent on all who 
haye the power, to be earnest in season, and out of 
season, in the overthrow of error, and the establish- 
ment of truth. If Unitarianism—the acknowledgment 
of One God and Father of all, and of Christ Jesus, 
whom he hath sent—be the doctrine of the gospel, a 
weighty condemnation must be the portion of all, who 
at the present crisis suffer the interests of their religion, 
the truth committed to them of God, to suffer from a 
spurious liberality. 

No period has ever been more critical than the pre- 
sent. scone at is working silently on in her aceus- 
tomed course, and vigorously employing her accustomed 
weapons. Though loud in her censures against the 
“slanderous illiberality” of the heretical brethren, she 
depends, in no slight degree upon her own wrathful de- 
nanciations—her fulminating anathemas against all, who 
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after serious enquiry, and carnest supplication to the 
Hearer of prayer, are compelled to reject the dogmas 
of every worldly teacher, for the distinct instructions of 
Jesus Christ. Earnest indeed, does it become all friends 
of truth, to be in the work that remaineth for them. 
Many, .and subtle are the enemies to be encountered. 
From the young students of divinity, to their hoary- 
headed. instructors in the religion of Calvin, all are at 
work, all are exercising their ingenuity in counteracting 
“the poison of Arianism,” by the most approved anti- 
dotes. Would that we might imitate them more closely, 
and while avoiding their unworthy artifices, imbibe 
something of. their proselytising spirit. 

From a view of the present circumstances in which 
Unitarianism is placed, it must to all be evident, that if 
we desire to make the great body of the people acquaint- 
ed with the truth; if we desire to relieve our own'souls 
from the responsibility, we must not remain passive, when 
so many around are seduced from examining the word 
of God, by the misrepresentations, and the threatenings 
of their teachers. It is time:that all who have been 
hitherto remiss in their exertions, should awake from 
their slumber. Those who haye, ere this, laboured in 
the good cause, must redouble their efforts. A fair 
field is now presented for honourable exertion in the 
cause of truth. Let it not remain unimproved; but 
see that.a defect.so injurious as that of which we now 
speak, be speedily removed. 

If accommodation, and ample accommodation for 
the humble classes, cannot be provided in your present 
houses of worship, let a building be erected for the 
purpose, or some fit place be procured, where religious 
instructions may be afforded. It has been said that 
we regard only the rich and great; we have been 
sneered at, as if we despised the communion of all 
save the members of the fashionable world, or, of the 
better classes of society.. I will not attempt to refute 
the calumny, but 1 confess I sincerely and deeply la- 
ment the circumstances whence it has originated. Let 
all who love their Savicur’s name combine to remove 
this stain upon our character. Is it not shameful that 
no means are provided to spread the truth among the 
mass of the people? That, save in a narrow circle, 
men are positively debarred from hearing the truth 
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fairly stated? In such unhappy cireumstances—when men 
aré panting for a knowledge which their circumstances 
do not enable them to attain, how sacred an obligation 
must be imposed on every true servant of the Most 
High—on all who have themselves experienced the 
holy influence of their faith, to contribute, not alone 
from the means which God has given them, but also to 
lend their unceasing exertions, their entire personal 
influence for the removal of all present obstacles to the 
progress of Christianity? Let the command of Jesus 
be obeyed, as far as it rests with us. Praying the 
Lord, of the harvest to send forth labourers into his 
vineyard, may we earnestly support whatever measures 
may appear most effectual “FOR PREACHING THE GOSPEL 
TO THE POOR.” . 
The preceding observations have been made with an 
humble desire to promote the interests of the truth. 
They are offered to the Unitarian Christians of Bel- 
fast, for their serious consideration, in the expectation, 
that an imperfect manner of recommending it may not 
unhappily divert their minds from the great object 
proposed. A. 
ee 


‘SUGGESTIONS 
Respecting an additional House for Unitarian Worship, in Belfast. 
[TO THE EDITORS OF THE BIBLE CHRISTIAN. ] 


GeENTLEMEN,—There is one class of our fellow-towns- 
men to whom the opportunity of being initiated into 
what we consider a rational, ennobling, and scriptural sys- 
tem of Christianity is almost entirely refused—I mean the 
mechanics of Belfast. . It is one glory of the religion of 
Jesus, that it is calculated for every-day business, and 
for the humblest walks of life; those walks to which his 
first converts belonged, and from which his apostles 
were selected. Accordingly, after enumerating many of 
the miracles attendant on the dispensation which he was 
commissioned to impart to mankind, our Saviour com- 
pletes a fine climax with the clause, “and the poor have 
the Gospel preached unto them.” There is, perhaps, no 
class of men more open to the reception of rational views 
on religious subjects, than that large and respectable one 
which is composed of humble shopkeepers and mecha- 
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nics. Much of their study is given to the records of 
our faith; one of their favourite occupations is theologi- 
cal discussion; and they are so far removed from the 
destructive influence of fashion, that they can afford to 
obey the dictates of conscience without the hazard of 
persecution, of losing caste, or otherwise injuring their 
worldly prospects. It is, I think, pretty apparent that, 
without a third Unitarian congregation, we can do com- 
paratively nothing towards affording such individuals an 
opportunity of fully hearing, and calmly weighing our 
expositions of the Gospel. The pews inthe First and 
Second Presbyterian Congregations are all engaged. 
Besides, the sums to be paid for seats in houses which 
are attended by persons of the highest station and great- 
est wealth, must bear such a proportion to the rank and 
opulence of their frequenters, as to put it completely 
out of the power of men dependent on their weekly 
labor for support, to spare out of their income such a 
sum as would procure themselves and their families a 
convenient place in such a house of worship. 

Ihave, moreover, good reason for believing that 
there are many “ Bible Christians,” among the classes 
to which I allude; and it is assuredly very hard that 
there is no place in which they can, without great pe- 
cuniary sacrifice, worship God in the manner which they 
deem most accordant with just ideas of Him, his blessed 
Word, and their own position in the scale of creation. 
I would then suggest the propriety of erecting a third 
temple consecrated to the dissemination of Bible Chris- 
tianity—and I will confine myself to the mere sugges- 
tion, convinced that if it has the importance which I at- 
taeh to it, it will be taken up by persons every way 
competent to carry it into speedy and effectual realiza- 
tion. 

I am, Gentlemen, your sincere friend, 
M. M. 


—=>—. 


IGNORANCE AND ERROR. 


THe merit of belief, and the demerit of unbelief, 
with the innocence or criminality of ignorance and 
_ error, have been of late, discussed with great clearness 
and aceuracy on philosophical principles. In this paper 
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I purpose to inquire, how far those speculations are 
warranted by the Christian scriptures. 

The most direct assertion on this subject is made by 
Paul—“I obtained mercy, because I did it ignorantly 
and in unbelief.”—1. Tim. i. 13. By this we are encou- 
raged to hope that ignorance and unbelief may be 
pleaded in extenuation of our sins, an assurance most 
eonsolatory to sinful and ignorant mortals; an assurance, 
however, which should be applied with caution; for we 
are not only sinful and ignorant, but also partial and 
presumptuous. It will lead us into a fatal error, if we 
flatter ourselves, that all our opinions and failings may 
be justified by the plea of ignorance and unbelief. 
But, though it affords no encouragement for such self- 
delusion, it surely authorizes us to hope for pardon of 
our involantary errors, and most stronely enforces 
lenity on our part in judging of the faults and errors of 
eur brethren; yet this very ignorance and unbelief 
have furnished the principal pretexts for invoking the 
vengeance of heaven upon sincere and humble Christians. 

Now these are the precise reasons why Paul obtained 
mercy from Gad. He obtained mercy, not only al- 
though he acted ignorantly and in unbelief; but because 
he was ignorant of the nature and consequences of his 
conduct; and because he did not believe in the Son of 
God. This was not only an apology for what, he did, 
but a justification of it in the sight of God, whatever 
may be thought of his ignorance and infidelity by men. 
It is not meant, however, that these formed a justifi- 
cation of any crnelty and injustice that he may have 
committed in persecuting the Christians, but only, 
that invincible ignorance and unbelief relieved him from 
any blame in his opposition to the followers of Jesus, 
That he was in this state of ignorance and unbelief, we 
have reason to believe; for he was a young man, when 
he witnessed the stoning of Stephen; and it does not 
appear that he had any intercourse with our Lord or 
his apostles prior to his conversion. 

Invincible ignorance resembles incurable blindness ; 
and it would be as unreasonable to condemn the ignorant 
man fer not knowing, as the blind man for not seeing. 
“Tf ye were blind, ye would have no sin.” _Agreea- 
bly to this we have many passages in Seripture, im- 
plying that such a person is not respensible for his 
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errors. The law of Moses is full of indulgent. clauses 
in favour of ignorant transgressors. They’ are only 
directed to make an offering, as an acknowledgment of 
their error. Peter in his speech to the Jews, (Acts, 
ili. 17.) apologises even for the crucifixion of his Mas- 
ter, by saying—“and, now brethren, I wot, that 
through ignorance ye did it, as did also your rulers.” 
The magnanimous and affecting intercession of our Lord 
for his persecutors—“ Father, forgive them; for they 
know not what they do,” is founded on the same prin- 
ciple. An incident of the same kind is recorded by 
Xenophon. An eastern tyrant becoming jealous that 
his son was growing fonder of the preceptors to whom 
he had entrosted in than of himself, ordered the 
philosopher to be put.to death. As he was leading to 
execution, he addressed his pupil in these words—“ I 
entreat you, not to harbour any resentment against your 
father on my account, for he knows not what he is do- 
ing:” implying that the king was so insensible to right 
and wrong, as not to feel that he was acting with cruel- 
ty and injustice. Whatever others may think, I feel 
pleasure in reflecting on those gleams of divine light, 
which break in,.even on men, living in the gloom of 
Heathen darkness.* St. Paul felt no jealousy on this 
score when he quoted a line which occurs in Aratus and 
other poets, in his address to the court of Areopagus— 
“as certain also of your own poets have said, for we 
are also his offspring.”—Acts xvii. 

It is not, however, every kind of ignorance, that may 
be pleaded in excuse for sin. If we purposely, “shut 
our eyes, and stop our ears, lest we should see with our 
eyes, and hear with our ears, and be converted,” woe be 
a us. If through indolence, idleness, love of plea- 
sure, or indulgence in any sinful and unrighteous pur- 


* Sir William Jones quotes an Indian couplet, written 300 years 
before the Christian era, which pronounces the duty of a good man, 
even in the moment of his destruction, to consist not only in forgiving, 
but even in a desire of benefiting his destroyer ; as the sandal-tree, in 
the instant of its overthrow, sheds perfume on the axe which fells it ; 
and the verseof Sadi, who represents a return of good for good asa 
slight reciprocity, but says to the virtuous man, «© Confer benefits on 
him whe bas injured thee.”—vol. 3, p. 243. See also Bible Christian, 
vol. 2, p. 536, tor similar examples. That St. Paul did not consider 
an acquaintance with Greek poetry derogatory to his apostolic charac- 
ter, appears by an hexameter Jinefrom Epimenides oy Challimichus, 
in Titus i. 12, on the character of the Cretans, 4 
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suits, we neglect or decline to attend to the means 
provided'for our instruction, in vain shall we urge as an 
apology what is, in fact, an aggravation of our guilt. 
The Heathen nations were without excuse, because, 
though the invisible nature of God was made known by 
his works, they did not avail themselves of these oppor- 
tunities, but with all their wisdom and philosophy, they 
“knew him not, neither worshipped him; but turned 
‘aside to dumb idols;” but they were not culpable for not 
worshipping him according to the Jewish ritual, nor 
agreeably to the gospel, till it was made known to them. 
The same may be said of many countries at the present 
day ; but we who have “ Moses and the Prophets, Jesus 
Christ and his Apostles” in our hands, and ‘‘ preached to 
us every Lord’s day,” are deeply criminal, if we do 
not employ our utmost diligence, to acquire the know- 
ledge of the truth{; if we neglect these sacred records 
altogether, or through thoughtlessness and indifference 
take up false,’ erroneous, and pernicious notions concern- 
ing them; or if, having adopted these errors, we do 
not keep our minds open to conviction, and search the 
Scriptures daily, to know, whether our first opinions 
were founded in right reason, and a just interpretation 
of the:sacred volume. 

In fact, with us ignorance is seldom innocent. It may 
be pardonable and obtain mercy ; but is rarely free from 
blame; because, though we cannot. attain to all know- 
ledge, we may to some ; though we may fall into error, 
we have many opportunites of correcting our erroneous 
impressions ; though we may not be informed of the 
whole will of God, we may of ourselves do what is 
right. Therefore, our Lord says, that the servant, 
who knew not his Lord’s will, and did things worthy of 
stripes, was still punished, but with few stripes. 

It is a miserable species of sophistry, to pretend to 
cloak our guilt under our ignorance, for such wilfal.de- 
lusion would be sinful in itself, and would augment 
instead of extenuating our sin. Christ, indeed, says, 
“if I had not spoken unto you, ye would have no sin;” 
that is, as to those truths and duties, which could not be 
otherwise ascertained ; ‘“ but now you have no cloak for 
your sins ;”’ you cannot affect to hide it under your ig- 
norance. e 
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The ignorance for which our Saviour intercedes, and 
Paul obtained mercy, is now an objeet of persecution 
with those who are equally ignorant, and even more so, 
than those whom they persecute. 

The ether causes for which Paul was forgiven, and 
which has also been a principal object of persecution, is 
unbelief. “I obtained mercy, because I did it igno- 
rantly in unbelief.” But neither does unbelief any more 
than ignorance, of every kind, justify us in expecting 
pardon: [ have already said, that, like ignorance, it must 
be involuutary and invincible. Some, perhaps, may 
think this too strongly expressed in both cases, and 
possibly it may; but, in such statements, it is often ex- 
pedient to employ brief, clear aud strong expressions, 
without encumbering them with limitations and excep- 
tions, which may be more seasonably explained after- 
wards. This is the manner of Scripture. I admit, 
then, that these words must be understood with some 
allowance for the infirmity of ovr nature. We may 
feel a tendency to wish, that a certain doctrine were, 
or were not true, or that a certain precept were not to 
be understood in its strictest sense; or that a certain 
indulgence may be taken in a wider latitude, without 
being absolutely debarred from hoping for mercy: but 
if we wilfully set ourselves against giving a fair consi- 
deration to any doctrine from an unwillingness to find 
it true; if we obstinately refuse to apply a command- 
ment or reproof to our own case, lest it should oblige 
us to abandon some unbecoming propensity or vicious 
habit; or, if we stretch and strain an indulgent expres- 
sion in Scripture, that it may include and countenance 
laxity of principle or behaviour, we cannot come with 
any confidence to the throne of Grace, to ask for for- 
giveness, 

The reason why we shall receive more favour from 
God than man for the errors of our Faith, is because he 
knows, that our belief is not always nor commonly in 

‘our own power, and therefore, that our unbelief is often 
involuntary and invincible, when it appears otherwise 
- to our fellows. If censorious people would can- 
didly reflect on this subject, and look attentively into 
their own hearts, they might. be of the same opinion, 
and consequently treat each other with tenderness. 
Christians are all of the same faith, though of different 
x 2 
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opinions. Their faith is,a belief in the divine authority 
of our Lord. All other points are matters of opinion, 
on which they may differ withont offence to God or man. 
But of this calm and impartial consideration few are 
capable. Hence arise bigotry, uncharitableness and 
persecution. Men can ‘judge fairly, neither of them- 
selves nor of others; and are therefore prone to im- 
pute the sentiments and actions of their neighbours to 
wilful. prejudices and unworthy motives, and, on the 
other hand, to flatter themselves that they are perfect- 
ly free from malice and error. 

These are the sins of the intolerant; who are too 
commonly the majority ; but let us not imagine, that 
the liberal and persecuted part of society are pure and 
blameless. ‘ Are there not with us, even with us, sins 
against the Lord our God?” Do we not often take up 
our opinions upon slight consideration, and from partial 
views? Do we not too readily embrace, and obstinate- 
ty adhere to them, merely because they have the sem- 
blance of liberality? Is our belief always the result of 
serious, dispassionate reflexion, or our unbelief involun- 
tary andinvincible? Do we not often dwell with plea- 
sure and partiality upon some arguments, and re- 
ject, repel and misrepresent others without due regard 
to their merits, weight, or tendency ?—If so, can we 
pretend, that our-unbelief is either involuntary or in- 
vincible? If it be not, it is neither excusable, nor en- 
titled to pardon. 

Let it not be supposed, that, in any case, our igno- 
rance or unbelief can give us any claim, in justice, to 
the forgiveness of Heaven. This cannot be said of our 
best actions. They are all tainted with a mixture of 
impurity and imperfection. Our intentions are seldom 
pure and simple. There is a combination of good and 
evil in every purpose which we form; and though our 
object be ever so innocent, it may be prosecuted by 
unworthy means. We may be diverted from the plain 
road, and stray into intricate, thorny, and miry paths. 
If this be true of our most virtuous conduct, how can 
ignorance ‘and error, unbelief and rejection of the truth, 
be entitled to pardon and indulgence? How can we pre- 
tend, that we have availed ourselves of every opportu- 
nity of improving in knowledge, and been always ‘on 
our guard against the seductions of error? How can 
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we presume, that we have given a fair and cadid hear- 
ing to every argument in favour of Truth, and never 
stopped our ears against the voice of the charmer, 
charming ever so wisely ? that we have never felt a bias 
to some flattering delusion, and hardened our hearts 
against an unwelcome truth? To this degree of can- 
dour and impartiality, of self-command and self-denial, 
no man is warranted to make pretension. Let not any 
man, much less any religious sect, church, or party, 
give way to this delusion; but rather be constantly on 
the watch against its inroads. This self-sufficiency 
begets pride, and prejudice, and ill-will, and antipathy, 
and bigotry, and uncharitableness, and persecution. 
Some may restrain these feelings; but, I fear, none 
can entirely repress them, especially in seasons of 
controversy and competition for popular favour. Some 
may justly pretend to greater liberality than others 
practice, and allow greater indulgence to the errors of 
their brethren; but none can behold all with equal 
complacency. Those who do so, have probably bar- 
tered their zeal for their benevolence, and ~given 
principle as the price of indifference. We seldom meet 
with men, who can agree to differ on any interesting 
question, especially in religion. It is observed by one, 
who knew the world well, that if two of the best friends 
dispute for ever so short a time, they»part worse friends 
than they met. Men are apt to usurp the privilege 
and language of the inspired apostle. If any one 
teach otherwise than they do, and consent not to their 
doctrine, they pronounce him to be proud, knowing 
nothing, but doating about questions and strifes of 
words.” As the opposite party will form a similar 
judgment of them, “hence eomes envy, strife, railings, 
evil surmises, perverse disputings of men of corrupt 
minds, and destitute of the truth.” I am sorry to ob- 
serve that this description so much resembles the pre- 
sent state of society. tit 

Let us now wind up the thread of this argument. 
If Paul obtained mercy on account of his ignorance, 
let us hope for pardon for ours, and grant it to our 
brethren on account of theirs. If such grievous offen- 
ces as his were forgiven, let us also freely pardon the 
casual and trifling trespasses and the involuntary errors 
of our fellow sinners. If he was excused, because he 
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had no knowledge of the truth, let us allow our neigh- 
bours to think for themselves, and grant indulgence 
to their opinions on particular doctrines, how nmuch 
soever they may differ from our own. If Christ not 
only forgave his persecutors, but pleaded for their 
pardon with his Father, because they knew not what 
they did, after all the gracious doctrine, holy example, 
' benevolent acts, and mighty works, which they had 
witnessed; and allows us to pray for forgiveness only 
“as we forgive those who trespass against us, how 
can we refuse to pardon those, who have offended us, 
or who differ from us in matters of opinion and doubt- 
ful disputation,” how can we presume to offer up that 
prayer on any other terms?—Luke xi. 4. “ And for- 
give us our sins; for we also forgive every one that is 
indebted to us.’ Their ignorance may not be inyolun- 
tary, nor their unbelief invincible; but neither are 
we infallible, and free from negligence and voluntary 
error. If any pretend to be holy as Christ is holy, 
let them be merciful as God is merciful: if they con- 
fess themselves to be lost and perishing sinners, let 
them show compassion to their frail and sinful fellow 
Christians ; and if any of us value ourselves on our 
liberality and our love for truth, let the liberality of 
our opinions be accompanied by charity in our judg- 
ments, and our love of truth with indulgence to error. 
Thus may we hope that the father of mercies will for- 
give us our trespasses, our ignorance, and our unbe- 
lief. Nemo. 


te 


THE DOCTRINES OF THE EARLY CHURCHES. 
[TO THE EDITOR OF THE BIBLE CHRISTIAN. | 


Sir,— While you are engaged in successfully combating 
the arguments of bigotry and prejudice, in destroying 
the strong-holds of error, and in publishing to the world 
the sublimetruths of the blessed Gospel in all their ori- 
ginal purity, stripped of the mysterious and appalling 
garb in which they have for centuries been arrayed, it 
may not be uninteresting to many of your readers to 
inquire, first —what were the peculiar doctrines taught 
in the primitive ages of christianity, that is, posterior 
to the time of the apostles; and secondly, how it was 
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that the plain doctrines contained in the New Testament 
were at first corrupted from their native simplicity, and 
rendered so dark and intricate as they now appear to 
the great body of professing Christians? On these two 
points, the following quotations from Dr. Mosheim’s 
justly celebrated history of the Christian church, may 
not prove uninstructive. 

Before proceeding to cite them, however, I should, 
perhaps, make some apology, for occupying your pages 
with extracts from so well known a work as that to 
which I have referred. I therefore beg to state, that I 
do so for two reasons; first, because it is peculiarly im- 
portant to notice the admissions of a man, who, himself 
a member of the Lutheran church, cannot be suspected 
of any tendency to favour Unitarian views of christia- 
nity ; and secondly, because many, who carefully read 
your pages, have not an opportunity of becoming ac- 
quainted with that invaluable work. 

That learned divine, when speaking of the doctrine 
of che Christian church during the second cevtury, ob- 
serves, that “the Christian system, as it was hitherto 
taught, preserved its native and heautifn! simplicity, 
and was comprehended in a small number of articles. 
The public teachers inculcated no other doctrines, than 
those that are contained in what is commonly called the 
Apostles’ Creed ; and in the method of illustrating them, 
all vain subtleties, all mysterious researches, every thing 
that was beyond the reach of common capacities, were 
carefully avoided.” Would to God, that such were 
the case in our day. But, alas! what a change have a 
few hundred years effected, even with respect to the in- 
terpretation of divine truth itself, which all declare to be 
immutable. How lamentable to think, that teachers, pre- 
sumptuously styling themselves evangelical, instead of 
“avoiding every thing that is beyond the reach of common 
capacities,” have so far deviated from the original spirit 
of Christianity, as to be continually twisting dark and 
mysterious meanings out of the plain words of Scrip~ 
ture. Here we have the testimony of a learned divine, 
who, though not a follower of Calvin, was sufficiently 
Orthodox, in the vulgar, though corrupt signification 
of that term, with respect to most of the doctrines 
which you, sir, feel bound to oppose: a testimony too, 
founded on the most authentic sources of information 
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that “the public teacher of Christianity,” for at least 
one hundred years after the appearance of our Saviour, 
“ineulcated no other doctrines, than those that are con- 
tained in what is commonly called the Apostles’ Creed.” 
The sum and substance of their doctrinal teaching was 
simply a belief in God the father Almighty, and_ his 
well-beloved Son Jesus Christ, who was conceived by 
the Holy Ghost, born of the virgin Mary, who suffered 
under Pontius Pilate, rose again the third day from the 
dead, ascended into heaven, where he sitteth on the 
right hand of God, and from whence he shall come to 
judge the quick and the dead. This, together with a 
simple unqualified belief in the existence of the Holy 
Ghost, and some propositions of minor importance, 
none of which any Christian ever denied, included all 
their fundamental articles of belief. They taught no- 
thing of three necessarily distinct persons in the God- 
head, each by himself essentially God, and yet when 
united constituting but one God—nothing of the un- 
changeable and eternal God, dying to appease the wrath 
of an infinitely merciful God—nothing of all mankind 
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made “ justly liable to all punishment in this world, and 
that which is to come,” merely for the offence of one 
man, which too had been fore-ordained from alt eternity 
—nothing of Christ dying in the room and stead of a 
select few, who were unchangeably designed for ever- 
lasting happiness, long before the creation of the world 
—nothing of all these, and many equally absurd pro- 
positions, which, according to modern divines, contain 
the fundamental doctrines of Christianity. How strange 
is this, that men, many of whom had heard our Saviour 
teach, had seen his miracles, and before whose eyes he 
had been crucified, should be so wofully remiss in the 
discharge of their duty, as to neglect to declare the very 
Jirst and vital principles of the Christian system! What 
account, may I ask, will your Orthodox neighbours 
give of such conduct? Will it be alleged that these 
public teachers faile? to declare the whole counsel of 
God? Undoubtedly this must have been the case, if 
such doctrines as those which I have mentioned, be 
really the doctrines of the Bible. But I think this would 
be a grievous charge to bring against men, who were 
ready td Jay down their lives in the cause of Christ, and 
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many of whom actually did submit to the most extreme 
tortures, rather than renounce the faith once delivered 
to the saints. Or, will it be alledged that they believed 
in these doctrines themselves, but did not think them 
sufficiently important to be made known to the genera- 
lity of their converts? Then why is so much weight- 
attached to them ow ? Why are they now represent- 
ed as containing the great end and object of Christ's 
mission and ministry? Surely it cannot be that the 
simple addition of a few hundred years could have so 
altered the nature or importance of divine truth? 
Without making any further suppositions, hawever, 
the simple matter of fact is, that these public teachers 
knew nothing about such unscriptural and contradictory 
doctrines. They simply believed in Jesus Christ as the 
Son of God ; that is, according to their ideas of the phrase, 
as a messenger sent by God, in like manner as the pro- 
phets had been sent; but with this difference that he had 
received a larger share of power and authority to work 
miracles, and to enforce the doctrine which he taught, 
“for the Father gave not the spirit by measure unto 
him ;’. and also, that he was sent on a much more im- 
portant errand, namely, to preach a pure system of mo- 
rality, to publish the glorious doctrine of immortality, 
and to strengthen and confirm our hopes of eternal life 
by his resurrection from the dead. This was enough 
for them to know to induce them to obey his command- 
ments. Content with the simple but glorious fact, that 
God had sent his well-beloved Son, “to turn them from 
darkness to light,” and to deliver them from the power 
of death, satan, and the grave, they troubled not them- 
selves with fruitless speculations about the nature of that 
messenger whom God had sent. This formed no part 
of their duty. Their sole object was to believe in his 
doctrine, to obey his precepts, and to follow his exam- 
ple, that by so doing they might render themselves fit 
for the enjoyment of the happiness which he had pro- 
mised them: but never did they once engage in specu- 
lations about his divine and human nature, or about his 
equality, and sameness with his heavenly Father. No. 
Snchan extraordinary notion never once entered into their 
thoughts. They tried not to pry into the hidden things 
of the Almighty, nor endeavoured to explain what God 
had thought proper to conceal ; resting assured that al! 
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which was necessary for them to know, had been clear- 
ly and explicitly revealed. ' 

I might add many passages from the same author, 
illustrative of the same subject, and might prove from 
various historians, that the primitive professors of 
Christianity taught their converts none of those mys- 
terious doctrines and self-contradictory dogmas, which 
its modern teachers inculcate upon the multitude, as 
containing the very essence of Gospel truth. Thus, 
when speaking of the doctrine of the Christian Church 
in the third century, the same writer observes :—“The 
principal doctrines of Christianity were now explained 
to the people in their native purity and simplicity, 
without any mixture of abstract reasonings or subtle 
inventions ; nor were the feeble minds of the multitude 
loaded with a great variety of precepts.” But, Sir, 
I think it unnecessary to occupy your pages with quo- 
tations in proof of a truth, which the most zealous 
supporters of modern Orthodoxy cannot deny: namely, 
that the peculiar doctrines taught in the primitive ages 
of Christianity were “no other than those that are con- 
tained in what is commonly called the Apostles’ Creed.” 

I come now to the second point of inquiry which I 
proposed, namely, “how it was that the plain doctrines 
contained in the New Testament were at first corrupted 
from their native simplicity, and rendered so dark and 
intricate as they now appear to the great body of pro- 
fessing Christians?” To this question, our author, 
though himself a Trinitarian, gives us an equally satis- 
factory solution. In the paragraph immediately follow- 
ing the passage which I quoted first, he writes: “ This 
venerable simplicity was not, indeed, of a long duration 
—its beauty was gradually effaced by the laborious efforts 
of human learning, and the dark subtleties of imagi- 
nary science. Acute researches were employed upon 
several religious subjects, concerning which, ingenious 
decisions were pronounced, and which was worst of all, 
several tenets‘of a chimerical philosophy were imprudently 
incorporated into the Christian system.” Here then, [ 
presume, we have a cause sufficient to aecount for the 
rise and progress of that cloud of mysteries and mum- 
meries, whether Roman Catholic or Calvinistic, which 
has obscured the glorious sun of divine truth during a 
period of nearly sixteen hundred years. This will 
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also solve the enigma of the introduction of a Triune 
God into the Christian system, and of ten thousand 
other absurdities, which have rendered it incredible to 
the Jew, and ridiculous to the infidel. It “was the 
eagerness of certain learned men to bring about a union 
between the doctrines of Christianity and the opinions 
of the philosophers,* that corrupted the beautiful sim- 
plicity of Gospel truth, and gave rise to that maze of 
intricacies and that host of contradictions, which the 
authority of “an infallible church” can alone support, and 
the height of superstition, ignorance, and credulity, 
can alone believe. 

I need not stop to point out the leading character- 
istics of this “ chimerical philosophy,” nor need I occu- 
py your pages with tracing out what peculiar additions 
the Christian system probably derived from heathenism. 
The most superficial reader of his Bible well knows 
that these ancient philosophers acknowledged “ Gods 
many and Lords many;” and especially the Grecian 
sages, from whom Christian teachers seem to have bor- 
rowed most, are well known to have had a multi- 
tude of deities, insomuch, that the apostle Paul,’ 
when passing through the renowned Athens, found: an 
altar even “to the unknown God.” It is admitted, 
indeed, that these philosophers generally exalted one 
deity superior to the others; but they so confined his 
jurisdiction, by apportioning different parts of his govern- 
ment of the universe to other beings, in the same way 
as our modern Trinitarians, as to warrant us in assert- 
ing that they maintained a plurality of Gods. And 
when to this, we add their decisions with respect to 
the soul, and demons, &c., we will have little difficulty 
in accounting for the origin of those superstitions and 
absurdities, falsely called Christian, which have been 
entailed on the religion of Jesus; and in explaining 
how it was that the plain doctrines contained in the 
New Testament were at first corrupted from their native 
simplicity, and rendered so dark and intricate as they 
now appear to the great body of professing Christians. 

Besides the single extract which I kave given in an- 
swer to the latter query, there are many others of 
similar import, which, were it necessary, might be 
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quoted. Thus in speaking of the doctrine of the 
church in the third century, our author repeats nearly. 
the same words; but with this addition, namely, that 
it, was “the Platonic Philosophy,” which those specu- 
lative theologians ‘set up as the test of all religion.” 
Again, in speaking of the same subject in the fourth 
century, he observes,—“ The fundamental principles of 
the Christian doctrine were preserved hitherto uncor- 
rupted and entire in most churches, though it must be 
confessed, that they were often explained and defended 
in a manner that discovered the greatest ignorance and 
utter confusion of ideas. The disputes carried on in 
the Council of Nice, concerning the three persons in 
the Godhead, afford a remarkable instance of this, 
particularly in the language and explanations of those 
who approved of the decisions of that council. So little 
light, precision, and order, reigned in their discourses, 
that they appeared to substitute three Gods in the place 
of one.” 

Reader, mark the admission of a Trinitarian. Remem- 
ber that these men, who, through “the greatest igno- 
rance, and, utter confusion of ideas,” ‘appeared to 
substitute three Gods in the place of one,” were the very 
persons. who condemned and banished Arius for his 
Unitarian opinions,—because, forsooth, he would not 
prostrate his conscience before the imperious dictum of 
a bishop of Alexandria,—and can you any loager doubt 
the human origin of that most wonderful of absurdities ; 
namely, the equality and oneness of three infinite beings ? 

But, sir, lest the admissions of the Orthodox Mosheim 
now given, might not suffice to gratify the more credu- 
ous, permit me to trouble you with another, and then 
I will have done. When speaking of the Arian heresy, 
as he is pleased to designate it, he says,—“The subject 
of this fatal controversy, which kindled such deplorable 
divisions throughout. the Christian world, .was the doc- 
trine of three persons in the Godhead ; a doctrine which, 
in the three preceding centuries, had happily escaped 
the vain curiosity of human” researches, and been left 
undefined and undetermined by any particalar set of 
ideas. The church, indeed, had frequently decided against 
the Sabellians and others, that there was a _ real differ- 
ence between. the. Father and.the Son, and that the Holy. 
Ghost was distinct from them both.” Here, then, we 
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find. that between the Father and the Son there existed 
“a real difference,” during the first three centuries of 
the Church. How, then, did they afterwards become 
“the same in substance, and equal in power and glory ?” 
Let Mosheim himself answer. “ In‘Rgypt and the ad- 
jacent countries, the greatest part embraced in this, as 
well as in other matters, the opinion of Origen, who 
held that the Son was in God that which reason is in 
man; and that the Holy Ghost was nothing more thana 
divine energy, or active force.” In this sentiment, we 
find the first symptoms ofa swerving from the primitive 
opinion of the church respecting “a real difference” be- 
tween the Father and Son. This Origen, as our author 
elsewhere informs us, “ was at the head of that specula- 
tive tribe,” who endeavonred “to bring the doctrines of 
celestial wisdom into a certain subjection to the precepts 
of their philosophy.” This may explain the cause of 
his deviation. But to proceed with our author's answer. 
In the next section he testifies thus,—* In an assembly of 
the presbyters of Alexandria, the bishop of that city, 
whose name was Alexander, expressed his ‘sentiments 
on this head with a high degree of freedom and confi- 
dence; and maintained, among other things, “ that the 
Son was not only of the same eminence and dignity, but 
also of the same essence with the Father.” This was'a 
second step towards modern Orthodoxy. And we have 
ouly to turn to the section immediately following, to 
find the first establishment of the Zriune mystery. 
Here are the words of oar witness :—“In this general 
council (the famous council of Nice,) after many heen 
debates, and violent efforts of the two parties, the doc- 
irine of Arius was condemned ; Christ declared consub- 
stantial, or of the same essence with the Father; the 
vanquished Presbyter banished among the Ilyrians, and 
_ their followers compelled to give their assent to thecreed 
- er confession of faith, which was composed by this coun- 
cil.” This was the confirming seal to that doctrine, which 
formed but the prelude to a host of absurdities that 
sprung up and flourished during that long night of dark- 
ness fron: which we are as yet but beginning to emerge ; 
and notwithstanding “the keen debates and: violent ef- 
forts’. with which it was established, and the human 
‘authority on which it was founded, which still continues 
to reign with almost unlimited authority over the minds 
of Christians. 
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Such is a condensed sketch of the account, which the 
famous Mosheim—a favourite authority with Trinita- 
riaus,—unwittingly gives of the rise and progress of at 
least the principal doctrine of that system of faith, which 
_is looked upon asso venerable for its antiquity, which 
many have vainly imagined to find in or infer from the 
-scriptures of truth, and a belief in which—no matter about 
the practice—is regardedasthe only safe passport to ever- 
lasting happiness. 

I might now proceed to give the same author's ac- 
count of the origin of some other doctrines of that 
system; such as the innate corruption and depra- 
vity of man, the natural inability of men to live accord- 
ing to the dictates of the divine law, the necessity of divine 
grace in order to salvation ; election and predestination, 
§c.; these being first spoken of only in the fifth century. 
But enough for the present. On the mass of evidence 
here adduced against Trinitarianism, by one of its 
friends, I offer no farther remark. Every reflecting 
mind will make its own comments. Enough, however, 
has been said to prove to the most unthinking, that the 

_sneer levelled against Unitarians for their new-light 
_views, is an unjust reproach; inasmuch as their sys- 
. tem of faith is at least three hundred years older than 
that, which they feel bound in duty to oppose. 
B.C. D. 
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EVIL EFFECTS OF IGNORANCE AND BIGOTRY, 


[TO THE EDITOR OF THE BIBLE CHRISTIAN. ] 


Dear Sir,— Among those who profess any concern for 
religion, bigotry may be defined to be the prejudice of 
ignorance. It exists, no doubt, in some vicious minds 
of better information ; but its most general dwelling- 
place will be found in the habitations of comparative 
ignorance. And, as mental darkness, notwithstanding 
the light which has come into the world, is still very 
prevalent among the children of men; so, that preju- 
dice which is its natural offspring will always be found 
to prevail in nearly the same proportion. 

It may be observed, too, that where bigotry is not 
assumed, but genuine—where it is really the child of 
ignorance, its zeal and violence will be generally pro- 
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portioned to the degree of intellectual obscuration. 
And, like every other blind impulse, it is usually head- 
long and impetuous in its violence ; and so far as it can, 
will furiously overturn every thing; right or wrong, 
' that stands in its way. The simple truth, and the mo- 
ral beauty of Christianity have suffered extremely by 
these causes, from the period of its first promulgation, 
to the present hour. The blindness and the bigotry of 
an ignorant world stood up in stern array against it, 
when it was first proposed. The mass of the people, 
excited by the base arts of the more intelligent and de- 
signing, and hurried on by the powerful impulse of a 
reckless prejudice, strained every nerve to crush it in 
its infancy. Even Paul himself, a man of* comparative 
knowledge, and irreproachable character, was, previous- 
ly to his becoming a Christian, persuaded that “he ought 
to do many things against the name of Jesus of Naza- 
reth;” and thought that he must be doing God the most 
acceptable service, by aiming at the total extermination 
of the religion of Christ. Here was‘an example of 
genuine bigotry; or what I have termed the prejudice of 
-agnorance: for when the same person attained to better 
information, when he came to a knowledge of the truth 
as it is in Jesus, he tells us himself that he had done 
these things under the head-long impulse of a blind bi- 
gotry ; and that he had, upon repentance, obtained mercy 
of God, just because he had “ done it ignorantly in ua- 
’ belief.” How many are there still acting under the same 
‘impulse, and blindly opposing themselves to the disse- 
mination of the truth? for whom we should offer up the 
prayer of our Saviour, “ Father forgive them, for they 
know not what they do.” 

But I have intimated that there is an assumed bigotry, 
and although this intimation may appear somewhat pa- 
radoxical, yet I am fully persuaded that. there is such 
a thing. For what, let me ask, is that base hypocrisy 
which leads some—I wish I could not say many—to 
profess faith ina popular creed which they do not be- 
lieve ; and which, just because they have professed it, 
impels them to hold out at least the show of being more 
strenuous than. others in its support, and more. violent 
in attempting to suppress every thing: that is opposed to 
it? This, [ think, may be fairly denominated an as- 
sumed bigotry. And it is perhaps the basest principle 
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of action, and the most pernicious in its consequence 

both to the individual and to society, that it is possible 
to conceive. Genuine bigotry, the natural progeny of 
mental darkness, is low, is degrading, is pitiable; but 
in point of moral turpitude it bears no comparison with 
this. The one we may lament as a phrenzied idiot ; the 
other we must eschew as a determined fiend. The one 
we behold, like the mole, darkling in the earth; the 
other we see, like Lucifer, falling from heaven. On 
the one we may and ought to bestow our compassion ; 
of the other it is scarcely possible to think or to speak 
with any thing like Christian patience. 

The evil effects of bigotry, whether it be real or 
counterfeit, upon the general state of the human mind, 
upon the great interests of truth, upon the blessed cause 
of Christianity in the world, have been wide-spreading, 
have been truly Jamentable, in every period of the 
church. Let the Christian look back to the origin of 
his holy religion, and see the extreme difficulty with 
which, from this very cause, it had to struggle in the 
infancy of its existence! Let him reflect on the recep- 
tion which the Son of God himself met with from that 
blind and bigoted generation, to whom he presented 
himself in the character of the Messiah—the anointed 
Ambassador of heaven. Many men of learning and 
religious knowledge among them, such as the rulers and 
chief-priests, the Scribes and Pharisees, from whom 
better things might have been expected in consequence 
of their acquaintance with the Old Testament prophe- 
cies; either participated in the obstinate prejudices 
of an ignorant people, or purposely fell in with them 
from interested and mercenary views. And thus, though 
Jesus of Nazareth came among them with the truth, 
the whole truth, and nothing but the truth; and though 
he bore about with him the visible testimonials of his 
divine commission, yet see how few there were so free 
from the trammels of bigotry as to acknowledge even 
his claims, as a Teacher sent from God to shew unto 
men the way of salvation. He had a few faithful ad- 
herents who forsook all and followed him: but the great 
majority, the blind and prejudiced multitude, “ received 
him not.” He was despised and rejected of men.” 
He was more reviled and calumniated than any man. 
Contempt, persecution, defamation, were the constant 
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companions of his ministry. Even those who might 
have known and acted better were found to be his most 
inveterate enemies ; and pursued him with every species 
of contumely and abuse, until at length they satisfied 
their malignity, and filled up the measure of their ini- 
quity by putting him to an ignominious death: and for 
what ? just for representing himself to be—what we 
all represent and believe him to be—the long expected 
Messiah, the Christ, the Son of God, the Saviour of 
the world! 
It fared little better with the single-minded, simple- 
hearted race who became the first believers in Christ, 
and the followers of his footsteps. They were few in 
number: they were defenceless and weak. Their ene- 
mies were numerous and had power in their hands. 
And accordingly the prejudice of ignorance and unbelief 
soon began to display itself towards the disciples in its 
.own colours. After the death of their beloved master, 
they who continued true to his cause were speedily 
made to experience the resentment of an infidel world 
in every shape that cruelty could assume. And from 
the death of the proto-martyr Stephen, down to the 
banishment of John, who is supposed to have been the 
last survivor of the Apostles, it seems to. have been 
with them but one continued scene of persecution after 
another. These sufferings of, the first Christians in the © 
-cause of Christ, and for conscience sake, have been 
thus briefly but nervously sketched by the apostle to 
the Hebrews. ‘Some were tortured, not accepting 
deliverance, that they might obtain a better resurrection. 
And others had trial of cruel mockings and scourgings, 
yea, moreover, of bonds and imprisonment. They 
were stoned, they were sawn asunder, were tempted, 
were slain with the sword; they wandered about in 
-sheep-skins and goat-skins, being destitute, afflicted, 
tormented, (of whom the world was not worthy)—they 
-wandered in deserts, and in mountains, and in caves of 
the earth.” }! ‘ hoy 
Such were the grievous calamities which were inflicted 
on the primitive Christians generally, by the blind and 
furious bigotry of an ignorant age. And the same 
sacred historian has elsewhere given this moving de- 
scription of the extreme privations and trials to which 
the Apostles of Christ in particular were subjected in 
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’ the exercise of their benevolent vocation. “TI think 
that God hath set forth us the Apostles last, as it were, 
‘appointed to death.” (And indeed most of them came 
in the end to suffer a violent death in the cause of 
Christ.) ‘For ave are made a spectacle to the world, 
and to angels, and tomen. We are fools for Christ’s 
sake—we are weak—we are despised. Even unto this 
present hour, we both hunger, and thirst, and are 
naked, and are buffetted, and have no certain dwelling- 
place, and labour, working with our own hands. We 
are made as the filth of the world, and are the off- 
scourings of all things unto this day.” 

Whoever looks over the annals of the Church will 
find that similar difficulties, arising out of similar 
causes, have ever been, so far as circumstances would 
permit, closely attendant on the steps of many of the 
sincerest followers of Christ, down to the present time. 
It is true that the increasing light and liberty of this age, 
and the consequently improved spirit of legislation and 
civil government in our day, have put the maniac of 
religious intolerance into a strait-waistcoat ; and if they 
have hitherto been unable to imbue him with a meek- 
ness of heart, have at least tied up his hands from 
doing all the mischief that he could desire. It is true, 
and we have mnch reason to bless God for it, that 
selfish and narrow-minded men, professing an extreme 
zeal for peculiar views of disputed theology, have it 
not now in their power, as they used to have, to chain 
down equally the limbs and the spirits of their fellows 
in ignominious thraldom—have it not now in their power, 
as they once had, to coerce the creed and the conscience 
of all around them, and to employ the axe, and the 
gibbet, and the faggot, as the ready and certain instru- 
ments either of conversion or death. The infuriated 
bigots of our time must feel themselves greatly 

_ hemmed in and hampered in the exercise of that power 
which belongs to the arm of flesh. But, if they cannot 
now. employ the same sweeping measures in fulfilment 
of their favourite objects—if they cannot now take the 
same range in the gambols of their intolerance ; it must 
be confessed they are sufficiently active within that 
sphere of mischief which is still open to them; that 
they have discovered themselves perfect adepts in the 
wielding of those weapons of reviling and calumny, 
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and defamatfon, which were employed against the Apos- 
tles and primitive Christians; and that they are nearly 
able to fulfil all their denevolent purposes by slander 
and backbiting, by obloquy and misrepresentation of 
every kind. If the wisest and best Christian in the 
community, if the most couscientious and exemplary 
minister of Christianity, but scruple to receive their 
crude and contradictory creed—if he dare to prefer the 
word of God before the commandments of men, im- 
mediately the cry of “heresy” is raised, and echoed, 
and rang from the designing tongue of the calumniator, 
to the alarmed ear of prejudice anid ignorance. He is 
trumpeted forth as an Arian, a Socinian, an unbe- 
liever, a Deist, an Atheist! These are awfully appall- 
ing terms to the minds of humble illiterate Christians, 
who are the more startled because they are not aware 
of the import—just as children are frightened by “ raw- 
head and bloody-bones.” And it would be strange, in- 
deed, if the mass of mankind would not fly from 
such things, as they would shun the contagion of pesti- 
lence, or the pit of perdition. 

Thus it is that bigotry still answers her purpose, 
still accomplishes her end. If she cannot cut out the 
tongue of truth, she can easily, by a few talismanic 
sounds of defamation, stop the ear of ignorant preju- 
dice. If she cannot imprison the body of the un-refuted 
heretic, she can thus do much towards fettering the 
mind of the unreflecting multitude. If she is preven- 
ted from kindling her fires, and burning out the heart 
of the supposed unbeliever, she can at least, through 
the-medium of the vilest and most groundless obloquy, 
cause endless heart-burning and unchristian strife 
amongst those whose hearts and hopes were one. 

The Remonstrant Presbyterians of Ulster will feel 
the full force of these observations; for they have been, 
in many particulars, realized upon themselves. Having 
been obliged, in vindication of our spiritual freedom, 
and.in obedience to the dictates of Scripture and con- 
science, to reject the usurped authority of men in mat- 
ters of faith, and to refuse subscription to a creed of 
human devising, which declares that “there are three 
Persons in one God, the same in substance, equal in 
power and glory ;” having been, for these and similar 
reasons, forced to retire from a Church-connexion in 
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which they were no longer permitted to maintain tlie at- 
titude of Christian men, the inalienable right of private 
judgment, and the indisputable supremacy of the Bible ; 
' we have had, in consequence, to encounter every spe- 
cies of reviling and defamation, which the spirit of a 
most intolerant bigotry has been able to cast upon our 
principles and upon our name. 

Tam far from wishing it to be understood that all 
who profess to differ from us in theological views, 
have joined in this unhallowed outery of calumny 
and defamation; for I am persuaded that many such 
possess a spirit of Christian truth, integrity, and be- 
nevolence, which would not suffer them either de- 
liberately to bear false witness against their neighbour, 
or even too easily to take up an ill report against him. 
At the same time it is too notorious to be denied, that 
one portion of the community has industriously circa- 
lated against us, and another as greedily received, the 
most foul and defamatory misrepresentations of our re- 
ligious principles and views. The sneaking and hypo- 
critical calumnies of the Rev. W. B. Kirkpatrick, in 
Cork, so ably exposed and replied to in your last Num. 
ber, are a moderate specimen of the obloquy which we 
have had to encounter. Even supposing that Ais charges 
against the Northern Unitarians,—of a total deficiency 
in Christian knowledge, piety, and virtue,—were as true 
as they are false, has he no fears that the curse of Ham 
might light upon him for uncovering the nakedness of 
his.Rathers ? The calumniated Unitarians of the North 
have, in these respects, nothing to boast of. On the 
contrary, they know that they have much reason ta 
humble themselves deeply before God, because of their 
manifold deficiencies ; but yet they can stand erect in 
the presence of their fellow-men, and do not fear acom- 
parison in anything valuable with Mr. Kirkpatrick or 
his Trinitarian brethren. 

Calumnies such as these, and worse than these, have 
been published, have been reiterated time after time, 
from the pulpit and from the press; they have been 
proclaimed upon the house-tops by many who knew 
that they were false; they have been handed round in 
the circles of private society; they have been whis- 
pered in the ear in closets; and no opportunity has been 
lost of strengthening the popular prejudice and exciting 
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the popular odium against us. Our theological opinions, 
though expressed in the words of Scripture, have been 
branded with the awful designation of “heresy ;” they 
have been denounced as damnable error :—parents, 
who are anxious to have their children instructed in 
Christian truth, and to bring them up in the way they 
should go, have been taught to look with terror on what 
has been called our soul-destroying system. The Sun- 
day-school where unsuspecting youth are encouraged to 
attend, in the hope of being early initiated in the sim- 
ple but sublime theology of the Bible, has been converted 
into an engine for impressing the incongruous and self- 
contradictory creed of Athanasius, and of filling the 
young mind with a suspicion, a disrelish, a positive 
dread of the society, the conversation, and the religious 
views of those who believe, upon the authority of Scrip-’ 
ture, that to us Christians, “there is but one God, the 
Father, and one Lord Jesus Christ.” 

I ‘have, myself, known the very ‘“Jnfant School,” 
which is designed to communicate the first rudiments of 
education, the simplest elements of knowledge, to the 
budding human intellect; I have known even that op- 
portunity seized on, and eagerly employed, to create in 
the mere infant a prejudice against as, and to instill the 
unscriptural mystery of the Trinity into the minds of 
children scarce able to lisp the incongruous terms in 
which it was propounded! It is truly amazing, after 
all the zeal which has thus been expended in defaming 
us, and all the pains which have thus been taken to mis- 
represent and prejudice our cause—it is amazing that 
our distinguishing principles have been able hitherto to 
work their way as they have done. There is that about 
them which, to every genuine Bible, Christian, will 
not fail to recommend their adoption. The positive 
progress which they have already made, through all 
this determined opposition, and notwithstanding so many 
insidious efforts, is a decided proof that there are many 
_ discerning and determined spirits in the community 
around us, who are not to be blinded or misled by the 
tricks and jugglery of the designing calumniator ; and 
that our distinguishing principles, when impartially ex- 
amined, and well understood, are found to be based 
upon the gospel of Christ. ; 
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T must not trespass too far upon your patience at onee, | 
but in a subsequent letter, with your permission, I de- 
sign to review some of the heavy but groundless charges 
that have been preferred against us as a body. The 
public mind is now better prepared to look more coolly 
and dispassionately at the subject; and if I can but do 
justice to our sentiments, and defend them in a.proper 
spirit, I may hope to render some service to the great 
cause of Christian truth and charity. Meanwhile, Mr. 
Editor, [ am faithfully yours, 

Newry, JOHN MITCHEL. 
—<2—— 


RELIGION AT HOME, 


Sr. Paut, in his epistle to Timothy, charges him to 
exhort the younger members of families, ‘to learn to show 
piety at home,’ as their first duty. He seems to have 
used the word ‘ piety’ in a restricted sense—nearly as if 
was employed by ancient classical writers—to denote | 
the duties of children to their parents. We are at li- 
berty however so to enlarge its signification, as to com- 
prehend, under ‘piety at home,’ all the duties which 
grow out of our various domestic relations. How high- 
ly the Apostle valued this kind of piety, may be inferr- 
ed from the strong terms in which he recommended it. 
‘If any man,’ said he, ‘provide not for his own, and. 
especially for those of his own household, he has denied 
the faith and is worse than an infidel ;—and with good 
reason ; for, the want of practical goodness in the most 
intimate connexions of life, is of all wants the most dis- 
astrous to human happiness. 

I fear it is the tendency of this age, to underrate that 
kind of religion, which consists in doing right in a na- 
tural ‘and quiet way. There is an inordinate appetite 
for strong sensations and startling effects ; and they who 
are much engaged in what is technically called ‘ the reli-* 
gious action of the period,’ are apt to regard ‘ patient 
continuance in well-doing’ as no better than ‘mere mo- 
rality.’ Thus discredit is thrown upon what is lovely, 
excellent and useful beyond all estimation, because. re- 
ligion is associated in the mind with the idea of doing 
or experiencing some great thing—of being the agents 
of miraculous power abroad, or the subjects of miracu-. 
lous power at home. When religion is understood to 
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consist in a burning excitement, or an eagerness to exert 
influence at the greatest possible distance, the common- 
place pursuits of daily life do not seem to have dignity. 
enough to be taken under its direction. Yet what can 
Christianity do for a man, better than to make him 
good in those very relations, which demand his chief 
care and duty? 1n what possible way can it minister 
to human virtue and happiness more largely, than by, 
rendering us kind, gentle and faithful, in our domestic 
connexions ? 

It is not often that any great sacrifice, or any heroic 
act ef duty, can be required of us., Common virtues 
are more frequently wanted, and therefore more valu- 
able, than extraordinary ones. If religion has any 
power in our hearts, it must be manifested chiefly in 
our doing little things well. When a man separates his 
religion from his morality, making the former one 
thing and the latter another and a different thing, there 
is great danger that neither will be very good. It isa 
mischievous practice to classify our actions, and say— 
these are moral, and those are religious duties. All 
duties are religious ones, The most common concerns 
of domestic and social life, and all the pursuits of in- 
dustry, in which a question of right and wrong may be 
raised, are equally matters of religious obligation. The 
labors of the kitchen, the nursery, the field, the count- 
ing-house and the workshop, are among the most im- 
portant duties of religion; and unless we show our pie- 
ty by acting well our part in our own immediate con-, 
cerns—unless it make us amiable, diligent and faithful, 
in our most intimate relations, we may be sure that 
there is something wrong in it. There may be but 
little glory, but there is a great deal of merit, and of 
happiness too, in ‘showing religion at home’—in that 
narrow circle of duty, which God has made the princi- 
pal sphere of our action. This may be illustrated, 

I. By considering home as the best nursery of the 
christian virtues.. Qur domestic relations are far more 
intimate, and have far greater influence on our charac- 
ters, than any other. Every family is .a little commu- 
nity, bound together by the teaderest and holiest sym- 
pathies. All its members mast share deeply in each, 
other’s joys and sorrows; their, hopes, fears and inter- 
ests are the same. . No distress or mortification can fall 
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‘ upon one without affecting all. ‘Hach has att interest iit 
the virtue and well-being of the rest; for here, ‘as in 
the natural body,'‘if one member suffer, all the mem- 
bers suffer with it; and if one member be honored, ‘all: 
the members rejoice with it.’ The pain which one mem- 
ber feels, thrills through the whole body; the vices of 
a son have often wrung to agony the heart of’a ‘parent; 
the infamy of a father has covered a whole family with 
overpowering shame and wretchedness. 

This intimate union, or rather identity, of interests 
gives rise to many duties, out of which must grow ha- 
bits of virtue. One of the best of these habits is that 
of generous self-control—not seeking our own gratifi- 
cation so much as the comfort of the domestic circle— 
‘preferring one another in love.’ As all the members « 
of a family are dependent on each other for a large 
part of their comfort, each must be wiiling to sacrifice, 
riot only his whims and caprices, but sometimes /his-rea- 
sonable wishes. How lovely and excellent is domestic 
affection, prompting unselfish and untiring exertions, 
and finding happiness while seeking only to ‘bestow it ! 
It is almost every moment in our power to comfort or 
to annoy those, with whom Providence has intimately 
associated our destiny. Disinterested and generous 
kindness at home, then, is a duty of the highest impor- 
tance. An unwortby self-indulgence, or an inordinate 
éare for our own petty conveniences, will occasion “in- 
numerable vexations. There are cases in which want 
of courtesy is want of virtue; harshness becomes a 
crime, when it wounds sensibility. Rude and ungetitle 
manners, betraying a disregard to the feelings of others 
of the same household, will embitter the whole stream 
of family comfort ; indolent neglect may dry ‘up its 
sources; and more than all, a violent, sullen ‘or peevish 
temper may bring unspeakable misery ‘into the circle‘of 
domestic affection, 

There is indeed no school like home for the discipline 
of the temper and the heart. Whether your position 
requires you to command or obey—to work with'the 
hands or the mind—to give or to receive, ‘you may‘al- 
ways find occasion ‘for forbearance and self-denial. 
There will be discipline for the temper, exercise for the 
generous sensibilities, practice and nutriment forevery 
christian ‘virtue. - This field ef action may seem too 
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harrow for a heated and ambitions zeal’; but-it is ample 
enough to give development and growth to our religi- 
ous principles, if we use every occasion for cherishing a 
‘kind and disinterested’spirit, a patient and tranquil 
temper, and a readiness to receive and; impart happiness. 
These principles, so often called into action, along with 
‘our best and tenderest affections, cannot fail to form 
habits of quiet, contented and beneficent virtue. 

The christian character is never more likely to grow 
strong and healthful than in this perpetual round of ob- 
scure and unostentatious duties. Its virtues then are 
‘genuine and substantial ; for they have not been practi- 
sed to be ‘seen of men;—no one can be always a hy- 
pocrite at home. They are not forced up, to a rapid, 
sickly growth by the heat of exterior excitement, and 
therefore ready to wither and perish in alower tempera- 
ture of the feelings, whenever that excitement is; with- 
drawn. They are sound, vigorous, deep-seated in the 
habits of life. 

There may be a great deal of zeal to make a parade 
with abroad; but there can be no piety that is worth 
any thing, unless we are willing to make it a blessing at 
home, by a patient and faithful fulfilment of noiseless 
and common-place duties. If we despise these as ob- 
jects too humble for religion to notice, this life. will af- 
ford us nothing better or even so good. The occasions — 

for sublime virtue are rare; to most men they never 
occur at all. Christian principles will languish or die, 
if ‘they are not habitually exercised in those little quiet 
duties which are always at hand. As human life is 
made up of a succession of moments, unimportant 
when considered singly, so character is formed by a 
long series of acts, insignificant perhaps in themselves, 
but as units in the sum of moral existence and germs 
of deep-rooted habit, they will influence our whole fu- 
ture destiny. 

I would not be understood to recommend that kind 
of exclusive benevolence, which, like selfish charity, 
begins and ends at home. As social beings we have 
other and remoter relations, each of which imposes its 
own duties. All the kind affections are diffusive in their 
character; God has given us a sympathetic nature, that 
we may employ its powers and affections in receiving 

and communicating happiness. Home must not be a 
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sphere of repulsion. We may become thoroughly and 
‘inordinately selfish, by a too exclusive devotion to those 
whom we are in the habit of regarding as a portion of 
ourselves. We are not allowed to retire into lonely 
-and unsocial existence, feeling none of the hidden ties 
by which all generous hearts are linked together, and 
sending abroad no thrilling affections to seek answering 
sympathies in other bosoms. By no means. Both hap- 
‘piness and virtue are promoted by a large and free com- 
munion of mind with mind, and of heart with heart. 
‘As social beings, we have social wants and social duties. 
But as our duties are more numerous, our obligations 
‘more intense, and our good offices more wanted in pro~ 
‘portion as our connexions are the closer, I would endea- 
-vor to make home the centre and nursery of all kind af- 
fections and generous virtues; and let them flow out 
trom this exhanstless fountain of good influences, when- 
‘ever remoter objects call for their exercise. Home then 
has claims upon us, to which all other claims are by 
their own nature secondary. How important it is, that 
we should all be true to these sacred claims! If every 
individual would be faithful to these first duties which 
‘mature ‘has prescribed, how few would be the demands 
for foreign aid and sympathy! How large a proportion 
of the whole of human misery is caused by those, who 
are, in some way er cther, false to their domestic re- 
Jations ! 

There is a great deal implied in ‘ making provision for 
our own. Who areourown? All, certainly, to whom 
ae are bound by ties of nature or affection. And what 
is this provision? Nothing less than happiness. — It is 
not to provide for physical wants only ; but for intellec- 
tual, moral, spiritual—all the wants of our imperishable 
nature, by the gratification of which happiness may be 
secured or misery averted. If it is our duty to provide 
bread for our families, it is no less our duty to provide 
every means of knowledge, virtue and comfort. This 
comfort we may promote by showing ‘ piety at home’ in 
some of its most blessed fruits—diligence, good temper, 
kindness, a considerate and tender regard for every 
feeling which we may have power to wound or to soothe, 
How much of self-control, of disinterested affection 
and of deep religious sense of duty it requires, to bea 
goodfather, or mother, or husband, or wife, or son, or 
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is put forth in habitually showing ‘piety at home.’ 
_ Every step taken in this course of natural and tranquil 
duty is carrying ourselyes, and perhaps others, towards 
the perfection and glory of our nature. 

Though it was my main design to speak generally of the 
duties we owe each other in the domestic relations, I 
cannot leave unnoticed a particular obligation of parents 
to their children. Their influence qualifies them in a 
peculiar manner, to cultivate the minds and affections 
of the young immortals committed to their charge. 
Whetber high or low, rich or poor, allare responsible 
for the religious instruction of their own. There is. an 
education which no. learning can give, and no wealth 
ean buy—which nothing but. parental affection can 
impart. None but parents can inspire children with 
the unbounded confidence necessary to make their influ- 
ence complete. This, observes an eloquent writer, ‘is 
.apart of domestic education, which cannot be devolved 
on strangers, and which, if not performed by parents, is 
not performed atall. A religion of the head may be 
acquired elsewhere; but for the religion of the heart, 
the child must drink it in with the accents that flow 
from the parental heart, as they fall from the parental 
lips. Sunday schools and other schools must not be 
regarded as substitutes for parental instruction and in- 
fluence; but merely as aids and extraneous advantages, 
And let no parent suppose himself incapable of fulfilling 
this sacred duty. ‘God never places beings in a rela- 
tion to each other, says Dr. Channing, ‘ without giving 
them strength to perform the duties arising from it. Iu 
all the arrangements we make for the improvement ot 
children, we must be careful not to interfere with the 
natural connexions which God has established; but en- 
deavour to aid and give effect. to the influence of such 
counexions. We must endeavour then to make home 
the nursery of early devotion. 

This leads me to notice another branch of domestic 
duty, of such importance that it is often emphatically 
called ‘family religion. I mean habitual domestic 
worship. I fear this practice is not held in sufficient 
estimation. If we would accomplish the sublimest 
ends of existence, as spiritual and immortal beings-—if 
we would fulfil the highest domestic duties. with joy, 
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hope, and suecess—if we would keep our hearts open 
to the most blessed influences and consolations of reli- 
gion, we shall seek communion with the Father of our 
spirits in the bosom of our families; and our filial and 
cheerful piety will heighten the joys of our lot, and take 
‘away the bitterness from the inevitable sorrows and dis- 
appointments of life. Let the sacred fire, once kindled 
on the domestic altar, never be quenched. Never let 
our children and domestics be left to suppose that God 
is for one day forgotten. Let them daily see that we 
place our confidence and hope in Him; that we seek 
protection under his sheltering providence; that we find 
our happiness in his service; that we feei his presence 
in our loneliness, and rejoice in our hours of devotion, 
when his spirit comes over our hearts in peace and in 
power. Let them see that we are faithful disciples of 
‘Jesus; and we may then teach their young affections 
“to spread outward and upward from the circle of do- 
mestic love, and gather round the kind Saviour who 
took little children in his arms and blessed them. This 
is a duty of vast importance, not to ourselves only, but 
‘to our children, and even to remote generations, whom 
the breathings of a pious spirit may successively reach. 
Time will put no limits to its good influences; they will 
extend fram age to age, and be fully known only in 
eternity. 
II. Home is not only the nursery of life’s best vir- 
tues, but, when these virtues are cherished, it is the 
abode of its purest happiness. The sum of human enjoy- 
ment is not to be measured by transient raptures result- 
ing from powerful excitement. Violent emotions are 
never lasting ; and I do not know that they are often 
desirable. If aman cannot find happiness enough to 
‘satisfy bim in the tranquil and rational pleasures of 
home, he is not likely to meet with it anywhere. He 
may have a kind of enjoyment ; but he will look in vain 
for peace in a life of feverish dissipation. His inordinate 
‘excitements will be succeeded by languor without the 
rest of the weary, aud remorse without the hope of the 
penitent. He has launched upon a fluctuating ocean, 
now agitated by an inspiring breeze, now subsiding into 
a sluggish calm—not the tranquillity of reposing nature, 
but the’ fearful stillness which betokens the coming 
tempest and shipwreck. 
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In the home of virtuous life there is pleasure, pure, 
peaceful and satisfying. Al! that is dear in friendship 
or tender in affection, all that can interest our sympa- 
thies or awaken our sensibilities, is associated with the 
word ‘home.’ The happiness of the domestic fireside is 
unenvied, often unnoticed, because it is not ostentatious 
and imposing. It is felt in the deep silence of the 
soul, but is too delicate and sacred to be proclaimed 
and admired. There are joys and sorrows of the heart, 
with which ‘ the stranger intermeddleth not.’ 

This happiness, so pure, so tranquil, so dear, is ac- 
cessible to all, who do not turn away from its living foun- 
tains in pursuit of coarser pleasure. It belongs to every 
heart which is rich in social virtues and affections. These 
may be taught to-grow and cluster round our own loved 
home, and ripen into fruits to gladden and bless it. And 
they are not rare and exotic plants, reared with a toil 
and cost beyond their worth; they are spontaneous and 
everspringing products of the soil, blasted only by 
harsh, selfish and vicious passions. Every generous 
spirit has felt that there is something worth living for in 
the domestic scenes described by the poet; when the 
-eares of the day are over, and labor is suceeeded by 
repose, and books, conversation and the heart’s best 
affections dispose us to find delight in 

‘Fireside enjoyments, home born happiness, 
And all the comforts, which the lowly roof 
Of undisturbed retirement, and the hours 
Of long, uninterrupted evening know.’ 

That which constitutes our chief and permanent hap- 
piness must reside in the heart; for we have no other 
possession beyond the reach of accident, disease, or age. 
The principal sources of human joy then are iaward. 
By cultivating ‘ piety at home,’ by learning to love its 
quiet duties and-be contented with its tranquil pleasures, 
by cherishing all that is amiable and kind in oar domes- 
tie nature, and all that is pure and lofty in spiritual 
affection,. we can secure a happiness, purer, richer, 
more enduring than the promise of joyous youth—a 
happiness over which even time, and change, and death, 
have no power—lasting as eternity, for it belongs to an 
imperishable spirit; it is in harmony with the sublime 
joys of Heaven. And this enjoyment is not selfish. It 
is more blessed in giving than in receiving ; for it con- 
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sists essentially in widening, deepening, and multiplying 
the channels, through which happiness flows upon others. 

The quiet, unenvied pleasures of home, multiplied as 
they are, by sharing them with those whom we love, are 
to a great extent, independent of wealth and social dis- 
tinctions. They depend on affections and virtues nou- 
rished in the bosom of domestie retirement; they are 
within the reach of every warm and feeling heart. The 
poor man’s cottage and the labourer’s hardships need 
not go unblessed. Moral discipline may. render even 
care and toil a change, rather than an interruption of 
their humble happiness. Severe afflictions cannot wholly 
destroy it; for it dwells in the depths of our moral 
nature. 

Yet affliction, though it cannot wholly destroy the 
happiness which flows from domestic virtue, may for a 
time overshadow it. Sorrows and disappointments will 
invade the happiest abode; in every enp of earthly en- 
joyment the waters of bitterness are mingled. And it 
is well that it should be so. Our discipline requires it ; 
we are not fit to bear a coutinual sun-light of joy. Seme- 
thing must be suffered, to remind us of the value of our 
blessings. Something is necessary to cherish our gen- 
erous sympathies, to exercise our passive virtues, to 
teach us our dependanee upon God, to raise our aspira- 
tions to a brighter and higher home. Grief then must 
come into every circle of affection, but the wounded 
spirit finds a sweet consolation in domestic sympathy ; 
and how dear is this sympathy both in our joys and in 
our sorrows! In trouble it gives to religion peculiar 
efficacy, when the offering of kindred hearts goes 
up from the family altar. How powerful are the in- 
fluences of domestic wership, when the flame of de- 
votion, perhaps first lighted up in the retirement of one 
lonely spirit, spreads from heart to heart till all are 
animated by one soul, and breathe out one deep felt 
prayer to the Great Father, ‘who placeth the solitary 
in families.’ 

These home feelings are strongest in our happiest 
hours ; they enhance the power of faith and the joy of 
devotion. They belong to our nature in its purest 
state, and readily harmonize with our religious sensi- 
bilities, carrying those affections which have embraced 
and blessed our fellow-creatures ou earth, upward 
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to the fountain of love, and giving us an evergrow- 
ing relish for all that is excellent in faith and virtue, 
and immortal hope. ‘No eloquence,’ says Doctor 
Dwight, ‘no time, no labour is necessary to awaken 
these sympathetic emotions in those, who are accustom- 
ed to rejoice and mourn, to hope and fear, to weep and 
smile together. They are caught at once from eye to 
eye, and from heart to heart, and spread, instantaneously, 
with anelectric influence, through all the endeared 
and happy circle. Who that wears the name of man, 
can be indifferent here? Must not. the venerable 
character of the parents, the peculiar tenderness of 
the conjugal union, the affectionate intimacy of the 
filial and fraternal relations; must not the nearness 
of relations long existing, the interchange of kindness 
long continued, and the oneness of interests long ce-; 
mented, all warm the heart, heighten the importance 
of every petition, and increase the fervor of every de- 
votional effort? The world, perhaps, does not fur- 
nish a single prospect so beautiful, so lovely tothe 
eye of virtuous contemplation, as a.family thus assem- 
bled for their affectionate devotions. No priest, no 
minister is so venerable as a father; no congregation 
so dear and tenderly beloved, as a wife and children; 
and no oblations are offered with the same union, 
interest, and delight, as those of a pious and affection- 
ate household.’ 

I must now dismiss the images of peace, joy, and holi- 
ness, which gather round the subject of ‘piety at home.’ 
1 have considered a well regulated household as _ the 
nursery of man’s best virtues, and the dwelling-place of 
his purest happiness, I have done it with the fullest 
conviction of the misery caused by the want of domestic 
kindness, or the desertion of domestic duty. How grie- 
vous is the mistake of those, who despise the quiet and 
constant pleasures of home, and perversely look for 
more thrilling sensations in some unworthy enjoyment 
abroad! And_ how great is the guilt of those, who ne- 
glect to. make their home an agreeable residence; whose 
ill humour or ill management drives part of a family 
abroad—perhaps, to the haunts of sin, shame, and ruin 
—in search of that comfort, which dwells only in the 
asylum of domestic affection. 
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will make their own homes the hallowed dwelling-place 
of virtue, love, and joy. Let the husband, the wife, the 
father, or the mother, solemnly reflect on the wo and 
ruin, which domestic misconduct has always brought 
into the bosom of a family. Let the vicious and way- 
ward child look at the unutterable anguish he has caused, 
and say if he can coolly resolve to continue false to 
those sacred relations, which nature established and 
which God commands him to revere. Let every Chris- 
tian, in short, consider how large a part of his duty 
centres in his own home, and consists in the practice 
of private virtues and the exercise of amiable affections 
—how much of the true dignity and happiness of our 
nature depends upon a faithful and untiring devotion 

to the domestic charities — M. 
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REV. DR. DRUMMOND’S ESSAY ON ORIGINAL SIN. 


Tuts Essay, fresh from the pen of the highly-gifted 
author, is no less striking in its title than convincing 
in its contents. It is entitled, Original Sin, an Irra- 
tional and Unscriptural Fiction, Dishonoring God, and 
Demoralizing man. The writer has very judiciously 
divided the contents into nine sections, and his plan is 
both useful and accommodating to the reader. We give 
it as our decided opinion, that this production will ad. 
vance the cause of genuine religion, and that the day is 
not far distant when numbers will express their gratitude 
to Dr. Drummond, for having removed from their minds 
the confusion, which the prejudices of education and 
apologies for vice have engendered on this subject. 

* Vaults in the life breed errors in the brain, 
Aud these, reciprocally, those again !’ 

From fifty- eight pages of so much beauty, argument, 
and eriticism, we are at a loss to know what passage to 
select, for the pleasure and profit of our readers. We, 
therefore, earnestly recommend them to procure the 
work itself, with the least possible delay, as it ought 
to be in the possession of every rational and devout 
Christian. ‘ 
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THE GERM. 


“From the dark catacombs of Egypt lying, 

A grain of wheat ‘has been removed with care, 
And though a thousand years had passed, undying, 
Sprouted, when teuched by moisture, heat, and air. 


Thus, in our souls, may many a germ lie shrouded, 
Which never blooms in this dim world of woe, 

Linked with decaying things—with darkness clouded— 
Shut outfrem all that bids its beauties:-blow. 


But when the change man shrinks from undergoing, 
Has to that germ assigned its fitting place, 

With what rich verdure shall its stem be glowing’! 
What glorious fruit its lofty boughs shall grace!” 


——- 


OBITUARY. 


[We had ‘the pleasure of being personally acquainted with ‘the 
excellent ‘woman, ‘whose ‘principles, Feelings, and character, are’so 
well pourtrayed in the following obituary notice. The bigots of 
the age are constantly in the habit .of representing rational Christi- 
anity as cold, cheerless, and uninfluential. The very contrary, 
however, is the fact; and the blessed influence of vital religion, 
in the virtuous, cheerful life, and peaceful death of our departed 
friend, amply proves that those plain views of theology, which 
are most accordant with sound reason, are the best calculated 
to promote ‘a dignified purity of conduct, and to secure peace at 
the Jast.] 


Dizv—On the 21st inst. at Stone House, near Dublin, the re- 
sidence of John Barton, esq. in the 74th year of her age, Miss 
Elizabeth Plunket. She was niece to the late venerable Doctor 
Maclaine, of the Hague, and of the late Rev. ‘Thomas Plunkett, 
Presbyterian minister of Strand-street, Dublin. 

With the warmth of piety and benevolence of ‘heart for which 
the former was celebrated, she united that intellectual endowment 
which seems to have been so largely an inheritance from the latter. 
It will afford satisfaction to those friends who at an earlier period of 
her life were acquainted with this admirable woman to know, that 
this union enabled her to bear with the serenest forcitude, and 
most pious resignation, a long and protracted illness, attended with 
severe suffering. Her delightfully animated conversational talents 
continued long after her illness had shut her out from all other 
friends than those whom constant intercourse had enabled best to 
appreciate her character, and to whom she was inexpressibly dear. 
Her cheerfulness of temper never forsook her, but seemed as, she 
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advanced in years, the grateful overflowings of her heart to God for 
his mercies, and of kindness and of love for her friends. Her 
piety was well grounded, ardent, elevated and sincere, and induced 
those religious principles which were free from any shade of sectari~ 
‘anintolerance. Her delizht was to dwell on the mercies of God, 
and her perfect trust in him at all times—to Him alone she looked 


». for support here, and tojhim,{through the mediation of our Saviour 


~ Jesus Christ, for the hope of a blessed immortality. With all her 
faculties seeming to brighten as she advanced towards an escape 
from this mortal scene—with a perfect consciousness of the state 
she was in—with her beart filled with love and gratitude to all around 
her—her last hours were spent whispering the praises of the Al- 
mighty in the hymns with which a pious education had early stored 
her memory. Those who knew her in the enjoyments of early years, 
may learn that the greatest cheerfulness is not inconsistent with the 
sincerest piety; and those who have been blessed by witnessing 
such an example as the close of her life exhibited, will have learn- 
ed that such entire resignation to the Divine will disarms death of 
its sting, and the grave of its victory. 

At his house in the Falls, on the 29th of last month, Hucu 
Hynoman, Esq. in the 31st year of his age. He was carried off 
by a lingering illness, which he bore with singular fortitude, in the 
opening of a life of active usefulness and honour. Gifted with a 
sound judgment, he was a rational Christian and an honest man. 


—e 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


‘We had prepared an Address to our Readers, on the close of our 
Third Year’s labours, and also for the opening of the New Year; 
but, having miscalculated our space and the length of several ar- 
ticles, we are reluctantly compelled to postpone its publication, Mr. 
S. Tucker, “ On the search after religious Truth,” in our next. 
The ‘“ Expositions of Scripture,” sent by our valued Cork corres- 
pondent, are under consideration. We are very loath to reject any 
thing coming from that city, where we have so many unflinching 
friends, whose intelligence, zeal, and integrity do honour to the 
Unitarian cause and name ;—but we have doubts respecting some 
of the expositions, which may, perhaps, be removed on more minute 
examination, 
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